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33* Note on Seven Sixteenth Century Cannon recently 
discovered in the Dacca District. 

By H. Staplkton, / n.^pe<:tor of Sel/ool'^, Dacca Division. 


On February I'itli, 1909, seven brass cannon were dis- 
covered by some men wlio were exeavatinu; eaitli in t lie small 
village of DFwan Bagh, or, as it is wril ten on the I" -- 1 mile 
Snrv'ev map, Alvmnoohur Ivhaner BagJi. '^rht* village is situated 
about seven miles noi th-eastof Narainganj, near the imietion of a 
sl.r(‘amlet called the Akalia Khal with the Sital kakhya, and was 
fornuu ly the re sidence of Mimawwar Ivhan, t lu^ great-grandson 
of (he ‘Isa Khan, whose name is borne on on(‘ of the cannon. 
'TIk' [)resent owner of ( he land is Man h i .Mnzatlar Husain. The 
find was r(‘i)orted to (h(‘ Hub-Divisiorral Oflieoi* of Xarainganj. 
and, on the cannon beiiig brought (o l)a(*ea. they vvrae luinded 
<.)ver to me for d(‘scription by Mr. S. I'h Stinton, the prestuit 
M ag i s t rat v of 1 ) i k * e a . 

'I'he appearatu-e of the <ra.nnon will l>e evident from tlu^ an- 
nexed photo (Plate XXV"). Four hava*. nur/,zlt‘S sha|)ed like a lion 
oi’ tiger’s li(‘ad, |)robably in ctomplinient to the king whose name 
is found engraved on the first om* Slier Shah, the conqueror of 
Hnmayun. 'J’heir date is cautain from the inseri))tion givam on 
tlie same cannon, which shows (hat it was east in the year 949 
A.H. ( - 1542 A.l).). Of the remaining thrive, (he first bc^ars tire 
name of dsa Khan, ruler of Pkistern Ikaigal in th(' last qiiartc-r 
of (he sixteenth eentnry, with the date 1(M)2 A.H. ( — 159.‘J A.l).). 
'the s<‘eond beai-s some family I'escmhhvnce to tire cannon of Msa 
lOiiio, and may date from th<‘ sarm^ yx'riod. The last of the 
seven lias no inseription by wliich tlie date could be- fixed, and 
nothing but its discovery witT2tkovf>f lu*^Vainnou would enable 
us to say to what per iod it belonged. 

The cannon vary in length from 3ft. 10 in. to 5ft. I inch, and 
in weight from I to 2 maund.s. They were probably used on 
ships of war (the nuwwcira/i), but the gun bear ing the name of ‘Isa 
Khan is handy enough to serve* as an elephani-giiir. I’lndr 
method (d“ mounting is .slrown by the remairrs of the iron forks 
that still cias]) the trunnicnis of two of flu? guns. 4’his would 
permit only of motion uj) and down in a vertical ydane, but the 
block of wood tliat carried tlie prong might in tiu’u have b(?eu able 
to rotate on a vertical axis, thus giving tlie gun a liorizontal 
motion as well. The butt of eaeli gun was eirst with a socket, into 
which a long handle or rod of iron wirs fitted to facilitate the 
aiming of the gun. 
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Tlu? following i,s a detailed a(X‘oiint of the guns and all in- 
scri[)tionH that are to he found on them, tiiking the ginis in the 
order from left to right in which they are arraiig('d in tlie })hoto. 

I. "riger-inoutluxl, with ornamental hand round the tiger's 
and another h inches hefund. Similar ornamental hands 
also occur at th(^ hre(H*}i an<] tlie Iruiinions. 

The main inscript ion on this gun ('vidr. Plate XX Vi ) is spe<*ially 
interesting, both Ijecause a date is givtm, a.nd also for t he informa- 
tion alforded hy it r(‘gar(iing the arsenal assistants employed hy 
Sher Shah. Jf SIum* Slulh thus employed natives of Asia Minor 
or Turkey to improve the make of his guns, it seems possible 
that the maiked improvement that occurred in tlie coinage 
during his reign may also have originated from the W(‘st. 

Tin* main inscii|)tion, which is l^* int'hes l)rr)a(l, and occupit's 
tla^ entire upp(‘r portion hetw'een the har^ksight anfl muzzle of tlie 
gun, runs as follows : 

J V J A^i/C aUj 

* A.> 

‘‘ In the time of the Just King 8her Shah — May Clod per- 
petuate his kingdom and rule! — 8a.iyid Ahmad Rurnr wrought 
(this cannon) in the year OPJ. 

Sher Shah, who is just in the wa>!‘ld. 

May his good name continue for ever. ' 

The date shows tiuit the gun was ea.st in the next year after 
Shoi’ Shall had depo.sed Khizr Khan — the first Govmrior of 
Bengal after Sher Shah had recomjuered Claiir in 946 (L5J9 
A.D.) — and divided up Bengal into districts, each under an 
.\mlr. witii (^azi tVizilat as A nun (vide Blor'hmann, [iistonj and 
(kography of Henyal, HI, J.A.S.B.^ 1876, p. 296). Tlie disci- 
plinary measur(‘s taken against Khizr Tyhan probably account 
for the absence of any ruler’s name in the inscri]ition, save that 
of th<' Padshah himself. 

Immediately liehind the backsight oc(*ur the figures «i«, 
tlio present Bengali method of writing J maunds and 14 seers, 
and liehind this again is a K mark at the extreme end of tlie 
soekec. (In the lower side of the gun are found three inserip- 
tious. The first, helow the muzzle, is scratelied in Persian 
Mkast, and gives either tire name of tlie gunner or a subsequent 
owner, Rifkat Qhdzi Another ?< mark also is seen here, 

just above the name. At the other end, bekw the breecli, 
found in Bengali the name Tarap Raja, Tliis may^ be taken as tlie 
name of the gun, and possibly lias reference to some expedition 
during the sixteenth eentury into South Sylliet, of which Taraf 
is an important perganah. The fort at Jangalbari (in the present 
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IGslioregaiij Sub- Division of Mynieiisingli) vvliich 4sri Khan 
captured from the Kochs about the year 1585 and where his 
descendaiits still re\side, is not far west of TarafJ 

Just beyond the words Taraf) Kajii, but upside down, are 
found the figures or, in other words, 2 inaunds LG seers. 
Neither lliis weiglit, however, nor the one near the backsigiTt, 
corresjHjnd at all with the actual present weight of tlie gun, 
whi(*h is only I maund 27 seers. The length of the gun, from 
tlie extreme front of the muz/l(‘ to tlie end of the brass socket 
at the breech, is 4ft. 0 incihes, and its bore Is 1 ^ implies in diamettT. 
The circumference of the gun immediately behind tlie tiger’s 
head is 1)| ins., while just in front of the bac’ksight it is 1 ft . \ in.’ 

11 and 111. Tiger-heade^d guns of similar make to the first, 
but differing slightly in details of tli<‘ f iger’s head, the position 
of tint front band, and the kaigth of the socket at the breech. 
No. 11, which weighs I maund 30{ seers and ha.s a bore of 1;^^ 
inches, iuus notliing inscribed on it beyond a mark fi <> indies 
bdiiiid tli(^ foresight, whirdi is just visible in tin? ]>late. 
No. Ill, the weight of which is 1 maund 3G.i seer's (induding the 
fork at the trunnions). Inis a bore 2 indi(‘s in diameter and is 
5 ft. 2 indies long. Of the ins(*riptions the most interr'st ing 
is tlie name of a, previously unknown (h)veriior, Sirhlr Ma'lnaf 
scratched in IVasian .shiha.H just liehiiul 
the foresight. On the fop, just behind the trunnions, is found the 
number (10), probably the number of the gun, while on th<* 
right-hand side, halfway between the lircec h and tiirnnions, o<*cirr‘ 
tile Bengali muiiliers ^ i.e., 2 mauiids IGsraus. It is dillicult 

to oiler any very salisfaetorv explanation I’oi' I he discr (;pancies 
Ixd weeii the present ws^ights of these guns and thosr^ recorded on 
them by the original owners, but if (following 4'homas’ (JJfron- 
icles^ p. 430) we take the Sher Shah maund to be 51*8 lbs. avoir- 
dupois (i.e. fio of Akbar’s maund of 55 5 lbs.), a fair apfiroxima- 

• It ovon aooniH possible tliat Osa Khan onlistod tho aid of tlio Tip 
peras against the Imperialists under f^iahbaz l^ian {vkitf. account of 
cannon No. V. later), as Long in his analysis of tlic Tippora Hajmata 
{J.A.S.B., 1850, p. 510) state.s that when tho MuhammadanH invaded Tip 
pera in 1587 tljo victorious commander of thf3 Tippora troops was 
called “ Issali'Khan.” Tho Raja Amar JManikya, in vvlio.so roign tliis 
occurred, had previously (c. 15S0) waged war against tho Zemindar of 
Taraf, and brought hi.s son captive in a cage tc» Udiiyapur, tlie then 
Capital of Tippera. 

An analysis of t)ie metal of whicli this cannon is composed was 
made at my request by llahu Phani Bhiishari Mukerji, a pupil of Prof. 
Watson of tho Dacca College, witli tho following result : — 

Cu .. .. 84*72% 

Zn and Fe .. 13*32% 

Sn .. .. 1*83% 


Total 


... 911*87% 
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tion of tile recorded to the present actual weights is obtained, 
as may be seen from the following table ; — 


; WkIUHT. 

No. of caniK^n. j | 




Recorded. 


Calculited. 

Observed. 

1 


(:M4) 



... 



2*n) 


I -22 

1*27 

in 


2Ifi j 


1*22 

1-36J. 



1 



(with trunnion 






support.) 

IV 


2-28.i i 


I-MU 1 

1-20 ' 

IV. 

Tiger- headcxl , di ITering 

slightly from 

the previous 


three guns in having no ring between the trunnions and muzzle, 
and from tlie thicker socket at the breech. It is 4 ft. 8 in. long, 
and has a bore 1.J inches in diameter. 

"riie only inscription found on it o(’(airs just before the 
trunnions, and runs as follows : — What the first 
half of tlie inscription means is not clear, but the number 391 
apparently indicates tlie numbtir of the gun. The other figures 
certainly stand for 2 mds. 28. J seers. Tlie actual weiglit, 
however, is only 1 maund 20J seers. 

V. This cannon is the second most important in the find 
as it bears a Bengali inscription over 300 years old, showing the 
gun was ciust in the year of the invjision of Bastern Btmga-1 by 
Man 8ingh, the General of Akbar, who liaci been deputed by his 
sovereign to subjugate the contumacious (governor, ‘Isa lOiiln, 
wlioso name also appears on the cannon. A full description of 
‘Isa Khan and his family by Br. J. Wise of Dacca will be found on 
pp. 209-214 of tlie Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1874, to which reference may be made. The pedigree on the 
following page epitomises the information we possess regarding 
‘Isa Khan and his immediate ancestors and descendants. 

Tsa Khan, the son of a converted Bais Rajput from Oudh,’ 
wius tlu^ chief of the Twelve Bhuiyas, or zemindars of Easteni 

I Mr. R. Hum, C.S. , Deputy Commiasioner, Gonda, to whom I re- 
ferred the qiieation of Kalidas Gajdani’s ancestry, suggests that ho was 
a Bais Rajput' of Baiswara {vide article under that head in the Imperial 
Gazetteer, VI. p. 218), This is curiously confirmed by the note given at 
the Ixittom of p. 1 of the Itihan. 

'3 itn l “ Baie and Far5 ” written witiiout 

spaces on either side of^he >3 is simply Baiswara. The name ‘ Baiswara * 
lias apparently reference to the 22 parganahs field by these Rajputs, and 
the fact that ‘Isa Khan was also granted the same number of parganahs 
in Eastern Bengal may bo regarded as some actual proof of his descent 
from the Rajputs of BaiswSra. (15-8-09), 
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Bengal, in the interval between the death of Da’ud Sliah, the 
last independent king of Bengal in 1570, and the recon quest of 
Eastern Bengal and Orissa by Man Singli in 1693. From the 
'Ain we gather that ‘Isa Khan successfully withstood the pre- 
vious invasion of the Imperialist General ^lahbaz Khan in 1686, 
ancl Ralph Fitch who visited Sunargahw in 16S(> records that 
the Chief King of all these Countries is called Isacjaii and lie 
is the chief of all the other kings.” ‘Isa Khiin remained in 
a semi-independent state until 1693, when Man Singh was sent to 
Bengal to bring the country thoroughly under the Imperial 
sway. After establishing his base at Slierpur Murcha in Bogra, 
he marched e^uit across country and began to besiege ‘Isa IGian’s 
fort at Egaro Sindhu, a strategic position on tlie boundary of 
Mymeusingh and Dacca, at the point where tlie Banar river 
breaks off west from the Brahmaputra. A personal combat 
between ‘Isa Khan and Man Singh ensued, which ended in ‘Isa 
Khan sparing the life of Man Singh, and the two rivals be- 
coming firm friends. ‘Isa Khan accom panied Man Singh back 
to Agra, where he was at first thrown into prison. Later, when 
the Emperor heard the story of the fight at Egaro Sindhu, ho 
conferred on ‘Isa Khan the titles of Dlwan and Masnad-i-‘Ali, 
and granted him for support 22 parganahs in Mymensingh and 
Dacca. 

The inscription given below (though the reading of the first 
luilf of the second line — vide Plate XXVIl — is unsatisfactory) 
sufficiently confirms the family tradition that ‘Isa Khan only 
obtained his titles after the struggle with Man Singh. 

? ( 

“The high-born Governor Visa Khan on the Masnad in the 
year of the Hijra 1002 { — 1693 A.D.).” 

The inscription measures 3 J" by 2." 

The gun differs widely in appearance from the previous 
carmon as besides being polygonal in shape, the barrel and socket 
are ornamented by bands throughout their length, while near the 
Tiiuzzle the gun is decorated by longitudinal ridges, 4 inches long. 
The diameter of the bore is 1^", and the length of the gun is 
3' 11.^' Its weight is 1 maund 2| seers. 

VI. A similar gun to No. V but stouter, and with a round, 
instead of polygonal barrel. The length of the gun is the same 
in both cases, but the bore measures 1| inches, and the weight of 
the gun is 1 maund 7 seers. The inscriptions are as follows : - 

{«) At the top, just in front of the backsight, occur the 
figures 8 + n** (? 4 + 126), while near the foresight, between the 
first two bands, are found the figures i.e., 1 maund 23 seers. 
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(6) Below, midway between the breech and trunnions, 
occura the lettering 

Jb^, 

What this inscription means is not clear. ' 

Further down the gun, just past the trunnions, are also 
found some doubtful figures (faintly visible in the plate). These 
somewhat resemble in form the English figures 3 1 9 — t, though 
the loop of the 9 is incomplete. 

VII. A plain gun, devoid both of ornamentation and in- 
scription. Its length is 4' 6", and the diameter of its bore 1|". 
The weight of the gun is 1 maund 30 seers. 

Addenda, 

Little trace now remains of the fort at Egaro Sindliu ( 

the junction of 11 streams) except a few mounds which 

indicate the lines of fortification. The only object of interest 
is a small three-dorned moscjuo richly decorated within and 
without with ornamental bricks. Above the central door is an 
inscription in plaster dating from the time of ‘Isa Khan’s 
grandson, Ma'suin Khan. 

As the letters of the inscription are rapidly peeling olf under 
the influence of the weather, I take the opportunity of recording 
it here. 

M A lit m a;i D 

^lL-i| ^xJLc JliJ J . ^^11* 

- - AhpJt ^ ai 

JjJI| 4^1^ [ 

* iSJ^ I 

“There is no God but Allah! Muhammad is the prophe^ 
of Allah! Saith Almighty God, “Verily he builds mosquej, 

1 M. Tabarakullah, late Maulvi of the Dacca Madrasah, to whom 
the inscription was shown, suggests ^ I ju» U, “ O Concealer (of my sins),” 
and^^ U, 0 Beloved,” two of the names of Allah. Apart from the 
unlikelihood of such an inscription on a weapon of war, there is no 
sign of the U in the second line, and the first two curves of the ^ 

in the first line are very doubtful. The dots of the L in the first line are 
also not certain. (15-8-09) 
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for Allah who believes in Allah and the last day.” Saith the 
Prophet, — Peace be on him ! “ He who builds a mosque, Allah 
will build for him sixty houses in Paradise.” 

“Tlie oompleiioii of the building (is) by the help of God 
the Holy and Almiglity. [This mosque was erectod] through the 
exertion of Sa‘cll son of Shaikh Shiru in the reign of the L-rown 
of the Glory of Sultans, thesecond[Sahib-i-]Qiran, Pad^jah Ghazi 
Shah Jahari, in the monthRabl‘u-l-Awwal, in the year 1062 A.H.” 

Tlu? few words that are missing are those wliich fall at the 
beginning or end of tlie last three lines, where a large portion of 
the plaster lias fallen off. The area covered by tlie inscription 
inecosures I ft. 6 inches by 1 ft. 10.| inches. The local people 
can say nothing about the builder of the mosque, but Ins grave 
is found a few i)aces off to the south-east. 

Soon after this paper was read before the Society I was 
also able to obtaJn, through the efforts of M. Tasadduq Ahmad, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Narainganj, a verified rubbing of 
anotlier inscription relating to the Dlwan family. Tliis is the 
one engraved on a basalt slab over the main entrance of a large 
three-domed mosque at Parulia in the Dacca District, a place 
which was formerly on the main stream of the Brahmaputra, 
when this river traversed the country between the present 
courses of the Lakhya and Meghiifi. Parulia is 3 miles in a 
straight line from Pulash Hilt on the Lakhya, and 5 from 
Narsinghdl on the Mcghna, and the mosque is built on the 
western bank of the depression that marks the old course of the 
river Brahmaputra. A little to the N.-W. is the brick mauso- 
leum containing the tombs of SJiarif Khan and his nameless 
wife. 

The inscription, which measures 2' 6" by 1/ 1', runs as 
follows : — 

Ij <iljl *1)1 VI aJt V b 

^ ^ 

y I — iiXj JUo 

• O Opener! ” The Kalimah “ O Opener! ” 

by the daughter of N^ir, the wife of Diwan 
SharTf , (This) great mosque was built like the graceful blue dome 
(of the sky). Hatif [f.c., the angel of the unseen world] spoke 
the year of its date from calculation, Eleven Hundr^ and 
twenty-six of the holy Hijra.” 

From page 17 of the Masmid Ali ItiJias (the history of the 
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family previously referred to) we learii that the liidy was the 
daughter of one of tlie Diwans of Sarail in Tippera, and that 
Sharif lOian and liis w’ife had only one child, named Pa ti mail. 
This girl was married to Haibat Khan, wlio was fourth in 
descent from ‘Isa Khan, through his younger son Muhammad , 
and on the death of her parents the parganahs of Maheswarcii, 
Singhada and Darzl Bazu passed into the possession of the 
Haibatnagar branch of the family. Parillia is still owned by 
the Haibatnagar Zemindars, but no member of the family 
resides there. Prom tliefact, however, that the place is marked 
on the V to the mile map as Diwan Klnida Niwaz Khan’s 
House it appears likely that it was still a family scat in the 
middle of the last century, when the vSurvey map was made. 
Diwan Khuda Niwiiz Khan was a great- great-great-grandson of 
Haibat Khan and according to the Itihas died in 1200 B.8- 
( — 1859 A.D.) at Dacca. The only respectable inliabitants of 
Par alia at present are some Brahmins who probably owe their 
lands to tlie generosity of some Diwan. Thougli strict Muham- 
madans, the family have ever shown by their lavish gifts to 
Brahmins that they venerate the Tneniory of theii Hindu ances- 
tor. Kill Id as Hajdani. 
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Cootributions to the History and Ethnology of North- 
Eastern India. I. 

By H E. STAPtaTON, B.A., B.Sc. 




12. Contributions to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Eastern India — I. 

By H. E. Stapleton, B.A. B.Sc., Inspector of Schools, 
Dacca Division, and Honorary Secretary to the Coin 
Committee, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

A. — The Antiquity of Dacca. 

At the recent 125th Aniiivorsary meeting of the Society, 
the writer exhibited a rubbing of a mosque inscription from 
Dacca town, dated in the year 863 A.H. (A.D. 1459), as an 
indication that Dacca is considerably older than the date of its 
reputed foundation by Islam lOian in A.D. 1608. Since tlien 
an interesting find of coins of a Gupta type has come to light 
which lends a certain amount of additional support to the sug- 
gestion that Dacca is a place of considerable antiquity. The 
town itself stands at the southernmost i)oint of the raised land 
occupying the contrcj of Eastern Bengal, and the vslirine of its 
patron goddess, 1 jLhakeswarj ^ is situated on the highest ground 
at the western side of the town, half a mile distant from tlie river 
Burl Ganga, A mile away to the north-west is the P il-khana, the 
former headquarters of the Kheddah Dej)artment, and just 
beyond this (still to the north-west) we come to a large strctcli 
of arable land which, though now split up into fields, continues 
to bear the name of Nawdb Rashid Khan ka Bagicha.^ An old 
tank, breached at the southern end, lies close to the road lead- 
ing from the Pll-ldiana, and it was here, 100 yards to the south 


1 The former owner of this gartien seems to hav’c* been the Raj^iid 
I^ian who was appointed Faiijdar of Kamrup by Aurangzeb in l6()2 
(Blochmann, Koch Bihar and Asam, J.A.S.B., 1872, pp. 1)2 and 00). 
Ho accepted the j^ost unwillingly and resigned after holding it for .‘I or 
4 years, being succeeded by Saiyid FIruz Klian who was capturefl an<i 
killed by the Assarnoso in 1067. During ^hi^ista Ilian’s expedition in 
1005 for the conquest of Chittagong, Rashid Khan’s brother, ‘Abdul 
Karim, was placed in charge of the capture<i island of Sondip {^Alarnglr- 
rm'iYuxh, quoted by ‘ Abdu-s-Salam on p. 230 of his translation of the 
Riyazu-8-Salutln), Later, in 1009, Ra»^Id I^ian accompanied RSja 
Ram Singh in his expedition to recover Gauhati from the Assamese, 
but ho quarrelled with Ram Singh and was ordered out of the camp 
(Gait, History, p. 149). The last reference to him occurs in the 
Ma^aHir-i~*Alamg%rl, wlnmhois found reporting (apparently from Dacca) 
on the expenditure incurred in connexion with the “ conquest ” of 
Gauhati in 1079 (Blochmann, op. cM,, p. 99). Ra.^Id Klian is nowhere 
recorded to have been given tho title of Nawab, but it is possible he 
may have obtained it in connexion with this!; temporary re-occupation of 
Gauhati during tho Vicoroyalty of Prince Muhammad *A/am (1678 
1679). 
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west of the tank and witliin a stone’s tlirow of the road, that the 
first coin figured in the annexed Plate XXII was picked up three 
years ago, the finder being a son of one Jamadiir ‘All, a ryot 
of Munshi Akbar of Maneswar, the large village lying on tlie 
old river bank to the west and north-west of the Pll-khana 
According to another son of Jamadar ‘All whom I saw when 
enquiring about the find, there was a dispute at the time of 
its discovery as to whether or not it was bravss, and on the coin 
being taken to ilabu Monohar l)e, a local tahtkdar and gold- 
smith, it was declared to be gold and purchased by him for 
Rs. 8. Last March Babu Mohini Mohan Basu, Headmaster of 
tlie Myniensingh Zilla School, })ax>pened to be visiting this 
man, and having been shewn the coin, was informed that 
others were obtainable at a neighbouring poddar*s. Being in- 
terested, he asked that one should be obtained for him, with 
the result that coin No. 2 in Plate XXII w^as purchased for Rs. 9 
and sent him shortly afterwards. The discovery of tlie first 
coin in the eartli cdose to Nawab Ra^iid Khan’s tank is cer- 
tain, having been verified by personal enquiry from the villa- 
gers concerned, and it was also ascertained from the poddnr 
who sold the second coin to the Headmaster, through whom 
infonnation of the find first reached me, that lie liad obtained 
it, as well as another, a few mouths back, from one (J.hulam 
Nabi, a Newart or dealer in old jewelry. (JJiulam 

Nabi could not be found as he is said to be absent from Dacca 
in connexion with his business for most of the year, but the 
poddar informed me that he liad seen several other coins of the 
same sort in liis possession. 

No. 1, — Gold (apparently cast). Weight 87-fi grains. Size 
80 incli. 

Obverse : — Typical Gupta king, facing right, his left hand 
holding a bow, and riglit extended over the (jaruda standard, 
grasping an arrow. The appearance of the figure on tlio coin 
resembles that of Fig. 12, Plate XV (a coin of ( ■handragupta 
II) in Mr. Vincent Smith’s Indian Museum catalogue of Gupta 
Coins, while the bow is identical with that shewn on a coin of 
Samudragupta (c/. Mr. Vincent Smith’s paper in the J.AM.B, 
for 1884, PI. II, Fig 6). There is, however, no halo round the 
head of tlie king nor visible lettering on the field, which is 
surrounded by a symmetrical arrangement of dots and dashes. 
The edge of the coin has been clipped . 

Reverse : — Within a circle surrounded by a circle of dots, 
a standing Queen or Goddess, looking to the left. Belli nd her 
lines suggestive of flowing liair, while in front appear cliarac; 
ters suggCvStive of Gupta letters. 

Both the appearance as w’^ell as the w'cight (roughly half a 
tola) at first led the writer to believe that the coin was a forgery, 
though, from the clearness of the bow, the maker must evidently 
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have had a genuine (Uipta coin iis a model. TJje type seems 
altogether new, as nothing approximating to the reverse can be 
found in any paper dealing with Gupta coinage ; but the nibbing 
of an almost identical coin (found in the possession of a ryot at 
Kotwalipara) was sent me last year by Babu Kalipada Alaitra, 
Assistant Settlement officer, Faridpur. Subsequent attempt^ 
to purchase this Kotwalipani coin have proved unsuccessful, 
but as it was found in company of a Skandagupta coin witli 
very similar type of figure of king,^ it appears likely to be an 
example of a new type of Skandagupta\s coinage. 

No. 2. — (jlold (probably struck from a die). Weight 88*3 
grs. Size *88 inch. 

Obverse : — Similar to the first coin, except that a horse, 
standing in front of a small altar, occurs under the king's left 
arm, while between the king’s head and the head of the 
qaruda standard is the word Sri in Gupta characters (c/. 
f.M.C., PI. XV, No. 12, for similar letters). The bow is also 
smaller than in No. 1. 

Reverse : — Practically the same as the revei’se of No. 1, 
blit with more detail. The edge of the coin has evidently 
been mechanically waved after the coin has been struck, a 
hollow on the obverse corresponding with a dot on the r(werse. 
Both in this coin, as well as in No. I, the figure on the reverse 
is at 90"^ to that on the obverse. 

This second coin is evidently ^'ased tqjon one of a similar 
type to the first. It is, however, more interesting as pointing 
to the existence of another series of coins commemorating an 
Asvamedha (Horse sacrifice). If the identification of the first 
coin with one of Skandagupta’s be correct, this may perhaps 
he the AsvamejUui celebrated by Kumaragupta I in whicli his 
son Skandagupta may well have taken a part. 

Unless these coins be genuine, it is difficult to suggest any 
hypothesis to account for the discovery of coin No. 1, except 
that the manufacture of these coins from genuine Gupta coins 
has been going on for some time in the vicinity of Dacca. 
Mcfreover in the abseiujc of the Newdri who disposed of coin 
No. 2 to the poddar, it is impossible to say for certain whetliei 
the coins actually originate from Dacca. There is, however, 
nothing inherently improbable in believing the latter to be the 
case, as besides the Kotwalipara find mentioned above, Gupta 
coins belonging to several kings have also been discovered as 
Muhammadpur in the north-east of »Jessore (J,A,SJ3., 1852, 
p. 401), while the well-known Allahfibad inscription of Samudra- 

1 A cast of this Skandagupta coin was sJiuwn at the Aiinivcrsarv 
meeting. It resembles I.M.G.f No. 8, Plate X VI. From t)»o discovery 
during a visit to Kotwalipara on 30/1/10 of threo more coins similar to 
No. 1, 1 am now inclined to regard them as Bengal coins of a somowliat 
later date than Skandagupta. On one coin a « loar ^ appears on the 
obverse under the king’s left arm. 
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gupta records his suzerainty over the frontier kings of Sarna- 
tata^ Davaka, Kmnarupa and Nepdla (Fleet, Corpus Inscrip, 
Ind.^ Vol. Ill, page 14). Mr. Vincent Smith assigns Davdka to 
the area now covered by the present Rajsjialu Division, but he 
appears to have overlooked the fact that until 100 years ago 
•the Brahmaputra ran througli Myniensingh and that there was 
no physical obstacle between what is now Pabna and Eogra, 
and the present district of Dacca. Davdka would therefore 
seem to be tlie land lying between the Brahmaputra — from the 
point where it turns the Garo Hills, down to the old junction of 
the Meghna with the Ganges, north of the island of Dakhin 
Shabazpilr — and the Ganges from Gaur to the same junction {nide 
Rennell’s mapNo. IX, from which Mr. Vincent Smith’s map fac- 
ing page 270 of his Early History of India sliould be corrected). 
If, too, Mr. Vincemt Smith’s identification of the famous Vikra- 
miidityfi of Ujjain with Chandragupta II be correct, the district 
of Vikrampur, immediately to the south of Dacca, probably 
owes its name to this king, who records on the iron pillar 
of Dihll that he warred in the Vanga countries (op, cit., 
2nd Ed., p. 275). Mr. Vincent Smith’s maj^ also seems to 
need correction as regards the situation of Vanga^ the boun- 
dary of which has long been the Karatoya on the west, (Janges 
on the soutli, the Meghnii on the east, and the Kliasi Hills 
on the north (vide Cunningliam, Archmological Report XV, page 
145). In fact Vanga may be practically regarded as an alter- 
native name for Davdka, 

In this connexion, I take the opportunity to place on per- 
manent record tlie two earliest mosque inscriptions that occur 
in Dacca town. The first is that found on a small slab of 
stone above the door of a mosque at Narayandia, the north- 
eastern suburb of Dacca, The mosque is a very small one and 
of modern appearance, but from its position at the extreme 
south-east point of the raised land on which the main city of 
Dacca stands, the stone may possibly be in its original povsi- 
tion. Just to the south runs the Ma/, which jjasses througli 
Dacca and marks the former channel of the Buiiganga when 
this river ran into tlie Lakhya instead of the Dhaleswari, 
while beyond the khdl lies the char (island) now occupied by 
the mahallas of Islampiir, Patuatull, Bangla Bazar, Fara^- 
ganj, Sutrapfir, Ikrampur, Shah Ujijalnagar and Rukni^ur, 
on which the town of Bdngald, visited by Vertomannus in 
1603, seems to have been situated. (Taylor, Topography and 
Statistics of Dacca, p. 92.) 
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aJIi aU| S(i a)( H 

jio^^ ul/^svJ 


T)ie Basmalah. The Kaliniah. 

‘‘ Adorned by the sound of Hayya Falah * 

At night and morningis tlio mosque of this humble person : 

(Erected by) Musamniat Bakht Blnat, daughter of Mar» 
hamat. 

In the year 861 ( -1457 A.]).)/’ 

(Length of the stone 1' O-J"' ; height S j"'). 

The inscription is somewhat <;urious as being in Persiaii, 
and for its omission of any reference to the reigning king. 
As pointed out by Khan Bahadur 8aiyid Aulad Hasan (whoso 
reading of the inscription in In's Xotes on tha AnUqnitUiS of 
Dacca first drew my attention to it — vide p. 28), the name of 
tlie lady sliows that she belonged to the lower class of 
society. 

The second inscription, two years later in date, is the one 
ii‘ferred to at tlie beginning of this paper. As noted by Khan 
Bahadur Saiyid Aulad ILusan (op, cii., p. 34) this inscription, 
which is now in the Record room of the Dacca (V)! lector ate, 
came from an old mosque in Nixswalla Gully, a street in the 
quarter of the town of Dacca known as Gird-i Qila‘ and not 
from the adjoining quarter of Churiliatta as reported by Dr. 
Wise. Owing to a defective rubbing, Dr. Blochmann was un- 
able to give a full reading in his Notes on Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions, [J.A.S.B., 1872, page 107), but from a recent 
photo, reproduced in Plate XXIV, it will be seen that this im- 
portant inscription runs as follows: 

wlhiu w-JjlawJf S^Lo *>1^ ^lklu*jf 

Afij ^ odOJi 


1 More properly <, 5 ^ UP^ (Come to Safety), a sentence in th« 

Azan (call to prayer). 

^ I am indebted to Dr. Ross, Philological Secretary of the Society, 
for the reading of this word. 
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“ Saith Almighty God; Verily mosques heloug to Allah ! 
i)o not vvorslnp any one save Allalj ! 

‘‘This gate was firmly construeted and built in the days 
of the reign of the Kljalifah of Him whose aid is sought (by men) 
Nasiru-d-l)uniya wti-d-Hin Abu-l-Muzatfar Mahmud Shah, the 
King — May Allah perpetuate his rule! — by one entitled Iviiwa- 
jaliJahan — May the Merciful protect him from (all) evils !— in 
the frontier territory of Mubarakabad — May Allah proserv^o it 
to the Day of Judgment ! And this was on the 20th of Sha‘ban 
in the year 863 of the years of the Hijra (of tlu^ Prophet) — May 
tile ])eace of God Ixi on him and on all his family !” 

Dr. Wise, who was [)robably misled by Stewart's asser- 
tion that Dacca is a modern city, suggested to Dr. Hlochmatin 
that the slab on which the inscription is found “ iuvs becm re- 
moved from soine other older mos(jue and city to Dhaka,’* 
but from the position of the mosque on higli land close 
to the DJiakesw^arl shrine and next to tlie site of the old fort 
erected by Ibrahim liQian Path Jang, the third M iiglml Governor 
of Pengai, about the year l()20 A.I).,^ as well as the facts 
stated earlier in this paper, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the inscription has always belonged to the Gird-i Qila' 
mosque The original building has now disappeared, the 
roof liaving <‘oUapsed in 1902 as the (‘ombincd result of being 
striH‘k by lightning and shaken by the 1897 earthquake, but 
the local people are now rebuilding another mosque on the 
foundations of tlio old one. According to IGian Bahadur Saiyid 
Aulad Hasan (op, cil., p. 34) the original building measured 
inside 27' x HP/ and the walls were 4' thick. The slab (now 
broken in two jueccs) is of slate and has the following dimen- 
sions : — 

Longtli . . i' 9 ■ Longtii of actual in .script ion 1' ()>>" 

Height .. r l.{ ' Height: of ditto 11 P 

Thickno.ss . . 5'" at top decreasing to 4r' at tho bottom. 

The stone originally belonged to some even older building, 
as the top is still covered with sculptured floral designs. 


• As pointed out by Dr. Ross this is unlikely though apparently 
is the reading of tho inscription. Mr. Azo, to wliom a photo of the 
slab was subsequently shown, suggests that just as in tho middle of the 
first line the individual letters of tho w^ords ^ aro fused 

together, so it might bo possible hero to read 
(in the year 863) of the Hijra of tho Noblest of the Prophets.'* 

^ Aulad Hasan, op. cit.^ p. 17. 
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The Mubarakabad referred to in the inscription probably 
takes us back to the time of the rule of independent Kings in 
Eastern Bengal. After the defeat and deatli of the rebellious 
Viceroy Bahadur Shah in 731 A.Il,, the Emperor Muhammad 
Ibn T u gh lug returned to Dihll, leaving Baliram Kha!i in his 
old post of Governor of Sunargahw and Qadr KJian as Gover- 
nor of Lakhmautl. Bahrain Jyhan died in 730 A 11., where- 
upon his armour-bearer, Fakhru-d-Din Mubarak, seized Sunar- 
gahvv. Muhammad llm Tughhiq ordered Qadr Ivlian to exjxd 
the rebel, and Fakhru-d-Din being defeated , fled and concealed 
himself in llie forests’' * but soon after succeeded in inducing 
the soldiers left behind in Sunargahw to kill Qadr Khan under- 
promise of distributing among th€>m the treasure which Qadr 
Kluln had collected and was on the point of forwarding to 
Dihll. This appears to have happened in 741 A.H., and 
Fakhru-d-Dfn ruled continuously as the first independent sover- 
eign of Sunargahw until 750. A glance at llenneH’s map 
No. XU will show that there is strong likelihood of Fakh- 
lU-d-Din having retreated fiom Qadr KJjan into the Lakhya 
River, from which then? was easy access to the maze, of water- 
ways round Dacca by means of the Tangi and Turag rivers or 
the Dolaiganj creek, and his suct'ess is also not unlikely to have 
b(Hm commemorated by calling his plaice of refuge after his ow n 
name. From the phrase “ Frontier Territory’' it would ap- 
pear y>robable that the district of which Mubarakabad was the 
chief town stret(died S.E. to the Meghnri and (apart from any 
thing north of Dacca) includ(?d all old Vikrampiir. i.c., those 
portions of the existing districts of Dacca and Farldpur, 
south of the Dlialeswari, which lay in the acute angle between 
the old course of the Ganges, and tlie Meghna on tlie east (vidr 
Remiell’s maps Nos. TX and XVII). A relit* of the /ty/im 
seems to be the Mubarak fJjiydi mentioned in tlie ‘.Ir// as a 
parganali of Sirkar Bazuha (Vol. II, Jarrett’s trans., p. 138). 
This still exists as a large parganah of the Dacca district, com- 
prising much of the land south-west and west of Dacca town, 
between the Padma on the south and the Dhaleswarl on the 
north. 

No coins minted in .Mubarakabad liave yet come to light, 
the series of Fakiiru-d-Dm’s coins from 741 — 750 mentioned by 
Thomas (Chronicles , p 203) being all from Sunrirganw, 

Blochmann’s suggestion (loc, cit., p. 108) that Khwajah 
Jahan is the same person as Ulugh Wu'in dahan, the found(?r* of 
IQ) al If at a bad, the modern Bagherliat in Khulna, is untenable, 
as in the first place, a striking change in name* is not likely to 
have taken place in the interval, June to October, 1459, nor 
is it likely for any one to have travelled from Dacca to 


1 Stewart, HiRtory of Bengal (Sect. HI, under th(» year A.f->. 1338). 
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southern Jessore in these three months, as tlie crossing of the 
Ganges is dangerous during the Rains. The Dacca inscription, 
however, enables tlie origin of the name ‘‘ Khallfatabad to 
be explained, i.e., it was given by Khan Jahan to his Sunder- 
ban settlement in honour of the reigning Nasi ru-d-Din Mahmud, 
tllh king who had granted him a sanad to reclaim land, and 
who alone amongst Bengal kings styled himself “ Vicar of 

God,’’ in this case or more simply 

as in his (Mun of which a figure is given by Bloehmann on 
page 295 of the Second of liis Contributions to t?iG Geography 
and History of Bengal {J.A.S.B.^ 1874). Khallfatabad came 
into prominence as a mint town in the time of the Husain! 
kings, owing, it appears, to ‘Ala’u-d-Dln Husain Sliah having 
originally settled at ‘Alaipur near Klnilna to tlie north of 
Haveli Khallfatabad (Blooiunann, 1, 1873, p. 227, 

note). His son Nasiru-d-Din Nasrat Shah issued coins tliere in 
the lifetime of his fatlier, and the mint continued to issue 
coins until the end of the Husain! dynasty with Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Mahmud II in 945 A.H. ‘(1538 A.D. ; cf. Nelson Wright’s 
Bengal coins, Nos. 211, 212 and 225.) • 

A full account of all that is known about Klnxn Jahan, 
the earliest Commissioner of the Sunderbans of whom we have 
any knowledge, will be found in (’^hapter III of Westland’s 
Jessore, published by the Bengal Secretariat Press in 1871. 


B. — The Early Gold Coinage of the Djhl! 

Emperors. 

According to the most recent authority (Mr. Nelson Wright, 
in liis Indian Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Dihll 
Sultans, p. 7), the earliest ruler to introduce gold tankas of the 
same pattern and weight as the silver tanka of 175 grains was 
Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud I (644 — 664 A. II.). A find of gold coins 
which has been slowly passed during the last year into the 
shops of Calcutta poddars enables us, however, to antedate this 
coinage by at Icixst one reign. Both the coins whicli will now 
be described were purchased in Calcutta, the place of origin 
being stated in the case of the first coin to be Tarkeswar, the 
well-known shrine, a few miles west of Chandernagar. Little 
reliance, however, can be placed on the statement. 


I Cimniiigham {Report XV, p. 46) states that he had a coin of 
Xasiru-d-Din Malinind I in his possession minted at Hazrat KJiallffatJ- 
ab^ in 846 A.H. If his reading was correct it shows that Mahmud I 
resided and min tod coins in the Sunderbans as early as 1442 A.D., and 
that Khallfatabad was probably the stronghold to which the descendants 
of Ilyas ^lali retreated after R5ja Oanesh’s visurpation and from which 
Mahmud's successful rebellion originated. 
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No. 3. — ‘Ala‘u-d-dtn Maksud Shah. 

Cold Tanka (unique). Weight 160*4 grains. Size *92". 


Obverse : — In double square 
within circle, three dots 
in each segment — 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) aJJ 

[No margin. I 


Reverse : — Area enclosed iA 
double square, with scroll 
work in segments — 

( 1 ) 

(^) j ^ 

(3) 

[No margin.] 


Tin's coin closely follows in all its details the Gauhati silver 
<*oin of ‘Ala’u-d-Din described by Hoemle in the Journal for 
1881 (pp. 58 and 59), and catalogued as No, 119 in Wright 
/.il/.C., but the letters are much smaller and the engraving 
better, e.g., the of the is properly represented 

with the three up strokes. As regards date, the Khalif Al- 
Mustansir having died in the middle of 040 while ‘Ala’u-d-Din 
ascended the throne in 639, “it w^ould seem to be limited to 
one of tliese two years. Hoernle, however, subsequently sug- 
gests (loc. cit,, p. 64) that this was the standard die used 
throughout ‘Ala’u-d-Dln's reign. The mint is probably DihlT. 


No. 4. Nasiru-d-pIn Mahmud JIuah. 


Gold Tanka (unique). Weight 106*6 grains. Size 10". 


Obverse : — In double square 
within circle, four dots in 
segments — 


{ 1) j-UJIi 

(2) AJUU 

(3) 


Reverse ; — In double square, 
with traces of ornamental scroll 
in segments — 

(1) ciUJUf 

(2) j 

(3) jk 3 aJ \ jJf 

( 4 ) ) 


[No margin.] 


[No margin.] 


The coin is almost an exact copy of the Gauhati silver 
coin of Nasiru-d-Dln described by Hoernle (loc. cit., p. 59), and 
catalogued as No. 134 of the new LM.C , ; while there is also a 
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striking similarity between this gold tanka and that of ‘Ala^i-d- 
Dlii Mas‘ud previously described. The mint is probably Dihll 
and the date 044 A.H. (idem, p. 64). The gold coin given as 
No. 133 of the T.M.C. is altogether different in type as the 
areas are round and there is a marginal inscription on both 
sitles. 

Attention may also bo drawn in (.*onnexion with these 
coins to the fact that the Gauhati find lends considerable 
corroboration to the statement of the TabaqdUi-Ndsiri regard- 
ing the invasion of Kamrup by Ikbtiyarii-d-DTn Yuzbak Tu gh ri I 
Khan, the Governor who assumed independence about the year 
652 A.H. with the title Sultan Mughlsu-d-I)Tn Yuzbak, and who 
was killed in Karnrup in 655. The find may be regarded as a 
relic of the expedition, either* deposited by a Musalman soldier 
in Gauhati or, more probably, loot cai)tured from the Musal- 
mans by the then inhabitants of Gauhati in one of the engage- 
ments that led to Mu gh rsu-d-Din’s defeat and death. Mr. Gait 
in his History of Assam (p. 35) confuses this Tu gh ri 1 IQian, the 
second Bengal Governor of this name, with the third Tughri! , 
who also, on declaring himself independent, assumed the title 
Mughrsu-d-Din and who was killed by the soldiers of the 
Kmperor Balban in Tippeia (c. 6S1 A.H.); w/b Thomas, Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, ISOO, p. 34. 


G. The First Bkngal Cohsaoe of Suer Shah. 

In tlie June number of t\\e Proceedings for 1898, pp. 169 to 
173, the late Dr. Bloch described a find of 317 coins (cluefly of 
Husaini dynasty) which was made in December, 1897, by one 
Girish (liandra Ai(4i Ba}^ a talukdar of Jasodal. a village 2 miles 
east of the Sub-Divisional headquarters of Kishoreganj in the 
Mymensingh District. Besides two strange coins, which have 
not yet Vreen satisfactorily read [vide LM,(\, Bengal coins. 
Nos. 239 and 240), the most interesting coins in the find were three 
of the Emperor Humayun Shah, probably minted at Gaur, 
while he was in residence there in A.H. 945 (1538 A.D.) after 
Slier Kl.uvn had retreated to Upper India (vide Wright’s 
Vol. Ill, Mughal Emperors, Humayun, Nos. 21 and 22 ami 
Plate i). Only a small proportion of this find seems to have been 
recovered by the Collector, as coins which evidently belong to 
the same find have been on sale ever since in the Kishoreganj 
8ub-Di vision. Most of these coins are similar to those des- 
cribed by Dr. Bloch, but among the ones 1 have been able to 
purchase ai’c two typical Bengal coiOvS minted in the name of 
Slier Khan after he had defeat^ Humayun at Chaunsa in 946 
A.H. and assumed his new title of Sher Sliah. Tn the same 
year he also recaptured Gaur from Humriyun’s governor Jahan- 
gir Qull Beg. 
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No. 5. — Silv'er. Size 

•83" and -85" 

Obverse 

: — (In square area)- Reverse : — In square area) - 

(1) 

<JJi Sli 51 

(1) 



(■2) 

(3) 


( 3 ) 



(4) aJLIf 



(5) # K w ^ 

Margins missing save for traces 

Margins missing, but there 

of e; 

♦iv at bottom of best <*oin 

is a slight indication on 

(in the second specimen there 

the right of the ci of 

is also trace of in the 



left margin). 

The Devani^arl characters are very crudely represented, 
and tlie date (probably 940) is written backwards. The weight 
of the coin figured (Plate XXI 1, fig. 5) is 164*8 grains, while 
the second speeinien (wliicli, however, is iniudi mutilated by 
shroii-marks, especially one deep cut across the Kalimah) only 
weighs 154-4 grains. As tlie coins upon which these llengal 
coins are modelled (Nos. 659 and 660, f.M .(\ — Sultans of 
Dihir Sher Shah,— 946) weigli 171 grains, and similar coins 
jiiinled in Fathabad (Faridpur) 3 years later weigh 173 grains, 
it would seem that the coins now described were issued at Gaiir 
by Khizi Khan, the Governor who was a])pointed in 946 by 
Hher Shah to rule over Bengal, and that in a<ldition to the 
other reasons stated * for his replacement in 948 hy Qazi Fazi- 
lat, peculation in the coinage may also have been included. 

The following notes may be added regarding the Jasodal 
lind-spot. The coins were discovered by Babii Girish ( Jliandra 
(Aich) Ray in a decorated porcelain pot about 5 feet under the 
ground, wliile levelling a mound in the precincts of the ruined 

home of his ancestor Raja Ganik Chandra The 

Aichs state that they are Kayasths, who came from 

Rad, and are descended from one Bhuban Aich, who settled in 
the Madhyadesa — perhaps (4aur- nine generations before the 
time of Raja Ganik Chandra. The fir.st of the family to move 
to Mymensingh was Devibar Aich, 6th in de.scent from Bhuban 
and 14 generations from Girish Babu (the finder of the coins) 
and the village of Jasodal owes its name to Devlbar’s son, 
Jasomanta Ivban, one of 3 brotliers who all had the title Khan. 


^ trans. of the lityuz. p. Ii5. 
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Raja Ganik Chandra alias Govardhan, son of Govinda Hazra 
and great-grandson of Devibar Aich, is said to have received 
his title from ‘AIa‘u-d-Dm Husain or Nasrat Shah, being 
at the same time given the parganahs of Hazradl and Husain- 
^ahl in the present Mymensingh district. These two parga- 
natis were included among the 22 subsequently conferred hy 
Akbar on ‘Isa Ifliiin (vide my recent Note on Seven Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Cannon^ J.A.S,B,^ 1909, pp. 370 and 372); and the story 
goes on to say that when ‘Isa Ivhan came back from Dilill with the 
frmdn granting him these 22 parganahs, mucli fighting ensued 
between the old and new owners, one battle being fought at a 
village called Kakurdia, between Jasodal and Jangalbarl, the 
phicc from which ‘Isa TO)an had previously expelled a Koch 
Raja called Lakshman, and where he had made his homo. ‘Isa 
Khan, however, was unable to defeat Raja Ganik Chandra and 
finally had recourse to the same stratagem as that used by 
Husain Shah in capturing Kiirnatapur in 1494 (vide later in 
this paper), as well as by Slier Shah at Fort Rohtas in 1538 
( — 945 A.H.), while Humayun idled at Gaur. ‘Isa Rhan sug- 
gested that fighting should cease, and that as a sign of amity 
betw’een the two families, his ladies should visit the zenana of 
the Raja. Instead of women, however, the palanquins were 
filled with armed men, who, as soon as they were safely inside 
the walls of the Raja’s house, leapt out and killed him. The 
Raja is said to have been worshipping at the time in his 
private temple of Bhairavi (Kfili), and it was near the ruins of 
Ibis temple that the coins were found. According to the 
‘Isa Khan is said to have returned from an expedition to Kuch 
Bihar in 992 A.H, (1584 A.D.).^ If this can be interpreted as 
including Mymensingh, the greater f)art of which was then in- 
habited by Kochs, it is ]>robable that the burial of the trea- 
sure and\Ganik Chandra’.s tragic death should be assigned to 
about this date and not to 1003 — 1004 A.H. when ‘Isa Khan 
returned from Dihll, after being granted the 22 parganas by 
Akbar. Local tradition states that ‘Isa Khan was already in 
possession of Jangalbarl in 1002 A.H., and advanced from there 
with an army of Kochs to fight Man Singh at Egarosindhu. 
If, on the other hand, the capture of the Koch fort at Jangal- 
bari took place before 992 A.H,, it is hardly likely that ‘Isa 
Kiian would have tolerated for so long the existence of a rival 
only three miles distant from his own house. The connexion 
of ‘Isa Khan and the Tippera Raj in 1587 (996 A.H.) referred 
to in my paper on ‘Isa Khan’s Cannon (Zoc. riL, p. 369, note 1), 
also shows that ‘Isa Khan was firmly established in the neigh- 
bourhood of south-east Mymensingh, several years before Man 
Singh's invasion. 


^Ain, Vol. I, Blochmann’a translation, page 343* 
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The evidence of the coins themselves points indeed to a 
still earlier date, as tlie latest coin belongs to Muhammad Shall 
Surl (960 — 964 A.H.), but as Eastern Bengal was for the next 40 
years any one’s land in which it is doubtful whether Akbar’s 
coinage was current, the Jasodal find might have been buried 
at a much later date without it containing a single coin *of 
Akbar. On the whole, the evidence can only be said to indicate 
some date between 965 and 990 A.H. (A.D. 1557 — 1582) as the 
time at which the treasure was buried and Baja Ganik Chan- 
dra killed. 

From the name of one of the parganahs, as well as the in- 
terval of time between 1520, the date of Husain Shah’s 
death, and 1582, it would appear that the grant of land was 
made by Husain Shah's son, Nasrat Shiili, to the Bajii’s 
father, Govinda Hazra, after whom the Mymensingh parganali 
Hazradi seems to be named, and not to the Raja himself. 

Babu Girisli Chandra Ray also possesses a gold coin of 
Bijay Manikya, the Raja of Tippera, mentioned in the *Ain 
(Jarrott’s trans., It, p. 117), who, according to the Rdjmdla^ 
reigned from 1535 to 1583; but up to the time of writing, 

1 have only seen a bad rubbing of the coin on which the date is 
illegible. It is said to be an heirloom and not to have been 
one of the coins found in 1897. 

1). — The Orioin of the Full Koch Coins and their 
Relation to those of the Jaintia Kings. 

So far as 1 am aware no representative collection of Koch 
coins has yet been catalogued, and only scattered notices have 
appeared of the full-coins that were issued prior to the intro- 
duction of the system of half-coins described by Mr. Galt in his 
Note, on the Coinage of the Koch Kings {J.A.S.B., 1895, pp. 237 
— 241). The following list epitomises our knowledge on the 
subject : — 

I. Bisva Simha — Founder of the Koch dynasty — Circa 
A.D. 1515-1540. No coins known. 

II. Nara Narayan — Circa 1540-1584. 

(i) Coin described and figured by R. L. Mitra — 
(Proc. A.S.B,, 1856, p. 457). Date 1477 STika 
( = A.D, 1555). 

No measurements given. 

(ii) Coin of the same date described by Blochmann 
{J.A.S.B., 1874, p. 306). This slightly dif- 
fers from No. (i) in reading “ Nara Naraya- 
nashya ” on the obverse instead of “Nara 
Narayana Bhilpalashya,” the inscription 
therefore being of four lines instead of five. 
Weight 157*5 grains ; exact size not given. 
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(iii) and (iv) Mr. Gait’s two specimens figured as Nos. 
1 and 2 in Plate XXIV of his paper on the 
Kocli Coinage. Botji are dated 1 477 S'aka^'hut 
no measurements are given. The first is erro- 
neously said to be a reproduction of Bloch- 
mann’s coin, but it has ‘‘ Bhupalashya ” 
inserted after Narayan and appears to be one 
of those belonging to Mr. Gait. Hotli of Mr. 
Gait’s coins therefore have the same, and not 
different, readings as he states (op. rit., 
p. 238). 

III. (a) LakshmT Narayan: — 1584-1622 (Western Koch 

kingdom, or Kuch Bihar). 

(i) and (ii) Marsden, Nuniis7imiaOrie7itali<i Ilhis 
trata, Nos. MCClll and MCCIV [Plate LII). 
Weights: 151 and 152 grains respectively. 
Size (from Plate) 1‘2". 

(iii — v) Mr. Gait notes in the Postscript to his 
Koch paper {loc. cii., p. 241) thattlie British 
Museum possesses in all five full-coins of 
Lakshmi Narayan (including those described 
by Marsden), all dated 1509 /kS'iiA'a (A.D. 1587). 

(vi) Shillong Cabinet. (^Vide Plate XXII, 
No. 6). Weight : 152*4 grains. Size: 1*22". 

Obverse, Reverse. 


( 1 ) ^ §)![ 
( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


(1) M Si 
^2) 

(3) 

(4) 3P?r^j 


111. ( h ) Baghudev, 1581 — 1593. Son of Silarai, Nara 

Narriyan’s brother and General, and cousin of 
of Lakshmi Narayan. Ruler of the Eastern 
Koch Kingdom, or Koch Hajo. 

(i) J.A.S.B., Proc., May 1895, page 86. Coin dated 
1510 Sdka. In this notice the Bhupalashya of 
the 3rd and 4th lines of the obverse is wrongly 
given as Pdlashya, an error which is repeated by 
Mr. Gait on page 238 of his Koch paper previously 
referred to. No measurements are given ; and 
the coin (like all the Koch coins described from 
time to time in the Journal) has now disappeared 
from the combined collection in the Indian 
Museum. 
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Mr. Gait notes however in his Postscript that 

(ii) the British Museum also possesses an identical coin. 
No coins of 'Raghudev\s successors in the Eastern 
Kingdom are known. 

IV. BIr Naravan, l()22 — 1627. No coin known. • 

V. Pram Narayan, 1627 — 1666. Marsden, op cif., 

Nos. MCCV-MOCVII (Plate Lll.) 

Weights: — 148, 146.J and 142 grains respectively. 

Tlw first two are both dated 1555 STlka (163.‘l A.D.) but 
the date of the third coin is illegible. If the engraving of the 
coin is a facsimile, the size is 1*25". 

This issue of coins seems to contradict the story given in 
s /Statistical Account of Kuch Behar(p. 409) tliatLakshmT 
Narayan was allowed to return to his kingdom from DihlF 
in 1618 A.D., on condition that he would in future strike 
coin only in halves; nor can it be accounted for by Pran Nara- 
yan being then in rebellion, as otily five years later wo find him 
accompanying a Muhammadan force as ally up the Brahma- 
putra against the Ahoms (Gait, History y p. 115). No full coin 
however of any Raja subsequent to Pran Narayan is known, 
and as the earliest specimens in the Shillong cjxbinet of the 
half coins Ndrdyanl Rupees”), described by Mr. Gait, belong 
to this Raja, it would appear that Pran NFlrayan was the first tf) 
mint such coins. 

The coin which served as a model to Nara Narayan is that 
belonging to Husain Shah of Bengal, of which four specimens 
ranging i n date from A. H , 900 — 9 13(1 494 — 1 5 1 7 A . 1 > . ) are men- 
tioned in the recently published Indian Mnseurn Gatalogue (Vol. 
II, Bengal series). For facility of reference a speiiimen of the 
coin (found in the Mur^hidabad District) from my own (cabinet 
is reproduced as No. 7 of Plate XXII. The relationship of the 
two coins will also be clearly evident from the following com- 
parison. 
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Koch coin No. 6. j Husaim coin No. 7. 


Size .. 1-22' .. .. i 1-28" (the l.M.C, ex- 

* j amples ran^e from 

I i 118" -1 ‘25^). 


152*4 grains (but Nara i 164*1 grains (in the 
Narayan’s coin, No. ii I.MJJ. examples, 

above, for weight of 157*5 the weight ranges 

grains. As time went on | from 161*5 — 164*5 

the weight decreased still j grains), 
more — cf, Pran Narayan’s 
coins in the British 

Museum — and it was by 
tlie later standards that 
the weight of the ordi- 
nary Koch half-coins was 
fixed). 


Identical, a 4-line inscription being enclosed in 
each case in a double circle with a row of dots 
between. The reproduction in the Koch coin 
of one of the groups of three dots from the 
Husain Shah coin is specially noticeable.* 

To account for this adoption by the Koch kings of the 
coin belonging to tlie Muhammadan kings of Bengal, a brief 
consideration of the cotKiuests of Husain Shah is necessary. 
Husain Sliah defeated his predecessor Sliamsu-d-Dln Muzaffar 
^Uah either at the end of A.H. 898 (1493 A. D.) or the begin- 
ning of 899, and from the conquest of Bengal he forthwith 

1 The inscription oti the FfusainI coin rnni^ as follows ; — 

Obverse. Reverse. 

J J a^JLo 

sir 

2 There is a mosque inscription of Mnzaffar at Panduab, dated 
Ramazan 898 {cf. Blochmaim, Contrihti lions I, p. 291), while most of 899 
must be allowed to Husain l^iah to enable him to issue the coins next 
referred to. 


Weight .. 


Appear - 
ance. 
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proceeded to the conquest of tlie surrounding countries. In 
A.H. 899 he is found issuing coins from Fathahad, the modern 
Faridpilr, in which he proclaims hims<^lf tlie conqueroi- of 
Kamrup, Kilmata, Jajnagar and Orissa (/.J/.C., Bengal coins. 
No. 175). Only the two former conquests need be considered 
here. The north of the present Rajshalu l)ivisi(m as well 
the modern districts of (xofiipara and Kamrilp had then for at 
loiist two centuries been under the control of a race of Khen 
kings (allied to the Kachaiis of the central Brahmaputra 
Valley) who ruled from Kaniatapur, a town situated not far 
from the modcFii laipital of Kuch Bihar. 8ubsequeiit to his 
conquest of Orissa, Husain Shah captured Kaniatapur by 
stratagem (tnde Gait’s HLsiory, page 4.‘V), the date being 
certainly (from tlu^ evidence of the Fathahad coin) 1493 
or 1494, and not 1498 as given by Prinsej) (Thomas’ edition, 
Hsrjul TahUs, page 273). It is possible that Husain 8hah 
may then hava> marched into Kamrup, c.f/., from the a|)|)ear- 
ance of the gateway of the Kachaii fortress of Dirnapur, 
whiijli (as the illustration opposite p. 245 of Gait’s lIi,slory 
shows) is very similar to one of Husain Shah’s inoscjues: it 
seems ])ossible that the Kacharis may also liave come into 
contact with Husain Shah ; but from the absence of any 
reference to Assam on his coins or ins(5ri|>tions, as well as the 
silence of the finranji,s^ it is certain that Husain Shah never 
invaded Assam proper, which was then confined to the eastern 
half of the Brahmaputra valliw. Tin* constantly rejioaled 
story tliat he did, appears to be based on the statement_ of the 
author of the Hiydzu-s-Saidf/in ((juoting from the " Ahnnylr- 
ndmali\ cf, Bloehmann, Koch Bihar and Asdm, J..I.N./ 1 ?., 
1872, p. 79). ‘‘ z\fter this (the conquest of Orissa) he planned 

to conquer Assam and conquer ing the whole of that 

country up to Kamrup, Kaintah and other districts, which 
were subject to powerful Rajahs like Hup Narayan, Mill Kun- 
war, Gos Lakhan and Lachmi Narayan and others, Ik^ collected 

rruudi wealth from tlie conquered tracts 1’he Rajah of 

Assam not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country 
fled to the mountains. Tire king, leaving his son ' . . . . re- 
turned to Bengal . , . but when tlui rainy staison set in, the 
Rajah witli his adherejits issued from the hills, surrounded tlie 
royal army, and in a short time put all to tin? sword. ” As Mr. 
Gait suggests {Hidory, p. 88, note) the Biydz (or ratlier tlie 
author of the ^ Alamymidmnh) here undoulitofily mixes up the 
ac(*ounts of two expeditions, Husain Shah’s oxp(?dition against 
Kamata in 1404 and the disastrous invasions of the Assam 
valley by Muhammadans in 1527 (934 A.H.) and 1531 — 1533, of 

J Evidently not f/rinee Danya! , an this son of Husain Shah <>roeted 
a mosque at Mon^^ir in !)n‘l A.H. (Hlochinann, A N(-w Kinq of Hengaly 
J.A.S.n., 1872, pp. 834 and 885). 
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which Mr. Gait gives an account from the Buranjis on pp. 87 
— 92 of liis History of Assam. 

On the ruins of the kingdom of Kamatapilr arose tlie 
Kocli Power, and the fact that Nara N a ra van adopted a coin 
of the Husaim dynasty as a type for his own coinage, probably 
points to his father Bisva Siihha liaving been a tributary 
of ‘Ala’u-d-Dui and his successors. Tlie issue of coins by Nara 
Narayan is also easily accounted for by the fact that the 
flusainl dynasty came t(> an end in 1538, i.e., just prior to the 
date when Nara Nai iiyan came to the tluone. 

The interesting coin figured as No. 8 of Plate XXI f fur- 
nishes us with the first example of a \\ 9 M-tanka of the Koch 
kings. 

No. S. -A silver half-Zari^a of Laksumi Nak.\yan. 

Weight 85*1 grains. Size 118'' (from the (Cabinet of Mr. A. C. 

Higgins, I.G.S., late Sub-Di visional Officer, Jorhrd.) 

Obverse and Heverse. The same as the full coin of 
Lakshrni Narayan in the Shillong cabinet already described. 
The weight is sornewlnit high, but closely conforms to half the 
weight of the Husaini coin on which the Koch coin was model- 
led, which in turn was supposed to represent n tanha oi 175 
grains. 'Die highest full coin of Husain Shrdi in the I.M.C. 
weighs 167 grains (No. 181), while there is a coin of his son 
Ghiyasu-d-Din weighing 198 grains (No. 225). As has been 
already noted, the weiglits of the ordinary half-coins in the 
Hhillong cabinet, wliicli are similar to those described by Mr. 
Gait in liis Koch paper, range from fifi-8 grains in the case of the 
present Maharaja to 73* I and 73*2 in the case of Pran Narayan 
and his successor Mada Narayan (Ifififi — l(>8l), so tliat Pran 
Narayan evidently ado})ted for this coinage half the weight of 
liis large coins taken as a standard, irrespective of their theo- 
retical weight. 

Under Nara Narayan the Kochs soon came in contact 
with the Ahoms, who had just previously (153()) driven the 
Kacharls out of the Brahmaputra valley into the present 
Kachar Hills, and extended their dominion west as far as 
Gauhati. At first, in 1517, Nara Njirayan was unsuccessful, 
but in 1563, a fresli conflict ended in the Ahoms suing for 
j)eace and acknowledging the Koch suzerainty (Gait, History, 
p. 51). Once the Ahoms had been crushed a rapid process of 
conquest of the surrounding nations ensued, the Kochs under 
Sllarai, tlie brother of Nara Narayan, successively conquering 
the Kachans, the Jaintias, the Sylhetis, and even, it is said, the 
Raja of Tippera. In the case of the Jaintias, tlieir Raja 
was killed by Sllarai with his own hand, and his son was 
placed on the throne on condition that he paid regular tribute 
and undertook in future not to .strike coins in his own name. 
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This latter condition was observed by tlie Jaintia Rajas, at 
lirst literally and later technically, for nearly 170 years. 
Another sign of their dependence on the Koch kingdom is the 
fact that their coinage is modelled on the same type as that of 
Kuch Bihar. This will be seen from the coin in the Shillong 
(Jabinet reproduced as No. 9, Plate XXII F. • 

No. 9. -Silver of Jayantapilr (probably minted by 
Pratapa Siiiiha, lOOO — lf>7H A.I).). Weight 150‘7 grains. Size 
113'. 

Obverse. Reverse 


(l) 


^1) 


ajiSlfif 

(2) 


(2) 

i 

o 



(••J) 

o 

. ‘X* 

(4) 

Of 

(■^) 




The coin given by Mr. (lait ‘ as 1592 S’dkft, though very simi- 
lar, appears to bo of 1092. The three dots on the right of the 
first line of the obverse ar(5 a reprodnetiorj of tlios(* that appear 
so j)romin(mtly at the end of the first line of the reverse of IIjc 
K och coin 'Fhese dots also reappear above tin* first line of 
the reverse*, just under a star and cn'scunit which can be traced 
either to anotfier Bengal coin issued by ' Ala’ii-d- Din^s son,Nasrat 
Shrdi (vide PI XXIII, No. 1 l)or to the undated coin of (yiiyasn-d- 
Din Mahmud referred to later on(en/e PI. XXIII, No. 13), on one 
or other of which the Assam (oinage is based. The gun and two- 
handed sword a|)pear to hav'e only a local reference, while the 
Solomon’s seal is probably taken from the coins of tlie later 

Siirl dynasty (cf. I M.C., No. S()5— Islam Shah 954 A.H.; and 

No. S79 — Muhammad ‘Adil— A.tl. 901 - 1553 .\.l).). It is also 
a common shroff mark (cf. Bengal Coins, No. 210). The 

nutnber of lines on obverse and reverse are the saine in both 
Koch ajid Jaintia coins, and the inscription on the revoi’se of 
both is the same. As no coins seem to have boon issued from 
Jayantiipur ])rior to 1591 ( -- 1009 A. I).), it would appear 

that the Jaintia Rajas, for 100 years after the conquest of 
Jaintia by Silarai, observed the orders of l.luMr compieror liter- 
ally, and issued no coins at all. The ei re urns tan cos that led to 
their issuing coins about 1070 were probably the con^[U(^st of 
Pran Narayan by Mir Juinlali in 1001 and his subsequent death 
in 1666, but as the Rajas of Kuch Bihar -especially Mada Na- 
rayan, Pran Narayan’ s succc.ssor — continued to maintain s- 
certain amount of local authority, the Jaintia Rajas still 
technically ob.-aervod the condition imposed on them in 1503 by 
rcfeiTing to themselves not by name but as the “ Pura/tidars of 


J *So77ie Notes on Jaintia Histonf, J^A.S.B.^ iHOr* n. 244; and Fi'j. 
9, Plat^XXIV. 
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JayaiitapCir.'’ Gradually however the Koch dominions lessened 
in size and tlie power of tJie Rajas decreased (vide Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal^ Vol, X) till finally, in 1731, the pre- 
tence of submitting to the Koch kingdom ceased and we fitid 
tlie names of tlie »Jaintia Rajas appearing for the first time on 
tjicir coinage. Tlie direct cause was probably the appointment 
in 1727 of MTrzil Muhammad SaTd to the post of Faujclai* of tlie 
Cliaklah of Ghoraghfit, Rarigpur and Kuch Biliar, as it is record- 
ed by Muhammadan lustorians that this officer conquered tht' 
Rajas of Kuch Biliar and Dinajpilr, and acquired fiossossion 
of tlieir treasures, biuied hoards, jewelleries and effects” (Itiydzy 
‘Abdu-s-Salarn’s trans., p. 306). 

The section may conveniently be concluded by a reference 
to the coin figuied as No. 10 of Plate XXI II. This coin, which 
lielongs to Ml'. K C. Stuart Baker, Dejiuty Insfx'ctor-GoneraJ of 
the Criminal Jnvesligation Department, Kastern Bengal and 
Assam, was brought to him when stationed in iS96 or IS97 at 
Maibong in the Kachar Hills by a Kachari wlio said lie had 
found it among some bricks at tlie side of one of the old tanks 
in the neighbourhood. Maibong was established as the Kachari 
capital ill 1536 after their defeat by the Ahdms had caused 
the Kacharis to desert their old capital at Dunapur, and it 
remained the Kachari headquarters until l7tMj wlien the diTeat 
of King Tarnradlivaja by the Ahdm King Rudra Siiiiha led to 
another migration to Kliaspiir in the Kachari Plains. The 
history of (haur was repeated at Maibong in the ’nineties of the 
last century, when the construction of the Hill ^Se(•tion of the 
Assam- Bengal Railway led to wholesale removal of briedvs from 
th(‘ ruins of the Kachari capital, ior surki\ but numerous 
brick-lined tanks and other signs of human habitation still 
testify to the former importanc(> of tlie place. 

The coin is evidently closely related to the two Jaintia ([uar- 
ter-coins illustrated by Mr. Gait in Plate XXIV of tlie J,A.S.B. 
for IS95 and referred to on p. 244 of liis paper of the same year 
(op, cit.). The type of coin with its marginal circle of dots and 
3-linod inscription is the same, but whereas the inscription on 
the Jaintia coin is in Bengali characters, that on the obverse of 
the Maibong coin ajipears to be a debased Devanagari, while 
the reverse is an unknown script, somewhat suggestive^ of the 
cuneiform characters of Assyrian inscriptions. Nothing certain 
has yet been injule of the inscription on the obverse, though it 
evidently begins with the usual fli To the right appears the 
matchlock, which has liitherto been regarded as tlie charac- 
teristic sign of a Jaintia coin. Mr. Gait on p. 4 (para. 7) of liis 
Report on the Progress of Historical Research in Assam states 
that it is doubtful whether the Kachari Kings ever had a mint, 
nor has any distinctive Kachari character survived, but from 
tlie place of discovery, there is a strong presumption that Mr. 
Baker’s coin is a specimen of the long-sought-for Ka* ’lar 
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coinage. It may also be j^ossible that anotlier coin of these 
kings is tlie coin in Bengali chara(*ters bearing tlie name of Jaya 
Simha and date 1585 STika, described by Mr. (lait on p. 245 of 
his Notes on Jniniia History (loc, cit.), as a seal of a Raja bear- 
ing the same name, and date 1706 Sdka, was discovered by a 
Settlement Officer at Kliaspnr during the search for historical 
materials in Assam (Report^ p. 4). 

Mr. Oait does not give any measurements for his Jaintia 
fjuarter-coins. The Maibong coin measures *82" across and *88" 
from top to bottom, while its weigJit is 38*4 grains. This weigJit 
is approximately one-(juarter the weight of tlie Jaintia coin 
No. 9, previously described.' 

E. — The Ohioin ok the Assamese ( 'Oinaue. 

The influence exerted by the Muhammadan coinage did 
not extend merely over the Koehs and Jaintias, for a careful 
examination shows that the Assamese coinage is siiuilarly 
modelh'd on anoth(M* variety of Husaini coins. To understand 
this we must return for a moment to a consideration of the 
Muhammadan invasions of Assam in the hist half of the 
1 6th century. The Ihrranjisi^inte that the Muhammadans in 1527 
advanced up the Brahmaputra valley under command of the 
Great Vizier, but were defeated and fkid, losing 40 horses and a 
similar number of cannon. Tlie Muhammadans again arlvanced 
in 1531 and fighting continued for two years, on or near the 
Brahmaputra, a little to the east of I'ezpiir. In tlie first year 
the Muhammadans were defeated arul their commander Bit 
Malik slain. The following year, 1532, tin' Muhammadans 
were largely reinforced and were completely successful, tlie 
Ahoms being defeated, both in AprU and again after the 
Rains, while Siiklehrniih, the .son of the Ahom King, was severely 


i Since this paper was road tho <|Uostion as to \vhoU)«*r KiicharT 
coins wore ever struck luis si'ttlod by tho receipt on loan from 

Mr. F. E. Jackson, (J.S., Deputy Commissioner, Cachar, of a silver coin 
minted by Govinda Chandra, the last KmdiarT King ( 1 SUM silO). d’he 
whole of the inscription, which is in Bengali eharaot(n’s, cannot he 
(leciphered, but what lias b<ien made out with tho help of Babu Uakhab 
das Banerji of tho Archaeological Dept, is given below — 

Obverse. Reverse, 


(1) sail c^rt (1) 

(2) (2) «ft ^ «( *1 

' (3) ^cat [ f ] (3) 5 ^ »1 1ft 

(4) ? f (4) ( f ^ ( ; ) 

The coin is in tho po.sse8sion of a <lescendant of Govinda Chandra’s 
Prime Minister, and, as it is said to bo the only one in existonco, thit 
owner refuses to part with it. It is *93" in diameter, and weighs 170*75 
grains. As may be seen from tho reproduction given at the end of this 
paper, it is struck from a good die. (25-1-10). 
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wuMiidod and narrowly escaped capture. In the following 
year, however, the fortune of war changed, and after the 
Muhammadan leaders Bangal, Taju, Turl)ak and Husain IHian 
had been one after the other slain, the Musahiian forces broke 
and fled. The jjursuit continued as far as the Karatoya river, 
iMid before returning the Ahom commander is said to have sent 
an envoy to tlie King of Gaur with presents and receivc’d back 
a princess for the Ahoin King. (Gait, llistory, pp. 87 — 92). 

At tlie time in <|uestion, A.H. 934 — 939, Nasrat Shah was 
still on th(‘ tlirone of Gaur, but liis brother Ghiyasu-d-l)In 
Mahmud is also found issuing coins as co-ruler (c/. Bloch’s 
notice of t he Jasodal Wud - J .A. S.B.,_Proc., 1898, page 172). 
Prinsep stat(‘s, on the authority of the Asam Bhranji of Huliram 
Dhaikiyal IMiukanJ that x^ssam was invaded by Dulal 
son of Husain 8hnh, in 1498, and immediately afterwards, 
in the same connexion, come the names of Musundai GhazI 
and Suit. an (ilriyasn-d-Dni. This clearly points to tlu‘, (treat 
Vhzler having been none other than (Diiyasu-d-Dln Mahmud, 
and th(^ suggestion is strongly supported by two facts — (a) that 
(as noted l>elovv) the Assamese coinage is based on a typ(^ of 
coinage simultaneously in use ])oth by Nasrat Shah and (liiiya- 
su-d-Dln, and {h] tlmt (as recently pointed out by Walsh in the 
Journal of the lloyal Asiatic Society for 1908 — Coinage of Xepal, 
pp. 685 — 688) the Nej^alese under Jaya Mahendra Malla, King of 
Ka thmandu froin 1566 to 1576, shortly afterwards adopted (thiya- 
su-d- Join’s characl (‘ristic coinage, with a small circle in tlie 
middle' of the coin, as a model for a new t v])e of coin for use 
both in Nepal and Tibet. Tl»e pattern of c*oifi might well have 
been taken to Nepal by Nara Sin’iha, brother of the Kocli King 
Nara Narayan, who, after being defeated by his brotlier, fletl 
there for refuge about 154() (Gait, History, p. 48); Init (on the 
analogy of the coin of Ava referred to later) it is also possible 
that the Tibetans, in addition to supplying the silver for the new 
coinage?, also supplied the type coin, which they could easily 
have obtained through their relations with Bhutan (Gait, idem, 
p. 49). In any case, however, this strange inllueuce on the 
coinage of, Nepal, Tibet and Assam could hardly have been 
exerted unless Ghiyasu-d-DFn had exercised for a considerable 
period military influence at the base of thc^Himalayas. 

Up to the reign of Suhuhmiih, the Ahoms do not appear 
to have needed any regular coinage, but as soon as Suklehtiuih 
succeeded to the throne in 1539, after killing his father Suhun- 
rniin, we find coins being issued, modelled either on a type of 
Nasrat vShah’s coins minted in A.H. 927, or less probably, on a 
unique undated coin of (Ihiyasu-d-Din Mahmud of a similar type, 
which is wrongly^ jiscribed in the Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. 
II, Part II, No. 217) to Nasrat Sluih. This affiliation will be 

Blochinann, Koch Bihar and Asam , 1S72. p. 79, note. 
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evident when a comparison is made between Siiklehmuii’s coin 
of 1543 (No. 1, Plate XXIX of Vol. I of the LM.C,), Nasrat 
Shali^s coin (No. 248, Plate V, f.M.C. \^ol. II), and Mahmhd’s 
coin given on PI. VI of the same Catalogue. The Aliom coins, 
it is true, are octagonal for the reason stated on page 97 of 
Mr. thiit’s /listorj/, viz., that tlie Yogint Tantra <lescribes the 
Ahum coiintrv as being of this shap(», and the weiglit may 
also b(‘ based on the old Hindu standard of l.J ]xinas or 180 
grains (vide Walsh, op. cif., p. 676) instead of the tanka of 175; 
but apart from these dificrenees, the resemblance is marked. 

To enable the deriv ation of the A hdiii coinage from that of the 
llusainT Kings to be I’eadily seen, I give in the annexed Plate 
XXTll, obverse of one XaBiat Shah coin and reverse of another 
of the type referred to (Nos. 11 and 12, both from my own cabi- 
net) side by side with an undescribed (toin of Ohakradhvaja, who 
ruled oviM Assan) from 1663 to 1670 (cj. Mr. (Jait’s History, pp. 
144 — 149). The <‘oln of (Oiiyasu-d-Dni Mahmud pn‘viousJy re- 
ferred to is also l•eprod^lced (No. 13).' 

\o. 14. -Silv^er coin of CiiAKRAmivAJA SiSiha -'(l)clonging 
to Brd)u Prilli \ indra Mohan Hay, Zemindar of Howile. Dacca 
DisTiict). 

Weight I74’l grains. Size — •83'''. Dab^ 1585 aSVT/v/ 

-1663 A. I). 


O/jverse ~ln a double ocUagon -Appearancte as 


with row of dots between. 

(ihvorsc 


(1) ^il)j ^ 

(O 

SliaJl ■R 

( 2 ) ^ 

(-') 


(.3 ) w 

(■'>) 


( T) 

(4) 



It is noticeable tliat in this, as well as in the coin of tlie 
Assamese Pratapa Si liiha figured as No. 2, Hate XXIX of Vol. J , 
of the l.M.C., the winged dragon is wanting, a fact wl)ich 


suggests tliat coins in Ahotn 

1 The following nro the iletails 

11.— Nasrat *Shali (Obverse) ; 
U27 .A.H. ; mint Nasrat abaci. 
Weight grains. Size 

(across ‘‘St' ; top to bottom 

( 1 ) 

(2) ( cy- ) 

(2) j 

(4) ^3oJt yl 


characters, without the dragon, 

of coins No. 11,12 and 111 : — 

No. 12. Nasrat 8h5h (Ro verso) of 
1>27 A.H. : mint Nasratahad. 
Weight 101*0 grains; Sizo^ OO". 

(1) 

(2) uLm 

(3) 

(4) ^rv ib 
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will also be found to have been issued by Siiklohinun. The 
form of the Bengali is noticeable, as it is more modern than 
the form ^ employed 50 years later by Rudra Siihha {vide 
f.M.C,, same Plate, No. 3, the reverse of which has been 
shown upside down).^ 

F. — The Bukmese Coinage in Assam. 

1 conclude these notes on the coinage of North-Eastern 
Iiiflia with two Assamese coins which apparently belong to a 
hitherto-undescribed coinage, issued by tiie Burmese during 
their brief sovereignty over Assam, 1819- 1825. 

No. 15. — Octagonal silver coin — cast (in the cabinet of 
Mr. A .VV. Botliarn, C.S., late Deputy Commissioner, {Sibsagar). 

Weight 144*9 grains. Size *93' . 

Obverse. : — Two-lined inscrip- Reverse : — Representation of 
tion, not properly oriented a pig, iguana or mongoose.'^ 

to two opposite sides of the 
octagon. 

No. 13.- - Ghiyas“-<i~t)m Mahmud (no date or rniut). WoigJjt and 
size, according to l.M.C. No. 217, 163*5 grains and *97". Corrected 
reading. 



Obverse. 


Reverse. 

(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


(2) 


c:5) 

^,jJ| ^ UJoJi 

(3) 


(4) 

^kiaA f 1 

(4) 


(5) 


(5) 

ailbJLo ^ 


1 An identical coin of Cluikradhvaja from the British Museum 
Collection, recently described by Mr. J. Allan in Vol. TX of the Numis- 
matic Chronicle, weighs 170*7 grains and is *S'' in diameter. 

Mr. Allan's paper also confirms my suggestion that the dragon 
(Siniha) was not invariably used on tho Assamese coins until Hindu 
titles wore adopted by the Assamese Kings. Suklenraiiii’s Muhur 
figured as No 1 of Plate XXJII {Num. Chron,, Ser. TV, Vol. IX) shows 
two rising suns, but no dragon (25-1-10). 

The image of either a Oui-sainp (iguana) or mongoose appears on 
tho pedestal of a statue of Raksha Kali, found at the village of Paikpaf-a 
in the Miin^higanj Sub-Division of the Dacca District, and although tho 
pig is considered lucky in Persia and Europe, I can find no reference 
to its being considered so in India or Burma. S'rijut Golap Chandra 
Barua, the translator of the Ahom Buranjis for Mr. (;ait, informs me 
however that the pig was essential for Ahom sacrifices and that the 
Deocihais (Ahom priests) of Sibsagar still keep pigs and eat pork. The 
reason why no food offered at the famous temple of Karnakhya is taken 
by Brahmins is said to be that pigs were once sacrificed there by some 
Assamese Idng. Tlie use of the pig in sacrifice probably accounts for 
its image being found on these Assamese coins. 
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Mr. Botham writes as follows regarding this coin; “I 
am also sending what was sold to me as a '‘Gahuri'’ Muhur 
{Gahuri being Assamese for a pig), rumours of which 1 have 
heard ever since I began to collect. All I could learn of it was 
that it had a rough representation of a pig on it, and that owners 
were very chary of parting with it, as it was considered lucky. 
The coin I have got seems to be a casting — -but even if it is not 
genuine, it is I fancy likely to be a casting of the genuine coin. 
The inscription might be Sri Gahnri Nipra ( ?). I cannot 
learn what king is supposed to liave struck these coins.” 

The coin itself furnishes no indication of its origin, but 
another similar coin enables this to be stated. 

No. 16. — Octagonal silver coin; (in the cabinet of Mr. J. C. 
Higgins). 

Weight 100-4 grains. Size 1*0". 

: “Unsyniinetrical fioral /?ei;e/*.9e : * -Animal as in Mr. 
arraiigement of lines similar Botham’s coin, 
to tlie pattern on the reverse 
of the coin of Ava dating 
from 1796, of which an en- 
graving is given by Marsden 
(op. c?7., Plate LIII). 

The coin is struck — not cast — and only the animal is in 
relief. In the plate, by an optical illusion, the floral design also 
appears in relief, though in reality the lines are incused. Mars- 
den, on page 805 of liis Numismata Orienlalia, states that no 
coinage of Ava then (existed, and explains the coin he illustrates 
as follows : — “When Syines, however, was taking his departure 
from the court of Ava, to whi(d\ he liad been sent on a public 
mission, he was desired by that Government to procure dies to 
be engraved at Galculta and pieces of silver representing the 
Tycal * to be struck for its use, according to a pattern with 
which he was furnished. With a specimen of these he favoured 
me,... There is no evidence of its having been put into 
circulation in Burmese dominions.” 

The obverse of the coin given by Marsden is very similar to 
the reverse of the Burmese symbolical coin, catalogued as No. 6 of 
Sundry Coins on page 333, Vol. I, of the I.M. Catalogue, 
Marsden does not give any measurements of his coin, but the 
weight of the symbolical coin is 142*7 grains. 

As their widely varying weights show, these Burmese coins 
of Assam are more of the nature of trial pieces than actual 
coinage. Their production, however, may account to some 


1 On the provious page Marsden had referred to the Arakanose 
coins as being current at the trading ports of Arakan and Pegu under the 
denomination of Tlkah their average weight being aijont 152 grains. 
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extent for the extraordinary dearth of coins of the later rulers 
of Assam, for the period 1741-1747 (1819-1826). Only 

7 coins of this time appear to be kiiown, viz,^ 5 of Chandrakanta 
(2 full coins, dated 1741 and 1742 respectively ; and undated 
4*5 and ; and 2 of Joge^vara(an undated ^-coin in the 

Shillong cabinet; and a J-Rupee dated 1743 in the possession 
of Mr. Botham). No specimen of the coinage of Purandar 
Siihha, the last king of Assam, has yet come to light. 


POSTSCRIPT. 



In connexion with the annexed reproduction of theKachM 
coin described in the note at tlie end of Section !) of this paper, 
the Ilidimbapura of the inscription probably refers to Silber- 
band, near Kliaspur in the Cachar Plains, where Mr. Gait 
states that ruins of the palac^es of the last three Kachari kings 
are still to be found {Report, Appendix III, x>- b9). Captain 
Fisher makes the following remarks on the goddess whose name 
occurs on the reverse of the coin : — 

‘‘ The worship of irascible female spirits, and the practice 
of the Tantra magic ascribed by the Hindus to the 
people of Kamrup, are imputations which derive some 
countenance from the existing worship of Ramchundi 
[Ranacandl], the Thakoorain of Kachar, who is adored 
under the symbol of a sword religiously preserved 
ill the Rajbarri, and to the possession of which the 
most inexpressible importance is attached.” 

(Memoir of Sylhet, Kachar, and the adjacent 
Districts: 5. , 1840, pp. 832 and 

833). Ranacandl is the War-Goddess 
of Tantric Hinduism. 



Coins of Xoi tli-Kastoni Jinlia. 






IYatk Will. 
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Dacca Inscription of Na«iru-d-Din, Mahmud li^ali I, dated the 20th of .Sha‘ban. S63 A.H. 
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Contributions to the History and Ethnology of North 
Eastern India, II* 

By H. B. Stapleton. 




54* Contributions to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Eastern India — II. 

By It. E. Stapleton, Indian Educational Sermcc. 


The ('OiNAr.E of Assam in its relation to the Histohy 
OF Assam as oiven in the '' Bi ranjis/’ 

At the end of December 1006, three coolies wlio were 
lioeinj^ in the Dallating Tea Garden, in the Jorhat Sub Division 
of S'ibsri<_rar l^islrict, (jame upon a large number of old coins. 
The Deputy Commissioner investigated the matter under the 
provisions of (he Treasure Trove Act and ultimately 928 coins — 
mostly minted by Assamese Kings — were recovered. On their 
being forwarded to >Shillong for report, tlie coins were classified 
Jis follows : — 

Ead India Conipanif s Coins — Rupees, 15: t-Bupce.s, 1. 

Mwjhn I Rupees - 1 2 . 

A ssamese ( -oins. 


King. ! 

Rn|K.‘es. 

Pvirpcerf. 

]-Knpocs. 

Iludra Sirhlm . . 

]H 

2 


S'iva Sithha . . . . . ' 

5 

1 


S'iva Siihlia and Pluilcsvarl 

C. 



Si\'a Siridifi aiuJ PiamalliO'Vari 

\'t 



8iva Sirhha and Aitibikii 

12 

] 


S'iva Siihfia and Sarvtvvarl 

4 



Prarnatta Siihlia 

0 

s 

2 

U{ljo>vara Siiiiha 

25 

32 


Lakshrni Sirhha 

1 (i 

97 


(Jaurinat)m Siihlm 

79 

.51 


llharatha Sirhha 


2 

, . 

Sarvananda Siniha 

i 1 

:{ 


Karnalo>vara Sirhha , . . . 


h 


(yhandra Kanta Sirhha . . . . 

i 2 

9 


lirajanatlra Sirhha 

i - 

20 j 


.logesvara Simlia 

L 




Total . . j 

185 

712 

2 


The Local Government, recognising the importance of the 
find, n quested that an account of it should bo included in a 
paper dealing with all Assamese coins from the time of Rudra 
Siiiiha to the end of Assamese rule, and steps were accordingly 
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taken to collate the information that could be derived from the 
principal local collections. These are follows : — 

(a) The Hliillong Cabinet of 176 specimens including a 
selection from tlie coins of the Daflating find (referred to sub- 
sequently as [S* C.] ). 

(/>) The Indian Museum Cabinet witli 117 coins, recently 
described by Mr. Vincent Smith (Catalogue of the Corns of the 
huiian Musernn, Calcutta, Vol. 1, Part III, pjD. 294—307) 
[1. M. C.]. 

(c) Collection of 260 coins belonging to Mr. A. W. Botham, 
C.S., late Deputy Commissioner, 8'ibsagar, who kindly for- 
warded for my inspection 62 selected specimens whicli he 
believed were undesc ribed [B]. 

id) My own collection of about 130 specimens [H. 1C. vS.J. 

In addition to the above, (e) Mr. Cait, in the course of his 
researches on Assamese history, opened at B'ibsagar register 
of Assamese coins in which 242 coins are described. These 
include most of the Alioiii coins in tlie British Museum as well 
as some of tlio Assamese coins in tlie Shillong collection. An 
abstract of tlie information contained in th(^ register is given 
in tabular form on page 3 of his liej)ort on the Progress of 
H istorical Jtesearch in A^nsam. 

Small collections of 17 and 38 Assamese c’oins respectively 
are also in the possession of Lieut.-Col. (hirdon, I. A., Commis- 
sioner of the Assam Valley, and Mr. \l. Burn, C.S., Deputy 
( 'Ommissioner, Oonda, U.P, Mr. Burn’s collection formerly 
Vjclongcd to Dr. White King. 

.Prom the first and third of these, the coins tigur ingin Plates 
XXVI and XXVII had been select ed and forwarded to the »Sur- 
vey Office at Calcutta for reproduction when I learnt that a 
catalogue of the .300 Assamese coins in the British Museum had 
already been prepared for publication by Mr. J. Allan of the 
Department of Coins and Medals of that institution. From 
the advance proof of his paper for the Nnmisniatic Chronicle * 
that Mr. Allan Avas good ejiougli to supply me with, it was 
evident that a detailed catalogue of Assamese coins would be 
superfluous, but, on the other hand, sufficient materials were 
HOW' availal>1e to render x^ossible a discussion of the bearings of 
Assamese coin inscriptions on the statements made in the 
BuranjiSy the indigenous histories of Assam that Mr. Gait has 
utilised in the preparation of his History of Assam. 

So far as is at present known, regular annual coinage in 
Assam only commenced with the accession of Rudra Simha 
in 1696 A.D., while the last date found on an Assam coin is 
1743 ^ka ( 1821 A.D.). Porthis period of 125 years more than 
760 selected coins are either catalogued or have passed through 


1 1909, pp. 300— 331. 
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my hands, and the resulting average of 6 per annum appears 
sufficient to justify comment on the few instances of years of 
which no coins have hitherto come to light. In addition to 
these 750 coins (whicli, with half a dozen exceptions, are in 
Bengali script, the language being Sanskrit) Mr. H. A. (bueber. 
Keeper of Coins and Medals at the Britisli Museum, kindly^ 
placed at my disposal casts of tlyc unique British Museum 
collection of 28 Assamese coins in the Aliorn language and script, 
most of wliich belong to the predecessors of Rudra Siihha. The 
object of the present paper is to utilise these materials in check- 
ing the statements of the Buranjis regarding Assamese history, 
to supply any further information that may be derived from a 
study of the coins, and incidentally to summarise our knowledge 
of Assamese numismatics. 


Pre-Ahom Coins in Assam. 

Although we might expect from tlie intimate relations 
betwetm Harsha Hilriditya and the vassal King of KamriJp in the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang ((545 A.D.) that coins modelled on tliose 
of Harsha would be found in Assam, no such tokens have 
hitherto come to light, and the only information from numis- 
matic sources that has reached us for the long period until 
Siikleninun initiat('d an Ahom c(»inagc in 1543, is derived from 
one or two finds of Musalman coins, the cliief being that made; 
at Oauliaii in 1880 (r/. Hoernie in Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
1881, p. 53). As noted in the first ])apor of tin's series (Journ. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal^ 1910, p. 150) the Gauhati find may be 
regarded as a relic of the invasion of Krimru}) by Tughril Khan, 
the insurgent Governor of Bengal who styled himself Sultan 
Mughisu-d-Din Yuzbak. The coins range in date from those 
of Sultan Altamsh (614 .\.H.) to those of Mughisu-d-Din Yuzbak 
himself, minted at Lakhnauti in Ramaznn. 653 A.H., and 
the occurrence in the find of a coin of tlio previous insur- 
gent Governor CHiiyasu-d-Din tlwaz Ibnu-1- Husain dated the 
2nd Jumada, 621 A.H,, suggests that Tughril Kharrs disas- 
trous expedition into Kamriip may have been prompted by 
his predecessor’s excur-sion up the Brahmaputra in 624 A.H. 
( = 1226 A.D.), when he is said to have advanced as far as 
Sadiya. Siikapha, the first Ahom King in the Assam 
Valley, had crossed the Patkoi Range just two years before 
Ghiyasu-d-Din ‘Iwaz’s invasion, and Tughril Khan’s expedi- 
tion was exactly contemporary with tlie founding of Charaideo, 
the first capital of the Ahom Kings. At some unknown date 
prior to the invasion of the Ahorns, the old Hindu kingdom of 
Kamriip had been overwhelmed by an invasion of a race of 
Tibeto-Burmans, known as Bodos, who finally established a 
capital on their western frontier at Kamatapur, not far from 
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tlu‘ present Kiich BiliTir. Tlie ruliu" section of the tribe in the 
west called themselves Khens, while those who settled in th(^ 
Brahmaputra Vhilley pioper from Tezpur to west of (Jauhati 
were known as Ivaeliarls (lowlanders). In the extreme east of 
the valley, the country round Hadiya, wliicii still retained the 
old Hindu name of Vhdarbha, was in posst^ssion of another tribe 
•of the same stock called Chutiyas who appt'ar to have descended 
from the Hills at a later date tha,r! the original Bodos. In 
addition to these, tl»e Ahdms found in Dai rang and Nowgong a 
coidederation of petty chieftains known as tlie Bara Bhiiiyas, 
who seem in th(> first instance to have been establisli{>d by the 
King of Kamatapur as Wardens of the Marelies to hold back 
the (diutiyas (fhiit, op, rit., p. 2.S), but who afterwards war red 
ijidiscrimiua t(‘ly on Ka.c*harTs and ( ■hutiyas alike. On tlir^ whoh* 
it is probable that t he Hal of Kamrud ” who defeated Mughisu- 
d-l)in was a Kachan' Ra ja of lhagjydtish j)Ui‘ (( hiuhati) ; but at 
the same time it has to be re(*ol!(‘eted tliat the story of the ori- 
gin of the Bara in<lieates that t he King of Kamatapui' 

was (uther' actual ruler oi’ su/('rain of t he Brahmaput ra Valley 
up to tiu^ (diutiya frontier -a fact moreover which (‘X|)lains why 
the .Ahdms came into eonfiict with the rulers of Kamatapur so 
soofi after their arriv^al froin l'p})er Burma h. 

After 1257 A.l)., aeeording to (dunabhiram Baiua,' tla* 
.Musalman invasicais of the Biahmaputra Valley c(avsed until 
the lime of the ‘Mfreat Vizier” in 1527 A.D. [inde lan^dous 
paper, p. 161), but the oxistencf? of the coiji of Sikandar Shah 
dated ^jhawalistan ’’urf *Arsah Kamru, 759 A. H . ( 1 257 A*.l). : 
cj. India n> -Bengal c<jins — Ni>. 2S), its well as 

tlu‘ dis(a)V(n’y in I S92 in Kamrup proptu’ of 20 coins of various 
I 4th century Ih'ugal Kings ( lonrn, Asiatic Soc. B( n.yal, Broc,. 
A[)ril 1S92, ])p, 90 nud 91) seem, to indicate that Muliamiiiadan 
intluenee continued to l)e excueised ovu'r some | ortions of th(‘ 
old kingdom of Kain?il]» evum to tlu' end of the 14th century. 

re])oi‘t(Ml expedition of the Kanfieror Muluunmad fbii 
4\ig}duq of Dillii into “ As^ann ” about. 1227 A.D. may also be 
recalled in this eonut^xion (Bloehmaim, Koch. BiJidr and. Asdm, 
Jonrn. Asiatic Soc, Beru/at, 1872, p. 79, quoting from the 
^AJaniyirnannih), and a i'(*e(‘nt find has proved that Muhammad 
Ibn TugihhKj's eoiiis minted at Siinargahw' in 722 and 724 A.H. 
(1222 .\.1>.) after the death of ( *hiyasu-fl-Din Bahadur were 
current in wliat is now^ western Mymeiisingh. Mr Ga.it sug- 
gests on j)agc 61 of his Hi story that the portion of Myniensingli 
east a.nd north of the old Brahmaputra was only incur|)oratcd 
in Kamrup at the time of Da'ud’s defeat by Akbar’s soldiers in 
J575 A.D., but geographical considerations alom? would lead us 
to Ixdieve that it always formed a part of Kamrup. That this 
was actually the ease is proved by the statement of the Yoyim 

J Assam Buranp\ p* 73, Calcutta 1897 edition. 
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Tantra (quoted on pp. 51 nrid 52 of Mr. (ij ait’s Report on 
H islorical Researdi) soutliernniosl ))ointof Kainrup was 

tJio eordluenee of the Brahinapiitm and Lakliya rivers, /.r., 
Egaro Sitidliu, the spot wliere ‘Isil Khan afterwards ere(;ted a 
fort and vvJicre liis final struggle with Man Singh took plaee 
(cf. Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1909, p. 372).’ Ila.ids from th(<v 
west and south banks, across the nralimaputra,, would easily 
account for tlie occurrence of such a coin as Sikaiida.r Shah’s, 
without any invasion of the country north of the (hiro or 
Khasia. Hills being implied, while it is also probable from the 
fact that a large jiortion of south-eastern Mytnensingh is called 
after Husain Sliali, tlnit this was the “ Ivaniru ” lUisain Shah 
boasts on his coins f o have compierial. 

Coins in Aiiom Sciupr. 

In the tirst pajxa* of this scries it- was shown how l h(‘ Assam 
coinage was modelled on coins issued by the sons of llusa-in 
SJiah of Ikaigal — cither Nasrat Shrih or more probably ( diiyasn- 
<UI)Tn Mabrniid. 'The first zAliOfu monandi fo issm? coins was 
Siiklehmiih, wliose ra/nis all date fi'oin the 15th yeai’ of the I71h 
faoslhd, or cycle ol 00 years current among f tie Ahoms, equi- 
vaJent to 1543 A.!)., and tlu? cause of Die ini rodmh-ion of a. 
metallic coinage in [ilaci* of tli(> <*.ovvries jaeviously in use was 
undoubtedly tlu^ fact that, through the exert ions of SiiklehmiiiVs 
fath(‘r Siihuhmiih (whost^ ri^ign liegan in 1497), the AluTun 
power, from a petty state, had siidtimily expa,iided into a pro- 
vincia.l kingdom rouglily co-terininous with that of the ancient. 
Hindu Kings of Ktimrup. In 1523, the (’hutiyas had been 
finally crushed and their country a.nnexed ; in 153(>, the 
Kacharis wiu'i^ similarly treated ; while between theses dates, as 
lias already been dt‘f ailed in the previous [)a,j!er, two invasions 
l)y tlio Muhammadaji rulers of^ Eastiu n Hengal wer(‘ successfully 
met and the authority of the Ahum King exei'cisi'(l as far as t he 
Karatoya river, i.e... over most of the territory that 40 years 
b(ifor(^ had (!om|)iised the Kingdom of Kamatapur. Itistrm^ 
that this boundary was not long maintained, but henceforward, 
with only a brief interval when the Koch dominions served as 


J The Bara Bhuiyas of Easton i Bengal, of whom ‘Jsa Kliari was tho 
chief, w'oro obviously a local imitation, proximato or roinoto, of tlio Bara 
Bhuiyas of Assam previously referred to. Anotlior sot of Bara Jihuiyas 
are also mentioned among tho Kochs (Cait, Hist., p. 4h), and as ‘Js/i 
Khan mado himself lord of Eastern Mymensiugh by corinuering tho 
Kochs who then held it, it is possible tliat lio was tho tirst to introduce 
the nomenelaturo into Eastern Bengal. From tho circumstances of the 
time tho Bara Bhuiyaa of Bengal soon disappeared, but if an inferenco 
may be drawn from tho Hengali proverb “ vtw ^ th© 

system, during its short existence, did n*)t .specially commend itself to tlio 
people over whom Tsa Khan and his fellow Bhuiyaa ruled. 
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a buffer state, the western and southern border lino of Assam 
formed the North-Eastern frontier of Muhammadan India. 
The first coin minted in Assam raises a question as to the 
accuracy of tlie Buranjis. The striking of new coinage was, in 
later years, the invariable accompaniment of installation, • and 
except in tlie case cff Cadadhara’s coins no evidence exists to 
show tliat coins in Alulm script were ever struck, except to 
mark this occasion. Either therefore the Buranjis are wrong 
in stating that Siihuiimiiii was assfxssin.ated in 1539, or his son 
does not appear to havc^ been formally installed on the Singari- 
ghar at Charaideo until four years later. It is of course pos- 
sible that Siiklehrniin did not begin to strike coins until after 
he liad been on the throne for some time, but if this was done 
in the first instance, it is not clc^ar wliy the system of an annual 
coinage Avas limited to the coins in Bengali script that began to 
be issued at a mucli later date. 

The numismatic record for the period between Suklehmiin’s 
coronation and (ladadhara’s accession in 1681 is very incomplete, 
but besides tlie Ahnm coins a system of annual coinage w as intro- 
duced at some date prior to 1648. This will be dealt w ith in 
the next s(‘ction. The onlj^ fairly large collection of Alinm 
coins is tliat belonging to the British Museum, and tlie few 
other coinj^ that exist are probably all duplicates of those at 
London. Aliom coins of the following Kings are known: — 

1. Siikleumiih, 15th year of 17th taos%har^\64t^ A.D. 

2. Siinatplia (Ldavaditya), 21st year of 19th taos%ha=^ 
1669, 

3. Siihuh , 27th year -= 1675. 

4. Siipatplia (Gadadhara), 33rd year— 1681. The com- 
paratively large number of varieties of Siipatpha’s coins, differ- 
ing in the ]3n\scnce or absence, and position, of tlie ornamental 
Simha, the liird, and ibe “ rising sun,” ratlier point to the issue 
of fresh coins at intervals tliroughout his reign with the main 
inscription and date unaltered. 

5. Pramatta 8imha (Bunenpha), 36th year of 20th 
faosihd — 1744. 

6 Rajes^vara (Siireinplia),*^ 43rd year — 1751. 

All Ahom coins have practically the same inscription. 


1 Gait, op. cit., p. 232; vide also Marsdon, Nu?nismata Orientalia, 
p. 797, for an account of tho mintingof coins at the installation of Raja 
Ram Ganga Alanikyaof Tippt^ra in 1821. 

2 The meanings of the Ahom names of those Kings areas follows : — 

Sukteiimuh — iSw, tiger ; k{l}efi, splendid ; country — * The splendid 

tiger of the country. * 

Sii-Aat-pha — ‘ The handsome tiger of heaven {phdy 
Su-huu — ‘The great tiger.’ 

Sii'pat pha — ‘The club(-like) tiger of heaven.’ 

Su noA-pha — ‘The brave tiger of heaven.’ 

Sii rem-pha — ‘The tiger from the border (rem) of heaven.* 
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Obverse. 

Chao, the God, [King’s name], Pin, became, Khiih, King, 
Ldkni, in the year, [year of cycle]. * 

Reverse. 

Kao, I, Boi, prayer, [Deity’s name, generally with prefixed 
appellation, Phd, heavenly], Hc-n, offer, Chil, in tlie name. 


Only three deities are ineiitioned on Ahom coins — 

1. On tliose of Sukleiimiih. TARA (id, eye; rd, evil) the 
Evil-eyed One, tliat is to say, not the gentle Buddhist goddess, 
Tara, but a Shan goddess who was first incorporated into Hindu- 
ism as the Tan trie Tara, the War-Goddess, and then trans- 
formed as an amm of Durga into Kainrildiya, the Goddess of 
Desire. According to the Yoginl Tanlra (Report, p. 52) this god- 
dess was worshipped at Nriachala Hill near Gauhati from the time 
of Naraka, the legendary hero of Assam, who is said to have been 
born of tlie Earth by Vislinu in tlie form of a pig (the third 
incarnation), and wlio was the father of King Bhagadatta whose 
deeds are recounted in the Maluibharata.. 


2, Siihatplia and 
8iiliuh 


r T^HA-TU-CHIM, literally, 

-( highest being of lieaven ’ , i.e. 
l^Supreme God. 


‘ tiio 
, Tlie 


In tlie case of Sunritpha’s coin the additional suffix 
Ph(r)dh Imm, ^ the most glorious’, also appi^ars. 1'his Shan god 
was identified with either Siva or Vislmu, according as the 
Hindu priest happened to be a Sakta or Vaisnava. 


3. Gadadliara, 
Pramatta, and 
Raj e^ vara 


lendAn. 


Loiidan literally means “the Sole (lord of) Thunder”, and 
hence was identified with Indra by the Brahmins attached 
to the Ahom court. 

It is obvious from the small number of known Ahom coins 
that much work still remains to be done when a fortunate find 
will place us in possession of more of these interesting coins. 
In the meantime, to facilitate subsequent work by numisma- 
tists, I have embodied the results of a careful study of the casts 


1 In Suklonmiih's coins Pha (heavenly) is inserted as an additional 
appellation before the King’s name, and Cha/o (f iod or King) takes the 
place of Khun. The third Une of the obverse of Sufiatpha’s coin reads 
Chao Chaiji Pi, Pi being another Ahom word for ‘ year * and Cham a 
copula which may be translated by ‘ and this was There are two 
misprints in Mr. Allan’s transcription of this line. 

^ For a full account of the Ahom theology, pp. 68 -71 of Mr. Gait’s 
History may bo consulted. 
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of t he 2S A]»om coins in tlic British Museum in Plate XXV, whicli 
was drawn up with the assistance of 8rljut (iolap (duandra 
Flarua, llie I ranslator of the Assam Bumnjis, Mr. Allan in- 
forms me iiiat the unique ^n)ld miihur ro]»r<)du(‘ed at the bottom 
of the {)latc was bonuht fiom a London dealer in 1882. Of the 
remaining!; coins, 19 wcae bought in IS7S from Dr. Poster — pre- 
sumably t he resident of Nazira ru^ar Oarliplnw, or some relation 
of his, wiio is referrtal to in the notes of Dr. Bloehniiunds ])aper 
on Kueh Bi hrn- and Assam , to which reference has already been 
nuulo. The gold coin of Siiklehmiih carui^ from tlji^ India Otliee 
Collection. One of tlu' gold itoins of »Sunatpha was bequeathed 
by Sir 0. W. Trevelyan in 1878, while tlie sUvei’ coin of Siineh- 
plia (l^ramatt.i) wa.s gi\ (Mi to the Miiscmm in IsIS l)y Miss Baidvs. 

In addition to tin' 8 Ahum coins in the Indian Museum Col- 
lection descrilu‘d l)y Mr. V^incent Smith (Indian M nsfutn Cai((- 
Jogur, 1, ]). 298), M'r. Botham also poss(‘sses 8 coins — a muhui' 
and rup('(^ of Siikli'hmiih ; 5 rupe(\s of Cadhcdliara (Sii|>Mtpha), 
1 of w'hicli an* du])licates of those* in the Indian Mus(*Mm ; and 
the fairly coinrnon ru]><‘(* of Pram.'itta. A few otlu'r spethmens 
of Ahdm coins are also found in the local Cabinets alrtnuly 
mention(*d. 

•Assamksk Coins in Bknoai.i Sciopt imuok to tuk ti.ue of 

Only thr(H* such coins art* known. Two of them belong to 
Siisefiplia (rnorr* commonly referrtal to as PratTipa Sin'iha from 
liis successful warfaie against the Muluimmadans) , and the 
third to Cliakiadlna ja. or Sii|nihmiih. ' The former differ 
marlually fixnn all c.oins in Alidm charader in beijig minted in 
a year far retnoAX'd from the date* of tlu^ King’s installation : 
in fact they were stiuck shortly before Siiserq)ha’s (h*ath, alter 
a long reign of a-t least l*> years. 'The inscri[)tions, which will be 
found on pp..*319 and 811 of Mr. Allan’s papt'r, appear to alford 
eviih*u(‘(* of gieater juogress of Vhdsimavism in Assam than 
would be gathered from the Bnranjls. The invocations to Hari 
flaia and Hari Har(‘ndra (Vishnu and 81va) on tiio reverse of 
th(‘ eoijis aie in marked contrast to tlu’i (;oin legends of most of 
the subs(*fjueut kings of Assam in wliicii veneration for Haia 
Ganri (S'lvaand Durga) is usually expressed, and were it not 
tiiat file title laid already been used by Sidiuhmiih, we miglit 
even be justified in eom'hiding from the fa-^d that vSiisehpba 
stylt's ]iimst*lf simply Suiga Narayan Deva ’ ’ (Vishnu) instead 
of giving his actual name, that he became a Vaishnava shortly 
l)efore his death. Tii(^ Buranjis record on the other hand that 
he ejicouraged the worship of vSlva and perseeiited the Maha- 


1 Siiseiipha moans ‘ Tiio beautiful tiger of heavoii ’ and Siipuh- 
miin ‘The tiger of tho open country.’ 
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purusliias (a sect of Vai.shriavas), but Mr. Gait notes that once 
in a fit of anger at the deatli of his son h(‘ also pers(H*uted the 
Braiimins. As Messrs. Vincent Sinitli and Allan point out, tlie 
date of Pratapa 8iinha/s coins, 1570 ASaka, (— 1648 A.D.) is 
decisive in establisliing that for some unknown reason the 
fhiranji dates for tiie first half of tlie 17th century cannot bo 
always tiusted. Tlie Assamese historian Kaslnatha was ahnost 
certainly right in maintaining that Pratapa Siihha died in 1049 
A.J). (and not in 1041), but on the other luind tlie Bnranps 
are ])iobably correct in stating that Siisehpha came to tin* 
throne in l()t)3, as from the Jaintia Bvranji ^v(^ learn tliat h(‘ 
married his daughter to Dhan Manik, Raja of Jaintia, in 1528 
ASaka ( — 1600 A.i).).' How long the two Kings, nicknamed 
Bliaga Tlaja and Nariya Raja, Avho in turn successively followed 
Pratapa Siiiilia, na'gned, and when Jay adhvaja (*ame to the 
throne, cannot, in the ahsenee of inscaiptions, la^ deten’mined 
with any eertainty. If, liowevaag as see/Jis |)robaI)Ie, Mr. Gait 
is eorr(M?t in his reading of the inscription on Jayadh vaja\s can- 
non fonjul at False Point (Report, pp. JO and 20), Jayadhvaja 
w'as on the tlirone in 1658, and tluueis no diffi(UiJty in agnu'ing 
with Kaslnatha in assigning liis installation to the y(‘ar 1654, 
the two |)revious Kings being allotted i’(*igns of 3 and 2 years 
lespcM tively. As the coin of the next King, Chakradhvaja, 
sliows, fJayadhvaja must have died soon after the withdrviwal 
of M ir Jiiinla ’s troops from Assam in 1663. (Cannon iiisci iptions 
bearing Chaki <ulhvaja's name ajid dates 1580 and 1500 Saka 
(==1667 and 1668 A.D.) are knowji {He/AorB p 20) a?i(l as his 
successor, Siiuatplia (Udayaditya.) , st ruck A horn coins \u 1660 
A.D., the (luration of Ch.akradhvaja’s reign could jjot have 
exceeded 6 years. z\ cannon at Gauha.ti, cast in I 'dayrulitya’s 
reign, is dated 1594 Sdka ( — 1672 A.D.), and, accord ing to tlie 
Ihiranjis, lie was [)oisoned in 1673 hy Raniadlivaja who suctceecied 
to the throne. No coins of Rrimadhvaja are known, but tiicre 
is an Ahom coin of his successor Siihuh, bearing a date erpii- 
valent to 1675. 

Tiu‘ coin of Chakradlivaja dated 1585 f<aka, which was 
evidently minted in the year of his installation, exliibits, like 
those of Prata|)a 8imha, Vaishnava influenco both in the King's 
name and the invocation on the obverse to S'iva and R;ima 
(8ivaand Vishnu). This coin will be found ref)roduced as Fig. 14 
of Plato XXIIl, I, as well as in Idate XXIIl of Mr. 

Allan’s pa|)er. The, absence of coins of Jayadhvaja Siiiiha, who 
was King of Assnm wdien Mir Jumla invaded tlie country, is 
probably due to the seizure of his Garhgahw Treasury by tlie 
Muhammadans and the necessity of paying a monetary indem- 
nity (nominally Rs. 3,00,000) iDosides a dowry of 2,000 gold 
muhurs and 12,000 silver coins for tlie Assamese girl who 


Gait, Report y p. 18 . 
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married Prince Muhammad ‘Agmn in 1668 {Report^ p. 17 ; and 
Blochmann, Koch Bihar and Asmn^ Joum, Asiatic Soc. of 
Bengal^ 1872, p. 98). The Fatkiyah-i-' Ibriyah states that when 
GarJiganw was entered by Mir Jumla in March 1662 A.D., 
nearly 3 laklis of rupees in gold and silver were discovered in 
the Treasury. In the absence of coins, or definite statements 
in tlie Buranjis, little can be said regarding the progress of 
Vaishnavism in Jayadhvaja’s reign, but the statement of the 
Faihiyah-i-'‘ Ihriyah is iriteicsting as throwing some liglit on the 
current religion of Assam. “He (the King) professes to bo a 
Hindu, but as he believes himself to be one of tlie great 
emanations of tlie Deity, he worships no idols. The inhabitants 
(of Assam) profess no religion wliatever.” (Blochmann, op, cit., 
p. 80.) In other words we gather that Hinduism in eitlier of its 
forms had made little headway and tliat the Assamese as a 
nation were still i\nimists. Jayadlivaja had, however, as 
spiritual guide, a Brahmin who lived at Diwalgaiiw {idan, p.74), 
and the title Svarga Narayan is not found on ids cannon, so 
that iie was periiaps a Haivite. Subsequently this title re- 
appears on the cannon of Chakradlivaja, Udayaditya and Gada- 
dhara {Report, p. 20). In the last-named case the cannon was 
one of tliose captured from the Muhammadans in 1682, i.c., the 
year following the King’s accession, and hen(;e probably before 
tlie persecution of the Vaishnavas recommejicod. Mr. Gait 
records gifts to Vaislniava shrines even as late as 1685 and 1686 
{^idiWj pp. 6 and 13). 

In addition to Assamese (ioiiis of Jayadhvaja’s time, we 
may also antici})ate the discovery of iVfuhammad an coins of 1072 
;viui 1073 A. H., minted at Garliganw. Kbafi Kliiin states that 
Mir rlumla forbade the circuhUion of “ Narayanl” rupees in 
Assajn, as lie had minted money with Aurangzib’s name on it, 
and the minting of rupees and pice is also mentioned by tlie 
author of the Fafljiyah-^ Jbriyah (Blochmann, idem., pp. 99 and 
85). 

The Coins of Assam fuom the Acci^ssion of Rudra 

SlIviHA TO THE CLOSE OF AsSAMKSE RULE. 

From the death of Udayaditya in 1673 to the accession of 
Siipaipha or (bwladhara Siiriha in 1681, chaos reigned in Assam, 
and in the short period of 8 years tliere were no less than 6 
Kings on the tlirone. None of their coins in Bengali scjript are 
known, nor indeed, with the exception of Siihun’s coin, any in 
Ahom characters either ; and when a strong King in the person 
of Gadadhara Sirliha established himself on the throne, he does 
not ai^pear to iiave miuteil any but Aliom coins. It was only 
with the accession of his son, Rudra Simha, in 1696 A.D. 
(Saka 1618) that annual coinage in Bengali script began, and 
henceforward, with very few exceptions, the type of the coin- 
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age remained unaltered until the break-up of Assamese rule. 
To enable the relation of Rudra Simha to the remaining Sove- 
reigns of Assam to be clearly understood, the pedigree on the 
following page, which is compiled chiefly from Mr. Gait’s 
History, may be found useful. The dates (usually quoted in 
the S'dica era to facilitate reference to the coins struck by thest^ 
Kings) are based upon a comparison of all available coin dates 
with the dui'ation of each King’s reign, as given by Mr. Gait. 

From the year of Rudra Siihha’s installation, Assamese 
coins began to be produced of a standard that few subsequent 
issues could even be said to rival. The explanation of this 
probably lies in the fact that his father Gadadliara Siiiiha (and 
presumably also himself), during the troublous years before the 
former’s accession to the throne, had taken refuge in Muhani- 
madan territory and both of them subsequently introduced 
artisans from Kuch Rihar and Bengal to improve tlK‘< stajidard 
of civilisation in Assam. Amongst the workmen introducc^d 
by Rudra Siiiiha must liave been die-(‘utters and mechnnics 
from some Muhammadan mint, as it is impossible to believe 
that the coins that were issued throughout Jiis reign were the 
unaided w^ork of indigenous craftsmen. In addition to ordi- 
nary rupees, muhurs with the same inscri|)tion were struck, 
and there was also an issue of half and quarter rupees. The 
inscriptions of the three varieties of coins are as follows : — 


Rupees. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

(1) Sri Rrl mat 

(1) SriS'riJ/a 

( 2) Svarga deva Rudra 

(2) ra Gauri pa- 

(3) Simhasya Sa 

(3) d flmbuja madku 

(4) ke (Date) 

(4) karasya 

‘ Siiiiha ’ facing Right. 

‘‘ A bee on the lotus feet i. 

“ (Coin) of His Heavenly 

Kara and Gauri ’ ’ 

Majesty, Rudra 8ijriha of 
surpassing beauty, (struck) 

in iS'dka (date) ’ * 


Half Rupees. 

(1) Sri SH 

(1) S^riRri 

(2) Rudra Si 

(2) S'iva pada 

(3) mhasya 

(3) parasya 

“ (Coin) of Rudra Siiiiha ” 

“ Devoted to the feet of 8iva' 

Quarter Rupees. 

(1) S^rl^ri 

(1) S'dke 

i2) Hudra Simlia 

(2) (Date) 

(3) Nripasya 

“ (Coin) of King Kriidia Simha” 

(Struck) in Saka (date) 
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The available specimens of a quarter-r upee are two of 
the year 1619, ‘ but one other specimen passed through Mr. 
Gait’s hands and is recorded by him to be dated 1616 
p. 3). The coin could not be found when enquiries were recently 
made for it. and as no other coin of the same date is Icnowri, the 
reading was in all inobability a mistaken one for 1618. If the 
Bengali symbol for 8 is viewed from a different angle, it can bo 
easily taken for the Bengali 6, and the mistake probably occurred 
from the character being written with a slight inclination from 

A. . . 

Mie vertical, tfnis 6 o- Mr. Gait states on p. 163 of his 
Hi dory that Gadadhara died in February 1696 A.I)., while the 
Hdka year 1618 began on March 25th of that year There is, 
therefore, n<> reason for thinking that Jiudra Siiiilia was 
installed in any other year except tliat found on the earliest 
rupee, viz., 1618. 

Undated half- rupees are fairly common/’ while rupees of 
every year of Rudra Siihha’s reign exist. Only single speci- 
»nens, however, of rupees minted in the years 1619, 1628 and 
1629 are known, ^ and, as may be seen from the following cvit, 
tjio 1619 coin is peculiar in recording an old name of tlie early 
Aliom kingdom and in having an inscription differing to some 
(extent from tlie ordinary inscription on Assamese coins. 



IWver Rupee. — Weight 172*3 grains. Size — *97". 


Obverse, 

(1) S'ri S'rimat 

(2) SaumdrcJivara (e) 

(3) d{ )va Rudra Simha 

(4) sya S'dlce 1619 

Simha * chasing a deer) 


Reverse. 

( 1 ) Sri Sri llara 

(2) Ganri 'imlaju- 

(3) gala kamaki 

(4) madhukar 


1 [B. .M.] and [BJ. 

Cunningham, Indian Eras, p. 193. 

3 For reproduction of one belonging to 
XXVI., Fig. 1. 

* [B], [H. E. S.] and [B] respectively. 


the Dallating find, vide Plato 
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‘‘(Coin) of His Maj(isty (deva) “ A bee on the lotus of the 
Rudra Siiiiha of surpassing twin feet of Hara and 

beauty, Lord of Saiimara, Gaurl ” 

(struck) in STika 1619” 

Saumara ' was tlie former name for the country round Sib> 
sagar, and the title of Saunulreswara is found in the inscriptions 
on cannon belonging to Rudra Sirhha’s father, t^adadhara, as 
well as on one cast in 1594 S'dka during the reign of Udaya- 
ditya.^ 

An explanation of the dearth of coins of 1628 and 1629 is 
found in the fact recorded in tlie Buranjis, that an exjjedition 
against the Kacliaris started in December, 1706 A.D. Rudra 
Siiiiha left Rangpur for Raha on the Kalang, south-vvc^st of 
Xowgong, when* he remained until, apparently, February, 1708, 
wluMi tlie captured Kachari and Jaintia Kings were brought 
before him and both kingdoms annexed. An interesting 
fact recorded by IMr. (bait hi connexion with this campaign ' is 
that the booty_ included 12,000 pieces (>f silver minted b>' 
Muhammadan, Ahom, Koch aiul Jaintia Kings. 'Hie absenet* of 
any mention of Kachari coins seems to sliow that iiniil at least 
the beginning of the 18th eentury A.D. tlie Kathiari Kings did 
not mint coins of their own. The only specim(*n of Rudra Siiii- 
ha’s gold (joiiiage appears to be the muhur in Mr. Rotham’s 
( 'abinet, dated 1620. This differs from the rupees in having the 
dra of Rudra at the beginning of tlic tliird line of the obverse, 
w liile the ' Simha ^ faces instead of right as in the rupees. 
A reproduction of this coin will be found as Fig. 1, ITate 
XXVM. 

No Aliom coins of Rudra Simlia under his Aliom name 
Sukh(i)ahpha, ‘ tlic terrible tiger of Heaven,’ have yet come 
to light. 

♦Siva Simha. 

The coins of wSiva Siiiiha, Rudra Simha’s eldest son, con- 
stitute the most interesting series of ^iVssaniese coins, owing to 
the fact that he permitted the names of his various wives to ap- 
pear on the coinage. The succession of coins issued during 8iva 
Simha’s reign will be understood from the following Table, whicli 
gives tlie dates of all known ruxiees. Rux)ees either of Siva 
Siihha alone, or jointly with one of his wives, exist for every 


J The old kingdom of Kamrup is said in the Yog ini Tantra to have 
boon divided into a number of Pilhas, or sacred divisions, each dedicated 
to S’lva and Hhaf^avati (Dur,ti;a). Saumara, wluch was one of the more 
recent additions to tVieae (perhaps dating from Ahom times), signifies the 
country of “ Him who holds the Moon (on his forehead),” /.e., 8'£va. 

Oait, Report, Appendix 1, p. 29. 

^ History, p. 173. 
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year. Where letters indicating some Cabinet occur in the Table 
after a date, only a single specimen of the coin mentioned is 
known. 


8iva Siiiilia 
alone. 

Siva Sirhlia 

Siva Sirhlia 

Siva Siiiiha 

Siva Sirhha 

and 

and Prama- 

and 

and 

PJnilesvarl. 

tbesvarl. i 

Arnbika. 

Sarvo<varI. 

1637 

1638 

1639 

1610 [B] 

1641 

1642 

1643 

1 641 

1645 

i 

1 



1 646 

1646 





1647 





1648 





1649 

1 649 (and i-Ro. 
with 4 on 
reverse) 



1 650 (referred 
to by JMr. 
Allan : 
Cabinet 
not men- 
tioned) 

1 650 (^lulmr 
in posses- | 

si on of ! 

Muliainmad : 

Hazari of 
English i 

1650 




Bazar, 

Maldali) 


1051 (botb 

ordinary ; 
and square 
Ko. in Per 
sian script 
minted at 
(larhganw 
ll.Y. 15) 


. . 


1652 






1 1653 


t 


1654 A R.Y.IS. 


i ' ' 

1654 &R.Y 19 





1655 ,, 

,, 19 ! 





1656 ,, 

,, 20 ' 





1656 ,, 

,, 21 i 


•• 


i 

1657 ,, 

- 21 ; 


;; 


i 

1 

1658 ,, 

,, 22 i 




.. 

165S ,, 

’ ’ 03 1 
” “ 1 




1 

1059 ,, 

*,*24 ! 




1 * 

|B; and 4-Re. 




1 

B.M.C. I I 


1659 R.Y. 24. 

. . 

I 





r 1 T AT / ’ 1 
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S'iva Sirfalia 
alune. 


j S'i va Siihlia 
; and 
I Phulesvarl. 


Siva Siihha j S'i\ a Siihha i S'iva Sirhha 
and Prania- | and j and 
I thesvari. j Ambika. j Sarve^varl. 


l<ir.0&k.Y.2.5j 
IfifU&H. Y. 25 
[B.M.C.] . 


1 () 0 IA’R.Y .25 


1601 „ „ 20 



1062 , 

„ 27 
[B| 

](m , 

,, 27 

1004 , 

‘ ,.20 

1005 , 

. , , 21) 

i()0r> , 

, :io 

10(> > 

, 20 

1060 ,, 

, ,, 31 


jPrarnatta Siihbfi’s Ajiuin coins aro dated tin? 
Saka 1000; V>ut his ordinary coins start with 10(>7.J 


IJOtJi year of cycle — 


From tliLs Table the following clod Motions can be made : 

(a) Altliougli no coin of 1030 is known, the regnal years on 
the later coins of 8'iva Siiiilia indicate tliat be dated his acces- 
sion from 1()30. Mr. (lait also states that Iludra Simha died in 
August 1714 A.D., whercjas the Saha year 1037 did not com- 
mence till March 25th, 1715. We may, therefore, expect that 
Ahom coins of 8]va Siiitha in his Ahom name of Siitanpha, ‘the 
peerless tiger of Heaven,’ will ultimately be discovenM, with 
date coire.sponding to STika J030. 

[h) Mr. (jJait, on tlie authority of the Buranjis, states that 
in consequence of a [)rediction of the astrologers in 1722 A.I). 
that his rule would soon come to an end, 8'iva Siiiiha “declared 
his chief queen Phulesvarl, who was also known as Pramathe^- 
vari, to be Bar Raja, Chief King . . . and caused coins to be struck 
jointly in her name and his.” 

The reason assigned cannot be regarded as altogether satis- 
factory for, as Messrs. V^incent Smith and Allan point out, S'iva 
Simha coined in his own name subsequent to 1722. The im- 
pression derived from a study of the coins is that S'iva Sihiha’s 
action in porjnitiing IMiulesvari to mint coins in 1040 ASaha was 
chiefly due to pressure brought to bear on him by a strong- 
minded woman. A half-coin of S'iva Siihha and Pramathe^vari 
is in the possession of Mr. Botham (y/dc Fig. 2, Plate XXVIl) in 
whicli the inscription on the obverse ends with a distinct 4. 
This apijears to indicate that in 1649 Pram athe.4vari was assert- 
ing her right to jflace her own regnal year on the coins. The 
next year 8iva Siihha is again found minting in his own name. 
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TJie only explanation seems to be that a rpiartel had taken 
place between husband and wife in consequence of tine previ- 
ous year’s incident and that 8jva Siiiiha, to assert his marital 
authority, had reverted to coinage in his own name. Ifi the 
followijig year, 1651, a compromise seems to have been arrived 
at, for from tliis year date the square coins in Persian script 
minted at Garhgahw, in which the regnal year of the King (15) 
duly appears, but the coins have the curious Jkt huktn 

Beyam Pranudheivari i.e., th.ey were struck in Mu? name 

of S'iva ;Simha but “ by order of Queen PrarnathesvavT.” ^ Th(‘ 
next and following year, however, tlu* coins again appear in the 
name of Pramathesvari '‘Chief queen {rnahishl) of King Siva. 
Siiiiha’' and tlie regnal year is omitted. Tlic non-existence of 
coins of S'lva Siriiha and Pramatliesvari after 1653 coidirm tlie 
statements of tlie Baranjis that she died in tliat year. The 
Rumnjis then narrate that the King married Pluilcsvari’s sister 
Dcopadi and made her Bar Raja, with, tlu? nanu? Ambika. 
Before, liowt^ver, Aml)ika was installed, Siva Sirhha again issued 
coins in his own jiaine — this time with the addition of the reg- 
nal year — and regnal years continued to a{)pea]* on the coins 
until the end of S^i va Simha’s reign. Ambika's (ioins end in 1659 
— R.Y. 24 ( - 1 737 A.D.), so that thisdate, and not 166‘1, must be 
taken fis tlie date of .Ambika’s death. Coins of Siva Siihha in his 
own name again re-appear for about a year, but in 1661 (R.Y. 
25) ho married Enridarl (‘ Nobody’s darling’), who w;us re-named 
Sarv^esvarl, and slie appears to have survived him. Both 
Ambika and Sarvet^varl on their coins simply stylo themselves 
“ the much beloved {ndvaUabha) of KingS'ivaSimlia.” 

(c) In the absence of the Buranjis, the conclusion might 
reasonably have liecn drawn that Phule^^vaiT and Pramathesvari 
were different people, and it is evident from the coins tliat 
Phulesvari did not cease altogether to use her old name until 
at least two years after she adopted the name Pram athes van. 
On the other hand the further story of the Buranjis that the 
lady was a fanatical advocate of S'dkta Hinduism and forcibly 
converted several Cosains to Saktism, is supported by the 
change in name. Phiileisvari is another name for Rati, the wife 
of Kama, the Hindu Cupid, wliile Pramathesvari is a synonym 
of Durga. A devotee of the goddess Durga who liappened to 
be married to a King called S'iva who arrogated to himself the 
title of God {Svarga^ deva), would naturally be inclined to change 
her name to one of the names of Durga. Her example in this 
lespect was followed by her successors, whose names on their 
coins are also synonyms of Durga. A reproduction of Phules- 
vari’s rupees of 1649wi]lbe found as Fig. 2, Plate XXVI of this 
paper, and the obvei’se of a rupee of the same year with legend 

i Vide Indian Museum Caialogue^\^ p. 301 ; and Allan, Num. (Jhron.^ 
Sor. IV, Vol. IX, Plato XXIV, Fig 1. 
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S'iva Siiiiha and i'lamatlie^vari is given by Mr. Allan as Fig. 
1 5, Plate XXllI, of lus paper. On Plate X XVI will also be found a 
reproduction of a half-coin of Sarves van, dated R.Y. 29. Of Mr. 
Botham's coins the following, re|)roduced on Plate XXVII, may 
bo referred to. The curious quarter-coin with apparently regnal 
year 4 on the reverse struck in the name of Pramathe^vari as 
consort of 8lva Siihha; the rupee of S'iva Hiiiiha alone dated 
U)54 and R.Y. 18: a half lupee of Ambika dated R.Y. 19 (tin* 
latter may be compared with tlie similai* coin of her successor, 
from the Dallating find already referred to) ; and the last rupee of 
fc>Wa Siiiiha’s reign, dated 16()6 and R.Y. 21, that was issued by 
Haivci^varL It may also be noted in conne.xion w:ith S1va 
Siiiiha’s coins that he ))egan by following his fatluM’ in using the 
old form of *f, ‘ ‘i;, ’ on his coins. Tlie more modern form 
as already enqiloyed on the coins of Pratrqia and Chakradhvaja 
re-;qjpeared , however, as soon as Phulesvarl lieean to strike 
coins, and thenceforward the old form is no longer found.' 
Tlie square (u)in of 1051 seems to have been modelled on th(‘ 
i;oin.s of Manipur, as Piinsep {Useful Tables^ p. 274) mentions 
square coins of the Manipur King Charairongba, datiiig appa 
rently from 1 034 S'akut, 

Tlie fullest acjcount of the coinage of Siva Siiiiha and his 
Queens will lie found in Mr. Allan’s ])aper. In addition to tlu^ 
usual coins, quarter-muhurs are also found. Tlie inscriptions 
follow in the main those of Rudra Siihha, but in the Queens' 
coins, owing to tlie necessity of referring to two people, the 
phraseology is somewhat dilfercnl. The (juarter-coins of the 
Queens are either undated or give only the current regnal year* 
of the King. 

PRAMATTA vSlMUA. 

The coinage of this King needs no special reference. His 
Sanskrit eoinage starts vvitli rupees of 1007, of which the re* 
v^erse reads S'l'l Sri Jlant (laini charana hirnala tfiadhuJafrasi/a, 
This means the same as the inscription on the older coins. 
From tlio coin in Ahoin script already leferred to, he appears, 
however, to have been installed iminediatol}^ after Siva Sihiha’s 
death in 1000. Half-iiuilmrs occur for ilio first time, but there 
is no reason to suppose that tliey were not also minted by his 
immediate predecessor. The miihur of 1069 in Mr. Botham’s 
Cabinet is struck from the same die as the rupees of that year. 
Prainatta’s last coins are dated 1073. 

Rajesvaba Sjmha. 

The coinage of this King is interesting for the variety that 
it displays. At his accession in 1673 he struck money in Ahoiri 

1 Cf, Fig. 10, Siva Sirhha’s rupee dated 1644, with Fig. 14 — Thules- 
vari’s rupee dated 1646 — Plate XXII I of Mr. Allan’s paper, Num, Chron.f 
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.script, ns is shown by the unique gold muhur rexiroduced in 
Plate XXV. This was followed up in the next year by a square 
rupee in Persian (diaracters minted at Rangpur, in addition to 
ordinary coins.' In lb75 came an octagonal rupee in Nagri 
script with an invocation to Mahetsvari (Durga) on the obverse.'^ 
From lb7S dates the S(]uaro quarter-muhiir in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Botham, which marks a new departure in coijis with 
Assamese script, and, in the same col lector’s Cabinet is also found 
an eiglith-muliur which seems to bo dated on tlie obverse eitlier 
R.Y. 4 or R.Y. 7. Riljesvara’s zeal for now types of coiriago 
was not even yet satisfied, as in 1785 we find him issuing from 
Rangpur an octagonal rupee in Persian script, tlie inscription 
l)oing identical, save as reirards dale, with the scjuare rupee of 
I074> Anotlier peculiarity of the rei^n is the a|)p(\‘ii‘ance of a 
sixteenth of a muhur ami a sixtieth of a rupee, botli undated, 
with S'n Ndjeivara on the obverse and Nim/at Nriintsya on the 
reverse.' TIic last known coin of Rajesvara is dated 1G9(), but 
Mr. Gait (History, j). 182) re[)orts an exp^nlition against the 
Jaintias whii;li seems to have ha])p(‘n(‘d in the following year 
just before Ra jei^vaia’s d(*ath. 

( J \ A M A K A N 'PA — us \ 1 11 PE R . ] 

Laksumi Sr.SiHA. 

On the death of Rajesvara dis|)utes arose as to tlie succes- 
sion, one |)arty licing in favoui* of Rajei^vara’s eldest son, and 
another supporting the claims of Lakshuu Simha, the last of tlu* 
sons of Rudra Siiiiha. Douhts were cast on the legitimacy of 
the latter, and although lie \vas sekK*ted, an insult ofi’erod by his 
minister, the Bar Barua, to the Moainaria (V'aishnava) tfiisaiu 
caused an immediate insurrection. Lakshmi was captured and 
imprisoned, and, according tr> the Buranjis^ a usurper called 
Rama Kfinta was placed on t he throne, d'his man is said to have 
minted coins for some months (.SWra, 1091), but none oftliem hav(‘ 
yet been recorded, 'rhe royalists ultimately succeediKl in eject- 
ing the Vaishnavius, and rescuing Lakshmi just as he was about 
to be executed. Ragha, the Vaishnava general, was assassina- 
ted in t he beginning of 1092, and soon after Rama Kanta and the 
Moaniaria Gosain were captured and tortured to death. Lak.shmi 
Simha was then installed as King. In corroboration of this 
story, we find no coin of Lakshmi Simlia of the year 1691, the 
full coinage commencing in the following year, and it is curious 
to note that in spite of tlie savage persecution of the Moamarias 

Ser. IV, Vol. IX; vide also this paper, Plate XX VI, Fi^xs. 1 and 2 and 
Plate XXVil, Figs 1 and ,*{. 

I Allan, Plate XXIV, Fig. 11. 

Vide Plate XXIX, Fig. ^ . 

* Vide for tho fornior, Allan, Plate XXIV, Fig. 1‘1. 
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that followed Ragha’s death, Lakshmi Siihha appears to have 
attempted to coaciliatc them in the first year of iiis reign by 
minting, in addition to the ordinary rupees with Kara Gaurl on 
the reverse, a rupee with Hari Ilara (Vislmu and Siva), of which 
a specimen is in the possession of Mr. Botham.^ In 1092 he 
^ also issued a square quarter-muhur in imitation of the quarter- 
muhurs of his brother Rnjesvara.^ For tlie icst of his reign, 
the coinage is ordinary, liie rev^erse of tlie rupees has a slightly" 
fuller inscription than those of liis predecessors, and reads S'rl 
S'rl Ilara. Gaurl ckarandravinda inakararuUi rncidhukarasya ('‘A 
bee on the nectar of the lotus feet of HaraGauri ”) ; an<liVamw/im 
(King) occurs as a sy 1101130)1 of Nripa on the obverse of liis half- 
muhurs and lialf-rupeea. The last coins known of this King are 
({uartcr-rupees minted in the year 1702. 

i-jakslinu Sijiiha’s Ahom name was Suhe-iipha (" the Colossal 
Tiger of Heaven’), but lie does not appear to have struck *mv 
Ahum coins. 


G A URINATHA HfMHA . 

The son of Lakshmi Siiiiha ascended the throne after 
assuming the Aliom name Svihitpahplia (‘ the Gladsome Tiger of 
the Wide Heaven ’), but no specimen of his Ahom coinage has 
yet come to light. The first known Sanskrit coin dates from 
the year 1703, but from the regnal years on his later coinage, it 
is certain that lie came to the throne in 1702. Mr. (tait also 
mentions tliat Lakshmi Siiiiha died in December, 1702. 1'he 
following tables show how well the coinage of this jieriod illus- 
trates tlie histor 3 ^ Gaurinatha’s troubled reign. The dates 
are those found on rupees, except where otherwise stated. 


I Vide Plate XXVIT, 10; c/. I’late XXV 1, Fisr. t, lV>r the 

ordinary rupee of that year. 

•j Vulc Allan. Pla(e XXIV, Kijr 17. 
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Com dates of Gaurindtha as well as those of Rebels arfainsl his 

miihorihj. 


< i AUKlNATirA. 


I Hiiahatiia 

j (8o-( alleil Raja <>f 
! Raiigpur). 


-Quart or coin. 


1 Lakslnni- 
1 702. 1 

1703. 

1704. 

1705. 

1700. R.Y. 5. 

17(»7, R.Y. 6. 

1708, R. Y. 7. 

1700, R.Y. 8. 

I 1710] Half-Rui)ee R.Y. 0. 
[S.C.J 

1711 [IJiipoo and Quartor- 
Aluhur B j Bo. B. J 

1 712 [1 Ho. R.Y. I I, BMC. 

1 1713] MHo. R Y. 12 [ Ik] 


1 1714] R.Y. 1.3 : ‘ Mnhur 
[B.M.C.]; and ^Bo. |B. 
1715 I 1-Ro.; and « lio. R.Y 
14, B.l 

171*5 KY.l ) 

1 71*5 mint IHmi i ' I 

17 17; and J Re. oi‘ R.Y. 10 


[ K a ni ale.^ vara ’ s 
1720] 


il713 1 B.M.C. : 
! ]-Ro. B.l 

|1714 i B.M.C.] 


and 


Il7l5. 


of i 


1718. 

1719. 


S.vuvananda 
' (Chief of the Morans 
at Bongjnara; so-called* 
Raja of .Alaiak). 


1715 (in Mr. Burn’s 
I Cabinet). 


1710. 

1717. 


Coinage of Caurlnaiha in the Dajlafi'tiff find. 


Year. 

j Rupees. 

Half-Rupees. 

1703 ; 

i 1 


1705 

3 


1 700 

2 

4 (R.Y. 5) 

1707 

7 

14 (R.Y. 0) 

170S 

13 

10 (R.Y. 7) 

1709 

<> 

9 (R.Y". 8) 

1710 1 


9 (R.Y". 9) ? 

1710 

46 

H ( /n Z=:l)l8ai) ? 

( = 1794 A.D.) 

1717 

1 

n 

10 (R.Y". 10) 

R.Y. 1 

(.3: included 

34 

Undated 

in 1716) 

414 

Total 

79 

510 
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The persecution of the Mofunarias that was initiated after 
an attack on the King in 1704 ultimately led in 1708 to a serious 
revolt, and tlie Buranjis state that GauiiiKitha lied from Rang- 
pur, the capital, to Oauhati, leaving the Burlia Gohain behind 
at, Jorhat to co[)o with tlie rebels. Fighting went on for several 
^vears, and in 1713 Bharatha Siihha, the leader of the Moamarifis 
at Rangpur, showed by his action in estal)lishing a mint that ho 
regarded (iaurinatha as no longer on the throne. It would ap- 
pear moreover from the great rarity of tire coijis of tlie interven- 
ing ^ears that GaurTnatlia, praetically speaking, issued no coins 
for the entire period from 1710 to 1710, vv4ien he was re- 
instated at Rangpur by the British. 

The minting of coins by Bharatha may also supply anotJi(‘r 
reason, beyond that given by Mr. (hiit, for the action of Claurl- 
mitha in appealing to the British in 1714. Atthoeud of 1792 A. D. 
(r- Saka 1714) Captain Welsh, who had been deputed with six 
compani<NS of se])oys to help Gaurrnatha, met the King lleeing 
from ( lauliati, whicli had been raided by some Moarnaria Dorns, 
and shortly afterwards Gaulrati was re-occupied. Here Captain 
Welsh remained for more than a year, busy with the })acifica- 
tion of Lower Assam, while in Eastern Assam, as the coins 
sliow, Bharatha continued to reign. Barvirnanda also appears 
to have begun to strike coins at this time. Iji January, 1794 
(Sak'd 1715), an advance was made against the Moamari:is. 
tlorhat, where the Burha Cohriin had maintained himself over 
since Gaunmltlia’s /light in 1708, was reached in the middle of 
F(^bruary and Rangpur entered on the 18th of March. Shortly 
afterwards a Durbar of re-installation was held. Mr. (hiit ap- 
pears to consid(*r that the Durbar took jdace in March, but as 
the coins that were presumably struck on tins occasion bear the 
date 1710 and R.Y. 1, whih* the S'clka year 1716 docs not 
commence until April 1st, 1794 A.D.', eitlier the Durbar was 
held after April 1st, or the coins were slightly post-dated. In 
consequence of imperative ordeis from the new Governor- 
General, the British troops three months later were withdrawn 
from Assam, whereupon the Moamarias again compelled Gaurl- 
na tha to forsake Rangjuir. Presumably tlieso were the followers 
of Sarvananda, as, from tlie disappearance of his coins, Bha- 
ratha Siihha would seem to have been crushed in Captain 
Welsh’s final operations against tlie Moamarias. Mr. Botham 
has pointed out to me that a corroboration of Gaunnatha’s capital 

having then become Jorhat is found in the ~1w (D\) for Disai , 

the Assamese name for Jorhat that occurs at the bottom of the 
obverse of certain other coins of this year. Another curious 
v^ariety of the coins bearing tlie date 1716, is one in the iiossession 
of Mr. Botham with the Bengali number 'iir (68) at the bottom 


1 Cunningham, Indian Eras, p. 196. 
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of the reverse. Mr. Botham suggests that tliis may refer to 
Uaiirinatha’s age at the time, and the probability of the sugges- 
tion is evident from the following argument derived from the 
Ruran ji rlates. Lakshmi Siihha was the youngest son of Rudra 
Sihiha who died in lO^O. Hence Lakshmi when ho died in 1702 
must have been at least 00. He is not likely to have had a son* 
l>efore he was 15 or 10, so that GaiirTnatha, his eldest son, was 
probably not born till 1052. If Oaurniatha happened to have 
been l)orn in this year, his age in 1710 would have been 04, 
which is a snflieiently close ap]n'Oximalion to OS for us to assume 
that Mr. Botham’s supi>osition is (‘orrect. It follows from tfiis 
that Gaurinatha was born in 1048, wdiile the age of LakshmT 
Siiiiha (07) at the time of his death would appear- to have been 
uruha-stated by Mr. Gail.* Gaurinatha exidently ceased to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the British as sooji a-s they left 
the country and the half-coins of the following year clearly beaf‘ 
R.Y. 10. Rup(‘es of 1717, like tlie later ones of 1710, have no 
legnal year number. 

With regard to tlie miihur of 1718, noted hy Mr. Allan as 
ix^ing in some other Cabinet than that of the Ilritislr Museum, 
it is, indeed, possible that this coin is a posthumous one struck 
by th(‘ Burba Gohaiii wdille he was arranging for the accession 
of Kinar am (Kamak^svara) ; but as Gaurinatha is stated to have 
died on Docembi r IDth, 1705, while the A77 /y/ year 1718 only 
began on April Oth., 1700, it is hardly likidy that Gaurinatha’s 
death could have been concealed for nearly 4 montlis. In this 
case, therefore, 1710 sliould jrrohalrly he read for 1718, just as 
with the first (jiiarter-rui)ee of I^iidra Siiiiha there was con- 
fusion I)(‘tween I (*>10 and 1018. 

In addition to the coins already catalogued by McvSsrs. 
Vdneent Smitli and Allan with obverse reading S'rl Sn Hani 
Oaurl rharaimravinda (or kamaln) niahiraufla m.adhuhirast/a , 
Gaurlnatiia introduced various changes in the inscri[)tion on the 
reverse of his coins in the year 1700. The chief one is a com- 
plete reversion to th(‘ inscri|)tions found on Rudra Siihha’s 
rupee. 

Obverse. Reverse. 


(1) SH S'ti mat sva 

(2) reja de.va R'n Oau 

(3) rmatha Simliasya 

(4) STike 1700 

(5) o 


(1) aVH Sri lla 

(2) m (Umrl pa 

(3) d amlnija rnadkn 

(4) karasya 

Simh a"* facing Right.) 

[S. C. and B.] 


T’he Dallating find also placed the Shillong Cabinet in 
possession of a unique series of half-rupees, man 3 ' with Regnal 

1 History, p. 188. There is also contrail lotion between the stato- 
iiient niado on this page and tluit found at the top of |>. IH4. 
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Years, and otliers with marks which are apparently mint marks. 
These mai ks include , (3 , V , (33^, , and Maltese 

crosses of various sizes, mostly at the bottom of the obverse, 
(kiins of Regnal Years 1 (at bottom of reverse, and also at bottom 

both obverse and reverse), 5, 6 (one At bottom of obverse, 
and the other at bottom of reverse), 7, 8, 9, and 16 occur. A 
reproduction of a curious half-coin with regnal year 9 at the 
bottom of the obveise anti «l at the bottom of the reverse is 
given as Tig. 5, of Plate XXVI; and six half-rupees were also 

found at Dafiating with (‘Disai') at the bottom of the 
obverse, which presumably date from eitlier 1716 or 1717. 

One-tliirty-second muhurs and ,^’^-rupees also appt^ar for 
tJie first time among the coins of Ganruiatha, and in certain cases 
(iaiirl is misspelt instead of c'JtWt). A similar mistake also 

oC(Uirs in the half-rupee of Jogesvara (en/c Plate XXVI, Tig- P‘1), 
as well as in that of Lakshml Siihha (v\f^ instead of 

Coins ok BffAHATHA, >Saiivanani)a and Kamalksvaka 
(Kinakam). 

Idle coins of the two usurpers, Bharatha Siiiiha at llaiig- 
])ur and Sarvananda 8imha at Bengmara, are eliaracterised by 
the introdue-tion in both eases, on tlie reverse, of Krishna 
instead of llaia Gaurl, while Bharatlia Sihiha on the obverse of 
his coins claims to be of the lineage of Bhagadatta, tlie famous 
Kinir of Pra^jydtishpur. All of Bharatha Siihha’s rupees are 
stated by Mr Alhni to bear tlie same inscription, but in the 
(‘ase of SarvAnauda, coins are found with a different one to 
that given by Mr. Allan on p. 327 of his paper. Specimens of 
both types are rcprodiu;ed as Pdgs 6 and 7 of Plate XXVI, and 
it will be seen that the Shillong coin of 1716 differs from the coin 
ot 1717 by reading Nrijxi.sya for Narendrasya, while the three 
last lines of the reverse read (2) charana karnala, (3) tnakaranda 
mu, (4) dhukarasya inst^ead of (2) ixidapadramivanda^ rnakar- 
andahrinda, (4) madhukarasya. Three different half-rupees of Sar- 
vananda also occurred in the Dafiating find and are now in the 
vShillong Pabim't. They will be found reproduced in Figs. 8, 9 
and 10 of Plate XXVI at the end of this paper. The conclusion 
of the inscription on the obveise reads either Narendrasya or 
Nripasya, while the three variations in the reverse are Sri Srt 
Krishna pada pardyanasyu, Sri Srt Krishna madhukarasya and 
Sri Srt Krishna charana madMikarasya. 

The coins of Bharatha Sihiha of 1718 and 1719 prove his 
identity with the “ Bharathi Raja” mentioned by Mr. Gait as 
having broken into revolt immediately after the announcement 
of Gaurinatlia’s death, and he appears to have taken the place 
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of 8arvHiianda as leader of the Moamari^ls, a.*^ no coins of Sarva- 
narida are known subsequent to 1717. Bharatha’s insurrec- 
tion probably accounts for the non-existence of any coins of 
Kamalesvara, Gaurlnritha’s successor, before 1720, and tlie 
minting of coins in tliis year raises a question as to whether the 
date of Bharat ha’s death (1721) is correctly given by the* 
Buranjis. Marsden (Nmmsmata (hicnUilia, p. 777) states that 
Kamalesvara, who is said to have been an illegitimate descen- 
dant of Kana, th(^ second son of Gadadhara, was never pro> 
perly installed, and although he survived until 1732 it is curi- 
ous that the only coins known that bear liis najne are those 
dated 1720.' From Mr. Gait’s account of ]\is reign there seem 
to have becni constant rebellions, and in 1727 at the invitation 
of tlie Moran Moamarias, wlio had agaiji revolted under Sarva- 
?)anda 8imha, detachments of tlie Burmest^ for tlic first time 
were brought into the oonntry to fight againsf the adherents 
of the Biirlia Gohain. 

CUANDUA KaNTA, BkAJANATIJA, IMmANOAR ANI> 
JoaE^VARA. 

According to the Buranjhs, the Burlia (Johain plac(;d 
Chandra Kanta, the youthful brother of Kamalesvara, on the 
throne wlien f lic latter died, but none of liis coins are known 
(‘.xcept those of 1741 and 1742. Five years after Chandra 
Kanta’s nominal accf^ssion, one Badan Chandra, a Bar IMuikan 
whom the Burlia (Gohain wished to dismiss, lied hrst to Calcutta 
and then to Burma, where in I73s AVa/.v/ lie induced the Burmese 
King to send an army against the Builia Gohain, on the pre- 
teneci that 1-he Bur lia Gohain had usuipiai all tluj authority of 
tlie Assam King. The Burmese army of invasion twice defeated 
the Assamese armies, but left the country in tlie following year 
on payment of an indemnity. On their departure, the Assamese 
ministers quarn*Jled amongst themselves, and the son of the old 
Burha Gohain, who had died in the year of the Burmese invasion, 
proclaimed Bra janritha, a grandson or great-grandson of Rajes- 
vara 8imha, to be King, in BTtka 1739 (February 1818). “ Braja- 
natha at once caused coins to be struck in his own name, but it was 
now remembered that he was ineligible for tin? throne as he had 
suffered mutilation, and his son Purandar Simha was, therefore, 
made King instead of him. Chandra Kanta was seized and his 
right ear was slit in order to disqualify him from again sitting 
on the throne” (Gait). Intelligence of these events quickly 
reached Burma, and on the arrival of a fresh Burmese army, 
about a year later (February 1819, or the end of 1740 S'dfai), 
Purandar Siihlia fled to Gauhati and Chandra Kfinta was again 
placed on the throne by the Burmese. He remained a nominal 

For reproduction of this coin, vide Plato XXV M, Fig. 1 1, posVa. 
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Kins for about two years, during wiiicli time he struck coins 
dated 1741 and 1742 krika, but at last, anxious about his own 
safety, in April, 1821, he tied tirst to Gauhati and tlien to 
liritish territory.’^ Finding that they could not induce him to 
conn? back, tlie Burmese placed another prince of indviiown 
•descent called Jogesvara on tlie throne. 

The coins of Brajanatha show that Mr. VTiicent Smith’s 
statement that he only ruled in February, 1<S18, is not correct, 
for coins of both 17‘19 and 1740 exist. As the Saka year 1744) 
did not begin until 7th April, 1818,' it seems probable that he 
was actually on tlie tli rone for about three montlis. The Dahat ing 
find included a half-coin belonging to liirn with apparently the 
mint mark on it.^ This appears to indicate that Brajanatha 
minted at Rarigpur. in addition to Ghandra Kauta’s gold 
miilmr of 1741, given by Mr. Allan, rupees of 1742 are also in 
the Cabinets of ( dl. Gurdon and Mr Botham, while Mr. Jiothani 
;dso possesses a (piarter- rupee of 1742. JNo rupees are known of 
Jogesvara, the prince whom tlie Burmese placed on the throne 
u'hen (diandra Kanta took refuge witVi the British at the beginning 
of J743 /Sato, and who, according to Prinsej), was “ raised by the 
Assamese wife of an Ava monarcli but Mr, Botham has a 
(juarter- rupee struck in tliat year. Undated half-coins also 
occur, and one of those from the Datiatirig find is reproduced as 
Fig. 13, Idat.e XXVI, During Jogesvara’s nominal reign the 
Burmese ajipear also to have experimented in coinage of their 
own [vide the rupees witli a pig on the reverse, wliich wen‘ 
deserihed in the previous paper of this series, Journ. AsUitir. Soc,, 
Bengal, 1010, p. 104). 

Botli Chandra Kanta and Puraudar Simha continued iu- 
depciidontly their struggles with the Burmese until the Britisli 
interveiuHl in 1824 A.D. (t74U S'dka). The Britisli campaign 
resulted in 1820 in the anm*xation of Lower Assam, and for eight 
years Upper Assam was also administered by the British The 
wdiole of Upper Assam, except Sadiya and Matak, was tlien 
1 landed hack to Purandar Siiiiha. It eontinued in liis possession , 
with Jorlult as the capital, until October 1838, when his admin- 
istration having proved a failure in all respects, he was deposed 
and pensioned.” No coins of tin’s ruler are known to exist, 
eitlier for his sliort reign before the Burmese invasion, or after 
he was temporarily re-instatc<l by the British. 

1 Cunningham, op. rlt., p. 187. 

Vide IMate XX\ 1, I 1 . postea. 
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APPENDIX. 
Plate XXVI. 


Coins of the Dallating Find, 

1. Rudka Simha — Half-Rapee — Size •65". Weight — S7'2 grains. 


Obverse, 

S^ri Ifrl 
Rudra Si 
mkasya 


Reverse. 

Sri Sri 
S'iva pada 
parasya 


No ornamentation or date. 

Another specimen in the Daflating find had a half flower to 
the riglit of the S'ri on obverse, and a dot to the right of tlie 
S'ri on reverse as in tlie B. M. specimen. 


2. iSiVA SiMHA AND PhITJ.EsVAUI — RirpCi' — “88". 
Weight— nO-5 grains. 


Sri S'ri Siva 
Simha Nripa Mahi 
shi S'ri Phuleiva, 
ri devyah 


S'ri Sl'i Hara 
(Jaiirl pada pa 
raya nayah 
STlhe l'()49 
Simha' R.) 


9. 8'iva Simha and SAiivKsvAiil. 


S'ri S'ri Si 
va> Simh a Na 
resvara 


Weights 5 * 2 gra, i ns. 

Udvalla 
b/uf S'ri Sarvvc 
ivarl devlndm 




4. LaksiimI Simha — Rupee — *86". Weight — \lb^) grains. 


Srrl S'ri Svarga 
deva S'ri Lalcshml 
Sirnha Nripasya 
S'dke 1692 
(‘ Simha' R.) 


S'ri JS'rl I lava 
( Uiurl ch a ra n dr a 
vi nda mal'urdnda 
mad h u ka ra si/a 


5. GaurTnatha — Half-Rupee — *65". Weight— grains. 


S'ri S'ri Gau 
rlndtha Si 
mha Nripasya 


9 


S'ri S'ri Ha, 
ra Gaurl pa 
da jxirasya 
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(). Sauvananda — Rupee — *95". Weight — 178*4 grains. 
Obverse. 


Sri Sri Svarga 
(leva Sri Sarvvdna 
nda Simha Nripasya 
Sake 1710 


Sri Sri Simya 
deiKi Sarwananda 
S im h a N a r(^ ndrasya 
Sake Mil 
Simha* L.) 

“(Coin) of Mis Heavenly 
Majesty Kiiiijj Sarv’ananda 
Siriilia, (struck) in Sdka 1717'’ 


Keverse. 

SH Sri Krishna 
charana kamala 
makaranda nia 
dhnkarasya 

We{(jht—\li'y2 grains. 

Sri Sri Krishna 
pada padmadvanda 
niaka randa vrinda 
nuidhu kora sya 

“A bee on the abounding 
nectar of the twin lotus feet of 
Sri Krishna” 


Simhad L.) 

7. Sarvananda — Rupee— *05". 


8. Sarvananda — Half •Rupee — *70'". Weight — 80-3 grains. 


Sri S'7‘i Sarvvd 
nanda Simha Na 
rmdrasya 


Sri Si'i Kri 
shna pada pa 
rayanasya 


9. Sauvananda — flalf-Rupee — *65"'. Weight — 81*8 grains. 

Sri Sri So Sri Sri 

rvvdnanda. Si Krishna madhu 

m h a N r i pa sya karas ya 

10. Sarvananda — Ilalf-Rxipee — *07". Weicfhi — 88 2 grains. 

As on No. 9. Sri S^ri Kri 

shna charana ma 
d/iukarasya 


11. Braj ANATHA — Half-Rupce — *64". Wei(jhl — 84* I gi'ains. 

Sri Sri Bra Sri Sri Rd 

jandtha Si dhd Krishna pa 

mha A^ripasya da parasya 

Ra 1 (? Rangpur, R Y. 1) 

12. Chandra Kanta — Rupee — *85". Weight — 174*8 

Sri Sri Svarga^ Sri Sri Hara 

deva Sri Chandra Kd Oauri charandra 

nta Simha Narendrasya> vinda makaranda, 

^ke 1741 madhukarasya 

SimkaJ L) 
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13. JoGK^VAHA -llaij- fitipce — -fU' . Weiynl ~S / -4 (p /m.s\ 

Obvc'rse. 

Reverse*. 

aS'> 7 n/i 7o 

Sri Sri Ha 

gckvara Si 

ra Caari pa 

mha Xripasya 

da parasya 

111 otiicv .specimens 

rTaiiri is spell (correctly ( C'4^?r1' 

instead of C‘?1^f<r ), 


PLATE XYin. 

Coins in the Cahtnei of 

Mr. . 1 , IF. Hot ham, (’\S, 

I. UiTiVRA Smufa Muhur- 

-77 I V e igh t — ! 7 1 * 1 gra in s , 

Sri Sri nail 

Sn S'ri Ha 

Svanja detHi liu 

ra (ianrl pa 

dr a Sim/aisj/d S' 

damha ja tnad.hv, 

ake 1020 

karasya 

(^S'-'u/ar L) 


2, S'lvv Siv.iiA and PiiAMATifG- VAiii — (^narter-lliipee 

Weight- 

14•0 grain-^. 

Sri Si 

Jdyil S'ri 

va Si mha 

Prama/hc 

\ ripa 

.rvarasga (() 4 

3, SivA {Si MHA — Itupee — 

' *3 IF e igh t -\ l\a\ gra i n. v . 

S'^ri Sri //?// 

Sri S'ri Hava 

t Svarga d( ra S'i 

Caari pa da 

va Sirnha Nripasya 

mhuja madhu 

Sake 1a)5 1 

kanrsya 

18 

C Sirnha/' R. ) 

4 . 8i A S 1 : i 1 1 A an d A w ii i k a — // aU- Hupe e • t > 7 \ 

Weight— 

SOd) graiih^. 

Sri Sri Si 

1 Ulmlla. 

va Shhha No 

hha Sri madamhi 

nmxira 

kd devindm- 


10, 
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5. S'lVA SiMHA and SarvissvarI — Rufee — *98^ 
Weight — 168*3 grains. 


Obverse. 

iSVi S'r% Sira 
*Simha Nripa udva 
llabha Sri Sarvve 
ivari deviniim 
13 


Reverse. 

S^r% Sri Ha/ra 
Gauri pada 
pardyandnam 
Sake 1666 
( ' Simha ’ L) 


6. Rajbsvara — Quarter- Muhur — *53"'. 

Weight -45*7 grains (ringed). 

Sri Sri Rd Sake 

jesvara Si 16^8 

mha Nripasya 

7. Raje^vara — Quarter- Muhur ^ Sq.~'dW'. Weight — 41*4 grs. 
[Inscription identical with that of oclOAfonal Qtiarter-MvJiur.] 

8. Raje^vaka — Eighth-Muhur — *42". Weight — 20 6 grains. 

Sri Sri Rd SiMia 

j ekvara N ri pa sya 


9. Rajksvara — Eighth- Makur, Sg . — *34''. W eight — 21 5 grains. 

[Inscription as on octacfonal Eighth- Mnhvr, hut trace of Regnal 
year 4 or 7 at hoitom of obverse.] 


10. Lakshm! Slwha — Rupee of 1692 — *85''. 174*6 grs. 


The same as the otlier rupees Sri Sn Ha 
of 1692 (cf. Plate XXVI, ri Hnra paramn 
Pig. 4) pada padma f)a 

rayauasya 

Devoted to the excellent 
lotus feet of Hari Hara 
I Vishnu and 8iva) 


11. KAMAhEsVARA —Rupee — ’9"'. Weight — 174*4 grains^ 


Sri Sri Svarga 
deva Sri Kamaleiva 
ra Simha Narendrasija 
Sdke 1720 
(‘ Simha ’ L) 


Sri Sri Hara 
Gaiiri chara va ka 
mala makaranda 
niadhnknrasya 
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11 

y? 

III 

o, 0 

IV 

I/O ^ 

V 

kj : 

VI 

VO 

VII 

10 

VIII 

W 

IX 

yf 

X 


XI 

W 

XII 

? 

XI n 

VP 

XIV 

a 

XV 

p 

XVI ! 

IV 

\VII 

"0.0 ; 

^vni 

kP : 

XIX 

tt/ : 

XX 

cfe 1 

XXI i 

yV \ 

\X1I 

V'! 

mm' 

\ 

n 1 

n- ■ 

) “ Is used lik( 


Is a 
kba 

gs'i 

ii.a (u^Ti) 

(■ha 

ja, fiM 

jhr. 


tl).*! 

(la 

(Ilia 

lift 

pa 

plia 

l a, \va 

blia 

Ilia, (final| 
rn). 


lifi 


y(\ («) 

I 

yQ 

i 

y>n («) 
^> 0 - : 
o i 

t ' 

W \ 

yhc w j 


(a) 


i (sojiictiiucsf- 
as in “ nicl ”). 


c (a.s in 
c 

o (as in ‘‘off’') 

6 (as in “inonii”)] 

u (,.) 


j a (as in “all”) 

oi (as in “boil”) 

Sdd'tir, nr mark 
nf final cniiso- 
jiant = lffn}»;ali 
/iitgitntit ami 
8 auskril virdmo. 
Tf is omitted in 
tlio noins of 
Praniatta. aiul 
Ka.)(:*.svttra.] 


Knnns of {^yllaViloK found on tin* Alioiii 
Coins in tho Britisli Miisfuiu 
■OuWiioi. 


I HJn ■ Ooi , Jak ; Jiat ; 

I : san;ka]t: 

HOI ; K)* kuf ; clinni. 
' ta ; ra. 

UJl > . plm. 

pin; 

cliiii ; Inii : 


' non. 
in ; in : 
pi ; siiiA. 
Iniii ; Inim ; 
klnin ; 
lilint. 
rnin. 
us ; ( U ; 


10 

Jby 

c'ldi ; 

^ ; i inuii ; 

L^t J I l<(l)<‘i.:p(l)nk. 

^ 5 I rai. 

i ' dan : ])li( r)!)!!. 

Ut) . I nat. 

: boi. 


tliny are mitial” (Griertion). The inherent vowel sound in Aliorn being </, vowels liuve onlv to be 
imlicated avIkmi a oonsoiuint ha.s a (litlennd vow.d sound than (/,) Jn combinuticm, the preli.v’of this 
voAvel is omitted, (r) In eombinaiion, if t”** sulh.\ be omitted, this vow«d sometimes stands for // 
I.S in “h nd”. (d) Only found in open syllahhis. (e) In comhiiiution the suffix is dropped. 

'I'ho eonsonaiit and voavoI coluniiiH give the forms ot.tho letters as found in the Ahom liumn/U. 

AHV)M MUnUR OF RA.IESVARA SIMIIA ( 8 UREMFHA). 

(CaIUNKT of the BUJTISII McsEU.M — CNIQUE). 


Obverse. 

( 1 ) the (jod, .sif, tiger, 

( 2 ) mn, border, phd, heaven, 
pin, became, ( 3 ) khiln. King, 
Ulkm, year, ( 4 ) Bait'lhd. 

“ The God, Siirempha (the tiger 

tVom the border of heaven), became 

King ii/ the year Raisliia” ( 43 rd 
L)f the 20 th or cycle of 

llO vears counting from 538 A.L>. 
= 1751 A.D.). 



i Kkvkhse. 

fl) Kao, \. I'vayer. 

(iJ) hi'iACl'- LriKln 

( 3 ) ..il'./r, did, name. 

“ioflin i.j ayer inthename 

of the hea veiify Leiidan ” (/.(?., 

Indra). : 


H E. 8. et G. C. B. fee., 2l8t Junp llHW. 
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35* The Kotwallpara Spurious Grant of Samacara Deva. 

By Rakhal Das Banerji, with a Prefatory Note by Mr. 
H. E. Stapleton, B.A., Inspector of Schools, Dacca. 


NOTE 

The principal feature of the country lying in the S. W. 
of Faridpur district is the finely preserved fortification of 
Kotwalipara, the mud walls of which are each about 2 miles 
long and 20 to 30 feet high. Early in 1908, in the course of a 
tour of inspection in Bakarganj and Southern Faridpur, I had 
the opportunity of visiting the locality in company with an 
Assistant Settlement Officer, Babu Kalipada Maitra, and as 
the result of my request that he should look out for coins, and 
copper plates similar to the one described in the Journ. Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal for 1896, pp. 6—15, by Babu Nagendranath 
Basil, that is alleged to have come from the village of Pifi- 
juri close to and outside the south-west corner of the for- 
tification, Kalipada Babu forwarded to me later, in 1908, 
the rubbings of two Guxita coins, and the copi)er-plate that 
forms the subject of Babu Rakhaldas Banerji ’s note. A cast 
of one Gujita coin now in my {lossession, belonging to Skanda 
Gupta, was exhibited with the copper-plate at the Society’s 
Conversazione last January, and the other coin is dealt with in 
a recent paper on Eastern Bengal and Assam history (Journ. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1909, Contributions I, p. 142). The 
copper-plate was at first entrusted to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri who, with the help of Pandit Nilmani 
Chakra varti, roughly deciphered it and read the date as being 
44 of the Sri Harsha era (= 651 A.D.). He added, however, 
that, in the opinion of the late Dr. Bloch, the plate was a 
kuta kasana, or forgery, Babu Rakhaldas Banerji subsequently 
undertook to make a more thorough study of the plate, with 
the result that Dr. Bloch’s opinion seems to be confirmed. 

The plate is said to have been recently discovered about 
9 inches under the surface of the ground by a cultivator while 
his holding at Ghagrahati, a inauza close to Pinjurl on 
the Ghagar River which runs from north to south along the 
western par of the fortification. The names of the mauzas in 
the immediate vicinity bear no relation to the names given at 
the end of the fortification, but 2i miles north, near the north- 
west comer of the fort, occur four mauzas, FerJAam (to the south 
of the village and thana Ghagarliat), Koakha (to the north- 
east of the same village), Parkunahat (within the fort at the 
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N.-W, angle), and Kujbon (a large mauza, of which the southern 
boundary is the northern par). The first two appear to be the 
modern representatives of Vidyadhara Jogikd and Chandra 
Varmma Kogaka respectively, and indicate that the original de- 
^ posit-spot of the copper-plate under consideration was, near the 
place where the old road from Ghagrahat to Gaurnadi (in N.-E. 
Bakarganj) still passes through the western par. 

The plate is interesting as dating from before the time of 
the Sena Kings, though it is disappointing that no light is thrown 
on the question as to who was the builder of the pars. The 
discovery of the Gupta coins in villages lying close to the 
western par may be taken, however, as proof that the fortifica- 
tion dates back to at least Gupta times, as, apart from the 
pars, there is nothing in the surrounding hil country to induce 
invaders from the N.-E. to visit the place. The history of the 
locality will form the subject of a later paper. 

H. E. S. 

The plate was sent to me at Mussoorie by Mr. H. E. 
Stapleton in September, 1908. It was sent back in November 
from Lucknow for the Society’s Conversazione. Tlie plate was 
finally handed over to me for publication in July 1909. Mr. 
Stapleton has recorded the provenance in the prefatory note. 
The discovery of the copper-plate and the gold coin in the 
mounds of the outskirts of Kotwalipara is of great interest, as 
it proves beyond doubt that there was an ancient settlement 
at this place centuries prior to the Mussalman conquest. 
Kotwalipara or Kotallpadfi is at present known as one of the 
oldest Brahniana colonies in Bengal. Prof. Nilmani Chakra- 
vartti wrote to me while I was at Lucknow that the late 
Dr. Bloch had pronounced the grant to be a forgery. Dr. 
Bloch himself told me a sliort time before his death, that he 
considered the grant to be a forgery. Nothing seems irregulai' 
in the script or tlie date at first. The script belongs to the 
])eriod when acute-angled characters were beginning to be used 
in North-Eastern India, and the ancient Gupta alphabet of 
the Eastern variety was gradually becoming out of date. The 
date also is not irregular, the year 34 of the Harsa era — 640-41 
A.D. also suiting the palaeography. After prolonged examina- 
tion I foimd some of the minor irregularities in the script : — 

(1) In all cases, the letter ha, when it occurs singly, is 
of the form generally to be found in early Gupta inscriptions 
of the Western variety and shows ru> acute angle at the bottom. 
But when it is used in a compound letter it has the form to be 
found in early Gupta characters of the Eastern variety, which 
is to be found in the Allahabad Asoka-pillar inscription of Samu- 
dra Gupta * and the Dhanaidaha grant of Kumaragupta I.^ In 

i Fleet’s (iupta Inscriptions, p. 1. * See ante, vol. v, p. 459. 
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a previous number of the Journal I have tried to establish that 
the Eastern variety of the early Gupta alphabet was dying 
out in the early decades of the fifth century. The Patiakeila 
grant of Sivaraja * and the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahii- 
naman ^ prove that the elimination of the Eastern variety of * 
the fourth century alphabet was complete by the end of the 
sixth century A.D. This conclusion is furtlier borne out by the 
Milnde^varl Inscription of Udayasena and the Gan jam plate 
of the time of Sa^ahkaraja.* Moreover the ha of the Western 
variety occurring singly and that of the Eastern variety 
occurring in compounds {/mm in brdhmana in line 1 1 and line 
14), are liardly in keeping with the general tone of tlie characters 
of the inscriptions. But I shall have to dilate on this point 
later on. 

(2) In all oases, the long t has the form generally to be 
found in the Eastern variety of the early Gupta alphabet. 
The most consjhcuous case is the i in Jlvadatta in line 4 and to 
some extent I in Kesav-ddln in line 15. But in a genuine in- 
scription of the Harsa year 34 one expects long 1 of the looped 
form to be found in the Munde^vari Inscription or the Ganjani 
grant. 

(3) There are two cases of the occurrence' of the short i 
in its single form, and in each case it has a different form. The 
i in icc/idmy-aham in line 9 consists of two dots, one above the 
other, and vertical straight lino to the prop(^r left. The t in 
icchato in line 14 (consists of two dots, placed side by side with 
a horizontal straight line below them. The usual form of ^ in 
inscriptions of the first half of the seventh century is to bo found 
in the two copper-plate grants of Harsavarddhana and the 
Ganjani plate of the time of Sas^ahkaraja. Tliis (ionsists of 
two dots or circles placed sid(^ by side and a curved line below 
them. 

(4) Many of the characters of this inscription exhibit 
fourth century or early Gupta forms. In the nuijority of cases 
the letter ma has the hooked form to be found in tlie H/idradi Dih 
Lihga inscription. The bipartite ya looks ill side by side witli 
sa^ ja and ha (when it occurs alone), in which no acute angle 
can be traced. 

(5) I>a as a subscript letter occurs only once and resembles 
the hooked la of the Eastern variety. In this inscription la in 
all other cases resembles the la of the Western variety of 
the Gupta alphabet. 

(6) Da has two forms when occurring in the same com- 
pound nda : — c.f. Suvarnda in line 3 and mandale in line 4 
with Vatsa/cmida in line 7 and Janardda/ca^/cmida in line 8. In 

I Ep. Ind., vol. ix, p. 286. 

^ Fleet’s Qupta Inscriptions, p. 274, pi. xlia. 

8 Ep. Ind., vol. ix, p, 289. ♦ Ibid,, vol. vi, p. 143. 
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the last two oases the compound has the form to be found in 
all Northern Indian inscriptions from the second to seventh 
century A.D. 

(7) The scribe has made a serious mistake in using some 
4Dighth century characters of the Nortliern variety in the 
word Parkkatl in line 19. The letter pa in the word does not 
resemble the remaining ones, which are usually rectangular in 
form, seldom showing an acute angle. In this letter, the right- 
hand vertical and the horizontal straight lines of the letter 
have merged into a single curve. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of pa is to be found in inscriptions of tlie seventh and 
eighth centuries A .D. But tlie more important piece of evidence 
is to be found in the second syllable rkka. This consists of two 
loop€>d kas and a superscrijjt ra. But even in the Banskliera 
and Madhuban plates of Harsavarddliana, which are inscribed 
with characters so cursiv^e and at the same time the execution is 
so very beautiful that they may be taken to represent the (‘urrent 
script of the period, the looped form of ka in the sixth centurx 
A.D. are to be found in the Bodh-Gaya Inscription of Mahii- 
naman and the Ganjarn plates of tlie time of Sasaiika. * 

This form of ka becomes fairly common from tlie last 
({uart(>r of the seventh century A.D. and afterwards. 

Thus, we find that the characters used in this copper- 
plate inscription w^ore collected fjorn alphabets in use in three 
different centuries : — 

(1) The alphabet of the third and the first half of the 
fourth century A.D., c.f. ha in hnia and la in iloka. The form 
of ma shows that it was copied from the early Gupta alphabet 
of the Eastfun variety. 

(2) The alpliabct of the last half of the fiftli century and 
the first half of the sixth century A.D. of North-Eastern India. 
The absence of acute angles in ja, pa, ha and la shows that the 
alpliabet of the joeriod of tlie Munde6vaii inscription was also 
included. 

(3) The regular alphabet of the sixth (lentury with its pro- 
fusion of acute angles is also very conspicuous. This alphabet 
came into general use in North-Eastern India in the earlier 
part of the seventh century A.D. 

Apart from the palaeographical evidence, the wording of 
the inscription itself is suflScient to prove that it is a forgery. 

The formula of a regular grant of land as is to be found 
in majority of copper-plate inscriptions may be divided into 
three separate parts — 

(1) The first portion may be either in prose or verse and 
generally gives the genealogy of the king or eulogium on him. 


Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 274, pi. xlia : Epi.Ind., a oI. vi, 143. 
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In shorter grants this portion is written in prose and gives the 
titles of the king. 

(2) The second portion is invariably written in prose and 
contains the announcement of the grant to the various officers 
concerned. This portion also contains the details about the* 
grant, e.g,, the particular division, district or sub-division in 
which the land or village granted was situated. 

(3) Some imprecatory verses generally taken from some 
of the Dharma Sastras are added at the end. In some cases 
the date is given after these imprecatory verses. 

This grent differs from the majority of copper- plate grants 
discovered up to date in the following particulars : — 

(1) The king does Jiot seem to be the donor, or to have 
consented, or to have sanctioned the graiit. 

(2) The name of the donor cannot be made out from the 
wording of this grant. 

(3) The officers cojicerned in a particular grant are never 
mentioned b\' name: at least no such instance luis been dis- 
covered up to date. 

(4) Siipratikasviimi seems to be the agent by wdioin the 
var ious officers mentioned in lines 4 to 8 are informed about 
the grant. But the very same man is again mentioned in line 
17. The construction of this lino is ambiguous, but it seems 
that he is the man to whom tlie grant was jnade. For example, 
compare the statement in lines 9 to 12, where he says, ''By 
your grac(j I intend to settle for over in order to spread the 
sacrificial rites in tliis world.” The wording of this line too is 
also very ambiguous, and I am not quite sure as to tlie exact- 
ness of the above translation. Such a statement, viz,, the 
expression of the grantee’s intention, is very odd in the word- 
ing of a copper-plate grant and, so far as I know, has not been 
met with before. Tlie employment of the recipient of a grant 
as a Dutaka is again extremely unusual, and I believe no such 
case lias been met with up to date. 

The wording of the copper-plate, as I Ijave already state<l, 
is very ambiguous, and it cannot be made out who is the real 
donor. It is quite certain that the king mentioned in line 2 is 
not the donor. The grant may have been made by the officers 
mentioned on the obverse, but this is not certain. In any case, 
when a subordinate officer, or a number of officers, or a private 
personage makes a grant, it is absolutely necjessary to obtain 
the royal sanction to it. Similar cases have already been met 
with : compare the Kamauli grant of the Singara Chief Vatsa- 
raja of the Vikrama year 1 191 = 1134 A.D.* 

The contents of lines 12 and 13 are quite unintelligible. 
Here and there words of Sanskiitic origin are to bo found 

i Epi. Ind., vol. iv, p. 131. 
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mixed up with what seems to be unintelligible gibberish. The 
scribe’s object most probably was to create an impression by 
using liigh-sounding words. Dr. Bloch seems to have deci- 
phered these two lines in a different manner, but I do not think 
• he succeeded in interj^reting them. We have a mention of a 
forged grant in the Madhuban grant of Harsavarddhana, in 
which we find that the king, finding that a Brahmana named 
Vamarathya was enjoying a village named Somakundaka in 
the 8ravasti bhiikti by holding a forged grant, confiscated the 
village and granted it to another man in the 25th year of his 
reign, i.e,, 631-32 A.D. The wording of the 10th line of the 
plate is quite clear. 

‘ ' Somakundakagramo Brahmana Vamaratliyena kiltasa- 
sanena bhuktaka iti vicarya yatas-tac-chasanam bhahktva 
tasmadaksipya ca.” * 

The inscription is incised on a thin plate of copper measur- 
ing S[" X 4;^". Tliere is a projection to tlie prof)er right of the 
inscription to which the seal was attacdied. The seal itself 
lias now disappeared revealing a triangular slit, the object of 
which is inexplicable to me. Round holes are to be found in 
grants which are incised on two or more plates, and the ring 
lidding together these plates passes through tliose lioles, but 
these holes are always round, and I do not remember having 
ever seen or lieard of an angular hole in a copper-plate. The 
average height of the letter's are The record is incised on 
both sides of the plate, the obverse bearing 12 lines and, the 
reverse 11. The orthography scarcely needs any comment, 
but the following forms should be noted: - 

(1) The Suvarmla in line 3 was most probably meant to 
be Suvarna, 

(2) V yavahanakcka is most probably equivalent to Vyam- 
harinai-ca, 

(3) The word Patacca in line 16 seems to be the Prakrit 

form of Praticya. The use of this word is another argument 
against the genuineness of the grant. The language of the 
grant is incorrect Sanskrit. Another strong argument against 
the genuineness of the grant is that the scribe wanted to put 
extra stress on the word Tdmrapaiia, It has been used at least 
thrice, and it seems that the owner of the plate was over- 
anxious to get the plate established as a regular grant ; com- 
pare line 11 WTW^hai<iI. lines 15 — 16 and line 17 

Nothing is known at present about Samacaradeva, the 
king in whose reign the grant purports to have been issued. 
The date at the end of the grant is 34, and this should be re- 

I Epi. Iiid., vol. vii, p. 158. 
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ferret! to the Harsa era and not to the Gupta era. It must be 
admitted that a large number of letters of tlio Eastern variety 
of the early Gupta alphabets has been used in this gr^nt, but 
the general tendency of the characters show that the scribe 
intended to use the acute-angled alphabets of the sixth and ^ 
sixth century A.D. If this supposition is correct then the date 
of the grant is the 1st of Kartika of the Harsa year 34, i.e., 040 
A.D. I may note in tliis connection that the date has been 
difEerently read by two different scholars. 

Prof. Nilmani Chakravarti of the Presidency College read 
this date as 44, but this can hardly be the <;ase, as the letter la 
has always been used to denote the numeral 30. In another 
grant I have noticed that any other compound formed with 
the letter Za also denotes the sanm numeral.' 

The late Dr. Bloch n^ad the date to bo 14, but I believe 
I have already adduced sufficient proof to establish my reading. 
In the year 640 Emperor Harsavardd liana of Thanesv ara was 
alive and was in undisputed possession of Northern India from 
the Panjab to Assam. At this time the existence of an inde- 
pendent monarch, as is indicated by the title Maharajadhiraja, 
in Eastern Bengal can hardly be credited unless substantiated 
by epigraphs. 1 edit the inscription from the original plate. 


TEXT. 

Obverse. 

? I ??tT 

® I 5f^5rrf%«T WT'WT 

« I ^ ^ 

t I UWT HlelT[’J SRTT 

\\ 1 5iT^«nlii?rT JiT^ra <TT«nT#t®f*T r^rj’Err 
< SI I ftrtH *TJT ^ ’«rt irtTfsrtTttn 

1 Epi. Ind., vol. ix, p. 288. 
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Reverse, 

I ^srTTftlH: (?) ^rrq^) (?) (?) ^ (?) ^ 

\8 I i:^«T-9rT(?)«aT »3f»i «i'9i*0T^®raTfj7 

I ^cftrar 

I ii?*r f«j (?) ^m'snr wiri^ q«T^ 

55!5^?TT 

l,® 1 ftiiFi ift^n?r g-a?fNrr^1w»T: afiriTTf^cT 

I fusH’vqgift f%qn- 

I ^c^rtfirqfT qf^friar ^s?qwqrtJi%«r: >rt 

q* I ^ssfatcqc ?ji»T^»Ti%fer ii »«f% ^t«s 

I ?JTftlI ^IWHT 'aif 3R^T ^^ fTTOW SIT% 

q5l‘<T [ii] 

qq I ^Srq’WinJCqflTiqT at TT?r ^fqa;raT(‘) ®f»T»J««rT 

firefH I 

I qa?f«T II 5Ei*q^ ^®5 *j I >1 



Jourii., As. Vnl. 


Platk XXTX. 



Tlic Kotw{ilij)ani — OIjvotsc. 
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5, Contribdtlons to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Eastern India — III ‘ 

l>v 11. K. S'J’A ri »N , ii'.s., Spfrifd Ofjlrcr. Darnt f ' u i rrrxi f u . 


Tjik Okioin ok thk ( ‘ a r[{(>i.[(^ ( 'n kis lj v \s ok 
Ma*- "I KHN Hi:N(J \ j. 

( lier with an .Xnpendix on i\iv Ui.slonj oi /Jo l*orfu{/u<sc 

in Plash, t'}} Jh iojah hv tlu* lain Dn. J aaoi'^ W'isi’. 

( d'rif Surf/( o 1 1 o / Da re a) 

(I Mates I and 2). 

latlle h it l)rr1 o appears to liave Ixmmi |nd>lislnMl ii'L’aidnie 
the origin ol the t’atliolie ( 'hri-t i.uis in Easf '-rn l>en;:al w ho 
heai' 1*0)1 II. L'jn'se names, and Dr. \\’is(‘'.v r« .se.oelies < m tho snh’ 
jeel liav^'. up to mov. only Item availaltl-' in the t I’eimM \ 
rart^ \’olnine • id.ilh fi ■ NiMt'.s on th(' II.k <"e and Trade- 

ol Eastern IhmyaL ’ of w hieh tw <‘l \ <‘ ropni s w »'M‘ i>i i\ att‘l v pt int 
ed in [.oraion in \ss:], () \^ ine' to t he lat- 1 t ha 1 I hes»- Idtinuis (as 

t JieA'a re ( a ll('d hy lleii liindn and Muhammadan neiyh I lon is ) 
Ixtaj’ Eo)'f ni’iie ■ .'* naimvs it i-^ yiaaa’allx supposed llnd t liey' ait* 
dese(‘nded from th(‘ IMntnyms'-e pirates w (m inleslAal f hr* |)('lla 
ot the t/'an^es in the Dilh and ITi h ('entnries. T])e 1 *oi'l niine, t‘ 
annals eunstaidly reinis howaoer. to tlu‘ baptism of Indians 
nnd(M' rort riynese namess. and it i.s not e\v ort In’, as 1 poi)de<l 
ont in l!)0; in a .^lonoii(ra |)1\ j^idrlisled in the (dninpiennia I 
Reporl on halneation for I'aislein liiaejal and .A^saan. thit 
their (ovn pniests do not regaid these ('Inistians as an\ thine 
else hnt Indians. ddie\^ speak nsnailv nothinn; lait Renyali : 
they ai’e in<l istinLOiisha hie Ifom Ren^alis iji di'i*ss and Tiieans 
of liveliliood : and until cpdte reeenlD tlie\ m:\d(‘ no claim lo 
he of Port')) e nrvsi' d(‘seeid. M^he. folh»\vin;i; not^e’^ '>n 1 1m names 
in e*<)nimon )is(' amonyst them atteni])! to d('al N\ith llie -^idi- 
jeet t)/)))! a point op vifwv Avlnde 1 he]i(‘V(‘. ha> not liitheifo 
l>een disen^sed. 

Dnriny a visit in MM:} (r) a sefjool For these dni-lian 
ei)ildr(m that is attached to the Ikntnanese chnieli at llnsain 
al>a<l (locally iinTrioimeefl Ma?duiabad) in I hr* ?\awal*izaf) j 
M liana of Dacca District, 1 was st i riek, liivst lyy i»y tlie aioeju'c 

^ I'lic .secofid paptT in this serios is tr» In* fninnl in / I •'•./A, Vo.i 
AM (lOin). pp. =i 1 fea;4s. As int(‘r?ial oviilon<-»- \\ill td th*- lejKte* 

ihe maeci’ials f)j pi’rscnt pnp-'r wi-rt^ r-InfUy ' I Ik Idif tl>t‘ war. 

I>ut the eriforcfsl (hday in jI piil>lir*at i<»n li.js »•! ■■ I nee li tnnii'-r int(-i- 

rinition Isj lx* incorportitci<J. dSpO(*i;i.lI\ in the hi'tori«;'l * hd 

i^ ritor’s own pupnr aini in thd rif)rds fi> i)r, ' :if‘f (nint ol I hr* 

jcnie se. 
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oi Portugnose names from the rc^^ister, and, secondly, by the 
a()pai*ent oeeiiiTcacc of strietiy Hongali names among the Christ- 
ian boys. The Pandit, who was himself called Gabriel Gomez, 
explained tliat in addition to the Christian surnames, most of 
^ the boN’s have Dak nnms or (aistomarv names of address which 
are often o corthal in the register ; <and even surnames are gene- 
tally replaced — Welsh-fashion*" by the name of their father's 
bari (liomestead). Father Mene/es. tlu' local Goanese Vicar, 
w ho was present during my iirspeetion, further explained that 
as nearly all the Cliristians ])ossess one or other of the foui- 
surnames — Gomez Jlo/ario, (Da) Costa and Hodriguoz, some 
otlter jionituielatur(‘ has to he adopted to prevent eonfiision 
l)(‘t\\eeii hoys ot the sann* tiann*. Anotlua- reason for the use 
of dak-namf^ is that, following Muhammadan custom. bo\s 
are often (-alkd after tlteir grandfa ( her. and as any direct 
mention of father-in-law’s naitu^ by a daughter-in-law 

would imply Ia(d< of r<^soeet on her part, rnothfus aio in the 
habit of d\ ing tiieir sorj.s nicvk-nanies to avoid mention of the 
l>oy’s grandfatlier’s name. It is also signifiemit that the 
Muharninadan cuslom of calling fathers and mothers after 
tJieir first ebild is prevalent at Hashnahad, e g. 1 noticed in 
the re(‘ords r>f the adjoining church that one woman wascalhal 
.l/f>// ma (!\foti’s mother).’ »S(‘eing that I was interested in 
these ]H‘ople. Father Mene/es was good enough to call two or 
tlire(' intelligent men and the results of my enquiry into th<^ 
names given in (Ik? scdiool register are noted b(‘lo\v. F.^ceept in 
the eas(? of boys of th ? same homest('ad or dak-ndm.. the order 
is tlia.t found in the register, and the only omissions are where 
names that have already been (‘X]dained happen to recur, 
'rhe ex])lana( ions of tlu' local h^iringis have been considerably 
suy)|)lemented from information obtained at my request ])y 
the late h\ather Altenhofcn C.8.C., who, until some time after 
the outl)reak of tiu' Furo|)(*an war, was stationed at the Bi.shop 
of Dacca’s Mission at Bandura, a village close to Hasi)nabad. 

I have also availed myself freely of eritici.sm.s by educated 
Hindus and Muhaiumadans who liave seen this pa])cr in proof. 

1. Albin Nidhan. — I’ he latt(*r is evklently the Bengali 

])oor. 

2. Doaiinoo Lalmom. — Lalmnh(fn is a favourite l^engal 
sweetmeat: but is also a common name amongst the lower clas.ses 
in Eastern Bengal. 


* Tn Hituin farnilit s, t>osiHes ti e flak nam^ ctach porson possesscjs a 
rils-nant. ov ustrologioal name. Thi.s in kept concoalod from ov’ery ono from 
tlio siiper.stitioiis fear that if it boeoines known to an enemy, misetiief wall 
toUow ow ing to it being pos.sible to tell the approximate time of the owner’s 
birth from the first letter of the name. M M. Haraprasati Shastri has 
rt'contly snggestoil to me tha t one possible reason for the suppression of the 
Christian .surnames among the Dacca Christians may bo that they regard 
thorn in somewhat the same way as a Hindu does his ras-num. 
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3. J)oMTN(iO Mukta. — The latter is the Bengali ‘ free ’ ; 
or it may be the corruption of another word meaning pearl, ’is’t. 

4. (a) Ai.bkrt "I Audarbaki — S everal explanations wen* 
(/)) Alois j given for the name of the boy’s house, 

none of which can be regarded as altogetlier satisfactory. 
The lirst was tlnit , tlu‘ name of his gn^at grandfather was Adu, 
whicdi was said to l)e a corru])tion of Antony. The possessive 
form of Adu has been corrupted in Audar Father Alteiihofen 
later informed me that tliis explanation was not, in his opinion, 
correct, and that Adu was a corru])tion of Adari, ‘a common 
Mnssab^ian name.’ Educated Hindus on the other liand pre- 
fer to look upon Adn as a corruptio]i of Adarini a female name 
meaning ‘ beloved/ which is sometimes givam to ciiildren wJiose 
predeeessf)rs have died in infancy, and who. to avia t the t*vil 
eye, are deposit<'d for a short time after birth, near a latrine, or 
r If lid/ ( rubbish pit ) . 

An entirely dilleient explanation i.s tliat given I)y Father 
Mone/es, vi/ . that Audar is sliort for lift riidar one of the 

box’s aue<‘stors wlio serxed the mission as tax -colhudor. A 
more possible alternative to this latter oxpiaiiatiou would seem 
to be that the naiiit‘ is a corrupt ion of l/oudffdar, the cornuuin 
ttu’m for a petty Taliikdai' in h'astern Ih neal. 

Alois, tlu^ name of llu^ se(a>ud boy. is rnollua’ form of the 
C h r i s t i a n n a nu * ‘ A I o y s i u s ’ . 

5. An'i ONY Forn x.— This latter wfwd is a \v(4l-kno\vn niek- 
naino in Eastern Ih'iigal bath amengst Muhammadans and 
Hindus, It is simply tlie liengali ( ‘ sick ’ or ‘ rotten ') and is 
given to a boy whose elder brothers liavedied in infancy, toavoid 
the fni'tlier influence of (‘vil spirits. The Hashnalnid ('hristians 
w ho w-ere present all admitted that Mie ])ox'’.s parmits had previ- 
ousl v liad children who had died in infancy, but denied tliatMu^v 
beliexed in evil sj)irits. Tliat tbov do, however, is beyond 
rpiestion, and those* who know' lliem Im*^! agree? Mint tliey often 
shoxv themselves to be still as sujierstitious as the most ignorant; 
among their Hindu or iMuhammadan neighV)ours. 

t). (a] Escolast.as ) Flsukakbaiu. — F ather Meue/.es in- 

(/>) Trinatus i formed rne tliat the fi 'st ('hrislian 
name is a corruption of Callistus. wlrile Tiinatus is the Latin- 
ised form of Trindade — the; l^)rtuguose for Trinity. As for 
tlie house name the priests in the Fliristian settlemeiii at 
Nagori (near Kaliganj on the fakhva Iviver) still employ a 
servant called a Peshkar, or Dexvan, in Zamindari matters. 
This man acts as a sort of confidential clerk or secretary.* 
The name of the boy’s liouse seems therefore, to show- that a 
similar officer w as once used in the Hashmibad Zemindari. Or, 


1 “ i.s ono who puts up papers b-^foro a I-ovirt. 

Pewshil has the same manning ” (M..\L }l. I*. Sha.stri). 
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alternately, he may be descended from some immigrant from 
Nagori. 

7. Paul Gopal. — The latter is a common Hindu name. 

8. Martin Gomkz. — This is one of the few instances found 
in the register, of the use of a Portugueso surname. It was found 
on enquiry that the boy came from Dhana Khallfar-barl, “ the 
house of the cook ^ (called) Phana. ’’ This latter is a favourite 
name amongst Hindu mothers, being the Bengali (rich). 

9. Joseph Naibrari. — An interesting story was told me 
in connection with this name. The house is called after the 
boy’s great-grandfather who was the Manager of the Hashn- 
abad Estate in the middle of the last century. It was decided 
by the Mission authorities that two priests who had just been 
appointed {o Hashnabad should manage the Mission F'state 
themselves. The Naib resisted, and a ‘ Battle’' took place 
in 1274 B.S. (1897 A.D.). Both the Naib and the priests were 
imprisoned in cons(?quence of a man beirm kilh^d in the fight. 
The priests wore released after six months by the direct intor- 
v(‘ntion of the Viceroy. When the Naib was subsequently 
let out of prison, he asked pardon from the priests and became 
their Oewan He was a very strongly built man, and, as a 
proof oHiis power of leaping, tbe marks of his two hands in 
black (jah juice arc still to be seen on the roof of the anteioom 
of the priest’s house, 11 ft. from the ground. A story is also 
told of how h(? won a piece of contested land for the Mission 
by taking some earth from Haslmabad by night, and placing 
it in tlie held under dispute. The next morning, standing on 
this earth, he swore in the presence of the rival Zemindars that 
to his knowledgi* the land on which he stood belonged to the 
Mission, in couseqiicneo of wliieh it was handed over to the 
resiclent priest. 

10. (ft) Monte! Haus-Mustirart. — Father Menozes said 
( h ) Duana J the first name was a common Portu- 
guese one. The second, Dhana, has already been referred to 
under No. s. 

' Haus ’ is the local name for a place where fresh water can 
be constantly obtained, like a pucca w^ell,. or reservoir (csVlsiJi) 
for al)Iution befon' namaz. As for ‘ Musti, ’ 1 was informed 
that it was |)robably a corruption of Muchi, one of the low'est 
of the Hindu castes, as the family in question occupies a very 
low social rank among their fellow Christians {cf. also No. 44 
infra)] but other explanations were that it is a corruption either 


1 Tlie honorific title of Khalifa, which really means ‘‘ Successor ” is 
also applied to tailor.s. It vvns used in the first instance to indicate the 
successors of Muhammad, and is still found among the Farai/.is of East- 
ern Bengal (a Puritanical sect of Muhammadans) as the title of their 
panohUyat. M.M, H. P. Shastri points out that by similar misuse of 
honorific titles cooks arc called Maharajas in the United Provinces, and 
sweepers, Mehta rs or JamadarSy in Bengal. 
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of Musjid (the entire house -name in tin's ease suggesting tliat 
the hdrl was originally built on the disused site of a mosque) ; 
or, less probably, of Mulasaddi^ the title of a Treasurer or 
Cashier in Muslim times. 

11. AuoustTxV Moti — 'Hie latter is a common Mindu .‘ind 
Muhammadan nick-name, meaning ‘ Pearl.’ It is used by 
Hindu boys and Musahnan girls. It may however also be? a 
corruption of Matthew.* 

12. Francis SiionAN — The hitter is either from the 

Bengali pure, or a corruption of the common name 

' Madhu Siidhan. ” 

Kk JosiORH Mistribaki. — T he latter name does not mean, 
as might be thought, that one of tlu^ boy’s ancestors was a 
carpentei\ but that he is descended irorn a Mesire — the 
Portuguese for a catechist or sacristan. 

M, ((^/) Babai \M atbah-Bari • - Tlio name Bala i may be 
(/>) Mohan / acontractionof the Hindu name Baiaram, 
wliih^ Mohan is a common Hindu name. Tfie name of the 
homestead shows tluit tlu^ family descemhal from a former 
Headman of their villager Nayansri — a mile away to the 

west of Hashnahad. 

15 Manuiol Ra/a. — T lu^ latter was said to bo citlu'r a 
corruption of the Hindu name Rajcndia, or more probably a 
mispromniciation of Raja (King), a name often given to an only 
■son. 

10. NtMis vSiMAiiijAKi. — The former is (uHiera co? ruption 
ol a liatin name Xinu'sius or. more probahly, of Nehemias. 
Sinidr, the local Cliristiaiis (•onsiderod to lx* a corruption of 
Simon. Tlic Simfirs l)clong mostly to the Jola (*aste [ride. No. 
21 infra). 

17. Auors riN n Casual. -The s(MK>nd name is sai<l to he a 
corruption of the name (his])ar. 

18. JosLPH Boita Suonaruari. — T his boy is said to lx* 

descended from a dwarf (^tfial, haiiia) ddk-nant. was shona 

golden). 

11). (a) Assis I Timamnagar. — A ssis may (dtlier refer 

(6) Jamj ■ to St. Francis d’ Assisi or is a (x)r- 

(c) La(tricn(UC 1 ruplion of the Muhammadan name 

Aziz.^ Jami is said to be a Muhammadan name and not, as might 
bo supposed, a corruption of John. The village name ! ma nmaga r 


■ Other corruptions of K.jropeari nunje.s i'ounri tliesn Christ i.n is 

are: Giri— Gregory ; Tiifani — Stophori ; Hintii — BonoeJictus; Anis -Er 
uesl ; arui Atnbo — .Ambrose. Tiifani i.s, how ever, a name (*<>rifct fial ly founa 
amongst Namasudrus, and may only refer to the fact that the ]/er.so»i w)a» 
bear.s it was born during a storm. 

^Father ITosteri prefers the first ©xplanat ioti of As.-is, He writes: 
“ Assis should be considered a.s a Portuguese form of ‘ de As.-tisi. ’ 'I ht'n? 
was a Father d‘ Assis at the Boytakhana Church, ('alcutta, for many 
years ” 
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also seems to point to a Muhammadan origin for this family, 
it is situated on the opposite side of the small river Tchhamati 
to Hash nil bad. 

20 (^0 SiiUKU SuiKDARUAUi. — Sluiku is fi'oin the Ben- 

(h) Naoak V gali happiness ; Nagar is said to 
(c) Nalmon J be a eoiTuption of Nagen, f)r it may 

simply )neau ' town ’ as in Nngarhashi — a fairly common Jiame 
amongst low caste Hindus;’ and Nalmon is a corruption of 
Lalmohan (viife No. 2). 1 was told that the homesf.i'ad name 

indicates that the boys aie descended from the petty village 
pleader who used to anjjcar in disputes before the priests, and 
that the family came from Malikanda, near Narisha. before it 
was cut away by tlie river. The ancestors of the family ludd 
good positions when indigo was still largely grown in Bastorn 
P>engaL It may, liovvevcr, be noted here that in Bikrampur. 
Shikdar is the usual name of the nafrx (or former slaves), who 
now hold land from Zemindars on condition that the> jierform 
ceitain menial duties when required, e.g. they eleaii the cook- 
ing utensils' of the household, and at weddings they have to 
(jarry the hridegrooiu and bride in procession.^ 

21 Sknnv Bih -Sadu- Baiu. — ^T his extraodinarv name 
a]»p(^ars to mean that the boy, to avoid ill-luck, w^ascialled by his 
pa’:outs after the Hindu planet Sani (*iR Saturn), and that lie is 
a ^{' 1 } of Bilii wdio was eitlier desecaided from a Hindu iSanya>i 

)- -ihis word in turn is derived from Sadhan (it)tensive 
uu difation) -or w hose father was calh^i Sadu — a corruption of 
the. Muhammadan name Saadat Ali It was sriggested that Hiln 
is the equivalent of William, but Bilu is a common Hindu and 
Muhammadan name. !t is a corruption of Bilra, the Bf l tree, 
which is n>gard(‘d as sa(?red by Hindus. }\s it is supposed to l»e 
the favourite toM' of Mahadeva (Siva) : no Hindu pv jn can Vie 
pevlormed without its leaves. 

hi this aiul ntluM’ similar cases the Christians present free- 
ly admitted tliat tlies were descended from Bengalis, and in 
illustration of liow' iVirtiiguese narne.s (hi not imply (hiscent, 

1 was told thf* follow ing stor\ : — 

In H)12, some objection wais made by the BducationaJ 
authorities to admitting the e.laim.s of C(3rtairi boys from Golla., 
near Hashnabad (who had obtained admission on the strength 
of their surnames to a European School) to be of IVirtiiguese 
deseent. The rumour at once spread in tlie (^hristian villages 
that all but those whose surname was ‘Gomez* had been ac- 

! It' pronounce<l >s'ftgnr, it means f.ovor’, as in Sri KrislinH*s 
name “ Nagar Sy«ni Rai/' 

i Tins is another instance of the sarcastic use of Viig)( titles that has 
bet'll pievioiisly referred to in the note on No. 8 .supra fn the time of 
Muslim rule in Bengol. the officers in charge of Revenue divisions termed 
Mahalls were given the title of Shiqdar^ rt. Blockrnann, (fcnqraphy and 
Mi^^tory of Spnr/ot^ J. A S\/?. , 187.’}. pp. 21 t A 27.*}. 
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cey^ted, the reason being that this name is regarded by llie 
Firingis as the usual synonym for ‘ native Christian.’ • 

22. CoLAr SHAnnAUBAur —Golap is a Hindu name mean- 
ing ' Rose. ’ 1 was told at the time that Shardarban meant that 
the family is descended from a leader of the village lMiks,fhe 
militia of the middle ages in Mengal ; but \ have subsequent! v 
learnt that th(3 title of Shardar was formerly given to the 
Headman or President of the guiM of ' Pobres ’ (nmlertakers) 
or Church servants in Calcutta. This title of honour is still 
used by dt'seendants of these men in their native villages. 

I may add that the ( Church at Bandura is sometimes nd- 
erred to in the Calholic Herahi about the middle of the 19th 
century as the ‘ Pobries ’ Church, yjresiimably because it w as from 
this neighbourhood that Calcutta thei> drew its iiiexliaustif>Ie 
stock of cooks and ' pobrvs ’ {idon, Dec. lo. IStJo). 

28. Mukta Kalit Suikariuari. — The first nanu* has ul- 
ready been mentioned under No. 8 I was told that (lie boy’s 
grandfath(‘r, who was called Kalu ( * Blackamoor “) was a 
hunter of yiigs on the Faridpur chars (sand duiies). Anotlun- 
homestead in the vicinity i.s also kuowii as Bagh Sjiikaiibarl, 
The house of the Tiger liujiter.” Kalii is a name used both by 
Hindus and Muhammadans, and in the case of Hindus is an 
alibreviated form of Kali Mohan ( ' the charmer of Kali, i t*. 
Siva). It was suggested. howev(*.r, by oiu*. of m\ informants 
tliat among the (diristaans it inight also ))(> a corruy^tion t»f 
(''aroliis. 

24. AotJ Dauri.iol Bari. — For x\du cj. N<». 4 ala>\e. 
Dauri at first was said to be a Multammadati name connected, 
possibly, with Dari,” beard. It i.s, however, a common namt* 
among the lower Hindu castes, and as the word is used as ,in 
adjective in the sense of ^ wot and rainy ’ it may refer to the bo\ 
being born oit a stormy day. Another explanation is that it i.- 
derived from the Bengali a man who dof?s not stick to Ids 
word,’ ‘an untrustworthy yicrson.’ Jola m(*a,ns that thisfami 
ly is descended from Mil sal man weavers (r=iU^1). 

25. (a) Manual ( Pahamantkb ari.— Mangal is a Bengali 
{b) Jani f name used both by Hindus and Muhain 

madans, and moans • fortunate.’ eJani is a Muhammadan 
name meaning ' beloved.’ Parainanik yirobably show.s that 
tike family is descended from a Hindu harb<*r, hut like 
Shiqdar {vide No 20 supra), it is an lionorific title now adoyitrcl 
as a family name in several castes, o.g. the Su varnahaniks. 

I 1 add liore u n()l(» by Fattior Altoidiofon on tlu> pioci'C* lorai mc in 
ing of the word ‘ Firingi ' * Mn.«sulinan.H call any ( 'liristiatj * FinU ji ’ ; 
but as the nativn diri.stians aro bJaok oonipared Furopcan , Mk v 

are called sometime.^ ‘ Kabi Firingia.’ In the j\lnl‘fti.-;jl t})oy arc .sjin[)l;v 
called Firingis, becaii.se tliero aro no white Fhristinns there. That Firingi 
is incro the name for ♦ Christian * than ‘ Kurojjoan ’ is.. ;-'ho\vM hv the 
exyirrs.^ion still in use Firingi /Cr/m — ‘ t^» baptise’.” 
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26. Joseph Atai KANTunAUf, -Kantu is siiid to bo a 
M rtsalinaa name (i K?indu). Atal signilies that the boy is des* 
(•ended from a man who was an eight months’ child. 

27. Po(mA KiiAlTAHARi. — Foi* Pocha vide Mo. 5. Kliaita 

IS the J^engab a dwarf Locally it secnn to be used, like 

L^:>cha, as a charm against tlic evil eye. 

28. Feeu KoiLiitARi. — Felu is a Miisalman nann^ Koila 
is a nickname moaning ‘ charcoal.’ or ‘a (joal -black person’ (r/. 
No. 23). 

21). Martin Shumastib.ari. — T he boy’s hoincjatead is said 
to 1)(‘ a large one and tlie naiiK* may therefore mean simply 
‘ big house,’ (Bengali 

30. John Ti/RKOLr. — 3.’urkuli was altornately said either 
to b( a Mu.salman name ; or a. big worm that lives in Jiiud ’ 
Mv Musalman servanls did Jiot liowever ri'cognise either, nor 
had the hxcil Sub-Inspector of Schools ev er heard before of such 
;v word as Turku li. PatluM' Allcnliofeu sul)se(juently wrote : 

''riic question of Turkuli 1 solved simply by telling th(^ scliool 
(diildren to bring me that ‘ worm.’ I got a number of a vvvy 
common insect, which always flies round the lamp in the 
evening, especially in January and February.” 

31. Moti TALOASiYABAur. — For Moti vide No. 11. Tl(e 
liomestead name .sigiufies that formerly a big palm tree 

Tal gach) stood near it . A similar name is s(‘en in the next boy 
in th(‘ r(*gistef Laiucnci^ Tetulgasiya-bari. whose home is nc^ar a 
big taiJiarind tree 

32. Kanai JbfO(}AiRi?ARi. — Kanai is a typical Hindu 
name., being one of tlie names of Krishna. Bhogai was said to 
be a corruption of Bhagirath, the nanu^ of a Hindu ancestor. 

33. .Feut Kualp arvar AK i. — Felu is a .Musalman iiamt^ 
vide No. 28. Khalparia bail i.s so called because the homestead 
is situated on the V)aiik (par) of a Klial (water channel). 

34. J i : M A I ) V IN I) AiiBA R I — Th(» Hist naiue is probalily a Mu- 

salman name, t hough if it represents a Cluastian name it stands 
for Janu'S. The (3irist:ans sugg(^sted at the time (^f my inspec- 
tion of the register that was from the word meaning the 
scoop (made from a lioUowed-out palm tree) tliat is employed 
to lift water from one (ield to aimther donda). 1 after- 

wards Itavrnt that dunda is the local name for a tpinrrelsome 
woman. As the joint family system is still obscu'ved by these 
CMiristians, there are often many women in one bdrt, and if they 
habitually quarrel, neighbours soon get to eall the house 
Dundd-hari, the bdrl of the quarrelling women. 

35. SiiUKiT Naira HART. — For 8huku vide No. 2()(a). 
Nairabari is said to bo derived from Nilr, a Musalman name. 

36. Francis Dayae Dokhaibari. — T he boy’s grand- 
father who was called Dukhai (from sorrow) is said to have 
become a disoiplt' of a l^^akir and wdion he returned to the 
Christian fold, the priest is said to have sullixed to his name 
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Dayal meaning “the too-broad-miiided one hv way of 

punishment. 

37. Nidan Baktab.ari. — F or Nidan No. 1. Baktais 
tlie Bengali “ Religious.” Father Menezes was inclined 
to agree with Dr. Wise’s remark that it was a name originally 
*• giveii to the St^cretaries who also acted as catechists in the 
absence of; the Pastor.” For further information on Bhaktas 
vide p. 41 of the reprint of Dr. Wi.se’s paper, and note (2) on 
the same page. 

38. SirUKAi Dacaitbari. — -The first is a Hindu pet iiame 
from tlie same root as BhukUy vide No. 20(rr). As regards the 
homestead name, the Christians declared that the boy’s ancestor 
wss not a dacoit, but that his ancestor was given the name 
because he killed several buffaloes who strayed on to his land, 
in Bikrainpnr generally, Dacaii is colloquially used for a rash 
or headstrong man. 

39. Joseph Kanshabari. - Kansha was said to be the 

Bengali Khanchd a large wooden plate : but it 

seemed to me at the time more likely to mean that the ances- 
tois of this family were braziers brass). Subscnpiently I 

leajiit that the true derivation was quite different. An anees- 
tiess of the family had given birth prematurely to a child on 
the edge of the slope (Ktinsha, of the earthen mound on 

which tlie house was ei-ected. The chiUl was given the name 
Kansija with reference to this incident, and it has been kept 
))y liis descendants. 

4U. Gulu Dalibari. — Guhi Ls a Musalman name but the 
Christ ian.s said that it is a corruption of Golap, vide No, 22. 
The name of the homestead would appear to imply that the 
boy s ancestor was a shield-bearer, Dlidli) ; especdallv as a 

leather shield and some old Rdmdaos (swmrds) still hang in the 
anteroom of tlie Priest’s house and are taken out on Good 
Friday for use in the procession on that day. The Christians, 
however, asserted that the name showed that the boy wa.s 
de.scamded from a Dali ('Stf^), the local name for a superior kind 
of sweeper who supplies plantain leaves for a feast, and clears 
away the refuse afterwards. Tn Bikrainpur, Dali is identifie^l 
with Behldr or Muhammadan sweeper. 

41. Antony Aunju. — Father Menezes informed me tliat 
the latter was a corruption of the Portuguese name Dos Aiijo.s. 

42. Felt; Kabirabbaki. — For Felu, vide No, 28. The 
liomestead name .show.s that the boy is descended from a Jola 
or Musalman w^eaver. Karikar is a title used by men of this 
caste. 

43. Mcjkta Dari Shanehbari. — For Mukta, .se<‘ No. 3. 
Dari Shaiier was explained by the Christians as being derived 
from Darikandi (a village name) ; but it appears rnorc?^ likeh' 
to be a compound from the word Dauri that occurs in No. 24 ; 
and Shondy vide No. 18. 
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44. pAur. Musi Matbarbaki. — A lthough the Christians 
denied the derivation, the name Mnsimatbar appears to show 
that the boy is descended from a Headman of the MurJd or 
cobbler caste. The apjiellation Musi (Muehi) may, however, be 
derived from tl»e low-caste nickname given to a child by parents, 
whose previous children have died, to ward off the effect of the 
evil eye. The procedure i.s to sell the child to a very low cast(‘ 
man for an insigniticant sum — even a l)roken cowrie will do--and 
then to redeem it for a much larger amount, say Ks. 2. Once 
this is done, and the child given the name of the low^ caste pur- 
cliaser, the supmstitious parents believe that the child will 
survive, the evil spirits not caring to waste their time in harm- 
ing any one of apparently siicli a low easte. In this case, 
therefore, a Muehi may have been tlu? purchaser of the child, 
while the cliild's descendants probably retained the name from 
r>imilar motives. 

lJually. h( )wever, in If.intlu circles, the parents do not go 
ro far as to change the family nanu^, but only prefix a name 
indicating the price foi* w hich the child was sold. e.g. “ Tinkari ' 
Banerji. 

VVIiatev(?r be the true story, the family to which this boy 
belongs ranks among the lowest grades recognised by Firiugis 
and. finds it difficult to obtain bridegrooms for its girls. 

45. Mamk I'akirbari. — T his is an altogether Hindu name. 
Manik means a Jewel (ruby), and the original ancestor of the 
family appears to have* been a converted Fakir. 

4b. Moti Kaua-Bola. — This would also apjiear to be au 
entirely Hindu name. Kaki-bola i.s said to be a corruptiou of 
Kalii Bholanath ; but may also come from Kala Balaram. the 
former a name of Krishna. aii<l the latter that of his elder 
brotlier. 

47. Na(c\u (tayanhahi. — T his again is altogether a 
Muhammadan name. The homestead name shows that the 
family is descended from Musalmaii singers 

4S. (a) 8 h()N A I Bobarbari. — F or the two dak-natus .^ee 

(6) Jan I J Nos. 18 and 25 (6) respectively. One of 
their ancestors was either dumb (Bengali received the 

nickname Boba. 

49. Shodan Oibarbark — F or Shodan vide No. 12. Oiba 
is said to be a corruption of Habibiilla and indicates descent 
from a Muhammadan of that name. 

50. Sjmon Do:triN(30. — This shows that the boy Simon is 
the grandson of a ChrivStian called Domingo. 

51. Francis Daoarbari. — H is grandfather was called by 
the Musalman name Dagu which may be derived from the 
Bengali wt’ll, to scratch. 

This concludes the ]i.st of names found in the school 
register : but the following additional names that are in use in 
the localitv may also be briefly referred to. They are cliieti.v 
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selected from the Parish Registers which are very exceJleiitJy 
kept and deserv(^ more careful study than 1 was able to give 
to them during my short stay at Hashnabad. 

52. A.mraba/jvia Bari. — This is said to be derived from 
Amirabad, a Bikrampur village near Narisha, which has now 
been cut away by the Padma. When this happened the people 
migrated to Hadiiiabad. The name of the village first appears 
in the Haslniabad Registers in 1780, and in 1844 there were 
still 25 Christian families there. It is evidently a different 
place from the ‘ Amidabad’ mentioned by Rennell in his Journal 
as the northernmost of the islands in the Megna, east of 
Rajabari {Memoir.^ A.S.B., Vol. Ill, No. 3, 1910, p. 38). In 
proof of the dialectic change of a terminal ‘ d ’ to ‘ z ’ (or ’ j ') 
in Dac(ia District, I may mention that when subsequejitly 
visiting a girls ’ school under P.O. Amirabad, Thana Raipura, 
I noticed that the girls wrote the name of the post office as 

53. SiTABART. — This is a nickname given to a man who 

was so lazy that lie ould not plant onions properly, one l)y 
one, hut scattered tliem over the field and then went liome, 
ex})eeting that they wonld grow. It is from the Bengali flfel 
Chhita (projioimced a careless sower. 

54. Mulkhak Part. — This is named after Muluk Cluind . 
an anc('stor of a family called liozario. The liomestead is other- 
wise known as Jaishdriydr ban as Mnluk (ffiand's father came 
from Jessore. These names at first suggested to me the pos- 
sibility tliat this family might be connected with the son of the 
Zemiiulai’ of Rusna one of tlie Twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal, who 
was tlie chief agent in the success of the Augiistinian Mission 
in the 17th century. Under the name of Don Antonio del 
Rosario he had joint charge in 1679 of the Parish of Noricol. 
This place was a little to the east of the present Janjira on 
the southern bank of the Padma. Don Antonio is not, ho\s ever, 
recorded as having had any children (though he had a wife) 
and h<; probably ended his life as a monk at N«agori {nide note 
J, p. 4, infra). Some Christians seem to have remained beliiiid 
at Noricol after tlie exodus to Nagori in 1695. and it is said 
that it was their migration to Ha.shnabad that led to t Jie erec- 
tion of the church at Haslinabad.* 

Another homestead is called Bhnyaibail wliich also sug- 


J Rennell notes in his Journal on the IJtli February, IThJ: •* I’he 
in ye afternf>on passed Luricule which is situated on the south side of the 
I IMulfatgrtiij] creek. Luricule, once a remarkable village, lies ahno.-^t h «h 
way betwixt \o Gangt‘3 and Megna, in about 28 miles S. JW* from Dacca 
and 3 ESE from Rajanagore. Here are ye ruins of a l^ortuguese ( hurcli 
and of many Brick Houses." {MemoirH A.S.B.^ Til, p. 3it.) It would be 
interesting to discover what led the Christians to desert their settlerni^nt. 
The ruined l>ui]ding.s remained visible till 1880 when the spot was stsept. 
^^way by the river p. 135). 
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gested, at first sight, some connection with the former Twelve 
Lords of Bengal. On the other hand a simpler explanation 
might very well be that the original owner was a taluqdar, as, 
in Bikrampur, cultivators still address their immediate landlord 
as Bhniya. Further enquiries showed as a matter of fact that 
the original ancestor of the family was a Muhammadan land- 
owner called Muhammad Ali who lived at I)apari.(near Nawab- 
ganj) and Masiirikhola (near the western mouth of the Buri- 
ganga) about seven generations ago, i.e. c. 1700 A.D. The first 
Christian of the famil3’ settled in Bandura. 

r>5. Paltan Shikdarbari. — N o. 20 may be seen in connec- 
tion with the homestead name. The first name indicates that 
some member ol the family was a soldier, empIo\"ed in guarding 
the old military road from Calcutta to Dacca. After crossing 
the Padma near Moinat steamer station^ this road reaches the 
Ichbamati River at Nawabganj. There are still numerous 
' J^altans in the villages of the Nawabganj Thana. 

r)6. Foitabaziya Shonarbaui. — T his is called after a man 
8hona [vide No. 18) who came from Fathabad, the old name 
for the present districts of Barisal and Faridpur. The Bengali 
poet Vijay Gupta mentions Muluk Fateabad in 1404 A.D. 
(cf. Dincsh Chandra Sen — “ History of Bengali Language and 
Literature, page 279 ; also Dacca kevietef, Notes and Quei ies 
No. Ill, March, lOlO, p. 457). 

57. Tatka Bast Bari. — T he first dnk'udm of the man 

was Bast ), which means stale. As however he was 
in the habit of talking too much at meetings, he was giveii an 
additional nicknamo Tdtkd which means “ fresh. 

'rhe name is in phonetic acct^rdan'ce with certain Hindu names, 
e.g . Nadiyarbasl ( ) inliabitani of Nadia ; and Mohan- 
basi ( melodious flute ). 

58. [a) Aij I Costa. — T hese two names siipph' an ex- 

Minga ) ample of a Muhammadan name being 
used in tlie same familv as a Portuguese name, Minga being 
said to be a corruption of Domingo. Ali mav however be short 
for Ali Chand, the usual Firingi corruption of Alexander. 

59. Chandi Akaliabaki. — A former owner of the home- 
stead was originally called Akalia because he w as born in famine 
time. When, afterwards, he went to Calcutta, as manv of the 
Christians do, to serve as a cook, he worked with Maghs, 
amongst whom he was known as Chandi, The name stuck to 
him on his return. 

flO. (tt) Rani BAnARBAUi'^ The first tw'o supply instances 

(b) Jamailarbari : of Muhammadan names ; 

(c) Hirarbari ) while Hira is the Hindu name 

Hiralal. Rani Badar refers to a man called Badar ( after Pir 


This explanation seems rather far-fetclied. 
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Hadar, one of the Patron saints of boatmen, whose shrine is 
at Chittagong ). The man’s mother was so fair that she was 
admiringly called Haul. Jainail is a corruption of the Miisal 
man name Jaraiil . 

These sixty items appear to show fairly ccnclusively that in 
the great majority of instances the Christians of Hashnabinl ’ 
are not descended from Portuguese at all but are merely con- 
verts from Hinduism and Islam. Additional proof of this is 
afforded by the fact that all the Christians near Haslniabad 
belong to one or other of four .siib-oaste.s between which little 
intermarriage has hitherto taken place. These, in approximate 
order of .social standing, are : — 

(1) Chasha ( cultivators ) ; 

(2) JoLA or JoLAHA ( weavers ) ; 

(3) Nika (descendants of a remarried widow ) ; 

(4) (hiARAf. ( Chandals, wlio }»ow call themselves 

Namasudras). 

The tirst two chiefly claim to be of Mussalman descent 
though some of the Jola class are known to have been Hindu 
in origin. Father Altenhofen informed me in 1913 that the 
proportion of Musalman to Hindu Feringis at Hasliniibad and 
tlie neighbouring Dacca Mission station of GolM is roughly 3 to 
1 . Though in no way superior in character to the (fliristians of 
Hindu descent, the Musalman Chasha Christians consider them- 
selves much superior in social status and only for a third or 
foiiith marriage, if no other woman can bo obtained, will one 
of them condescend to marry a Hindu Chasha Christian, doJas 
marry much more frequently with Charal Feringis ; biitabsolutC' 
ly no marriage is said to occur between the Nikas and other 
Christian castes. The name Chasha suggests that even tliis 
class may have been originally Chasi Kaibartta ( the Hindu 
caste which now prefers to call itself Mahishya ) and that before 
Hashnabad Kaibarttas became Christian there was an inter- 
mediate stage of Muhammadanism. I'he inclusion of persons 
of both Musalman and Hindu descent among the Christian 
Jolas also points to the accuracy of Dr Wise’s remark that 
(fven the Muhammadan Jolahas were probably once low caste 
Hindus, though the classification adopted by the Ha.sJmabad 
Christians seem to indicate that their original caste must have 
been of somewhat higher status than Namasudras. 

All this tends to support the evidences of history in 
affirming that the Portuguese missionaries of the 16th and 1 7th 
centuries did not chiefly deal, as Dr. Wise seems to have cop> 
eluded, with the descendants of Portuguese, but that their main 
work was to minister to converts from both the Muhammadan 
and Hindu fold. Prior to the advent of the British, Musalman 
converts were comjXflled to remain ' Hidden Chri.stians.’ as 
open conversion involved the capital penalty both for co?ivert 
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and inissionary' and it is therefore probable that these early 
missionaries obtained their cHeif successes amongst the lowest 
Hindu castes, just as at the present day, Christianity in Bengal 
is only making headway among the Xamasudras, and such 
semi-Hinduised castes of as the Koeh-Mandai of Bhowal. 

' With extremely few exceptions, none of the existing Catholi(?s, 
who reside in Mofussil villages of Eastern Bengal, make any 
claim to be of European descent ; they all freely admit that 
they are descended from cither Muhammadans or Hindus. 
The priests unanimously agree that their flocks still follow the 
same customs as their Hindu and Muhammadan neighbours, 
and ar*e only slowly dropping (hose observances that are not 
in accordance with Christian teaching ; while the emphasis that 
is still laid upon caste bears a strong r€\semblance to the 
practices tliat the missionaries of the latter half of tlie 17 th 
century so bitterly complained of in the case (A the wholly 
Indian converts of Antonio del Hozario. We thus arriv^e at tlie 
conclusion that the Catholics of Dacca District who have formed 
the sul)ject of this paper are Indians pure and simi)le ; and, hut 
tor their Portuguese names and the occasional use of articles of 
European dress — both of which are sufficiently aceountefi for 


i Cf. Josson, Historie cle la Mission dii Beiigale de la Coinpagnie <la 
1914, pp. 6 and 7 (referring to Dacca ’and Bhowal 
about 1750). For proof of the firmness with whicli caste and otiier Hindu 
practices were retained l>y Don Antonio’s converts from Hindiiisin at an 
earlier date, cf. Father M, A. Santucci’s letter to the lit. Bev. Father 
r. Queyroz, Patriarch of Ethiopia, dated January 1683 — the portions 
reprinted by Father Host-eii in the Catholic Herald of India for Nov. 21st, 
1917, p. 792 ; Nov. 28th, p. 813, and Dec. 12th, pp. 848- 9. From these it 
is clear tliat the Hindu converts still considere<l tliemselves to be Hindus. 

A story told me recently by M.M. Haraprasad Sbastri, after rt^ading 
this paper, illustrates very clearly from his own experience the power still 
exercised by caste in the case of other races in North-Eastern India. 
During the great Orissa famine of 1866, missionaries assisted in the work 
ot relief aiid incidentally made many converts. They followed up the 
work of conversion by making provision for the English education of the 
converts’ children ; and ultimately a Brahmin’s son phased the B.A. To 
<*elebrate his succe.ss he ga% e lus friends a feast at which chicken curry 
was served. Hearing this his father became very angry. He said: 

There wtis famine atul food w'as not available ; the Padri Saheb gave ii.s 
food and made us Christians. What if wo were made Christians ! Did we 
give up our caste? Are we like Bengali Christians, eat iuir chicken and 
beef and giving up our caste ? ” 

I quote the story below in all the vividness of the original Bengali: — 

JJRfI I C9I1W *ltll 5^1— 5|t*1 nl? I 

«rf?cB c?? « ^t^iws i «c»iwa'S 

fn’ftn &*lt? cth i auRctii c?ct 4. ♦it»i ^vs 1 

yii cn I « 1 

4 ? ^111 I tlsi, <itf« 

«llfS ftf!! I "5 fV 1 ^ f» 

I ^ «itN, I ’• 
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l)V the prolonged influence of Portuguese Catholicism on Klasteni 
Bengal— they would probably never dream of alleging that they 
have any admixture of European blood. 

1 add as an Appendix (I) the introductory note that is found 
in a register belonging to the Hasjinabad Mission, in which 
some account is given of the origin of the Mission. As it was 
only written in 1880, it merely embodies current tiadition, but 
the opening sentence is of some importance in confirming the 
argument of this paper that the Portuguese Missions in the 
interior of Bengal were to converts, and not to desi^endants of 
Portuguese. No earlier documentary evidence regarding the 
history of the Mission appears to be available at Hashnabad. 

I also reprint as a second Appendix (TI) Dr. Wise’s histori- 
cal essay on the Portuguese of Ea.slern Bengal that was men- 
tioned at the beginning of this pa])er and to whi(‘h reterence 
lias been made more than once in subsequent pages, this I 
do. not only to rescue it from the ilhdeserved ohsetirity in 
^^hich it has hitherto remained, but also because, in addition 
to supplying an excellent summary of the (‘arly history of the 
Portuguese in Bengal, the author is inclined to adopt a some- 
what different view of the origin of the Catholic ( hristians 
from the one ] liav^e been led to hy the facts stated in this paper, 
ft is reprinted from a copy of Dr. Wise’s volume on the Tribes 
and Castes of Eastern Bengal that was presented to me by 
the late Mr. Harinath De, I.E S., when I first came to Davvix m 
1005. and which has since been my constant guide in all 
matters of caste. Full notes have been addecl to Ining the? 
paper up to date, and to correct any inaccuracies that crept 
into Dr. Wise’s account, and for these I have to express my 
special indebtedness to the Bcv". Father H. Hosteii, S,J. 

A third Appendix has been added which summari.ses the 
work of the Propaganda Mission in Eastern Bengal. The 
figures, by comparison with those quoted hy Dr. Wise, will 
iurnish some indication of the progress of the Mission < luring 


the last forty five years. 

1 cannot bring this paper to a close w ithout a tew words 
of further acknowledgment of the help that w'as so free I \ given 
me in 1913 15 by the late Father Altenhofen, C.8.C., w hen the 
materials on which the paper is based were being gathered am 
sifted. Just as the present edition of Dr. Wise .s lemaiUa i e 
essay owes any merit it may possess to the generous assistance 
I have received from Father Hosten, similarly I 
liesitated to publish mv notes on the origin of fhe lo u 
Christians of Hashnab^ld, if Father Altenhoffui had not been 
available to .supplv the many additional details of ; 
only one Jiving in the vicinity of Ha.^mabad coulrl ascerta n. 
Born an Alsatian, with his home cIo.se to “ 
f)f the German army marching upon ^ ^ 

10th, 1914) he came out to India in Oct(>l»er, . , < 
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1911 to February 1915, he worked at Bandura and the 
neighbouring mission at Clolla. Had he lived, there is no doubt 
that Father Altenhofen would ultimately have published much 
useful work on the origin and customs of the villagers amongst 
whom he labourt^d ; but this was not to be. For some time 
after the outbreak of the war, he was preserved from interj)- 
uient by the intervention of friends who stood surety for him. 
When at last this was no longer ])ermitted, and he was about to 
be sent to Ahmednagar, he fell seriously ill and after an o))era“ 
tion in the Mitford Hospital, Dacca, he died on November 23rd, 
1915. He is buried in the Catholic church at Tezgaon. Fo- 
<juiescat in pace ! 


APPENDIX 1. 

‘Aiiour THE Catholic Mission at Hashnabad. 

(A prefatory note in one of the Mission Registers: 
ivritten about 1880.) 

It is more than 300 years ago that some natives of difterent 
[iai'ts of Bengal were converted to the Roman Catholic R(vligion 
through the efforts of the Portuguese missionaries. 

Rev. Fr. Raphael* was the first priest w ho came to Hashim- 
bad, and establishing himself in various places, converted a 
good number of people to hi.s religion at Noricul. now attached 
to Furredporo, and then(‘c he pa.ssed to Hashnabad, (jollah, 
Malikanda, Solepore, Ikrashi and Bandurah of the District of 
Dacoti. Dos Mahomed Osman of Hashnabad, being enraged 


I A.S Father Ho.sten lias pointtid tt) nu', the Ri?v. Father Raphael 
who is here mentioned, is })robably the Fray Raphael das Aiijos wlu) was 
priest at Vadri Sibpiir in and before the year 1704 (</. Beveridjzis Backar- 
gunj^ pp. 106-100). This is also corifirnied by the writer’s statement — 
— which he did not notice contradicted the dat+‘ of 300 years ago tor the 
foundation of the Mission at Haal^inabftd — that the Muhammadan Zemin- 
dar, Dost Muhammad Usman, sold his property to Friar Raphael 
‘ when the English dominion w^aa <‘stnblished in India.’ According to the 
Annuario da Archid de Ooa, 1897, pp. 193 and 194 {(juoted by Father 
Hosten in his notes to Archdeacon W. K. Firminger’s translation of P«>re 
Barbier’s letter of 1723 — Bengal: PaM and Presents Oct.-Nov. , 1910), the 
Hashnabad Mission dates from 1777 so that Fray Raphael would appear 
to liave conducted his missionary labours in the Dacca District subse- 
quent to founding the Christian settlement at Padri Sibpur. Further 
continnatitm to the date of 1777 is furnished by the Church registers at 
Hartlrnabad, the first entrk*s having been made in 1780. In view of 
Reiineirs statement in 1766 that the church at Noricul was already in 
ruins {vide eupra^ p. 14, Note), I am inclined to doubt this local trcdition 
of the original Christian colonists of Ha^^inabfid having come from Nori- 
cnl or of Father Raphael’s alleged ctmnection witli that place. 

The touzi number in the Dacca collectorate office of the estate held 
by the Portuguese Mission of Ha^nSbftd is No. 1288 Taluk Padrean : 
but no reference to Dost Muhammad can b© found in the collectorate 
{lapers regarding this estate. 
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at the converMions of his tenants to (Christianity, ordered that 
Fr. Raphael should be arrested and his hands and feet being 
tied up should be thrown into a ditch or well. He defied the 
new converts sa^dng : ‘‘If your priest is a true minister of 
Almighty God let us see whether he dies or not ’’ And 
after a long time hoping Fr. Rax^hacl was already dead, 
he ordered the Christians to take out and bury him, but to the 
great glory of God, to the extreme joy of the Christians, to 
the immense confusion of [the] heathens, Fr. Raphael was 
taken out alive and found unhurt. Then Dos Mahained Osman 
asked pardon of Fr. Raphael and olTered some landed proper- 
ties for I the] establishing of his mission and his disciples. 

Hence Fr. Raphael l3uilt his church about ilOO 3 ^ears ago, 
converted many more people, and brought for mi.ssionar^^ work 
another priest named Fr. dohu When the Engli.sJi dominion 
was established in India, Do.s Mahonied .sold his Zemindarv to 
Fr. Raphael and went away. The ofiicial documents of the 
Zemindary exist in the name of Dos Mahomed Osman. Tliere 
is no difference between the Chri.stiaiis with regard to theii 
social intercourse and they constitute and ctmsider themselves 
as one family and they make a weak distinction in respect to 
marriages only ; tho.se who descend from Mohamedans, weavers, 
farmers, etc., want to have marriage with those of the respec- 
tive origin; but at present this di.stinction is getting vanished 
owing to many mixed marriages. All documents of the former 
times are destroyed by w^hite ants. 


AITENDIX 11. 

P0UTU(;iM2SK TN EASTERN BfNOAO. 

By the late Dr. ./awes* ICose, M.D., of Dacca, 

[ p. 409 ] “ The first Portugall, as far as Antonio ( Jal\ am 

knew,^ “ wliich druuke of the River Ganges was a kiiiglit, called 
J. Coello. In 1516, Fernando Perez de Andrada was sent 
w ith a letter to him,, but the credit of having discovered and ob 
served the country is due to Don John de Silveira, who was 
commissioned in 1518 to negotiate with the King of Bengal. 
Th(j embas.sy was ho.spitably received by the governor of 
‘'Ghatigan, ” but a quarrel arose, and though speedily quelled, 
broke out again, and with great difficulty a treaty wa.s conclud- 

* The Di.scoveries of the World. ” Kepiinted by the Hakluyt Socie 
ty, p. 131. ^ 

[According to Pere H. Josson op. cit* August 1913, p. 2H5 ) ( oolJo 
was sent by d 'Andrade to the Court of Bengal — then under Sultan Hiinaiii 
Shah. The Portuguese Vi(?erov of India at the time was the famous 
Alphonso Albuquerque ( loOfMolS ): and he was Hur^ceeded l3y Hope/ 
Suarez. H.E.S. ] 
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ed. The governor, however, was only dissembling. The 
i\)rtugue.se vessels were attacked by a swarm of war boats, 
which they repulsed, but were obliged to retire to Ceylon in a 
N'ery crippled state.' 

Another account is, that Silveira, being sent to establish 
a factory in Bengal, met with a most unfriendly reception 
owing to a rumour that his fleet was a piratical one. The ex- 
pedition passed the winter amid great hardships, especially 
from famine, and the crews would have perished miserably but 
foi' the opportune arrival of another flotilla under Juan Coello.* 

It is in eonnection with this expedition that Dacca is first 
mentioned in history. Fonseca refers to a governor of the city 
of Daracca. ’ and Castanheda styles him “do Sehor da Cidade 
Darrayao. 

In 1527 a Portuguese vessel was wrecked on the coast of 
< hakaria, south of Chatigan. The c?*ew on reaching dry land 
were ill-tjeated by the inhabitants and one of them killed.^ 

As early as 1528 the Emperor Baber casually mentions that 
the Bengalis were famous for their knowledge of artillery, ac- 
cpiired, there is reason for believing, from the Portuguese. A 
few years later Mahmud Shah, king of Bengal, hard pressed by 
the Afghans under Shir Shah, applied for aid to the Viceroy at 
Goa [Nunode Cunaj. In 1537 a small force was sent under 
Martin Alfonso de |p. 410 1 Melo, but before it could reach 
( Jaur, that city had been taken by the Afghans. The Portuguese 
soldiers were at first ill-used, but their bravery in holding the 
l»ass of Taliagarh gained them better treatment, and permission 
was granted to build a fort at Chatigan. 

The Portuguese^ had no established government, scttle- 
iiKMit, or fortress in Bengal at the end of the sixteenth century. 
As a wi iter remarks, iiaving no laws, no police, and no religion 
they lived like the natives. A lucrative and thriving trade, 
fiowevcr, was carried on at Hughli, or, as it was then called, 
( h)lin and Porto Petpieno, as well as at Chatigan. or Porto Grande. 
Furthermore, numerous Portuguese adventurers resided with 
their families in Bandels.^ trading in salt and cotton goods, 
which were shipped in “ Foists,’’ or Jaleas. to Dianga,^ and the 


1 Osurio da Fonseon, '' p. 412; “ l,opez de Castanheda,*’ Cib. iv. 

cc. 3S, .m 

*• Faria-y Sousa ”, i, 220. 

'‘Fonseca,” Lib. xi, 413; ‘ Castanheda ” . op. cU. [Fatlier Hos- 
ten notes that Dr. Wise is at fault in saying that this is the first mention 
of Dacca. The reference is to .Arakaii— Raciu^ in Portuguese.] 

^ Histoire Gen^rale des Voyages,” 1, 141. 

^ From ]\'rsian ” Bandar,” an empofinni, mart. 

The site of Dianga is still doubtful. Du Jarrie (Liv. vi) .says it is 
“ nne \dlle sise en ce port de Chatigam, ou les nefs ipii vienrient do Tlnde, 
moviillent Panchre. ” Van der Heiden describes it as “ eene Stadt in de 
haven van Chatigam. ” 

[Dianga is near the mouth of tlie Karnafuli River, on the left bank. 
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Portuguese settlements on the Malabar Coast. Others took 
service with native princes and fought bravely against Mughal 
and Afghan. These mercenaries were regarded as rebels (levan- 
tados del rev), because they neither assi.sted their countrymen 
nor paid tribute to the Qoa Government. Their character was 
infamous. The majority was composed of military deserters, 
ruined traders, renegade priests, and spendthrifts of all ranks 
and professions, who, resorting to Bengal, led scandalous lives, 
without any religion or law. The dishonour brought on tlie 
Christian name forced the Church to interfere and at the end 
of 1507 [ May, 1508 I a deputation, consisting of two Jesuit 
fathers from Goa and one from Dianga, was sent by the Ar(di- 
hishop of Goa to preach the gospel in llengal and minister to 
the Portuguese settled there.* 

In 1598, the fathers arriv'ed at lluglili, where many Portu- 
guese and native Christians resided. The number of professing 
diristians far exceeded what was anticipated, and at * Ciande- 
can nr Jessore, the mission baptised two hundred free and bond 
men. The toleration of the native rulers and officials is most 
surprising. When the fathers left Hughli, after founding a 
school and an hospital, the first in Bengal, the Munvif did not 
(‘xact the customary fees. At “Ciandecan” they wore given a 
piece of land rent free oii which to build a church, and got 
|:»erinission to preach and convert at pleasure. At Sripur the 
same liberality was shown. Six hundred pieces of gold wore 

Kian.s of a church, aro said to ho .still visible there. Throe loilos to tlm 
north on the opposite hank, half way to the present t own of ( 'hit tagong is 
Angaracole, wluch had also an Augustinian ('hurf*h when Manrique vij^it- 
i?(\ ( hittagong in 1030. fn 1843, Father Barbt*, the Vicar of (’hittagong, 
wrote to the Bengal Catholic Herald (Vol. V, pp -68-271) that 12 Christian 
families still lived at Deang ; and that he had been told *• by a Mo.sulm»in. 
who is about 1 0 years old, that he recollected the time when some of the 
\ illages olo.se to that place were all inhabited by (Jiristiaus. Since that 
epoch, some families are gone to Tipt>erah, some to NoacoUy ( Noakhali ) 
ancj the remainder are in different places of the Chittagong District. ” 
(c/. Father HostenVs notes to Pere Barbier’s letter (/oc. cit , pp. 20 and 21 ) 
H.E.S.) 

I I There were, however, priests in Bengal proper b»dore 1507, to 
whosie ministration.s the occurrence of the Christians referred to in the 
next paragraph W’as presumably due. Jesuits from Goa (Antonio \hz 
and Pedro Dia.s) are mentioned in 1576 as having visited Bengal, Anotljer 
priest of Satgaon, called Julian Pereira, journeyed to tlu‘ Court of Akbar 
in 1578; and the impression he made on the Mughal Emperor resulted 
ill the invitation to Fathpur Sikri in 1580 of A({uaviva, Henriquez and 
IMontseiTato from Goa. (Josson, op. ctt, pp. 280, 296 and 322). The iiame^ 
of the two priests (not three, as Dr, Wise states), sent by Father Nicolas 
Fimenta, Visitor of the Society of Je'=ais, to Bengal from Goa iri I51H 
were Francis Fernandez and Dominic Sosa. They w'ere joined in the 
following year by Andrew Bow^’es and Melchior de Fonseca; but father 
Hosten doubts whether either of the latter came from Dianiia. Fernandez 
died in prison at Chittagong in I0f>2 from ill treatment at the hands of 
the Arrakanese King. (Josson, op, cit., pp. 290 and 261 ; H^wndge, 
Bakarganj, pp 28-34.) H.E.S.) 
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assigned as an annual contribution ; while at Hakla the salary 
of two priests w^as paid by the Raja. 

[p. 411.] In 1601, the Jesuits had two missions in Eastern 
Bengal, one at Jessore, the other at (diatigan. Owing, however, 
to disturbances, the Jesuit fathers were withdrawn, and the 
Ciiureh of Eastern Bengal was transferred to the care of Augnst- 
inian monks from Ooa. At the end of the sixteenth century 
there were churches at Jessore, Bakia, Dacca, Sri pur, ami 
Noricol, ' supported by Portuguese settlers and nativ e con verts. ^ 

Very little is said of the internal condition of the country. 

. Dakafts infested the tidal branches of the Ganges at that time, 
as they did tw<^ centuries later. The country generally was 
remarkably fertile, and the abundance of corn and fruit almost 
incredible. Wherever they went the Hindu and Muhammadan 
inhabitants treated them w'ith marked res])ect and kindness. 
Fatlier Pimenta has left ns the following charming description 
of the scenery of the Delta. 

‘‘ The route from Bakia to Jessore [Ciaiideca] is so agi eeable 
and picturesque that 1 have not seen its equal. Plains 
irrigated by numerous rivers whose banks are adorned with the 
most beautiful trees. On the one side you perceive large herds 
of deer, on the other flocks of cattle. I forbear mentioning the 
lu.xuriant fields of rice, the thickets of sugar-bearing reeds 
(Arundineta calamis tnellifluis redundantia), the hives of bees, 
the monkeys bounding from tree to tree, and such like ol)ject.s 
that afTord pleasure to travellers. Tigers and crocodiles that 
feed through our neglect, or fault, on liuman beings, are 
common. In the woods rhinoceroses are seen, but this far 1 
have met with none.*' 

In 1602, the Portuguese of Chittagong, being harassed by 
attacks of the Arakanese, made Soiidip their chief stronghold. 
This island, situated in the estuary of the Ganges, probably 
the oldest and most permanent of the group which the mighty 
river is for ever building up and destroying. It had belonged 
to the Rajah of Bakia, but the Muhammadans took possession, 
and when Le Blanc and Caesar Frederick landed, between ld6r> 
and 1586, the Moorish inhabitants were most friendly and 
courteous. The fertility of the island was unparalleled, the 
population large and prosperous, and the cheapness of food 
extraordinary. The manufacture of salt and the trade of ship- 
building were carried on with great energy and success. 

* In Kajnagar, on the right bank of the Padma. 

For further particulars regarding the Jesuit Mission, see K.P, 
Petri Jarrici, Thesaurus. ” iii, 2, c. xxix ; “ De rebus Japonicis, Indiois, 
etc.*’ A Johanne Hayo, Scoto S.J.P., 80‘); “ Exemplum Epi tolae P. 
Nicolai Pi men tae. ” Koinae, 1002. [Also Josson, 

Exempbjm,” p. 91. [Father Pimenta is quoting from a letter 
written in January, 10<X>, from Ciaiideca by Father Melchior de Fonseca. 
The original Italian of this passage may l>e ^een on pp. 31 and 32 of 
Beveridge’s Bakarganj. H.E.S.] 
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The Portuguese, under command ot Dominique Carvallho, 
a vassal of the Bakld Rajah, and Manuel de Mattos, from Cha- 
[p. 412] tigan, seized the island, but before they <?ould secure 
their hold the King of Arakan* with a large fleet, and supported 
by a hnhdred “Kosahs’'^ from Sripur, sailed for 8ondip. The 
Portuguese joined battle and were victorious, capturing over a 
hundred war boats, but so many of their own vessels were 
disabled that they hastily evacuated the island and retreated to 
Bakla, Sripar, and Ciandecan/ ’ The King of Arakan having 
recovered Sondip. invaded Bakla, threatened Jessore, and 
boasted that he would conquer the whole of Bengal. 

in May, 1603, Carvallho was at Hripur, a city belonging to 
the Bhu3^a Kedar Rai, superintending the equipment of thirty 
“ daleas, when a fleet sent by the viceroy, Rajah Man Singli, 
and consisting of one hundred Kosahs ” under Mandarai, 
hove in sight. Carvallho. hastily disposing his ships, engaged 
the enemy, and after a stubborn fight captured several vessels, 
and put the rest to flight. Mandarai was slain, and Carvallho 
severely wounded. The Muhammadan historian gives a very 
different account of the battle. Kaid Rai Zamindar of Bikram- 
pui*. he says, had been subdued by Rajah Man Singh, but in 
1603, forming an alliance with the Mag Rajah, he rebelled and 
laid seige to a fort near Simnargaon. Oil hearing of this rebellion 
the viceroy sent a force under Ibrahim Atka, and others. The 
confederates were defeated and many boats taken. The 
narrative, however, ends with the suspicious statement that the 
Rajali was compelled to entrench himself in front of the 
imperial troops to provide safety again.st theii’ attacks. 

Carvallho proceeded to Hughli to have his wounds treated, 
and on his recovery, being invited by tlu* Bhuya of Jessore to 
join in a war against the Mags, he proceeded, in spite of many 
warnings, to that court, where he was made privsoner and put to 
deatli. 

Although the Portuguese were tiubu lent and lawless, pillag- 
ing Mags, Hindus, and Muhammadans without distinction, 
they weie sometimes entrusted with high military commands in 
Bengal. For instance, Pyrard de Laval mention.s-' one Jean 
Carie/' who had under him ten thousand of the Bengal troops. 


f “ Rex Tiparae, Chaconae et Bengalao, I^egurfii dorniniiH. ” T)e 
vlarric, tom. iii, lili. .3, c. xxix. 

^ A “ Kosaii” was a war boat driven by ours, but having one mast 
A ** Jalea,” from Sanskrit Jala,” water, was a namo applied to 
boats generally. 

“ Vir inipiger et tota Bengala notis.'^imu.s. ” DeJarrie. Mandarirn 
was the title given by the Portuguese to any governor, '>r cornmander in 
the East. It is derivo<l from “ Mandar, " to command . The English title. 
Mandarin, for a Chinese official, is the .same word. 

^ Elliot’s ** History of India,” vi, 109. 

5 “Voyage do Fran9ois Pyrard de baval,” p. 2'i9. | “ Pyrard do 

Laval left India for Europe in lOPt Ho had )>een several years in the 
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In 1607 the Mag Kajah made war, captured Diaiiga, and 
Ip. 413] drove the purvivoi.s to tlie islands of the Meghiia. 
iSondip, wliich had fallen into the hands of the Mughals, was 
held by a force under Fath Khan, who had put to death all the 
lV)rtugiie8e and the Christian slaves in the island. ' A fe>N 
escaped with Sebastian Gonzales Tibao, and became pirates, 
plundering villages and (conveying the booty to Bakla, where 
they sold it. Fath Khan having equipped a fleet, set sail to 
extirpate these |>ests, but Sebastian Pinto attacked his vessels 
off Dakhin Shaldmzpur. destroyed a great number, and killed 
Fath Khan. In March 1600, the Portuguese, supported by 
troops from Bakla, laid siege to the fort of Sondip, held l)y the 
Muglials umler a brother of Fath Khan, while the Hindu 
po])u!ation looked on with characteristic indifference. The fort 
uas stormed and taken after a gallant defence. The gariisoii 
anrl all the Muliammadans in the island, a thousand in nund>cv. 
were iti retaliation massacred in cold blood, (^onzales perhdi- 
ously broke the agreement made with the Bakla Rajah, ami 
instead of paying him half the revenue obtained from the island 
refused to come to any understanding. The adjacent islands of 
Dakhin Shahbazpur and Patela-bhanga w(‘re annexed a?id 
having in this lawless maimer acquired possession of a small 
territory, Gonzales ruled Ijoth with wonderful tact and sagacity. 
Trade flourished, and the Portuguese became the envy and 
tlread of the neighbouring princes. Good fortune also favoured 
them A brother of the .\lag Rajah, expelled from his counti'\ , 
sought shelter at Sondip. (lonzales married Ids sister, and 
after exacting a large sum of money is suspected to have 
poisoned his brother-in-law . 

The unsettled state of the eastern frontier, and the devas 
tation of the Delta by the Portuguese, forced Jahangir to trans- 
fer the seat (^f (loverninent from Raj -Mahal to Dacca. In lf»0S, 
the V iceroy, Islam Khan Fathpuri, removed to the new capi- 
tal and at once took measures to extirpate the Portuguese, and 
secure a durable peace. The district of Dacca was then a 
settled portion of the Empire, l)ut farther south Mughals, 
.Afghans, and rebellious vassals ' contended for power. In 1610. 
the Alag Rajah made a treaty with Gonzales, in which it was 
agreed that the latter should command the allied fleets and 
act in concert with the Arakan army as it marched along the 
r'oast, and that all territory conquered should be equally 


Maldive.s wliere he was shipvvivoked. An attack of the Mughs of Chitta- 
.tong (?) on the ^Jaldives gave him an occasion to escape in February ‘W- 
March 1607. He came for a month to Chittagong.” H. H.) 

i In a mosque at Farridpur is an inscription of the date A.H. lOl.'i 
(1604), preserving the name of one • Ajab Bahadur l\han Sultani, but 
omitting all mention of an Emperor, which could only iiavebeen erect***! 
l»y a rebel. 
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divided between the two contracting parties. The campaign 
began, Lakhiptir and Bhaluah were overrun, but on meeting the 
Mughal army tlie Arakanese, owing to the shameful defection 
of the Portuguese, were totally defeated. Gonzales, a witness 
of the disastrous battle. | p. 414 ] hed to Sondip, after putting 
to death all the captains of the Mag fleet. The Miighals re- 
.occupied Bhaluah without op])osition, but did not follow the 
fugitives to Chatgadn. To consummate his villainy Gon/ales 
waged war against his late allies, plundered and burned tlieii* 
villages, and, sailing up the Arakan river, attempted, but nn- 
.successfiilly, to capture the vessels anchored there.* 

Up to this time Gonzales had refused to obey, »)i* 
recognise, the vkteroy at Goa, but in lOld, being hard pressed 
iiy the Mags, he submitted and urged an immediate invasion 
of Arakan. A fleet was acconlingiy sent under (^oinmaml of 
D. Francis de Menezes Ro\o. It sailed up the Arakan river on 
the ‘Ird October, but tlie Mags, assisted by some Dutcli \ essels. 
offered a stubborn resistance, and obliged the ]^)rtugu€^se to 
retire. In November, Gonzales arrived with tifty sail, when a 
combined attack was made, but De Mene/es being killed, the 
assailants fell into disorder and retreated. 

Gonzales returned to Romlip, but his power and popularity 
were gone, and his dispirited followers quarrelling among tliein- 
selves, allowed the Mags to take the island After ruling nine 
3 ’ears, ( {onzales was strippe^il of his possessions ; “ his sovereignty 
passed like a shadow his pride was humbled, and his 
villainies punished. ” ^ 

The Portuguese never recovered from tliis defeat, altliougli 
their flag waved for many years umflialleuged in the Delta, and 

1 (For the origiji of ti)is account vide. Faria y Sousa, Tom 111, I't. II, 
(*h. IX, p. 179 of the Spanish edition. There is an English translation of 
his work in tlie Imperial Library, Calcutta. TI.H. | 

“ Faria y Sousa,’' iii, 26H. [After being forced to leave Sondip. 
Uonzales took refuge at Sripur, and sent Oeoige de Sousa, accompanied 
bv the Superior of the Sondip Mission to obtain the permission of thr 
Xawab of Dacca, to establisli himself there. -As the Nawab refused to 
allow the Superior to return to Sripur, this FaMier may probably be 
regarded as the original Catholic missionary in Dacca. Katral'O, on tlie 
l.akliya Kiver, is also mentioned about the same time (1910) as a ( hrist 
ian settlement. 

On the news of the capture of Hnglili iu 1032 reaching Dacca the local 
Maul vies beat Father Bernard of Jesus so .severely that he died a few days 
lat<‘i'. Another Bengali Christian of Sripur by name Oarcia was taken 
prisoner to Agra where he died in 1034. (Josson, op .cit., pj>. 322, .323, 303 
and 364). 

I wa.s also informed by the late Father Altenhofen iliai /aloki io 
Le^ Martyrs de I * Inde ( Lille 1900. p. 340 ) records yet another instance oi 
the murder of a priest at Dacca. He was beaten by Maiilvies so sevciviy 
that after two days, ho died of his wtainds. ‘‘ P. Manuel das Chagos , A ugust- 
inian parish priest at Dacca, dies a martyr in this town, when \ i>itii>c 
some Christian prisoners of the infidels in order to hinder their apostacy on 
Dec. 5th 1050. " H.E.S. ( 
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the imperial Nawarah dared not meet their Galliasses ‘ in fair 
fight. Bernier, * however, makes mention of another Portu- 
guese adventurer who acquired temporary power. “It was 
these same pirates,” he says, “who at this time took Sondip, 
in which a certain notorious monk of S. Augustine, named 
Fra Joan, acted the petty sovereign for several years, having 
managed, God knows how, to get rid of (se defaire) the command- 
ant of the place.” 

For the next fifty years the Portuguese lived by piracy, 
and by making raids upon the peaceful villages of Bengal. 
Some eritered the military employ of the Arakan monarch, and 
commanded expeditions sent against Bengal, Pegu, and Siam ; ^ 
others joined the imperial artillery, and Jahangir was wont to 
say that one Portuguese soldi(n’ would beat three of his own 
people. Lp. 415J Many assisted Shah Shuja in his ill-starred 
rebellion of 1060, and when his cause was lost became Dakaits 
infesting the Sunderbiins, and lying in ambush in a creek nea 
Sagar, still known as “ Rogues’ River,” waylaid vessels beat- 
ing up the FTughli. ^ 

In 1662, the shipwrecked crew of the “Ter Schelliiig ” ^ 
arrived at Bhaluah, where they found Muhammadans speaking 
Portuguese, and the Moorish commander protected by a body- 
guard “consisting wholly of Christians negro-born, and sub- 
jects of the King of I’ortugal,” who were treated w ith especial 
honour on account of their valour. Other writers, however, 
give a different estimate of these “ negro-born ” Portuguese, 
and in the seventeenth century their usual sobriquet was 
“ Gallinhas del Mar” [Sea Hens] on account of their habitual 
cowardice. The history of two centuries confirms the latter 
judgment, and, except under very exceptional circumstances, 
the Portuguese Eurasian has never proved himself a valiant 
soldiei*. 


1 Tavernier describes the “ Galea as a long swift boat, often 
witli fifty oars a side, and two men to each oar. ft was generally gaudily 
painted and ornamented with blue colours and gold foil. 

2 “ Historic de la derniere revolution des fitats du (b’nnd Mogol. “ 
Paris, 1070. The incident is not mentioned l>y Faria y Sousa, whoso his- 
tory ends w’ith 1640 : and as Bernier left India in 1068, it must have 
occurred between these dates, [if it ever occurred at all. H.H.] 

“ Voyage de Wouter Sohouten, ii, 168. [Josson records {op: city, pp. 
.364 and 365) that Father Manrique and other Augustine priests between 
1622 and 1035 baptised at the Chittagonian ports of Dianga and Angara- 
coie nearly 28,600 out of 42,000 prisoners taken by the Hughs and Ferin- 
ais in Lower Bengal and Orissa, besides 6,0(X) others. H.E.S.] 

^ [This Portuguese fort at Saugor was first established after the fall 
of Hughli in 1632 (Josson, op. cit,, p. 363)] 

^ A Relation of an unfortunate Voyage to the Kingdom of Bengala. 
By Mr. Glanius, London, 1682, Svo. This is merely an English transla- 
tion of V^erv’^arelyke Schip-Breuk van Poost Tndisch Jacht Ter Schel- 
ling unde** he t land t van Bengale.” Amsterdam, 1676, 4to. The author 
is Frans van der Heiden. 
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The capture of Hughli in 1632, and the slaughter of its brave 
defenders, was the death blow to Portuguese prestige in Bengal 
and in 1666, when Shayista Khan determined on annexing 
Chatgaon and the islands at the mouth of the Meghna, he threat- 
ened the Portuguese with the fateof the Hughli garrison if they 
did not submit and become subjects of Shah Jahan. The 
evil deeds which provoked the Muhammadan viceroy to inter- 
ference are detailed by Bernier, a most prejudiced authority. 
Bad as the Portuguese undoubtedly were, their cruelty was 
exceeded by that of the Mags, who penetrated into the interior 
[)illaging and ravaging the country, and leaving behind a nanu* 
hateful even to modern Bengalis. 

On the appointment of Shayista Khan in 1664 to the 
government of Bengal, an expedition was organised against the 
FV)rtuguese banditti. The fleet, a very powerful one, su})ported 
by »se\eral Dutch vessels, being put into the highest state of 
clHciencv, was directed to act in concert with the army prt'- 
paring to march on Chittagong. Alarmed by these prepara 
tion.s, and won over by bribes, many Portuguese left Chitta- 
gong In forty or fifty galliasses/* and gave themselves up as 
prisoners to the Nawab at Dacca, who overwhelmed them witJi 
favours. Many were induced by large pay to enlist in the 
Imperial army, while a settlement at Farangi Bazar was 
established for the old and physically unfit. 

I p. 416] When the arrn}^ and fleet of the Mughais advanced 
upon Chittagong, the island of Sondip was occupied by Dilawar. 
a .Muliarnmadan. and troops in league with the Mags. A detach- 
ment was landed, the fort was beseiged and taken, but a Mag 
flotilla coming in sight, the troops were hurriedly withdrawn, 
and the transports sailed to Nawakhali. In the following 
December [Nov. 16651 a larger force occupied the island, arul 
held it. The main army then advanced along the coast, meet- 
ing with little opposition. Letters were sent to the Portuguese 
in the Mag service offering advantageous terms on submission. 
•Several of these letters being intercepted the Mag Rajah tried 
to induce the soldiers to remove into the interior of Arakati, 
but refusing to do so, they finally left in a body for Bengal. 
On the 18th December, 1665, they arrived at Nawakhali, and 
the leaders set out for Dacca, where they were graciously recei- 
ved by the Viceroy. Some were enrolled as volunteers under 
an Englishman named Captain Moore,* and joined in the expedi- 
tion against Chittagong. 

Nothing further has been learned regarding tin's soldier, but at the 
present day a small “ TappA " or division, in Bikrainpur is named after him. 
[As Father Hoston points out. Dr. Wise has strangely rnisintorpreted the 
Portuguese phrase CaptaO M6r. It merely refers, as can from 

Shiltahuddin TSlish *s account of the conquest of Chittagong (J. N. barkar, 

J. A.S.B. , 1907, pp. 406-425) to the Chief Captain (Mor = ^rajor) of the I or- 
tuguese, and not to an Englishman at allj. 
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On the 26th Jtannary, 1666, the garrison of that town 
capitulated and the Portuguese soldiers who had distinguislied 
themselves in the campaign received grants of land.i 

With the ca])ture of Chittagong and the pacification of 
the Eastern frontier the history of the Portuguese, as an inde- 
pendent and aggressive power, terminates. Throughout tlie 
Dacca and adjoining districts numerous settlements of Portu- 
guese ChrivStians are still to he found, hut none can claim 
relationship with the soldiers of the seventeenth century. ^ 

The following sketch of the Portuguese mission since its 
foundation in Ikmgal emhraces the origin and history of these 
settlements. 

The Portuguese mission in Bengal was founded in 15011, l>\^ 
(he Augustine, Arohhishop of Goa. On arrival at Hughli tin* 
missionaries obtained a grant of rent free land, iiiis grajit 
originally (consisted of 260 acres, hut during last century it 
dv indled one-half. A chapel was huilt at Bandel, near C’hin- 
surah and dedicated to “ Nuestra Senora del Rosario.’' Tlje 
first “regent’' was Fre Bernardo dc Jesus, and to this cluireh 
nil the other parochial churches in Bengal were alfiliatcd. 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth century the Bishop 
of S. Tliorue, or Mailapur, in Madras, has been tlie head of the 
Bengal Church. In 1606, Pope Paulu.s V made S. Thome an 
episcopal see and by consist orial letters annexed to it the pro- 
viuees of Bengal, Pegu, and Orissa. The special mission to 
I p. 417 1 Bengal was vested in the Augustinian monks of Goa, 
upon one of whom the title and prerogatives of Vicar G(‘nei‘nl 
were conferred . 

A tradition is preserved by the mission, that in 1599, one 
of their number, Fre Luis des Chago.s, was stopped oil his way 
to Silhet by certain Christians wdio besought him to relieve 
them from landlord tyranny. On Ids return ho bought tlie 
villages and lands of Nagori and Bhagori in Bhow al, settling in 
them thirteen families of Chri.stians, including a converted 
Brahmin. ^ A piece of land was also purchased at Narayan- 
<lih, a suburb of Dacca, w hich still helong.s to the mission. 


• [For a fuller account of the conquest of Chittagong of. Shihftbiiddm 
Tali.sh’s continuation of the Fathipyah-i-ibrii/yah (abstract by J. N. Sarkar 
in J.A.S.B., 1000. pp. 207-260, and translation in J.A.S.B., 1007, referred, 
t o in previous note). H.E.S.] 

=? [If Dr. Wise had inserted the words ‘ so-called ’ before “Portuguese 
Christians,” this sentence would have been much nearer the truth. But 
apparently, from wljat he says later the possibility that the possession 
of a Portuguese name <lid not necessarily involve the o\vner*s descent 
from a Portuguese, did not occur to him. H.E.S. j 

[As Father Ho.sten points out, the date of 1590 is impossible. 
'I'he real name of Fre Luis das Cbagos (of the 5 wounds ) was Luis dos 
Angos, and he died in Sylhet in 1690 (O Chronista de Tisatiaryt Nova Goa, 
1807, Vol. II, p. 58 ) quoting from a report of the Father Provincial of the 
Augustinos dated 1750. Fro Luis had bought land at Nagori to settle 
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The church of Nagori, however, bears the date 1()04, aji<l 
is dedicated to St. Nicola da Tolentino, ' the patron saint of the 
Augustine order. 

During the seventeenth century the success of the Augusb- 
iiie monks was most extraordinary, in 1602, three yoar.s 
after its foundation, tlie Huglili mission consisted of over 500 
persons, among whom were many “ grands seigneurs/’ and by 
the end of the century the sacrament was administered to 
10,000 converts. 

The parochial church of Dacca, dedicated a la Assump- 
cion de nuestra Senora’’ was at Tezgaon on tlie nortli of the 
city, and its graveyard still contains the oldest tombstones 
and epitaphs in Eastern Bengal.^ The early history of the 
Tiiission is very interesting. Its success was chieiiy owing to 
the conversion of a member of a distinguished Hindu family. 
The son of the Zamindar of Bosnah, one of the t\'^(d\ 


thero t ilt? retmianls of the Chrisliaas otDon Antonio tie IlnzHrie, the cnn 
vorlod son ot‘ thu KiijA of Busna ( /n/m ). 'riiis seBloment, act-nr- 
ding to the same authority, took plat e in ICOo, though the date given fiy 
Ur. VVi.se in his next paragraph tor the toundation ot’ the Negtiri Cliuroh, 
viz. 1604, agrees with that <tuoted by Father Ho.sten from (he Aiuiuark/ da 
de. Goa lor 1807 ( p|;>. I93-- 1C4 ): vlda his n()(t?a on Archdoacon Fij - 
niinger's translatitni of l\;re Barbier's letter of 1723 {lien<ia(: Past and 
Present, 1010, p- 223). ‘ Bhagori ’ may l>e the village of Pangora near (t» 

Nagori ; and the mention ot a eonvertod Brahmin is presumhly a r(?toren<**‘ 
to Don .\ntt»nio who belonged to this easte. H.E.S. | 

I S. Nicola da Tolentino died A. D. 1.308, and \va.s eanoni/.ed hy ere 
eyeiieal lf?ttors of Pope Eugenios IV', in I44t». (The Ntigori Cliureh \va^ 
apparently the * pj’incipal churtdi ’ of the Christians visited by Bishop 
Layrioz in the .spring of 1714, on hi.s return towards Daeea from Banga- 
mati (Assam) and Husainpur (Mymensiiigh) c/. Josson o//. rit., lOl l, (>)). 
.3-7. H.E.S.] 

[According to the Annutino da Archkl. de Goa for 1S07 (cpn»ted 
hy Fat her Hosten on p. 2.3 of his notes on Pere Barl)ier’s let ter ah (‘ail\ 
referred to) the ehiireh of Tezgaon dates from 1714. The earlie.st mon omen 
tal inscription noticed by me in the church during a visit in 11)1.3, w as dat ed 
1725. As noted the late Father Altenhofcn, Dr Wise here confusos two 
♦ hurehes. The original parochial ehurcli in Dacca was de< heated to Onr 
Lady’s Assumption; that at Tezgaon to Our Lady of the Rosary. ’Tlie 
present Portuguese church in Dac?ca (which was only hiiilt in 1815) hears 
the name of Our Lady of Piety. H.E.S. | 

Donde assist/e Don Antonio del Rosario, hijo del Rey de Bnsna, 
a quieii no sole eonvertieron no.stros reiigiosos sinoque lo redirnio <1**1 
cautivorio ol Padre Manuel del Rosario, p. 24. Christiandad del 
•Japan.” Su Autr. El P.M. Fr. Joseph Sicardo. Kn Madrid fol. 

[For full details of this convert of Busna (N.W. Faridiiur) c/. .losson. 
op. cit., pp. 375-381 and Hosten in the CatfuAic Herald of /Md/re-weekly 
II ambers from Sept. 19th to Dec. 20,1917. Antonio- -hi.g Hindu naino is 
not recorded — had been captured by theMaghs in 1003 and w«is ransomed 
by Father Manuel del Rosario of Chittagong. Being a Brahmin lie was at 
hr.st most unwilling to become a Chri.stian, but St. Antony appeared to 
him in a dream, and this * sign from heaven,’ led iiini to ho bapri.-od. 
On returning to Eastern Bengal about 1070 he induced within a sborf 
time over 30,000 persons to embrace tlie Christian fait!) ; but the allegi- 
ance to Christianity of tlie Kumar’s people at nil events seems to hav»^ 
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Hhuyas, moved by the preaching of the monks, was persuaded 
to become a Christian. Being baptized as Don Antonio 
del Rosario, he induced his wife and brethren to follow his 
example. 

ManriqneJ a Spanish Augustine monk, describing Dacca 
in 1G41, mentions that families of Christians resided in the 
suburbs, at Narayandih Manaxor,” and “ Pulgari,” and that 
a handsome though small, convent, as well as a good church, 
existed. Much intolerance was practised by Muhammadan 
Mullas, Pirs, and Darweshes, who denounced all Christians for 
eating animals slaughtered in an unorthodox wa5^ The Nawal), 
however, protected them and the position of the mission was 
so secure that another chapel and residency were about to be 
built in Dacca as well as two in the Bandels of Sripur and 
Noricol.^ In (p. 418] 1679 the converts in Eastern Bengal 


been laigeJy nominal and Don Arilonio had constantly to be rescued 
from the debtors’ prison at Dacca where he vviv? consigned for debts, said 
to have lieon contracted in converting his ryots to Christianity. About 
1(185 the Provincial of Goa nc tarda pas a rotirer ses missionairos de ce 
champ infecond, " and finally, in 1695, tho scanty remnants of the 30,(X)0 
witl*. some others whom the Father himself had converted to the fai^h, 
were removed ))y Father Luis dos Angos to Xtigori which had been bougbl 
by tliis Fathei* to prevent his Christians from being molested by tion- 
riiristian landlords. Dofi Antonio is said tohavegone there too. and died 
ill the eiK-l a good Christian. 

From a list of places given in Father Antonio da Magalhais* letter of 
I (>78, espocinlly (he portion reprinted by Father Hosten in the Catholic 
Herald for October 17tb, 1917, it appears that Don Antonio's work of 
conversion was chiefly carried on, not in Faridpur or Jes>iore, as one 
might liave expected, but in the north of the Dacca and south of the 
Mymen.singh districts along the Lakhyaand Brahmaputra (c/. the villages 
Sagordi, Simulia, Fgarasindhu and Dugduga). From a mention of Sirot 
and Paklacal, he ma\ also have worked in Sylhet. H.E.S.] 

' “Itinerario de las Missiones que hizo El Padre F. vSebastian 
Manrique. ” Roma, 1649, Ito. [Previous to his visit to Bengal in 1841. 
Manrique liad come to Hughli in 1628 and from there had gone to Arrakan 
wliere ho remained from 1629 to 1636, He died in 1669 {vide Father 
Hosten’s edition of the translation of the first 20 of tlie 89 chapters of 
Manrique’s work in Bengal : Past and Present for 1915-1918.) H.E.S.J 

^ [In order to amplify Dr. Wise’s excerpt from Manrique’s Chap. V 
— besides correcting slight topographical inaccuracies — I quote the relevant 
passages from Father Garden’s translation {Bengal: Past and Present. 
1016, and Vol. XT II, pp. 2 and 3). The City of Daack, or Daca, as they 
say in Portuguoso, is tho largest of all the cities of Bengala. ... It i.s 
situated in a beautiful and very extensive plain on tho bank of the 
famous and, at this place, fertilising Ganges. It extends for over a 
league and a half along its banks, and has os its ornaments at both 
ends the famous suburbs of Manaxor, on one side, and of Narandin and 
Pulgari on the other. Those .suburbs are inhabited by Christians, and it 
is tiiere my holy Ordei po.ssesses a pretty, though small, Convent with a 
good ("luirch. ... I was told that the inhabitants of this Gaogetic 
emporium and its neighbourhood amounted to more than two hundred 
thousand, without counting the .strangers. They come hither in the 
interests of their trade, to avail themselves of the great opportunities 
tho city affords them ; others the sons of Mars, come to enjoy on these 
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were estimated at 30,000, and Don Antonio, attached to the 
Church of Noricol in Rajnagar, had joint charge with the 
“ rector ” of 1,000 Christians. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the Portuguese 
churches in Eastern Bengal and Assam were those of “Chand- 
pur’’ in Tipperah, Banja,’ Pippli, Balasor, ‘ Tambolin ’’-|Taiii- 
luk, Midnapore], Jessore with 300 Christians, Hughli, Tezgaou, 
Dacca, and Arrayal de Bencamatis,” or Rangamati in Assam, 
in 1713 Laynez, Bishop of S. Thome, vdsited Bengal. He found 
Christian congregations at Hughli, Pippli, Chittagong Dacca, 
HuvSainpur in Mymensingh, [Nagori‘^ J and Rangamati, in 
Assam. 

It is difficult to arrive at any certain conclusion regarding 
the number of Portuguese Christians at different periods. 
Bernier was told by the priests that Hughli contained over 
8,000, and that in other parts of Bengal there were 25,000. 
Monsignor Cerri,'' secretary of the congregation De propaganda 
fide, Avriting about 1080, estimated the number at 22,000 divid- 
ed into eleven parishes, each of which had a vicar and a 
curate. It was, he admits, hard to find any adult converts save 
l^ortuguese slaves, who had been bought and made Christians. 
In 1840, according to Mr. Taylor,** the number belonging to the 


frontiers {frouteras) the large tnain&s, or pay and salary, which are gi\eii 
there. Not lees marvolloua is the abundant supply of iinplements and 
eatables. Anything man’s desire can wish for is to bo found there, 
especially in the numerous Bazars or markets (JP/acas). I would wonder 
there at the sight of Uie quantity and variety of fowls and wild birds, 
all of them sold alive, and so cheap that it was like giving tliom away 
for nothing. For less than a silver real (four annas), in fact, one could 
very often get twenty turtle doves or fifteen big wild pigeons, and all the 
other things went for the same price, more or less , . . . The wealth of 
this city is greatly due to the fact that it has in its neighbourhood 
the fertile and delightful kingdoms of Baeala (North Bakarganj), Soli- 
inanvas (South Bakarganj) and Catrabo (North of the present Dacca 
District). In this city (Katrabo) the first Religious built another Church 
and Residence, and a little after two others in the Randels of Siriptir and 
Noricul.” Manaxor is Manaswar, a largo village at the western extremity 
of Dacca city, and Narandin is NarAyandia, at the eastern end of Dacca. 
Both are ancient settlements, post Gupta coins having been discovered at 
the former, while at Naravandia there is still a inosquo with inscription 
dated 861 A H. (1467 A.D. : vide J.A.SM., 1910, pp, 141-145). Pulgari, 
as Father Niard has already suggested to Father Hosten, may bo Phul- 
baria, a mile to the N.W. of Narayandia, near the present railway 
station. Some Feringi Christians still reside there. H.E.S.] 

1 [Dr. Wise adds in the text “perhaps Banga in Farridpur ” ; but 

Father Hosten in his note 5 to Chap. V of the translation of Manrique’s 
Itinerario Oriental (Bengal: Past and Present, 1910, Vol XI TI, pp. 19 
and 20. ) .shows that it was (like Pippli and Balasore) not far from Tarn- 

Ink — probably on the Haldi River.] 

2 [C/. Note 4, p. 36.] . 

“An account of the Kornai) Catholic Religion throughout the W(»rla 
translated by Sir Richard Steele. London 171.5. 

* “ Topography of Dacca*', p. 252. 
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three parishes of Dacca, Bhovval and Hiisainabad was lO.loO. 
In 1873, the Portuguese vicar of HusainaMd calculated that 
3, 000 persons belonged to his church, w’hile the French priest of 
the adjoining parish [Bandura Golla] rated his at 1,200. 

The census of the Dacca Farangis for 1877 and 1878 lias 
bei n kindly furnished by Mr. II. D. Lyall, C.S , who considers 
the returns of tlio French Mission more (>.\'acl than the 


Portugue.se : — 




M usion. 

Parish cfi. 

1877. 

1S7S. 


/ Dacca 

lOS 

212 

For t u;!' ne.se 

^ Xagori 

Tozgaon 
' HusainiUulcl 

1,221 

110 

1 ,205 
122 


2,S20 

2,82:) 



4,284 

4,4.S2 


( Hand lira i 
. . j Tnmilia 
( Siialpuf ) 

5,000 

1,44(> 

Freiicli . . 


2,020 
[000 V 1 




[4000] 


Th(‘ total number of Dacca Farangis may therefore b(‘ estimated 
at S.oOO, but nearly 2,000 under the French fathers, bcung 
converted natives, have no right to be called Farangis at all. 

I p, 419] The system by which the Portuguese made converts 
wa^o not one tliat eould prosper. ChildreTi of both sexes, either 
kidnapped oi* purchased, were made Christians, while girls after 
baptism became concubines and their offspring Christians. At 
one time this trade flourished to such an extent that the slave 
dealers lioasted of ha ving converted more Hindus in a year than 
all the missionaries of India did in ten. When the Portuguese 
jH)w er in the Delta was overthrow'll slave-catching ceased, and a 
(hial blow’ was dealt to this novel plan of converting the natives. 
With the seventeentli (tentury the Portuguese mission ceased to 
triumph, and during the last century and a half it has not 
held its own against Muhammadan aggression. Many reasons 
for this failure are assigned, but Moiisignor Cerri refers it to th(‘ 
immoralitv of the priests and laity, the former leading loose 
lives, exhibiting great ignorance and extreme avarice, and 
retaining large staffs of servants given up to all manner of vice 
and lowdness. The Goa priests, to whose care the Christians of 
Bengal weri^ conlided, have for many generations been half- 
castes, born and bred at Goa. Each parish church, moreover, 
is endowed w ith rent-free land, or with property held and man- 
aged by the vicar. Communication with S. Thome being irregula r 
and uneertain, the internal economy and discipline of the pari- 
shes are not interfered w ith as Jong as the annual donation is sent 
to Goa An illiterate priesthood, a rich isolated establishment, 
and a simple credulous laity, was a combination of evils sufficient 
to I’uin any church. No one who has given a thought to the 
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Portuguese clergy of Eastern Bengal can wonder tiuit they, 
inheriting a faulty system from their predecessors, have failed 
to instil new life among their flocks. Occupied as they generally 
are with the management of valuable church propcuty, and of 
law suits inseparable from the possession of land in Bengal, little 
time, and less zeal, are expended on the spiritual welfare of 
their tenantry. A school is always attached to the church, 
but the instruction given is of the most rudimentary kind, and 
lu) attempts an* made to raise the standard of education. 

Such b(ung the actual state of matters, it is not surprising 
that the congregation De propaganda fide has for long l)een 
striving to gain possession of the churches and endowments of 
the Portuguese mission. Various law suits liave been instituted, 
and in several instances, as at Dacca and Chittagong, the deci- 
sion of the courts has been in favour of tlie congregation.' The* 
French mission, guided by the able aud benevolent Monseig- 
neur Dul’al has within the last fifteen years [i.e. prior to ISToJ 
infused new spiritual life among these neglected (’hristians. 
The good bishop, assisted by an admirabl(* staff of clergy, devote 
themselves to improvijig the people, and their schools are crowd 
ed with hundreds of fp. 420] hoys eager for knowledge*. The 
nuns of tin* “ Sacre (>j(‘ur” are engaged in an equally hene- 
licieiit task. To them is eoiilided the religious aud moral train- 
ing of tlie girls, and th(‘ schools conducted by them arc tnodels 
of order and propriety. 

Two centuries ago the Portuguese Christians were divided 
into three classes " reynol,*’ including those born in Europe. 
“casti(;o.’' those born in India of Portuguese parents, and 
mestico, ’ or half-castes, Tliese three classes no longer exist. 
'Idle modern Christians are for the most part the olTspring of the 
last and most numerous division, hut tlu\v have lost all trace's 
of their European parentage. Here and tliere a face chaiac- 
terised by large and rugged features strikes a stranger aeems- 
toiued to the regular and more delicate lineaments of the average 
Bengali, hut in complexion the Farangis are as swarthy as a 
Chandal The distinctive and favourite ap])e]lation of thc.'-e 
Christians is Farangi, but the natives nickname them the “ Kal;i 
Afatti,” earth coloured Farangis. 

The Farangi pea.sant dresses exactly like the Hindu oi 
Afuhammadan ryot, hut on gala days, especially among the 
w ealthier class(?s, the pecul iar costume, still worn at ( hittagiaig, 

^ f'rhe only case known to me in Kastern Bengal was that regan.ling 
the right to appoint to the living of Patlri Sibpur, Bakarganj, which 
was ultimately lost bv the Propaganda (vide Beveridge’s Bakargam , pp. 
107 and 108). The dispute was finally settled by a (bneordat between 
l.eo XIII and the King of Portugal in 188fi, whereby the Portuguese 
Mission only retained jurisdietior. over the cluirches and property the\ 
then possessed. If any members of their flock cho.-e to go clsewbere, 
they passed under the jurisdiction of the Bishop Dacca. H.E.vS. j 
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is put cm. It consists of striped drawers, a shirt, or cloth 
rioublet, a skull cap with flaps fastened behind, and slippers. 
The women on festivals wear a white lace veil, or mantilla, 
covering the head and shoulders, while the common dress is a 
petticoat and a loose muslin jacket.* 

In Bhowal the title Bocto (Sanskrit Bhakta, a worshipper), 
is exclusively applied to the families of the first settlers, but in 
other places the name, it is said, was given to the secretaries 
who also acted as catechists in tlie absence of the pastor.^ 

According to the French clergy, the Dacca Farangis are 
more moral, but quite as improvident as those of Chittagong. 
A ]>oor man will not hesitate to borrow three hiindiv'd rupees 
for his marjiage, while the rich will often squander (ught 
hundred for the same purpose. The Bazar rate of interest being 
exorbitant, the borrower becomes impoverished for life, and 
rarely succeeds in clearing himself of the debt. The large jua- 
jority of Farangis in Eastern Bengal are simple peasants, but 
many young men go to Calcutta, taking service as t^ooks, nr 
undertakers (“Poberies’’ from the Portuguese Pobre, poor). 

The peasantry are industrious though poor. They culti- 
vate the church lands, but the profit of their toil goes to Goa 
to support churches and monasteries. On the whole, their posi- 
tion is an [p. 421] unenviable one, being worse than tlial nf 
ryots under good native landlords, who generally do something 
for the improvement of their estates.^ 

The minor excommunication, depriving the sinner of the 
saci’aments until he yields and confesses his faults, is at once a 
powerful and coiivenitmt weapon for subduing any (piarrclsomc 
ryot. When the priest is only the farmer and a Brahman the 
landlord, the edifying spectacle is seen of a peasant a|)pealing 
to the latter foi* redress, who if he thinks the punishment exces- 
sive, issues an order to readmit the accused to all the privileges 
the church, and very rarely is the order disobeyed. 

• For further particulars regarding the “ Feringhees,” see Cal- 
cutta Re\'ie\v.” Vol. liii, for 1871. fFor the clothes worn at weddings vide. 
PI. 1, (3), and PI. II H. E. S.] 

^ Pore Barbier, however writing from Chittagong in 17J3, says: 

Ces ( *]»r6tiens du dedans des terres, noram^s Boctos.” Lettres Edifiaji- 
tes ii, 5U0. ( Those still exist near Sultanpur, lo miles X.E. of Chitta- 

gong, but they have lapsed to a sort of iBnduisin. They «-laiin to l>e 
Kshatriyas, but communication with them is regarded as polluting by 
orthodox Hindus. Most of them serve as musicians and singers at fest- 
ivals, though of late some have taken to business (Letter from Father 
Altenhofen quoted by Father Hosten in Bengal: Pant and Present, 1910, 

p. 221.)] 

[This paragraph certainly gives a wrong impression — at all events 
of things as they now are. The Mission under the Bishop of Dacca has 
no church lands ; and any surplus on the working of the Zemindari of the 
Portuguese priests is sent, not to Goa, l>ut to Meliapur for the assistance 
of other missionary enterprises. I am extremely doubtful also of the accu- 
racy of the next paragraph, save possibly in a few isolated cases in the 
past. H.E.S.l 
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The luajority of Farangfs read and some write Bengali, 
which has become the vernacular of all classes. Kacli iiulivi- 
dual is given at Baptism a Portuguese name, V)ut an assumed 
Bengali one is commonly used. A few Portuguese words are 
still spoken, and the names of festivals and religious cen*- 
monies are the same as in Europe. Yet. strange to say. Lent 
is called “Roza,” the Persian name of the Ramazan last. No 
Farangi possesses a Bible * but each one w ears a rosary and a 
crucifix. On Fridays they esche\v flesli and during Lent ol)- 
serve a strict fast. In most houses a recess, containing an aUnr. 
or “Prie-dieu,” is found, before which a lamp is lighted evcn v 
evening, and on which flowers are arranged on ‘‘fest/i ” days. 
On account of the prejudices of Hindus and Muhammadans 
tiiere is no Farangi shopkeeper in the villages of the interior. 
In Bhowal, swine are generally kept and large quantities oi 
ham, bacon, and pork sausages, exported to Calcutta.^ 

Farangis live in friendship and neighbourly sympathy witli 
the natives, and are generally esteemed for moderation and 
liberality. They cannot, however, be considered the equal of 
the frugal, sober, and industrious Hindu or Muhammadan ryot. 
In blind subservience to their priests, in superstition, «nid in 
servility to oppression, the Farangis are on a par with tluu'r 
neighbours, but iti their intemperate habits, against whicli the 
pulpit fulminates in vain, they sink below' tlie non-Christian 
races around them.*’^ 


APPENDIX in. 

‘Historical Precis of the connkition ok tme Concuie- 
GATiON DE Propaganda Fide with Fastekn Bkngai./’ 

(Together iirith recent figures relating to the nutuher of Indian 
Catholics in the Dacca Disirief). 

Through the courtesy of the Rev. Fatlier A. F. Blin. C.S.O. , 
Vicar of the Cathedral, Dacca, 1 am enabled to add the follow - 
ing notes on the Propaganda Mission to Eastern Beiigcal flu ring 


* [‘^ There was no traruslation of the Bible for f'atliolics till latel\ 
when the Bishop of Krishnagar published the New Te-^tanionl ; biit in Di*. 
Wise’s time there were catechisms, prayer-books and many other things 
Dr. Wise did not know that the three first books ever pnblislied in 
Bengali, dating from 1743, were published by the Angustiniaris. Tlie Je- 
suits who laboured among the Christians of Don .\ntonio Intd been aetive 
too at preparing vocabularies, a grammar, a catechism, etc. H.H, 
7-10-13”] 

^ {Swine are no longer kept, so this trade has ceased. IT.E.S. | 

3 [As in the case of most other Bengalis of the present day. blind, 
subservience to any body is certainly a thing of the past and the com 
mon complaint of the priests is the refusal of their Oocli to li.sten to 
reasonable advice or admonition. In the case, howev’or, of iritemperance 
a distinct change for the bettor is said to be perceptible. H. K.S. | 
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the last 85 years, collected from two volumes of typewritten, 
I ran scripts from the Catholic Herald and Indo-European Corres- 
pondence (1845-1012) in the of the Bishop of Dacca. 

From 1834, when the Rev. Dr. vSt. Leger was appointed 
hy the Propaganda Vicar Apostolic of Bengal, till 1845, East- 
tern Bengal formed part of the Vicariate of Calcutta. In the 
latter year .step.s were taken to erect this portion of the Pro- 
\ ince into a sc'parato Vicariate, the first nesting Vicar Apostolic 
being the Ht. Itev. Dr. Thomas OllifTc.’ During his time, in 
1847, the tii st >Sister.s (of the Lor<ito Ord(‘r) came to Dacca and 
established the Nazareth Convent in the house next to St. 
Thomas’ Piotestant Church. On the death ot' the Most Rev. 
Dr. (‘arew in November 1855, Dr. Olliffe assumed charge of 
the Western Bengal Mission and for the next five years Eastern 
Bengal was under the charge successively of the Very Rev. A. 
Coiran, Vicai* (iencral (till 1857) and the Rev. L. A. Verite of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross (Pro- Vicar Apostolic) 
This Older of Priests, whose mother-house was at Le Mans, 
Francv’. had fir.st come to EavStern Bengal in 1853. On the 
death of Father VeriUCin 1850. Dr. Peter Dufal id the same 
Congregation, who had come as a Missionary to Bengal in 1857, 
was appointed in July 1860 as tlie second Vicar Apostolic and 
continued to hold cliarge of Eastern Bengal for the next six- 
teen years, with the exception of a short interval in 1867- 68 
when he weni back to France for about a year as Su]^erior 
(Jencral of the Congregation of the Holy (h’oss. 

fn 1876, on the resignation from ill-heaith of Bishop DufaP 
the Mission pas.sed for a time into the hands of the Bene- 
dictiiies. ow ing to the crippling of the resources of the Congre- 
uatioM of the Holy (Toss by the Franco-Prussian war. The 
llev. Father Cuthl)ert Downey, O.S.B.. ax^ted for two years as 
Pro- Vicar Apostolic, hut in 187S the Kt. Rev. Dr. Ballsieper, 
D.S.B., was appointed as third Vicar Apostolic of Eastern 
Bengal. During his N'icariatc, in 1882, Nuns of Notre Dame 
des Mission^ of l^yons first came to Chittagong ; and in 1888 the 
Mission in Dacca was again placed in the hands of Fathers of 
the Order of the Holy Ooss, 

The final settlement of the dispute between the Propaganda 
and Padroado (l*ortuguese Mission) was arrived at in 1886 
when a fuller concordat than that of 1857 was drawn up and 
a Bull llumaiiae Salutis Auctor, ’’ 1 Sept., 1886) was issued 
to give force to the settlement. At the same time, the Indian 
Hierarchy was established, and the whole of the country 
divided into provinces. Dioceses, and Prefectures Apostolic. 

1 Dr. Ollitfe was confirmed as V^icar Apostolic by a decree of the 
Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide, dated 15th February, 1850. 

Mgr. Dufal. who held the title of Bishop of Dolcona, f.p.t., died 
at NeiiillV'Sur-Seine in 1898, atred 70. 
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Mgr. Ballsieper became the first Bishop of Dacca.* On his 
death \n April 1890, the aged Mgr. Augustin Louage C.S C. 
was made Bishop (in 1891), and when he, in turn, died in June 
1894, he was succeeded by the Kt. Rev. Father F. J. Hurth. 
in 1898 Sister (Mtechists of the Order of Mary Immaculate, 
Baris, arrived in Dacca to take the place of the Sisters of the 
Holy (’ross who had withdrawn the previous year. Bishop 
Hiirtli continued his work until 1909, when he resigned owing 
to ill-health, and the Rev. Father F. F. Linneborn, C.S.O, 
became tlie fourth Bi.shop of Dacca. Bishop Linneborn died 
in July 1915 and was succeeded by the present (fifth) Bishop, 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Lcgrand, (•.>S.C. 

Beyond one allusion to Nuns of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
at ( ‘liittagong in the Indo-Europecm Correspondence, for Dec. 29th , 
188(1, I ha\ c been unable to verify tlu; reference by Dr. Wise to 
Nuns of this Order carrying on Avork in Easteni Bengal. At 
the present time (1921) the nuns both in Dacca and Chittagong 
b(‘]ong to the Order of Our Lady of the Missions, The\' sne- 
(■c(m 1(*(I the Sivstors of Mary Immaculate i*i 1912. 

.Vs regards the* present number of Indian Catholics in the 
Dacca District the .subjoined table gives tht‘ latest figures 
recorded by the missionaries thetn.selves. Th(' Portugue.se 
Mission figures arc quoted from the Catholic Directory of 1914; 
while those under tlie Dacca Mission give the result of a Mission 
( VuMis in 1911. 

Niune of Pari.'*]!. Niiin))or roford»‘(l. 


Porfuff ucfic Mission 


I. riushndhad 


:j,2a2 

2. 'I'utftil 


912 

.‘h DrA(‘Ca 


hli 

4 TezgAon 


225 

.■>- Xagori 

Dacca Mission. 

Total (P.Af.) 

2.954 

9,489 

(). Bandura ( Jolla 


2.217 

7. Solepur 

S. Tninilia 


1145 


:{,97:j 

9. ^laulsaid 

10. Ihigunbari (now removed to Ka/nahi- 

280 

pur and other 

village.^ near Sabhar) 

Total (D..M.) 

150 

7.56o 


The grand totalis therefore 14,054, or an iiicn^ase of ahout 
5,500 (or nearly 65%) during the 35 years that elapsed between 
1878, the date of the collection of the figure.s given in the last 
column of the table on p. 38, and 1913. The Dacca Mission is 
increa.sing at nearly twice the rate of the Portuguese Mission 

' The previotis Vicars-Apostolie had only held (itulHr Bishoprics 
in prtrfihns infideliuni. 
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the proportions being 86% to 46%. This is due almost certainly 
to emigration from churches under the Portuguese to areas 
under the Bishop of Dacca. The total rate of increase is about 
1“9% per annum as compared with 1.4%, the rate of increase 
recorded in the Census for Dacca District generally between 1881 
and 1911. 

It is only right to add that a considerable discrepancy 
exists between the figures stated above and the government 
census figures of 1911 and 1921. The 1911 census gave 
11,468 as the total for the Indian Roman Catholics in Dacca 
District. It may very possibly be the 0 €ise that the Mission 
census included family members who were away on service in 
Calcutta and elsewhere when the government census was 
taken : while, on the other hand, some of these Christians may 
have retunied themselves on the government forms as Anglo- 
Indians. The preliminary figures at the recent 1921 census 
(for which I am indebted to Mr. J. H. Lindsay, C.S., District 
Magistrate, Dacca) showed a total of 12571 — an increase over 
the 1911 total of 1103 persons, or 9.6%. The total popula- 
tion of the Dacca District increased during the same decade 
by 5.8%. 

H. E. S. 


Issued July 20/A, 1922. 
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29. Contributions to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Eastern India — IV. 

By 11. K Stapleton, T.K S., Sp^irial OUicer. Dacca IJ nivcrsily 

BiJNrJAL (‘KHONOJ.U<n DI UINO THE PKHIOD OF INDEPENDENT 

MdsLLAI nULF. 

Pari /, 685-735 AM, (1286 1331 AD.) 

Slioilly after tl\e issue, in 19 M. of I lie 6rst (’atalogue of 
Coiiis thf‘ Shillong (‘ahinot the writer had the singular good 
tortune for a nninisinatist of. discovering a I\Iuhaminadan eul- 
livafor at Singsii, on the Lakbya Iliver, north of Dacca 
District, who was in possession of a. large number of mediaeval 
Bengal coins. Among the coins that he produced when 1 hrsl 
visited his village was one of the hitherto almost unknown 
Hindu King Danujmarddana (r. 1416 A.D.); and in conse- 
(juence of winning his confidenro at our first interview, tlie 
man gradually got into the habit of bringing me coins to select 
from whenever he found himself in w^ant of ready cash. In 
this way, w'itliiii tw'o or three years, a very representative 
series of Bengal coins of the 8tli and early 9th eonturies of 
the Hijra w'as accumulated, and, in 1914, I felt myself in a 
j)osition to carry out for at least this period of Bengal history 
the. same sort of survey that I liad made in 1910 for the 
history of Assam from 1513 AD. to tlu^ advent of British rule 
Xot only was my ow n eolleetion availahle, hut there had been 
important finds of coins of the same period at Enayetpur. 
Mymensingh in 1009 ; at Purinda, Dacca, in 1910; at Knjmi 
bari, NowTrong. in 1911; and at Kastabir Maballa, Sylhet, in 
I9i3; all of wbieh were then uncatalogued. The w'ar. however, 
intervened ; and 1 was only able, before leaving India, to 
describe a few .coins of the .same provenance as my own in 
rhe Dacca BccicAc for April, 1915. 

On my return to India at the enrl of 1919 1 found that the 
enforced delay had not been without a large degree of coinpen 
sation. In the interval, a supplement to the Shillong Oatu 
logue had been published * and further interesting finds of me- 
diaev'al Bengal coins had been made at Rantkhai (Sylhet) 1914, 
Khulna District in 1915, Kankaribagh (Sylhet) 1916, BashaiJ 
(Sylhet) 1917, and Murapara (Dacca District) in 1919, T<> 

some extent I ev^en found myself forestalled by a (iisoussitju 
of the Murapara find that obtained for its author (Babu 
Xalini Kanta Bhattasali, M.A., Curator. Dacca Museum) one 
of the (iriffitli prizes of the Calcutta University in 1920 ; and 
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I am glad to acknowledge, to begin with, that liis careful des- 
cription of the Murapara coins has been of much assistance to 
me in discussing the period covered by these particular coins 
I regret, however, I cannot agree with many of his conclusions 
(especially when he bases them on unwarranted criticism of 
Mr. Thomas ’ pioneering work on Bengal numismatics) ; and 
as, in the cases of most of the Kings concerned, independent 
material is now available on which a complete historical analy- 
sis of a considerably longer period than the Curator of the 
Dacca Museum dealt with can be based, I am in a position to 
carry out the survey of the field that I was on the point of 
making in 1915 with even greater prospect of arriving at the 
truth than I could have hoped for six years ago. 

Before passing on to the paper, 1 should also like to a(' 
knowledge the generous assistance that I have received from 
all custodians of national and provincial collections of coins 
that it was necessary for me to consult. Mr. J. Allair of the 
Department of Coins and Medals at the British Museum, be- 
sides supplying me with casts of an important coin that does 
not seem to have been previously noticed, afforded me free 
access to the Bengal coins in his charge. Dr. 1). R. Bhandar- 
kar and Monsieur A. Foucher, Superintendents of the Archaeo- 
logical section of the Indian Museum, allowed me to check 
the readings of all the Bengal coins in the Indian Museum 
cabinet ; while the courtesy of Mr. A. W. Botham, C.I E . 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam, as well as that 
of Monsieur Voucher, has enabled me to reproduce several 
important coins in Plate X. The opportunities I was given 
by these gentlemen of re-studying every Bengal coin included 
in the Indian Museum and the Shillong supplementary (,^ata ' 
logues will sufficiently explain the varim leciiones in the ease 
of certain coins already published. I would also mention in 
conclusion that I am indebted to Babu Nalini Kanta Bhatta- 
sall for the e.veellent photographs of the coins given in Plate X. 

Th70 BalbanI Kings of Bengal. 

Ndsiruddhi Mahmud^ c. 682-600 A.H. 

The annals of independent Muslim rule in Bengal are 
usually taken to commence with the reigns of Fakbruddin 
Mubarak and his rivals ‘Ali Shah and Ilyas Shah, but except 
for the incidents that led to the extinction of the earlier line of 
Balbaiu Kings and the temporary re-appointment of Governors 
by the Dehll Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughlaq between 725 and 
735 A.H., there is nothing to distinguish the status of the 
Balbani Kings from that of the Muhammadan (and Hindu) 
Kings who ultimately succeeded them. I therefore propose to 
begin Avith a survey of the numismatic and other evidence that 
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now enables^ us to fix the chronology of the Balbani King‘d 
with a fair degree of accuracJ^ 

The immediate cause of the establishment of the first 
descendant of the Dehll Emperor Balban, as rtiler of Bengal, 
was the successful suppression by Balban of the insurrection of 
Tu^ril; a favourite slave whom he had made Governor of 
Bengal. About 680 A.H. Tughril had become very powerful, 
owing to the booty he had obtained from a successful interven- 
tion in the affairs of the independent Hindu Kingdom of 
Tipperah, and had been induced to declare his independence 
under the title of Sultan Mughlsuddin.* Two generals who 
were .sent against him by Balban were defeated, but when 
finally, about 682 A.H., Balban in person took the field, Tughril 
w as slain on the borders of Tipperah. After savage retribution 
liad been made in Lakhnauti on Tughril’s adherents, Balban 
returned to DehJi, leaving Bengal in charge of his younger son 
Mahmud, commonly known as Bii gh ra Khan, who was invested 
at the same time his father with many of the insignia of 
regal x^ower. Four years later Balban died, having previously 
nominated Kai KliusriT, the son of his deceased elder son, as 
hi.s suc(*cs8or at Dehll, The nobles then in power about the 
throne preferred, however, a son of Bughra called 

lyaiqubad, whom they made Sultan with the title of Mu*iz- 
zuddin. This led Bughra Klian to declare his independence in 
Bengal witli tin? title of Nasiruddin, and he even made a 
faint-hearted attempt to claim the throne of DehiT by force of 
arms. He was ultimately, however, to return to 

Bengal w ithout fighting, nor did he even take any active steps 
to revenge the death of his son, two years later, in 688, when 
Kaiqubad was as.sassinated and Jalaluddln Kluljl became 
Sultan of Delhi in his stead. 

All this w e know^ from the narration of Ziauddin Barani 
-but in spite of Barani’s assertion that, on the accession of 
Kaiqubad, Mahmud struck coins, bearing his newly assumed 
title of Nasiruddin, neither coins nor inscriptions in the name 
of Nasiruddin have yet come to light, and thus, for historical 
purposes, this King must remain for the present almost a 
cypher. The only fact that corroborates Barani’.s account 

1 Rabu Kailash Chandra Singliu. on pp. 30-31 of his Rajnmala (a 
iii.story of U'ipperali, compiled from local recoids: printed in 1303 B.S. = 
1890 A.T).), states that lAj^ril’s reason for invading Tipperah was to 
support Ratnafa (the exiled youngest son of Maharaja Diingurfa of 
Tipperah) against his eldest brother Raj (if A, wlio had succeeded his 
father on the throne. Rajtifa was slain in battle, and when Ratnafa 
ascended the throne he presented Tugliril with a Vek'Mani (Jewel from a 
Frog’s liead) and 100 elephants. In return Tughril conferred on him the 
title of Manikyn , W'hich the ruling Princes of Tipperah have ever since 
borno. 

^ Elliott and Dowson, History of India ns told by its omx Historinyis. 
HI, pp. 112-122. 
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is that Mahnuld’s son, Kaikaus, by using on his coins (as well 
as in one of the mosque inscriptions of 097 A.H. noted below) 
the title A1 Sultan ibu Sul^n ibn Sultan implicitly claims 
independent rule for his father. Ibn Batutah states ^ that 
Nasiruddin died in Bengal '‘some years after his visit to his 
son Mu'izzuddin in 086 or 687. We may therefore reasonably 
assume the minting of coins by Kaikaus in 690 shows that the 
death of Nasiruddin occurred either in the same or the preced- 
ing year. 

Huhniiddln Kaikaus (690-701 .1.//.). 

The first coins known to have boon struck by a member of 
the J3albanl line of Kings in Bengal appear with the accession 
of Ruknuddin Kaikaus, possibly in 690 A.H. This date is to 
bo found on Bengal coin No. 8 of the Indian Museum (Cabinet, 
the marginal inscription of which has been completely misread. 
The inscription (vide PI. X, fig. 1) runs as follows : — 

[or J I j 

“This silver (coin was) struck at fHazrat] Lakhnauti from (?) 
the land-tax of Banga in the year 690.” Besides the unique 
date, the coin is valuable for the first mention on a Muslim 
inscription of BiiNOA as the name of the whole or part of 
Bengal. It may also indicate the final incorporation under 
Muslim rule of the territory in Eastern Bengal held by Hindu 
rulers, one of whom, Danuj Bai of Sunargaon, is mentioned as 
having assisted Balban a few years previously against Tnghril 
by agreeing to prevent tlie latter escaping by water.'’^ 

Historians omit all mention of Kaikaus, but from th(‘ 
titles he uses on his coins as well as the mention of Mahmud 
on one inscription as his father (vide infra), it is certain that he 

• Defremery and Sanguinetti's translation, III, p. 179. 

^ Otiier examples of the phrase min kharaj (and some place name) 
on coin inscriptions may bo seen in I.M.C. Vol II, Part I, No. 39 (an 
undated Altauish — 007-633 A.H. ; Qanauj and Mint Biladu-l-Hind) ; and 
I.M.C. Vol. IT, Part II, No. 0 (Mugliisu-d-din Yuzbak of Bengal 653 
A.H ; Nudia and Gar (?}..; Mint Lakhnauti). It docs not follow, as 
Mr. R. K. Banerji assumed on p. 288 of J.A.S.B. for 1913, that such a 
legend necessarily implie.s that the coins wore struck to commemorate 
the conquest of the place mentioned (c/., e g., the date on this coin of 
Ruknuddin, and that of JalQluddln (709) mentioned later). It isimpos* 
sible also to agree with his reading of Bardan as the name following 6'ar 
in Yuzbak’s coin (vide reproduction in PI. T of same Vol. of I.M.C,). 

^ Elliott and Dowson, op. cit.. Ill, p. 116. The Sirkftr of Sunar- 
g»*inw in Akbar’s time included Bikrarnpur and much land to the south 
{vide ^ Aln-t- Akharl , Blochmaim’s tran^., Bk. TIT, pp. 138 and 139); and 
as Akbar’s SirkSrs in all probability represent older administrative 
livisions, the chief .seat of the Rai may have been Bikraiupur. If so, he 
wa.s very probably a descendant of the Son Kings. MinhSj I'eoords that 
Banga, up to the date ho brought his history — the Tabuqat’i-NciHrl — to a 
close (658 A.H.) was still under the descendants of Rai LaklunSniah 
(Lakslirnan Sen), vide Raver tv’s trans. p. 658. 
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was a son of Nasiruddln. Coins of Ruknuddin struck at 
Lakhnauti in 69[3?], 697, 698 and 69f9?], which were un- 
earthed in 1910 at Purinda, Dacca District, are preserved in the 
Siiillong Cabinet ^ : and the Indian Museum Cabinet also 
includes coins of 691 and 697 from the same rpint. The only two 
mosque inscriptions that bear the name of Kaikaus are both 
dated 697 A.H. In the one at Gangarampur, Dinajpur (the old 
Hindu stronghold of Dev-Kot‘^) he is described as Kaikaus 
Shah, son of Mahmud, son of the Sultan (i.e. Balban). In 
that from Khagol* the titles run ‘‘ Shah, the Sultan, son of a 
Sultan, son of a Sultan.’' 

I^amsuddln Flruz (701-722 A.H,), 

lluknuddln Kaikaus was succeeded — probably in 701— 
by his brother Shamsuddin Firuz. The latter’s relationship to 
Nasiruddln is given by I bn Batutah,* but in contrast to 
the more elaborate title adopted by Ruknuddin, Shamsuddin 
contented himself on his coins with the sirhple Al Sultan. 
His son Hatim Khan, Governor of Bihar in 709 and 715, 
also uses this title in referring to his father on inscriptions. 
The Shillong Cabinet include Lakhnauti coins of 701,® 702 
(Purinda find) 703 (from Enayetpur, Mymensingh), 704, 706. 
[70]7, [70]9, 710, 71[1?], 712, 713, 714, 715, and also 720 
(Purinda). Sunarganw coins of 705 and 710, also occurred 
in the Purinda find, and a new mint Banga^ is found on a coin 
in the Shillong cabinet from Rupaibari in Nowgong (Assam).® 
Only the mint figure | - -]5 is legible on this coin, but as 
tho position of the unit seems to leave no space for a decimal 
the date is almost certainly 705. 

The period was one of active expansion of Musalman 
dominion in Bengal and the adjacent countries. The clearest 
picture of this is seen in the conquest of the previously inde- 
pendent territory of vSatgaiiw by the Turk, Khan Muhammad, 
Zafar Khan GhazI, as described in 1847 by Mr. Money from 
the ‘ Khurseenamah ’ of Zafar Khan’s descendants at Triveni 
near Hughli. Zafar Khan, accompanied by his sister’s son 
Shah Sufi, or Safi, (who appears to have been also the nephew 


1 The reading 7[- -] on S.C. 1/5 is so extremely doubtful that I 
have omitted to mention it. The coins of 697 and 698 are the latest cer- 
tain dates up to now known. Thomas, {op. cit. p. 46) only records coins 
of 691-696, 

2 Blochmann. J.A.S B., 1872, p. 103. 

Idem, J.A.S.B, 1873, pp. 247-8. 'Phis place is near Lakhiserai 
in Bihar, (idem, J.A.S.B., 1874. p. 288). 

* Op. cit. TTl, p. 210. 

6 Vide PI. X. fig, 2. 

^ Vide PI. X, figs. 3 and 4. 

^ D. Money, J A. S.B,., 1847, p- 395; {vide also Blociimann's 
account of the Triveni inseriptionB in the J.A.S.B. for 1870). 
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of Firuz Shah) caino to Bengal from Maiirgaim in Birbhum, 
for the purpose of converting infidels to the Muhammadan 
faith. The ostensible reason is given by the following local 
story collected by Mr. Money A Mahomedan subject of a 
Hindu Raja on a certain festival in lionour of his son used 
cow’s flesh. The Raja slew the son. The father resorted to 
the Court of Delhi {sic!) and told his tale to Feruze Shah, 
who immediately sent an army to Bengal against the Raja, 
commanded b}^ Zafir Khan, and his nephcAv Soofee Khan. 
The Raja’s name was Bhoodev Nripati (i. o. King) with whom 
a battle was fought at a place called Mahanad, near Satgram, 
about 8 miles west of Triv^eni. where Zafir Khan’s army was 
victorious. 

The story is obviously a muddled one, for the first inva- 
sion of Satganw must have been in the time of Kaikaus, as 
Zafar Khan erected a mosque at Triveni in 698 A.H. ; but 
apart from the fact that there was no Dehll Sultan of the name 
of Firuz at the time ^ Zafar Ilian’s subsequent subordina- 
tion to Shamsuddin Firiiz Shfth of Bengal is shown by the 
appearance of thi.s Sultan’s name on the memorial tablet on 
the Madrasah erected by Zafar Khan at Triveni in 718. The 
more reliable Khurseenamah goes on to say that having made 
a proselyte of Raja Man Nripati, Zafar Khan was killed in a 
battle fought with Raja Bhoodev at Hughli, HLs head was 
left on the field and Ins body buried at Triveni. His death, 
according to Mr. Money, occurred in the same yoixr 718 as 
Zafar Khan erected the Madrasah already referred to. The 
Khui 'scenamah further states that ‘ Ugwhan Klian, son of the 
afore.said Shah Zafir Khan Ghazee, having marched against 
the Raja of Hugli in Sircar Satgram, conquered him, con- 
verted the infidels to Mahomedanism and married his daughter. 
After some time Ugwhan Khan also died at Triveni.’ 

Thus Satganw passed into Musalman hands ; and in 
Baranl’s account'^ of Muhammad ibn Tughlaq’s relations 
with Bengal for the f(‘w years following 725 we find it men- 
tioned as one of the three recognized divisions of Bengal. The 
other two Sirkars were Lakhnauti, the original principality 
acquired by Bakbtiyar Khiljl in 1198 A.l)., and Sunarganw, 
w^hich, as we see from the Shillong coin of 705, was definitely 
included in Muslim Bengal by that date, and may, from tlie 
occurrence of the name Banga on Ruknuddin’s coin of 690, 
have been finally conquered soon after Balban’s invasion of 
Fastern Bengal in 682. 

Now it is curious that precisely the same story for the 
invasion of a Hindu kingdom by Musalmans occurs in local 

i AlSuddJn Muhammad was on the throne of Delhi from 

(Vj.5-715. 

? Elliot. HI. pp.23r> and 230. 
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traditimi regarding the first conquest of Sylhet. This has 
previously been believed to have taken place in 786 A.H.. 
though the name Shanisuddin as the reigning King of Bengal 
at the time and the fact that one of the chief participators 
(Shah Jalal) was a disciple of Nizamuddin Auliya, who died in 
725 A.H., might have suggested to Biochmanii that the date 
was erroneous. That the conquest of Sylhet took place in the 
time of Shanisuddin Firuz Shah is practically (‘ertain from an 
inscription from Sylhet (now in the Dacca Museum) which was 
first mentioned by me in a paper contributed to the Dacca 
Review in August 1913. Though not a contemporaneous record 
it gives almost certainly (V)oth from the date as well as from 
internal evidence) a truer version of the first invasion of Sylhet 
than local tradition has hitherto supplied us. The inscription 
(PI. IX) runs as follows : — 



t2SX.>C 


A 

r" 


| ?j 

A 





vyO 1 






1 ■•.Li 





»S 




1 U^:!» 





1 



3 > 


1 




**In honour of the greatness of the respected SJiaikbu-1- 
Mushaikh (?) Shaikl) Jalal, the hermit, son of Muhammad. 

‘The first conquest by Islam of the town 'Arsah Srlhat 
u as by the hand of Sikandar Klian (jJjiazi in tlio time of Sultan 
Firuz Shah l)e| hjlavi in the year 703. 

‘'This building (has been erected by) Buka Khan, the con- 
f|ueror of Haj^xt Gamhariyan, who being Wazir and General 
for many mouths at the time of the conquest of Kamrii, Kamata , 
Jaziiagai’ and Urisha, served in the army in several places in 
. the train of the King. (Written) in the year 918.” 

The excellent state of preservation of this inscri[)tion is 
due to the fact that (like the in.scription of Shanisuddin Firuz 
.^lah's son, Hatim Khan, of 715), the back was subsequently 
.used for another inscription (that of a certain Masnad-i ‘All 
Klian in 1)96.) The trustworthiness of the statement made in 
ihe first portion of the inscription is shown by the following 
considerations : — 

(1) Sultan fTirilz Shah was actually on the tlnone of 
Bengal in 703 A.H. 

(2) As the grandson of GJxiyasuddin Balban he is rightly 
called Dehlawi (cf. also the connexion of Firuz Shah with 
DelilT in the Satgan^v tradition). 
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(3) The date is in agreement with a local traditfon that 
when Sikandar Ghazi at first failed to defeat Raja Gour Govinda, 
Saiyid NasiruddTn Sipahsalar, accompanied by Shah JalSl and 
other warrior saints, came to assist him and that the former 
was a General of Firuz Shah Dehlawl. 

(4) Tn 703 the Sultan of Dehll was ‘Alauddin Kliiljl. which 
agrees with another tradition mentioned in Nasiruddin Hydar’s 
History of Sylhet (the Suhail-i- Yemen) that he was the Debit 
Emperor when Sylhet was conquered. 

A village of the name Sokandarnagaf in south eastern 
Mymensingh may possibly owe its nanui to Sekandar (iluTzi, but 
he is apparently buried at Rishgilnw^ {alias GhazTpur) in the 
extreme south-east of thf> Habiganj Sub-Division of Sylhet 
(in the Tij^perah Hills), where his shrine is venerated by 
Muhammadans and Hindus alike. Before coming to Sylhet he 
is said to have warred successfully against a Hindu Raja of 
the Sunderbans called Matuk, and it is curious that the present 
Magistrate of Mymensingh (Mr. H. C. French, T.f'J.S.) possesses 
a coin of i^iamsuddln Firuz Rhilh dated 710 (or 720) w hich was 
found in a village in the extreme .south of the Satkhlra Srd)- 
Di vision of Khulna District. 

The Ruknuddin of the inscription w as a w ell-known General 
of Sultan Husain Shah of Bengal (801M)25 A.H.), and his name 
occurs on tw^o other inscriptions deciphered by Bloohmann, 
who wrongly makes him an inhabitant of Sarhat in Birbhum, 
instead of a Sylhet!.* The historical bearing of the rest of the 
inscription will be discussed later in this paper when dealing 
with the chronology of the Husainl Kings of Bengal. 

It will not be out of place here to make a few remarks 
on the probable 'attitude of the Khilj! Sul^ns of Dohll, who 
were contemporary with Kaikaus and Shamsuddin Jb^ruz, 
tow^ards these KingvS of Bengal, who, by their descent from 
Balban, must obviously have been regarded with jealous — if not 
anxious — eyes. The facts mentioned by BaranI® that ‘Ala- 
uddin was himself contemplating an invasion of Bengal jinst 
before he succeeded to the Dehl! throne by murdering his uncle 
in f)95; and that again about 698 he thought of sending Zafar 
Klian (a minister w hom he had begun to fear) against LakhnautI , 
suggest that the presence of numerous ‘saints’ and ‘ghazis’ in 
Bengal at this time might even have been due to some definite 
policy on the part of the Dehll sovereign. This idea i.s sup- 
ported to some extent by Ferisjitah’s remark that Shain- 
suddin’s son Bahadur Wiali was “ an officer of the reign of 
‘Alauddin IChilji”; by which it seems to be meant that he 
was encouraged by ‘Alauddin in the successful attem 2 )t that 
will be soon referred to share the prerogatives of royalty 


» J.A S B., 1870, pp. 284 and 21)5 ; idfm. 1872, p. 100 
^ Loc. fjiV, , pp. 152 and 105. 
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with his father. The despatch by ‘Alauddirts predecessor 
Jelaluddin Flruz Shah Kluljl of boat-loads of undesirables into 
the Lower Country to the neighbourhood of Lakhnauti where 
they were “ set free so as not to trouble the neighbourhood of 
Dehll any longer’^* may also be noted in the same connexion. 
The easiest way for the Sul^ns of Bengal to nullify such a 
wholesale deportation (nearly lOUO came in one lot) was to 
enrol these men in a “Foreign Legion’' and utilise them in 
warring against the infidel on the frontiers of Bengal, and this 
is probably u hat Hhamsuddin and his predecessor actually did. 

Having thus dealt with two of the expeditions of conquest 
that undoubtedly characterised Bengal at this period, let us 
return to a consideration of other events of the reign of this 
King, whose dominions extended from the confines of Bihar 
in the West to the remotest corner of Sylhet in the East, and 
whose reputation in Bengal is shown by the fact that, after 
the Governors appointed by Muhammad ihn Tughlaq on the 
fall of the Baiba 111 dynasty had, in their turn, been swept 
away, wo find the capital Lakhnauti appearing on the coinage 
under the name of Firuzabad. As this survey will chiefly 
consist of a narration of the efforts of his sons to share the 
sovereignty of Bengal with their father, or, after Flnlz Shah’s 
death (about 722 A.H.), either with a brother, or a Governor 
of the Dedili Sultan, a fresh section will be begun with a list 
of the sons of Firiiz who are knowm to have struck coins. 


Jalaliiddln M ahmud 
(Jhiydsuddtn Bahadur 
Shihdbuddhi Evkybrali 
Ndsiruddrn IhrdMm 


.. (709-or 707- ^.ff.) 

(r. 710-728) 
(717 and 718) 
(r. 724-726) 


By 709 A.H., when we find Hatiin Khan, a sou of Firiiz 
Shah, installed as Viceroy to his father in Bihar Shamsuddin 
must have completely consolidated his pow-er, and in the same 
year (or, possibly, Wo years earlier) we find another son 
Jalaluddin Mahmud, permitted by his father to strike coins at 
Lakhnauti.* Except for a mention of liis unique coin ia the 
Shillong Supplementary Catalogue (p. 106), this son has 
hitherto been unknown to history, and the margin of the coin 
is incorrectly given in the Catalogue From the reproduction 
of the coin in Bl. X. fig. 5, it will be seen that although tln^ 
marginal legend is not very distinct, it is probably the same 


* Idem, p. 141. 

2 Blochmann. op. ciV. ,1873, p. 249. 

3 The name Mahmud furnishes a certain amount of evidence that ho 

was the great grandson of Balban, as the name of ^amsuddin's father, 
Bughra l^sn, was also Mahmild. For this Muhammadan custom of 
naming a child after his grandfather vide Blochmann. op. 1873, 

p.288. 
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as that already noted for I.M.C. No. 8, except that the date 
is either 709 or 707. The translation of the margin runs : 

*'This silver (coin was) struck at Uazral LakhnautI from 
the land-tax of Banga in the year 709 {or 707).” This third 
mention of Banga on a coin legend furnishes additional evi- 
(fence to that supplied by Flrii//s coins of Siinarganw struck 
in 705 and 710 of the complete subjugation of Eastern Bengal 
either during, or before, the reign of Firuz Shah. 

Jalaluddin’s success in inducing his father to .share the 
kingl 3 r prerogative of striking coins with a son must have 
roused jealousy amongst Malimild's other brothers, and it is 
not surprising to find in 710 the appearance of the coinage of 
another son, (Ihivasuddin Bahadur (nicknamed Burah, the 
Black one ' ) also appearing .simultaneously with that of Firuz 
►Shah. The absence of any other coin of JaLaluddin and the 
continuance after 710 of LakhnautI coins of Bahadur suggests 
the possibility of Bahadur having sueeecded in arranging for 
the assassination of liis presumptuous brothei* or at least, of 
achieving his permanent exile from LakhnautI. 

The Shillong Cabinet includes coins struck in Bahadur's 
nameo^’ 710, 720, and 72 [2?], from Enavetpiir, Mymensirigh; 
714, 717, 720 and 721 from tliePnrinda find : 721 from Rupaibari, 
Assam ; and 721, 722 (or 723 : S. C. 72 [2?] (8. C. - ./,) 
and 723 (8. C. ./,) found at Kastabir Mahallali, Sylliet, in 1913. 
All the above, where mints can be read, arc from LakhnautI; 
except in the case of the 717 coin from Purinda (S. C. J) whicli 
was found on re-examination to have been struck at Siinarganw. 
My own cabinet includes the following coins with date and 
niiiit clearly legible in the margins: 3 of 720. 4 of 721, 1 of 
72:.;, and 3 of 723. These all were struck at I.aklmautl and 
were bought in the vicinity of Enayetpur. The only otlier 
(diiynsuddln coin ^vith fairly complete margin in my cabinet 
that was obtained from this part of Mymensingh bear.s tlie 
first portion of the mint mime Siinarganw and was struck in 
721-]. 

rhere remains to be considered the extremely interesting 
8hilIong Cabinet coin from Enayetpur. {ci'/c PL X, .fig. 
i) which was struck at Qasbah Ghiyasjrur. This mint has pre- 
viously been lau'crded bv Thoma.s from one of Col. Guthrie’s 
coins of the Kuch Bihar find ^ but, long before the 8hillong 


Ihii Ualulah, he. cit., p. 210; Hloohrnami, 1874, p. 

notes that (his is eviclontly the Hindustani “ brownisli.’* 

Mr K. Burn C.S., informs mo. however, that in the United Province.s 
6///0-5 js u.sod to refer to a man who is markedly fairer than the ordi^ 
nary Indian, witli brown moustache, blue eyes, and a wheat-coloured 
«'or;iplexion. 

ClrronicJcs of he Pahan Kinr/,. pp, 153 and 201: and 

I n ^ I , (i£?. o. 
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coin supplied certain evidence on the subject, I was extremely 
doubtful as to the accuracy of Thomas’ reading 720 for the 
date. The margin after the mint name on Col. Guthrie^s speci- 
men was mutilated, but, even if one conceded that the following 

word was I could not agree with Thpmas’ reading of 
for the Arabic numeral 30. which, so far as I know is invari- 
ably written on Bengal coins. From the Shillong coin 

which is apparently an exact duplicate of Col. Guthrie’s coin, 
it is evident that the date of both coins is 722, aiuL indeed the 
unit in the year two, is clearly legible at tlie bottom 

of Thomas’ reproduction. The reading of the marginal in- 
scription of S.C. in the Shillong Supiilementary Catalogue, 
besides being probably at fault in reading (one) for ^jxy ^ 

is also wrong in regard to the Avr)rds that follow the mint name, 
as there is only one month of Safar in the Arabic calendar. I 
cannot ho w^ever at present o (Tor any certain suggestion fora 
correct reading, though it seems possible that the word imino 

<liate]y preceding is (8afar). 

Enayetpur lies on raised land aljont 15 miles south-west of 
the present town of Mymensingh, on the upper reaches of the 
Banar lliver that drains the centre of the .Madhupur dungle 
into the Lakh.ya, and as a mauza on the river bank near Kna\et- 
pur is still known as (jliiyaspur, it seems probable that this was 
the site of the mint tliat (diiya-suddiii named after Jiiniself. It is 
not far from the Barailriha, a tank said to have been excavated 
by a Hindu King called IMiagadatta Baja. After the tank had 
been dug. samples of water from 12 Hindu ]ilaces of pilgrimage 
were poured into the tank and thus the Raja’s mother v^'as 
enabled to acquire virt\ie by bathing therein, without actually 
visiting tlie tlrthasihmias herself. A large pilgrimage to the 
Baratirtha still takes place annually in March J 

Thomas suggests that (ijiiyfls])ur is near Maldah, but if 
the identification of the position of this mint on the Banar 

* One local tradition in Mymensingh actually states that Hhagadatta 
Haja lived at the time when the Muhammadans first began to conquer 
Eastern Bengal ; and his battle with tho Muhammadan King, whose 
name is not known, is said to liavo taken place near Bogra. Tho same 
story is told of him as is recorded of Raiil Ballal of RampiVl in Bikrany 
pur. He took a pigeon w ith him when going into Ijattlo and told his 
Rani that if tho pigeon carno home alone it would be a sign that he had 
been defeated. By chance, during the fight, when things were going 
well for the Hindus, the pigeon escaped. Bhagadatf a instantly returned 
to his camp and mounting a swift horse galloped towards liis capital: 
but on reaching home he found nothing but burning ashes, tho Rftnf, to, 
prevent herself from falling into the hands of the Muhammadans, haying 
set fire to the palace, and thrown herself, with her entire family, into 
the fiames. The RSja, being disgusted with the world, turned into a 
mnyUsl, and was heard of no more. 
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River, Myinensingh, is correct, the fact probably furnishes one 
more indication of the active extension of Muhammadan rule 
in Benge 1 during the reign of Shainsuddln. In this case it 
resulted in the absorption either of the petty sovereignty of a 
Hindu Raja (who may have fled from Bengal to the Madhupur 
jungle for fancied security from his Musalmau foes), or of an 
outlying portion of the dominions of Kamata or PiagjyotiiTipur 
(Assam). 

Gliiyasuddln was not allowed to share the sovereignty 
with his fatlier w ithout dispute, and it w as the successful attempt 
of another son of Shamsuddin viz. : ShihabuddTii Ibighrah 
Shall, ill 717 -718 to obtain the same right of coinage as his 
brother that ultimately led to the atfairs of Jicngal again 
becoming of active interest to the sovereigns of Dehli The 
few coins of Siiihabuddin [)rcviousIy recorded are all dated 
7 IS, but th(' unit decinuiJ on a coin in my possession, which was 
purchased at tlie Caicutta mint in lt)06 from among tiic rejecta 
of a find made at Murshidabad the pre\ ions year, seems clearly 
to be -17, d As there is also a coin of (diiyasuddin of 

717 in the Shillong Cabinet and no coins struck by Gluyasuddin 
in 718 oj' 719 are known, Sluhabuddin seems to have success- 
fnlly ousted his brother from his position as joint ruler with 
Shamsuddin during the year 717. and, possibly, maiiitain(*d 
himself in power at lakliiiauti for two yeai’s longiu*. In 720, 
however. GJiiynsuddln’s coins begin again and arc found in 
comparatively large numbers for each of the succeeding years 
until 723 ; in ^vhicIl year Ghiyasiiddln’s coinage: as an inde- 
pendent King comes to an end.^ 

We only possess two fairh' satisfactory con temporary 
authorities for this period, Ibn Batutah, the Taiigiers doctor, 
vvlio arrived in India at the beginning of the Hijra year 734 
(September. 1333), but who dictated an account of his travels 
in 756, several years after his first return to Moiocco: and Zia- 
ud'diM Barani, who completed in 757 A.H. the task he had set 
himself of continuing the celebrated Tahaqal'i-Na flrt from the 
date ((>58) its author Minhajuddln had brought his work to an 
end. Both Ibn Batutah and Barani need to be used with 
caution : but as tliey happen to throw considerable light on the 
very obscure history of Bengal from 720-750 A.H., I will now 
quote the passages in Avhich these writers refer to the Balbani 
Kings and the events in Bengal between the time of the dis- 
appearance of the last of these Kings, and the establishimuit 
of another independent line of Bengali Kings with Fakhruddtii 
and Ilyas Sliah. 

1 Pirfe PI. X, fi^. a. 

=2 The British Miiseum Catalogue gives one coin of 728, but on in- 
spection the unit vvord was found to bo undoiibtodly that the 

real date of the coin is 722- 
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After narrating the attempted rebellion in the Deccan of 
of Ulu gh Shan Muhammad Fakhruddin Juna against his 
father (5hiyasuddin Tu^laq of Dehli in 721-22, and the 
execution by impaling at Tughlaqabad of two of the conspira- 
tors, Ibn Batiimi goes on to say : ‘ 

'‘The other Amirs fled to Sultan Siiamsu d-din, son of 
Sultan Nasiru-d-din, son of Sultan (^liyasu-d-din BalbaU; and 
established themselves at his Court (at Lakhnautl). 

“The fugitive Amirs dwelt with Sultan Shamsu-d-din. 
Soon afterwards he died, leaving his throne to his son Shihabu- 
d-dl]i. This ])rince succeeded his father, but his younger 
brother, G]iiyasu-d-dni Bahadur Burah (this last word signifies 
in the Indian language black,) overpowered him, seized upon 
the kingdom, and killed his brother Katin Ivjian and most of 
his other brothers. Two of them, Sultan Shil^^^bu-d-din and 
Nnsirii-d-din, fled to Tughlaq. who marched forth with them 
to fight witli tlie fratricide. He left his son Muhammad in his 
kingdom as \- iceroy, and advanced in haste? to the couirtry of 
LakhnautL He subdued it, made the Sultan (dHyasu-d-dln 
prisoner, and set ofT on the march to hi.'; capital carrying his 
prisoner with him.” 

Baraiu’s account of the same incident runs as follows^: — 

“ At that time also there came certain of the chief men of 
Lakhnautl, and stood in the presence of the King, and told 
him of the tyranny and exactions of the governors of Lakhnautl, 
and informed him of their distress and of tlieir sulYerings, and 
of the complaints of all Musalmans, because of the injustice of 
those Governors. So Sultan Ghiyasuddin resolved within him- 
self that he would march to Lakhnautl, and he sent messengers 
to Sultan Muhammad, and made him come from Aranknl, 
and appointed him Regent in his absence, and entrusted to 
liiiii the affairs of the government ; and liimscir departed with 
an army to Lakhnautl and crossing deep rivers, and <juicksand.s, 
and swamps he hurried on his way to LakhiiautT.” 

” Wlum the shadow of Tughlaq Siiah fell upon Tirhut 
Sultan Nasiruddin, Governor of Lakhnautl, came with submis- 
sion and obeisance to the Court and humbly offered allegi- 
ance : so that before the sword of Tugjdaq Shah was drawn, 
all the chiefs and the nobles® of that country hastened to do 
him service, and to offer him their obedience. Them Tatar 
Ivlian, who was the adopted son of Sultan Tuglilaq Shah, and 
was Governor of Zafarabad, was sent with an army and brought 
all that country to submission; and vSultan Bahadur Shah, 

^ Elliot and Dowson, op. ciL, HI, p. (>09. The .spelling Tit^laq 
adopted, in the l.M.O, has been followed in this paper though Tuijbluq 
is probably more correct. 

2 Mr. Auckland Colvin’s translation {J.A.SJi,, 1871, pp. 244 and 245) 
is quoted as it is somewhat fuller than Elliot and Dowson. 

^ and Ranas. 
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Governor of Siinarganw, who Avas rebellious, he brought with a 
halter rouiifl his neck into the presence of the King ; and all 
the elephants that were in those parts Avere gathered together 
into the King’s elephaiit -stable, and there Avas collected to the 
army of Islam much treasure because of that expedition. 
Then Sultan Ghiyasucldin Tu gh laq »Shah made Sultan Niisir- 
iiddin, Governor of LakhnautI, and entrusted to him the kingly 
power, because he had hastened to do obeisance, and sent him 
to his government. Rut of Satganw and Sunargauw he took 
possession. And Raliadur Shah he sent Avith a halter round 
his neck to Dehll, and Sultan Tuglilaq Shah returned in 
triumph and with victory towards Tiighlaqabad. In Delhi 
also the news of the victory in Bengal was road in all tlie pul- 
pits, and canopies were erected, and the drums Avere beaten 
and there Avas nuich rejoicing.” 

On oompariiig tliese two accounts A\ith the numismatic 
evidence at our disposal A^arious facts emerge. In the first 
place it is clear that Shamsuddin Firuz Sliah could not have 
rlied before 722. so that the doubts cast by Hlocbmann on 
Thomas’ reading, 722, on a coin of >%amsudd!n, and his limi- 
tation of the latter’s reign to 717 or 718,^ cannot be uphold. 
Secondly, tli(‘ existence of the series of Ghiyasncldin Bahadur’s 
coins from 720-723, and the absence of coins of Shihabuddin 
after 718 tend to show tliat the eviction of yiihabuddln from 
LakhnautI by his brother took place in 719 or 720 (i.e. before 
their father’s doatli) and that it Avas probably only the usual 
general mnssacrc of brothers that was attempted by Ghiyasuddin 
on the deatli of k%amsuddln in 722 or 723 that led to the 
appeal of J^yiihahnddln and a previously unrecorded brother 
Nasiniddin to the Sultan of DohlT in the latter year. Lastly. 
Avhile Tatar Klmn, the Sultan’s adopted son, Mas apparently 
given a general commission to bring Bengal completely under 
the suzerainty of Delill, N?AsiruddIn was appointed Sultan of 
LakhnautI in succession to Ghiyasuddin, tlie claims of Shihab- 
uddin, if he or any other son of Shamsuddin were still alive, 
being passed over, as by bis humility and submission Nasir- 
nddin had established a preferential claim to the office.”'^ 

The installation of Nasiruddm as Sultan of LakhnautI is 
confiimed by the issue of the British Museum coin noted bv 
Rodgers (J.A.S.B., 1894. p. (>7..and No. 19, PI. AO, niodelled 
on those of Gjiiyasuddln Bahadur and struck in the joint 
names of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq and Nasiniddin. The obA^erse 
runs 

• J,A.S,}h, 1874. p. 289.' * 

2 So Blochmann (idem) paraphrases Barani’s words kih dar ita'cit o 
bandagl sabqat namiidah bud. 
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The first two lines are identical with the first two lines ol 
the coins of Bahadur, and tlie whole fabric of the coin shows 
that it was almost certainly issued from Lakhnautl and that it 
was the work of Bahadur’s own mintmaster. The reverse, 
which supplies us with the actual name of Nasiruddin, viz. : 
Ibrahim, runs : — 

^UslIao 

The change of Bahadur's title Al-Sultdn bin Sulidn on 
the obverse to the simpler Al-Snlidnoi Tugldaq is noteworthy, 
and although in the first line of the reverse Ibrahim acknow- 
ledges by adopting the humbler Al-Mu'azan) (instead of 
Al-'Azam) that he is subordinate to Tughlaq, the concession 
in the last line of Ibralilni’s higher claim to regal paternity 
shows that Tuglilaq fully recognised that he was dealing with 
no ordinary upstart, but a King of more aristocratic descent 
than himself. As the coin practically consists of two ob- 
verses, there is no margin from which the date might have 
been obtained, but from the fact that (Ihiyasuddln Tughla(|’s 
death took place in 725 A. H. the coin must have been struck 
either in this, or the previous year.' 

On the very day that he returned from Bengal to Tugh- 
laqabad (Dehli) Ghiyasuddin Tu gli laq died bj' the fall of a tem- 
porary pavilion in which he had partaken of a feast of welcome, 
and was succeeded by his son Muhammad ibn Tu gh laq. 
Almost the first act of Muhammad was to liberate Bahadur 
and send him back to Bengal to share that kingdom jointly 
with (apparently) his brother Nasiruddin Ibrahim. Our only 
contemporary authority for the re-instatement of Bahadur 
(except the evidence of coins that will be subsequently men- 
tioned) is Ibn Batutah, who gives the following particulars of 
Bahadur and his subsequent fate.‘^ 


' A reprodnetion of this coin may be seen in No. 3, PI. XVI, pub- 
lished with Numismatic Supplement No. XVI of J*A,S.B. for 1911. Mr 
J. Allan states that it came from the Sonpat hoard, Punjab. 

2 Op. cii (Arnbic text), pp. 316 and 317. 
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Account of the beginning of Mnhammad ibn Tughlaq^s 
reign and his clemency to Bahadur Burah. 

When the Sultan was invested with power on the death 
of Ills father, and the people had taken the oath of allegiance 
to him, he summoned (Ihiyasuddm Bahadur Burah, whom 
Sultfin Tuglilaq had captured. He j^ardoned him, and removed 
his fetters, and gave him many gifts of money, liorses, and 
elephants, and sent him back to his kingdom (Bengal). He sent 
with him his hrotlier’s son, Ibraliim Klian/ and arranged with 
Bahadur that they should .share that kingdom ocpially, and 
that their name should appear together on the coinage, and 
that the Khuiba should be in their common name, and also 
that Ghiyasuddin sliould send his son. Muhammad, known as 
Barbat. as a hostage with the Sultan (of India). 

‘‘Then (Jhiyasuddin returned to his kingdom, and ful- 
hlled what he hafl agreed to do, save that he did not send his son, 
as he pretended that tlie latter was unwilling (to go). He was 
also impolite in his correspondence. On this, the Hultan sent 
his armies to (tlie assistam^e of) his brother's son Ibrahim 
Khan, under the commaiul of Dulji At-Tatarl. They fought 
against Ghiyasuddin and slew liim, and stripped off his skin. 
The skin was then filled with straw, and sent round the 
Provinces.’' 

Ibn Batiitah’s account is suiliciently clear except that it 
makes out Ibrahim to be a brother’s son of Muliammad ibn 
Tughh^iQ instead of (Biiyasuddln’s brother : but this may pos- 
sibly be due to the mistaken insertion by a copyist of l in 
the manuscript Ix^fore it also implies that Nasiruddln 

Ibrahim was alive at the time of hi.s brother’s second capture, 
which, as will be seen later, is incorrect. Ferishtah, who com- 
pleted his History of the Muhammadan Dynasties of India in 
l()()9 A.D., adds two additional pieces of useful information, 
quoted probably from some other early liistorian of Bengal whose 
work bas not reached us. The first is that, siniultancously 
with Bahadur’s reinstatement by Muhammad ibn Tughlaq, 
Tatar Khan (whom wc have already met as the chief agent in 
Giiiyasuddlu Tugdihiq’s conquest of Bengal) wa.s appointed to 
the Government of Bengal with the title of Bahrain Klian and 
received 100 elepliants, a crore of gold tankas and 2000 horses.* 

• Blochmann’rt .suggestion {J,A.S.B,, 1874', p. 2U0) that hero and 
lator, his adopted brother Bahrain KJiSn” should be read is unnecessary 
in this place at all events, though po.ssibly in the case of the second 
reference there has been confusion between IbrShiin and Bahrain. 

2 Babrara Klian’s headquarters was probably SunSrgSnw where 
(according to Ferii^tah) he liad acted as Governor, i.e, during the period 
of Bahadur’s confinernent at Dehli. Thus, Barani speaks later os if 
Fakhruddin, thti no.vt independent King of Bengal, revolted against 
Muhammad ilm Tughlaq at Suuarginiw, after Hahram IGian's death, and 
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His position seems to have been that of Imperial Higli 
Commissioner in Bengal to keep a watchful eye on behalf of 
the DehlT Sultan over the proceedings of the now feudatory 
Balbani Kings, The second is that Nasiruddin died apparently 
iij the year following his confirmation in the sovereignty of 
LakhnantT and that in his place Malik Bedar (or Pindar; IQian 
KJulji was made (Governor of LakhnantT and received the title 
of Qadar Kiian. 

We also gather from another late liistorian, Badaoni 
((^.151)5 A.D.), that at some unspecified but early date in 
Mnliainmad ibn Tughlaq’s reign Satganw was placed under a 
separate Govenior called Malik ‘Tzzuddln Yaliya ‘Azamu-1- 
Mulk. This agrees with Barani’s statement that Satganw 
(with Sunarganw) had been kept directly under the power of 
(iliiyasuddin Tugjilaq : but as Badauin mentions ‘fzzuddin 
after Pindar Khiljb the foiauation of »Satganvv into a separate 
Governorship might have been effeeted after the death of 
Nasiruddin. 

No coins in th(' joint names of GhiyavSuddTn Bahadur and 
Nasiruddin Ibrahim are known but KirishtalPs date of 720 for 
the lattei ’s death is confirnu'd by coins struck in the name 
of Muhammad himself at 8hahr Lakhnautl in 727 A.H.' The 
coin cabinet of the Britisli Museum contains, however, a 
hitherto unrecorded and posibly unique coin issued in the joint 
names of Mvihamniad and Nasiruddin. From the annc.ved cut 
\t. will be seen that the inscripl ions run as follows : — 



inado tliat tc>wn the headquarters for his successful attack on Muhaminad’s 
other Governor* Qadar at Lakhnautl. 

^ Vide PI. X, fig. 10. These coins (as well as those of Lakhnauti dated 
733 A.H. — Vide Table on next page but one) differ from those of Satganw 
and SunRrgSnw (Nos. 2 (a) and 3) in reading for in the margin. 
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Obverse : 

Reverse. As in the coin of NasiruddUi, previously des- 
cribed, except that at the end of ihe first line occurs 

instead of the incorrect 

Though the name of the suzerain is onI,v given as 
Muhammad, there can be no doubt that the monarch in 
question is Muhammad ibn Tughlaq. The date of the coin is 
probably 720. 

Only five coins (two gold and three silver) struck by Baha- 
dur after Ids reinstatement in Eastern Bengal have been re- * 
corded * and these all bear the date* 728 and mint naineHazrat 
Sunarganw, The inscription on these coins, as given by 
Thomas in the case of the silver coin, runs as follows : — 

Obverse', 

Reverse (Area) : 

(Margin) : 

The occiurencc on the reverse of the sentence ' struck by 
order of Him who trusts in God, Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
8Jjah '* shows, in comparison with the legend on the coin of 
NasiruddTn Ibrahim and Ghiyasuddin Tughhni previously re- 
ferred to, the increased subordination that liad been exacted 
from Bahadur by the Dehll Sultan. 

For Jbhe approximate date of Bahadur’s death we must turn 
to a consideration of the coins struck by Muhammad ibn Tugh- 
laq in Bengal as well as a rather complicated argument that 
can be gathered from the pages of Ibn Batil^h, 

The dates and mints of all the Bcngai coins of Muhammad 
that 1 have been able to trace are summarised in the fol- 
lowing table : — 

^ Thomas, Initial Coinage of Bengal^ I, p. .56; and idem.t Up. .38 5 
J AfS.B.f 1921, Num, Suppl., p. 163. There is also a sixth (silver) speci- 
men of this coinage in tlie Indian Museum Cabinet. 
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Reference and 
Provenance. 


(1) p. 48, 

No. I ; B.M. (Coll. 
Bleazby: 2 coins); 
. and H.E.S. (Ena- 
yetpur). 

(2) B. M. (Coll. 
Bleazbv ; 2 coins). 

(3) Coll. H. R. Ne- 
vill {J.A.S.B., 
Vol. XVII, 1921, 
p. 133). B. M. 
(Coll. Bleazby) 
has also a coin of 
729. 

(4) Thomas, I.C.B,, 
I, p. 56 (Col. Gu- 
thrie's 5 coins). 

(5) Coll. H. R. Ne- 
vill (idem). 

(1) /.A/.C7.,No. 382. 

(2) Rodgers, 

1883, p. 

50. 

(1) /.M.(7.,Nos. 324 
326 and 327. 

(2) H.E.S. (Enfiyob- 

! p«r). 

Kalimah-type (without 734 and 735(3) (3) L.M.C., p. 47, 
names of Companions): Noa. 2 and 1. 

Gold. 

2(6)Araah .Vs in 1(5): Forced cur- 730(1); 731(2) (1) /.d/.C., No. 383. 
SatgSnw. rency. | (2) Rodgers, he. 

I cit.. p. 60. 

3 Shahr Sunar*: As in l(rt) : Silver .. 733 mid 734(1) ( 1) H.E.S. (Enayot' 
'-;ftn\v. I pur). 

_ _ _ * 

From this table it would appear that, apail from tlie 
l^akhnaiiti coins 1 1mt began to be struck after the decease of 
, Nasiruddln, there was no issue of Bengal coins in the sole 
name of Muhammad ibn lAighlaq until 729. The sudden acti^ 
vity of a second mint in this year may, very reasonably, be con- 
nected with tdiiyasuddln having been defeated and slain at about 
this date. 

Ibn Batiltah unfortunately supplies Jio facts from which 
any really definite confirmation of this date can be obtained, 
but the following may be noted in support of it. On his 
arrival in India in 734,’ Ibn BaOltah saw at Multan suspend- 
ed over the door of the palace of Kishlii Tilian alias Malik 


I Op. cif., Ill, p. 93. 
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Bahmni ‘Abiah, )ate (.'overnor of Sind ami Multan, the head 
of the deceased Governor.* KMiIu KinTn's death had occurred 
as the result of Muhammad ibn Tugh1aq’« anger wlien he heard 
that this Governor liad buried the skins of Bahadur and of 
Bahauddlii GuslMasp on their rcacliing lus hands, when the two 
skins stuffed with straw, were being sent round the Provinces 
as a warning to other would-be rebels. Baha uddin was a nephew^ 
(sister’s son) to Ghiyasuddhi Tughlaq. and after the accession 
of Muhammad to the throne of Dehli, he refused to take the 
oatli of allegiance and fled for refuge to the Rai of Kanbilah in 
tlie Deccan. He w as finally caught, and on his being brought 
into Muhammad's presence, the 8ultan ordered him to be 
skinned aliv^e and liis flesh to be made into a curry which was 
sent to his wife and children to eat.^ From the fact that his 
flight to Southern India occurred in consequence of his noti^ 
being willing to tnke the oath of allegiance, his death must have 
taken place fairly soon after Muhammad became Sultan of 
Dehli : but in view of the existence of coins of Bahadur dated 
728, I cannot agree with Defremery and Sanguinetti’s accep- 
tance (on the authority of Khondemir, the Persian author of a 
Universal History called Habihii-S’Siyar, who died in 1534 
A.D.) of the end of 727 as the date of Kish hi Klian's death.* 
BadaonI, on the other hand, gives* the date of Giishtasp’s 
breaking out into rebellion as the end of 727, and Ranking 
notes that in this he is supported by the Bombay text of 
Ferishtah (though Ihiggs in his translation makes FerLiitah 
postpone it to the impossible date of 739). If therefore Badaoni 
and Ferislitah are correct, this would point to some time in 728 
(or even 729, if one considers Ibn Batutah’s account of Gush- 
tasp’s subsequent adventures in Southern India). ^ In view of 
the fact already mentioned that botli Gushtasp’s skin and that 
of Bahadur arrived together at Multan, we may finally conclude 
that the death of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur took place either 
towards the close of 728 or early in 729. 

Thus ended, in abject ignominy, the line of Balbani kiiigs 
of Bengal. The apparent cessation of Imperial coinage in 
Bengal in, or shortly after, 735 pohits to a sudden outbreak of 
internal trouble ; and though, as we shall see in the next section 
of this paper, historians record that Muhammad’s Governors 
continued in power for some years longer, they were ultimately 
replaced, after a period of anarchy, by independent Kings, and 

* Idem, p. 324. 

^ Idem, IIT; p. 321. 

Op cit., Ilf, Prefaco, p. XX. 

* Raaking'n translation, I, p. 304. 

s Badaoni goes on to say “After that, Malik Bahrain Iba, the 
adopted brother of Sultan Tughlaq, raised a rebellion in Multan/’ which 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq had to suppress in person. All this agrees 
perfectly with Ibn Bapltah’s account of the rising of Kishlu KhSn. 
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Bengal again ceased to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Sul- 
tans of Dehll. 

Bereived February 25th, 1921. 


APPENDIX A. 


OKNKAl.OOrCAL TaBLK OF THE KlNOS OF BeNOAF., 
DEALT WITH IN PaRT 1. 


Balban, Sultan of Dehli. 

I 

Nasiruddin Mahmild, of Beni>al. 
c. 682-690 A.H. 


KiiknuddTn Kaikafis 
690-701. 


dalSluddir) Ohiyasuddin Bahadur 
Mahmud (struck coins at in- 

709 (or tervaU from 710 to 

707), 728, those in 728 in 

joint name of the 
suzerain, Muham- 
mad ibn Tu?lilaq, 
Sultan of Dehll). 


J^amsuddln Ffruz 
701-722. 

I 

i 1 1 

Shihabuddin [Katlu Khan Nasiruddin 


Bii ^hrah 

and other 

Ibrahim 

717 and 

brothers, 

724-726 

718. 

slain by 

(under su 


(Ihiyasud- 

zerainty 


dirV). 

of Dehli 



Sultans). 


APPENDIX B. 

Bengal Mints of Kings dealt with in Part I. 


Kings. 


Dato on Coins. 

Mint.s. (Silver unless otherwise 

I stated.) 


[Nasiruddin Mahfuud 
Ruknuddfn Kaikail.s 


^lamsuddfn Firilz 


No coinage 
Lakhnautt 
(“ from the Kharaj 
of Baiiga ”) 
Lakhnautr 

Lakhnautt 


[Lakhnautt ?] 


I 


! known. ] 
i 690. 


: 693, 697, 698 and 699 (?). 

(Thomas 691 and 693-5) 
: 701. 702 . 703 , 701, 706. 
i I70]7.t70]9,7l0,71[l?l. 
' 712, 713, 714, 716 and 

i 720. 

(Thomas: 702, 715. 720 
and 722). 

X (I.M.C., No. 0: un- 
dated). 
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Date on Coins. 

Kings. Mints. I (Silver unless otherwise 

; stated.) 


i^iains addin Firfiz 
(Confd), 

Jalrtluddm Mahmud 


< rhiyiisuddin Rainxdm* 


Snnarganw 
Banga . . 

Lakhnauti 
( ‘ ‘ frofn tlie ^lardj 
of Banga ”). 
Lakhnauti 


Suiuirganw 
(Jjasbah 0]>iyaspur. 
Ditto . . Suiuvrganw 

suzerainty of 
Muliammad ibn Tu^- 
laq of DeliU). 

J^uliabuddin Bui^rah . . Lakhnauti 
Nasiruddlii Ibrahim 

1. Under suzerainty of 

Ohiyasuddin Tujjji- 
laq of DehJT, 

2. IJiidor suzerainty of 

Muhammad ibn 

Muhammad ibn Tnsdilaq, 

Snltan of Dehli. 

I Iqlim Lakhnauti . . 
Satgiinw 


Arsah Satgaiiw 
Shahr Sunarganw, . 


I [Probably Lakh 
nautl]. 


Shahr Lakhnauti . . 


705 and 710. 
1 [70]5. 

1 709 (or 707). 


710, 714, 720, 721, 722 
and 723 (Thomas also 
gives eoins of 711 and 
712). 

717. 

722. 

728 and ;V ). 


717 and 718. 

Undated [724 or 725], 


Undated [725 or 726]. 


727,728,729,7;iOand73:L 
734 (A). 

731 and 732. 

729, 730. 733 and 734. 
734 and 735 (A Kalimah 
typo). 

730 and 731. 

733 and 734. 


APPENDIX 0. 


Plate X. 

Muslim Coins of Bengal ^ 61)0-727 A.H. 
(Reverse in each case, except No. 10.) 


1. RuivNit-d-d1n KaikIu.s 


In double square inscribed 
in a circle : — 

(1) Al Imam . 


I.M.C., No. 8; Wt. 168 grs. 
S. 1’2 inch. (690 A.H. instead 
of 693 : Mint, “ Lakhnauti 
from the revenue of Banga 
Margin. — Zarh ham alfizza 
(hihazrai) Lakhnauti min l^araj 
Banga sanah tisa^inwasi tt, 
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(2) Al Musta'sim Amir 

(3) Al Muminln. 

' over first mlm of Imam. 

2. SlfAMSU-D*DIN-FlRt7Z . . 


In double square inscribed 
in a circle. 

Inscription as in No. 1» but 
period mark — ' over first 
mlm of Imam. 

3. SifAMSU-n-DiN Firuz .. 


Inscription as in No. 2 


4. ShaxMsu-D'DIn FIrCtz .. 


Inscription as in No. 2 


5. jALALu-D'OrN MaiimOd 


Inscription as in No 2, but 
with I of Amir missing and 
period mark ^ over first 
mlm of Imdrn. 


6. SSIHABU-D-DIN BcJOSRAH 


Inscription as in No. 2, but 
with period mark ^ over 
mlm of Imam (cf. star in 
I.M.C. .No. 13). 

7. Ghiyasu-d-dIn Bahadur 


miat. 


S.C. No. J; Wt. 168-5; 
S. 11: Provenance Purinda, 
Dacca District (701 A.H. : 
Mint, traces of LakhnautI). 

Margin. — Traces of margin, 
as in No. 1, to LakhnautI, fol- 
lowed by ; Sanah ahadi wa- 
saba' fniat. 

S.C. No. Wt. 168-9; 
S. 1*06 : Provenance, Purinda 
([70] 5 A.H.: Mint, Sunar- 

GANW). 

Margin . . . (ha)zrat Sundr- 

gdnw sanah khams 

(no space for any decimal, as 
marginal inscriptions in Flruz’s 
coins begin at the top). 

S.a No. y’ 5 ; Wt. 168*6; 
S. 1*05 : Provenance, Rupai- 
bari, Nowgong, Assam ([70j5 
A.il.: Mint, Banga). 

Margin. . . . (ha)zrai Banga 

sanah ^ams (no space 

for any decimal). 

S.C. No. 3^2 ; Wt. 168*5; 
S. 1*1 ; Provenance, Purinda 
(707-or 9-A.H. : Mint,“ Lakh- 
nautI from the revenue of 
Banga ”). 

Margin.-^Zarb haza al- 
fizmh hihazrat LakhnautI min 
l^ardj Banga sanah saba' (or 
lisa') wasaba' miat (there is a 
superfluous pellet — ? isolated 
j — after the unit). 

H,E.S.; Wt. 164-5; S. 1*04; 
Provenance, Murshidabad 
([7J17 A.H. : Mint, Lakh- 
nautI). 

Margin . . . LakhnautI sanah 
saba' ' ashara . . . 

S.C. No. Wt. 167*9; 
S. 1*06 ; Provenance, Enayet- 
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Inscription as in No. 2, but 
Ghiyasuddin’s usual mark 
.• over mhn of Imam. 


8. Ghiyasu d-din-Bahaditr 

Inscription as in No. 2, but 
with period mark -- over 
mhn of Imam (cf. mark 
in previous Sunarganw 
coin. This is the only 
known coin of Gliiyasud- 
din with thivS mark instead 
of the usual 

9. C^iIYAM7-l)-DTN BaHAOXTR 

Inscription as in No. 7 


10. Muha.mmad iBN Tttohlaq 


(Obverse.) 

Inscription : 

In a circle the Kalimah. 


pur (722 A.H. — not 721 as in 
S.C. Supplement — Mint, Ghiy- 
asvDr. 

Margin . — (starting at mid* 
die right) Zarh haza al-slhkah 
qa^bah Ghiyaspur [fl shahr 
Sajwr (?)| sanah iihiu 'ishrhi 
tcasaba' mint. 

S.C. No. I ; Wt. I69 7; 
S. 1*1; Provenance, Purinda 
(717 A.H.: Mint, Stjnarganw). 

Margin . — (starting at mid- 
dle right) Zarh haza (traces 
of al-fizzah hihazral) Sundr- 
gdnw sanah saba' 'ashara tva- 
mha^ miai. 


H.E.S.; Wt. K)7 I ; S. l.OS ; 
Provenance Enayetpur. 

Margin. — clear, but evi- 
dently the work of an engrav* 
er completely ignorant of 
Arabic who has endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to copy the 
usual margin : cf. sanah twice 
repeated ; and hihazral zarh 
(sic !) 

H.E.S.; Wt. im)-7; S. '90; 
Provenance, Enayetpur (727 
A.H. : Mint, Shahr Lakh- 

NAUTl). 


Margin. — Zarh haza ah 
sikkah Shahr Lakhnauti sanah 
saba' 'i^hrm tva-saba* miat. 


Issued November Wi, 1923, 
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Artk T.Es 21)8 ~3()r) 


Continued from Journal and Proceedings,'' \'oL A' A' r, 
Xew Series, No. 2, 

2J)8. Coins of I )am mmarddana Deva ano Mahendra 
Deva, two Hindi: Kinijs of BENr^AE. 

The coins I |)ro]>ose to deal with in this article are those 
issued hy two Hindu Kings of liengal who call themstdves ]>an- 
njinard(lana I.)eva and Maliendiii l)<‘va and whose coins — those 
at least with clear dates — (aiver only 2 yc'ars, Saka 11539 and 
Saka 1349 ( = April 1414) to April 1418 A.D., which also <‘orres- 
])ond almost exactly to the llijiei years 819 and 820). The 
brief ixdgns of these Kings not only constitute a reinarlvabJe 
l)reak in the otherwise continuous sequenct^ of iMuhaniinadan 
rulers from early in the 1 3th centuiw’ till the l)cginning of the 19th 
c(‘nt.ury A.l)., but tlu^ mint names found on their coins prove 
that the Hindus b(‘came temporajily dominant all over Bengal. 

These coins undoubtedly originate from the family of one 
Baja (lanes, a lliiulu, who generally appears under the name of 
Kans in Muhammadan ]dstori(\s (e.f/., that of Kerishta, and tlie 
more modern Idijfdziis-Saldtin). To give some idc^a of the exact 
period during which ( lanes flourislied and the coins of these two 
kings appeai*(»d, I will l)egin by some extracts from a precis of a 
10th (entury JVu*sian manuscript given in Major Krancklin’s 
Account of a visit to (laur in 1810-11, as well as l>y Bmiianan 
Ha-milton in his ‘ Historical I>escri])tion of Dinajpur’ (probaf)ly 
writtcm in 1808). The manuscript in (jU(‘stion seems to have 
iK^en discovercfl in the ])ossession of some inliabitant of Bandua. 

“ Shamsuddin | Ilyas | goveriUMl 12 years and was succ('(mI(m1 
by his son Sekajidar. Tlu‘ most (!(iebrat(Ml |>erson in th(i reign 
of Sekaiular was a holy man named .Mukhdum Alullnik, whose 
son, Azcmi Klian, was (a)mn]and(‘r of flu* troops. The saint hav- 
ing taken disgust at some part of the King’s conduct ndired to 

Sonargang, near Dliaka. - Tlie good man was liow- 

ever soon induced to return Imt the King’s son, ( Ihiyasuddin, 
having also takmi disgust, ndinal to the sanu^ pkna*. and af1(‘r- 
wards made war against his father, wdio after a r(*ign of 32 years 
fell in battle at a. f)la(e called Satra near (loal|)a]{i (prf)l)ably 
Chatt(‘ra river) which is situated l>etw'een th(‘ Tanggon and 
Funabhoba, near a favourite country residence of the King.^ 


^ [Elsewhero (Op. cl/.. (>. 40), Sikainlar Shn h’s r«?si<lenp<) is sai<liohnvo 
1)0011 on tho banks of the 'Tanf^’jroii, abcait S or U milrs sonlli of l{nmangola, 
now a thana hoadijiinrlors in I ho dial rial of AJaJda.] 
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Gliiyasuddln, on siK-(‘ecMling to the (lovernment, put 17 
hrotlu'vs to deuth. The most holy man at his court was Mukh- 
diim Shah Xilr Kotuh Alum, son of Alulhuk. (diiyasuddin 
governed 10 years, and was succeeded by his son Syafuddin, 
who govei*ned 3 years, and was succeedt'd by his slave Saha- 
buddin, who also govenuMl 3 years. 

Tlien (ianesh, a Hindu and Hakim of Dynwaj, 

seized the Government. Enraged at Sliekh Bodor Islam and 
his son Eye/. Islam, who refused to give him the com])iiment 
due to the rank he had assunuMl, he ])ut them to death. Th(‘ 
saint Kotub Shah, who was still alive, disgusted at this a(Tion, 
wrote to a Sult?1n Il)rahim — who, in (iom[))iance with the 
request, cam(‘ from llajinaliol with an army, and encamped at 
Satra. The Raja of Dynwaj was tlien tturified and applied, in 
great penitence, to KotuI) Shah, and olitajned his forgiveness 
liy making his son (dodusen, a Muhammadan. Tin's convert 
assumed the (Jovernment untler the name of Jaklhuldlu, having 
lieen reconciled to the saint, and atta<*ked Ibrahim Shah— and, 
liaving put him to death, s(dz(‘d on his (iovernment. The old 
man Ganesh then confined his son and seized on t h(‘ whole king- 
dom, After having b(*en 4 years in confinement, flalaluddln 
recoN'ered the ( ioverinnent, and compelled th(‘ Himlus to become 
Muhammadans, Imt many of them tied to Kainrup. He governof 
7 years and was succeeded by his son Ahnu‘d Shah who j'(Mgne( 
years. He was destroyed by two of his nobles, Sadi Khan am 
Nasar Khan, the latter of whom was made King and (U’ci'ttM 
many buildings at Gaur to which h(‘ secmis to have transferrec 
the royal residence. He govauTied 27 years ”. 

A conifiarison of tliis account with t hat of thf^ lliyaz, the 
author of Avhich also probably drew, in the second half of tlie 
IStli century, on local traditions, enables us to add tlui follow- 
ing information regarding Raja Chines (or Kans), and the jier- 
sons connected with him <luring his period of iniluence over 
mediieval Bengal politics. 

(1) Sultan (ihiijfisnddln was a (a>ntemporary and fellow stu- 
dent of Makhdurn Nur Qutbu-I ‘Alam, and was treadierously 
killed by the stratagems of Raja Kans, a Zemindar of Bhaturia. 
According to one account, his reign lasted Hi years, o months, 
and 3 days. 

(2) Saifuddln. his son, was placfsl on th(‘ throne by tlie 

nobles and generals with the title Sultdnus-Sa Ac cording 

to one account, he reigned for 3 years, 7 months, and 5 days. 

(3) Saifuddln was followed by Shamsuddin who, some say, 
was only an adoj)ted son of Saifuddin and that his real name 
was ShUidbuddin. He reigned for 3 years, 4 months, and b days. 
Raja Kans (w ho had by that time become very powerful) attack- 
ing him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

(4) Raja Kans then subjugated the whole of Bengal and 
oppressed the Muhammadans. His aim was to extirpate Islam 
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from his dominions. Ovviii^^ to the murder, by the Raja, of 
Sliaikh Badrn-blslam.fatherof Slniikh Miiinuddin ^\])l)as, Shaikh 
Xiir Qutbn-I- AJam invited Sultan n Ibrahim of Jaiinpiir to invade 
Bengal and rescue the Mnsalmans. When the Sultan reached 
Firilzpur (prol)ably old Maldali), the Raja became alanncHl and 
even at Hrst consented to the demand of Shaikh Xilr that, as tlie 
j>rice of his iiitercession with Snlj;an Ibrahim, the Raja should 
liecorne a iMuhammadan. 'Phis displeased tlie Raja’s wife, 
wlierenpon Raja Ivans otfered his son Jadii (whom Ferishta 
calls Jitmall) for conversion, saying ' I have become old and 
desire to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam this 
son f)f mine, and then bestow on him the kiiigdom of Bengal’ . 
dadn was accordingly proclaimed King of Bengal under the title 
Jalaluddin. Wlien however Sultan IbraJiim liad retirt'd from 
Bengal, Raja Kdns dispossesscfl his son Sultan JaJaluddUi and 
himself re-ascended the throne. He also endeavoured unsuc- 
cessfully to reconvert Jalaluddin to Hinduism, and renewed his 
])('rsecution of tlie Mulnimmadans. The Raja then died aft(‘r 
murdering Shaikh Anwar, the son of Shaikh Xur Qutbu-l-‘ Alam, 
at Sunargaon. The author of the Riydz adds tliat, a ccording 
to some accounts. , Jalaluddin who was in prison, leagued with 
the Raja’s .serv'ants and slew him, afttu* Raja Kaus had reigned 
for 7 years, daldliuldln then again ascended tlu^ tlirone and 
]>ersecuted the Hindus. He (ontinued to live at Randua, but 
the city of (laur began to be repo]uilated in his time, and be is 
(»ven said to liave removed the capital liack tber<‘. He was 
buried at Pandua, after reigning 17 years. 

(o) Jalaluddin was succeeded Ivy bis son Ahmad who was a 
)>lf)odthirsty tyrant. After he had reigned for lb (or IS) years, 
Shadi Khan and Xasir Khan, two of his slaves who held the 
rank of nol)les, shnv him. d’he assassins fell out, ami Xasir 
Khan, aft(‘r slaving Shad! Khan, placed himself on the throne. 
He was however slain by the nobles of Ahmad Shah, either the 
same day or after 7 <lays, and one of the ( I great )-grandsons of 
Sultan Sliamsnddin (Ilyas) was then raised to the tlu'one with 
the title of Xasir Shah (?.«., Xasiruddin Malimijd Shah]. Th(‘ 
fort at (hiiir was erected by this King who reigned for either 27 
or 32 years. 

1 have [)urposely omitted to mention any of tlu* dates given 
in the Uiifdz for, as Blochman was the first to ])oint out in the 
seventies of the last century, they all wrong. 1’hos(‘ given 
by Francklin are nearer the mark, but it is better to trust to the 
evidence of coins, as giving the fullest information not onlv' as 
regards dates, but also mint names. It was })y this means that 
Mr. Xalini Kanta Bhattasali (Curator of the Dacca Museum, 
who made a preliminary survey of this |)erio<l when describing 
in 1922 the Ketun find in his ‘ (Viins and Chronology of the J^kvrly 
Independent Sultans of Bengal ’) was able to ]^rove the existence 
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a ])reviously unrecorded King of Kengal, ^Aliividdin Firiiz, and 
to indicate some of the mistaken readings in the section of tlie 
Indian Museum Catalogue that deals with the coinage of Ghiyas- 
u<ldin. T (juote below the dates found on coins in my own cabi- 
net, supplemeiiting them where ne(^(‘ssary by references to coins 
in tlie Indian Museum or elsewhere (givxn in scpiare brackets). 

Kings. I Hijri (dati's on coins). 

1. SikMiidjir .. .. .. { [7.“>a-7S7]. 

'2. <4hi>asii(l(Ur» '^Vzain (son of Xr». I) . . ! [ 7a.S- S12], SI 1, S|i> (?), SJ:{. 

.‘I. Sjiifu(.Mrn Hamza]) (son of Xo. 2) . . SI 4 and SI,'). 

4. Shihahuddi’n Hnva/Jd .. .. Sl(iandSI7. 

a. ‘AlanddTn Mrfiz (son )>f No. 4) . . Si 7. 

d. Jalalnddln Arnliamniad .. .. SIS, SI!). S21-3, {S:?4-, SiVS|, 

s:u (V), [8:uj. 

7. Sliain.su«ldTn Ahmad ( I*ro])a])ly reigned ( SHr)]. 
from S.‘{.“)--S4()), 

5. Xasirnddin MahtJiud . . . . | S48 Sl)2]. 

I have verified by personal inspe<dion that the dat(* Si 2 
given on l.M.d Ko. SO for a coin of Shihal)uddin is probably a 
misreading for 814, whih' that of S40 (LM.S. No. Id4) for a (*<)in 
of Jalaluddhi is also extremely <loubtful, so that no disciepancy 
s(‘ems to oc(uir in the coin dates. The only actual gaj) in the 
dates b(‘tw(‘(Mi SlO and S24 is in the* year S2d, and this is com- 
pletely coyercnl l)y th(‘ (a)ins of the two kings wc have taken up 
for consideration, as the coins of l)anujmar(ldana w’cre struck in 
Saka 1,429 and 1240 (819 and 820 A.H.) while those? of Maliendi'a 
that liave, up to now, been reported were all struck in >SV/Z-u 1240, 
(‘xcc])t foi’ one in my own cabinet {ride No. S of Plato II) wlitae 
the unit is certainly not () and may be 1. 

In d(*aling with the* history of th(‘se two Hindu Kings one 
might (‘\|)(‘ct to find that however short their reigns may have 
been, th(*v would ha ve recei\ (*d considewabk" attention in Pengali 
literaturf' composed by Hindus. It is rather sur|)rising to find, 
on t])(‘ contrary, that Mahendra is not mentioiuMl at all. wdiilo 
(daborate sc‘arch has only produ<H‘d two retei'mices to Danuj- 
marddana. One of th(\se 0 (rcur.s in tlie autobiograpliy of the 
poet Kritlibas aiid nicuitions that his great-great-grandfather, 
Xarasinha Ojha, settled at Phulia (veuy close to Santipur inth(‘ 
])res(Mit distri(t of Nadifi) and bct'ame Minister to a King called 
Dauuj : tlu' otlier <j noted from the Laglmtoshini of Jiva (Joswami 
{ne])hcw of Pfip and Samltan, the Ministers of Husain Shah in 
the first (juarter of the Ifith century) states that diva (ioswami's 
great-great-grandfather. Padmal»ha, settled at Naihati and was 
Jiojioured by King Danujmarddana. There is a similar sikuMe 
in Bengali literature eveji about Baja Ganes — with again very 
fe^v references — only three, all in Vaishnava works. In the Prem 
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Bilf/M of NitVitnaiiOa Das, one t)f the disciples of Cliaitanya, avIio 
lived from 1485 -1528 A.D. — it is stated tliat one Xarasiidia 
Xarial came from Syihet to the ]>j*(‘seiK*e of Raja Oaiies and was 
honoured l)y him. 'Idie second rehu'enee occurs in the Adwaifa 
Brakds of Isan Xagar, where tlie important statement is made 
tliat it Avas hy the advdc(‘ of Xarasinlia Xarial of tlie Rralniiin 
family of Am Ojiui of Laur, Sylliet, and great-great-grandfatlK’r 
of Adwaita of Santipur (avIio was himself horn in 1431 A.D.) 
that Raja (Janes was able to become King of (Janr. Kinally, in 
tJie BidvalUd Snira of Krishnadas (who. before fu‘ Avas conAau'tefl 
tf> \\iislinavLsm, was Raja Dibya Sirdia of Laur). it is stated tliat 
Raja (bines, having invited Xarasinha Xarial to his court at 
Dinajfiur, madi* him his Minister, and that it was by the latter’s 
good counsel that Raja (Janes Avas victorious ov(‘r the Yavana 
(Muhammadan) King of (laur and became undisputed monarch 
of (Jaur in 1329 Saha (1407 A.D.). It must be noted hoAve\er 
tliat as the last-named book has only recent ly been printed (from 
a coriected copy of a deb'ctix e .MS. Avhich cannot now b(‘ traced), 
the statenumts made in it — (\sp(‘ciaMy that about the ibaja hav- 
ing had his court at Dlnajpur — cannot b(‘ ludiesitat ingly a(‘C(*pl - 
e( I . 

I’rom the rcd'erences just, given, it is evidcmt that little or 
no light is thrown on the (pK^stion as to Avho King Danujmard- 
dana was, and that though it may be inferred that Danujmard- 
dana pi’obably lived at aliout tfie same time as Raja (Janes, no 
suggestion <‘ven is made that Raja ( Jam's Avas idimtical with 
King Danujmarddana. 1 bo only certain information is that 
Raja (Janes b(‘canu* King of (Jaur possilily about 1407 A.D. by 
coiKjueriiig and slaying one or more Muhammarlan Badshahs of 
(Janr. "riiis is (vxactly \a hat is statial by tin* avitlror of tlie IByd:: 
and Ave are therefori' drivam to the conclusion that iiicleaibig u|) 
this obscun^ period of Bengali history, avc hav(' to rely tmtirely 
on the statements of Muhammadan authorities (chielly those al- 
ready quoti'd), as well as on any (‘Audence we can gather from 
the coins of Danujmarddana. MaluMulra, and their immediate 
])r<‘d(‘('essors and successors. 

Idle only othm- important [loint that has not jiri'viously 
been ment iom'd is that we know from Muhamnunlan sourca'S that 
t lu' Saint Xiir (^ut bu-b‘ Alani. Avho was instrumental in inducing 
Sultan I firrdiiin of fJaunpur to rctiri* from Bengal aftm* the con- 
Acrsion of dadu. Raja (Janes’s son, to Muhammadanism, died in 
818 A. H. (=:March 13th. llldto lAdunaF V 28th. l llb). 

It is hardly credible that Raja (Janes would hav(‘ act<vl 
in the Avay that he is reported then to have doiu', riz.. im]>ri- 
soning son and, after again seizing the sovereignty of l>engal, 
recommencing to 0 ])press the Muhammadans, if tlu' Saint had 
still been ali\a». VV(' may therefore infei* from th(‘ facts (//) that 
many coins of dalrduddiii are knoAvn to have btaai minted in 
818 A.il., {b) that only a A’cry fcAV (oins of dalaluddin, dat(>d 
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SlO A.H., are known : and (r) that there islio further mention of 
the Saint but onlv of his son Sluiikh Anwar wlioni Raja (Jam's 
iniirdererl ; that afti'rwards, probably, in eonseijuenee of the 
death of Nur (^utbud-‘ Alain in SIS A.H., Raja (Janes ejected his 
son from the tlirone (»arly in Sl9 A.H. (say about the summer 
of 1410 A.D.) and seized the kingdom of Bengal. 

Now it is precisely at this time that the coins of Danuj- 
marddana datt'd Saha 1.430 begin. Moreover, as Mr. \. K. 
BhattasaJi has [lointofl out, the v(*ry title of the King Danuj- 
marddana means ‘ Dc'stroyer of tlu* Demons '- is in aceonlanee 
witli the b(‘haviour of Raja (Janes if we take the name to be a 
refercmee to Muhammadans. The following summary of the 
<lates found on tin' coins of this period also shows liow com- 
pletely tlicy Ht in witli the story as given by the Muhammadan 
liistoria ns. 

(hilc A.l). 


March L>:hd, Ul t ^March 
li>th. Ml'). 

March i;Uh, M15— Fcl>. 

2 SOU Mia. 

MarcFi 1st, 14111 H\'h. 

ITth, M17. 

K(‘l). ISth. M17~b\‘l). 7th. 
MIS. 

Mi<lill(‘ ct A})ril. MIS to 
middle of A|)ril. 1417. 
April 1417 - April, MIS. 

A[>ril. MIS --A])i‘il, MIC. 
Koh. Sth, 1 HS-.)(io. L>7th, 
1411). 


A brief study of the table will show practically conclu- 
sively that Mr. X. K. Bhattasali's thesis that Ra ja tJanes and 
Danujmarddana were one and the same king is eonect, and 
that the title of Danujmarddana was delil)erately assumed by 
Raja (Janes as a visible sign that he liad formally renounced 
his previous ol)etlienee to the orders of a Muhammadan Saint. 

Idle extent of tlu' territ()rv controlled by the Kings of 
Bengal from the l)eginning of ( Jfiiyasuddiii’s 'Azanrs reign to the 
end of that of .lalaluddln will be soc'ii from tlie annexed Table 
A, giving the names of their mints from coins, chiefly in my 
own cal)ii)et. From this table the following facts can be 
gathered . 

(1) (diiyasuddin minted chi('lly from Firilzabad (Pandua), 
but coins belonghig to him are also known from MiPazzamt bad 
(Fastern Bengal) and Satganw (Western Bengal). 


iJaU' A.H. (iu' Sffhi). 


‘Alaiahlin Ffril/ M7 (very h'w coins) 


Jnlrtliiddrn 


sis (nuricM’on.s coins) 

SlO (Verv few coins) 

I Xo coins of S20 known I 


Danu.jnninldima 1 Xn/rn la.'JD 


Do. 

Mnhcn/lrn 

Do. 

Jalaln(ld7n 


Do. 1:H)J 
D(», i:{4U 

Do. 1.441 (?) 2-1 coins 
S21 (onwards : nnincrous 
coijis of each <>f the years 
S21, 822, and 824) ‘ j 
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(2) The only mints known up to now as having been active 
in Saifuddiii’s reign arc Firhzahad aral iVtu^azzarnahad. 

(3) 111 addition to these last mentioned mints. Sliihabuddin 
also issued coins from Satganw, as well as. }>ossibly, fj’om 
( ’hatga nw (Chittagong) . 

(4) 'Alauddln, and Jalaluddin (during Ins first period as 
King) may only liave struck coins from Firuzjiliad. 

(o) Dui'ing the brief reigns of Danujmarddana and Malien- 
dra the name Firuzabad disappears, being rejilaced by the Hindu 
name Pandilnagar. Tlie existence of coins from lioth Sunar- 
ginw and Chatigram (Chittagong) shows that the whoh* of 
Fastern liengal was under the control of Danujmarddana, and 
tliis was [iroliably also the case with Mahendra when he 
succeeded to the tlirone. 

(t)) On the return of rIahiJuddin to the tlirone, the name 
IMndiinagar was replaced at once by Firilzabild. Coinage also 
reappeared from Satganw and Mirazzamabnd. Possifily the 
Chittagong mint also occasionally struck coins. 

Summing up all the available fa(ds, it apfiears thej'cfore 
tfiat tli<* true history of Bengal <luring the; first (piarter 
of the 9fh <'entury A/H. was as follows; Baja Cuies, who 
was zemindar of Hliaturia,' a tract of (‘ountry which lay 
on either side of the Atrai Piver (/.c., th(‘ South Fast (*orner of 
the ]>resent Rajshahi Division) began to ac({uire consid(M‘able 
influence ov'cr the affairs of Bengal <luring tlie late years of 
Sultrin ( diiyasuddin — say (S09- 813 A.H. (1397 It It) A.D.), ami, 
ae(?ording to the Jlipdz he treaclKU'ously killed this king. Th(‘ 
nobles then jilaeed (diiyasmldni's son, Salfuddin Mamzah, on 
the throne. Tlie coins of this King sliow that he reigned for at 
least 2 yi^ars (814 and 815 A.H.) and that he assumed the title 
As-Sniid n-n-H-Saldtin Sikandur tifh thdni ' King of Kings, the 
S(H‘ond ^Alexander’. Saifuddui was succeeded by Shilulliuddni 
Biyazid, who was either the slav(^ or ado])ted son of Saifmhlln. 
Sliihabuddin remained (in the throne for perha])s 2 years (Sib 
and part of 817 A.H.) and may have been slain by Raja Canes, 
who then tried to occu]>y the throne. From the fact however 
that Shihabuddin was succeede*! by his son ‘Alauddin Firuz and 
the alisence of any coins of Raja Canes, strm^k in his ow n name, 
it is clear there was a considerable amount of active resist anci* 
to th(‘ Raja’s plans from the Muhammadan nobles and priests. 
This finally led to Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur being lequestcMl 
by the Saint Nur Qutbul ‘Alani of Pandua to invade J^engal. 
and Raja (bines wavs forced to consent to his own son Jadu 
l)eing converted to Muhammadanism and placed on the throne 
of Bengal with the title of Jalaluddin Muhammad early iji 818 


1 'Fho' corroct .s|)elling is pi'o]»ably niifujurifo as iuij.i ( Jan 
hav^c l»clong<'(l tc the Ithadiiri family of \'aron<lra inaluiiiiis. 
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A.H., ill place of ‘ALliuldlii b'iruz who had prohaldy Ix'cn killcMl 
by Kaja (Janc's soon afti^r his accession to tla^ throne in the 
previous year. Jalahi<ldin continued as King throughout 81 S 
and for part of SID A.H. but, owing to fcJie deatli of A'llr Qutbu-1- 
‘Alaui in sis A.H., Raja (lanes <lepos(id and imprisoned his sou 
in 819 (14:1() A.D.) after an inelfectual attempt to reconvert him 
to Hinduism. Raja (banes then ascended the tlirone, taking the 
title of t)anii jmarddana, but died in the next year. As already 
noted, he struck coins dated Baku. 13‘19 and 1340 ( = 8J months 
of 1410, the whole of 1417. and 3| months of 1418) from Pan- 
d unagar (Firuzabad — the present i^indua), Sunarganw, an<l 
(•hatganw’ (Chittagong), lie was followed in the same Saka- 
year 1340 (April 1417 to April 1418) by a King called .Alahendra 
who may also hav(‘ continued to rule for some poition of the 
following /.SV/Z y/ year, 1341 ; but, meantime, Jala luddin, who may 
liaAa" liad some hand in lus fatlier’s death, had escaped from 
[prison, and succ(*eded in S21 A.H. (~I418 A.D.) infirmly ri;- 
estal)lishing himself on Ihe throm^ which he continued to occujiy 
until probably 835 A.H. (/.'., 1431 A.H.) when he was in turn 
succeeded on the throne of Bengal l)y his son Shamsmldin 
Ahmad Shah. The last named king seinns to ha\'(‘ Ix'en a less 
satisfactory ruhn* than hivS father, and, after iiugning for 10 oi- 
1 1 years, he ^^as assassinateil. A brief jieriod of confusion 
ensued, after which a scion of the family of Ilyas Shall becanu^ 
King with the title of Nasii’uddin Mahmud and full\' restored 
the glory of his great-great-grandfather’s timers. Xasiruddin 
Mahmud resided at (iaur and it is jirobably he who liuilt the 
Fort ther(‘. 

A few words may be said in conclusion rigarding the iflen- 
tity of t he King Mahmidra who followed Danujmarddana. 4’his 
King does not mention who his fatlier was on Ins c»uns, so that 
lie might not (*v(m ha\ e been connected witli Raja (bines’ family 
at all. The only clue is given in the history of h’ei ishta, who, 
uidike other .Midiammadan historians, s(*cms to have gatheriMl 
tliat some ])eople at all events considered that Raja (bines was 
not so anti- Muhammadan as the accounts previously quoted try 
to mak(? out. He even stale's that when Raja Kans eliesl, certain 
Muhammadans claimed the Raja, was a Musalman and w ished 
to bury him with Islamic lites, Ferishta then goc's on to give 
the following account of rlalaluddin’s (second) accession: ‘‘flit- 
mall, aft(‘r tlic death of his fallu'r, summoned the nobli'S and all 
the other pillais of the State aiul said : ‘ The tiaith of the Islam i(^ 
religion is clear to me and \ liavii no alternative but to accept 
it. If yon aece|)t nu' and do not w ish to stray away from my 
soverc'ignty, 1 will place my feet on this honourable throne: 
otherwise let my f/ounger brother be King and cxiaiseme.’ All 
the ollicials unanimoiislv <leclared : ‘We follow the King in 
worldly affairs and havn? nothing to do with religion’. 4’hen 
flitmall having sumnioned the learned men and elite of 
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Liikhiuiuti, uttered the KaJimah, aii<l liav iug assumed the title 
of JaJahiddin, asc<‘iid(Ml llie throne 

Failing any definite proof of the identit\ of Mahendra, it 
seems reasonable to read between the lines of Ftu ishta’s aeeount 
and identify \Ialiendra with 1 lie y ounger brother of dadii, flahll- 
uddin. Mahendra Jiad probably alrt^idv been placa'd on th(‘ 
throne in succession to Raja (ianes l)y the Hindus, whilt^ dalal- 
uddin Avould l>e addressing ehielly a Mnhammaclan audi(mee 
who were alr(‘ady prepared to support liim. We can easily 
])ieture the sequel : pursuit and ultimate <leat]i of Mahemira 
and tJiereafter nudist url)ed rule over tiie whole of Hejigal for 
tl a la bald in. 

H . F . S'f’ A r rvi-: v o x . 




201). A Brief History and Descrtpiton of His Majesty's 
Mint, CALciriTA. 


In (Captain Henriorson’s Chronological 1'ablc pnl)lishtul as 
an Appendix to tlie flournal of the Asiatic Society in I83 (k it is 
stated that the linglisli established a Mint in Calcntta in ITo?, 
and the first rupee ivas struck on the 20th August of that year. 

The right to establisli a Mint was one of the stipulations 
of the Treaty with Siraj-ud-Daula, dated 7th February, I757. 

Thurston, however, gives the date of the Mint as 1700 or 
17fi0, when a PARVV’^ANA’^ Avas obtained. 

Possibly the right of Minting was in dispute for some time. 

Tluuv is a reference in a despatch to the Court of Dii ectors 
in 1753 mentioning the luaxl for the utmost .secrecy regarding 
tlie |)roposed Mint and the (juestion of jaesents totalling two 
lakhs of rupees necessary to arrange matters is also laderred to. 

I'he lleverend Rogers finding in Vol. IV of liis Annals of 
the Coinage of Britain published in ISIO, gives the first mention 
of a Mint in Calcutta as otanirring in flujie, 17()(). 

Th(? site of this first Mint is not known. The coins pro- 
duced wca'e crude specimens struck between dies with a Ijamnnu’ 
and Avere n'ally counterfeits of the Afoghul (‘oins tlien in circu- 
latioM. With such la imitive methods no s|)eeial l)uilding would 
1)0 necessary ajid [xissibly none was built. 

The Second Calcutta Mint. 

in I71K) machinery Avas sent out from Fngland and (x)ins of 
juodern type with milled edges were struck. This machiriery 
Avas erected in buildings on tlie site of Cillett\s ship Imihl- 
ing establishment. 

'riiis site Avas taken over in IS33 hy the Stamp and Sta- 
tionery Committee. It is probably the land now ocen|)ied by 
the Stationery Ofiiee between Straml Rofid and (Jhureh Lane. 


Machinery of the Second Calcutta Mint. 

Some details of the maehinery used ean be gleaned from a 
report, dated LSi 9, from the Mint Committee recommending that 
a iieAv .Mint should be built and that ncAv machinery of mod(*rn 
design driven liy steam should be obtaiiuxl from Hngland. 

It is stated that the Rolling Mill Avas then Avorkefl hy manu- 
al labour, forty eoolies being emjiloyed to turn tin? Mill. Tluur 
Avages were Rs. 5 per niensmn. Four r('liefs Averc' necessary in 
order to roll the metal roipiired to eoin on(‘ lakh of rujiees in 
12 houLS. It is not surprising that the working of the Jlill was 
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irregnlar and variation oc<aiiTod in the tliicknrss of tho 

fillets or strajis, resulting in many rejected coins. 

It is int(M*esling to compare tins Mill with tlie existing Rol- 
ling Mills driven by I'dectric power with motors of 150 liorse- 
power and ea<*h eajialdc of rolling metal lor .‘1 lakhs of rupees in 
s(‘\(‘n hours. 

Melting was done in a large o|>en hr(' of charcoal in which 
many small pots containing only l,tH)0 tolas i‘ach were ])laced. 
There* was apj>arent]y no cJiimney. 

1'h(* lu‘at and l'um(*s were* so bad that it ^^as im])ossible t<j 
supervise the work of the meltcTs, who were thus alile to ab- 
vstract silver and substitute some* eithew metal with im|)unity. 
Melters wen* ])aid Rs. lO pe‘r me*nsem and found a security eif 
Rs. 2, OIK). There is (*vidence to show that the jol) of .Me*lte‘rwas 
a lucrative one* in those days. 


Roi.l ()v Mint MAsmus. 

The? roll of Mint Mast(?rs date's from ITDlf At some time 
]>rior to this dale* Robert Harris was .Maste*r a nd in a rece*ut issue 
of*' R(*ngal Past and Rioscnt,*’ the're* is mention of a tombstone* 
in Park Street cemetery dated I7S1, to tlu* memor\’ e)f a son of 
thrhrrf Karris. Mint Master. 

The most e'lnine'ut name in the r/)ll isthat of Wd'lliam Nairn 
poi’bcs of the^ Bengal Pngine‘e*rs. 

Porbes as a subaltern in I )(*( e‘mber, ISIO, was de])uted to 
hhigland to su jicriiiteod tlie* manufaedure of the* maevhine'cy feir 
the* new Calcutta Mint. He ndurned to Calcutta in ]S2!C and 
the* foundation stone of the pre'se'iit Silver Mint was laid on .‘Hst 
March, IS24. 

Lt . Forbes was the Arcliitect and first Mast(*r, anel lie* con- 
tinued as Mast(*r until his eleatli which oe*curre‘d at sea near 
Aelen on 1st May, |S55. He* had by then risen to the rank of 
Ma jo! -Ce*ne*ral. Ma jor ( h*ne‘ral Forl)e\s was also the architect 
e.)f St. I^iufs Catlicdral, ( alcutta, and thei*e* ai'c still in the .Mint 
seime tine* old engravings of various Fnglish Cathe*drals wliich 
must have* lieen ofitaiiied by him for guidance in tlie elesign of 
the Calcutta (^athedral. 'fhere jire alse) seimc rough ske*tch(‘s 
and preliminary designs. 

(JeiK'ral Forbes must have be'cn a ve*iy remarkable* man. 
He was botlv a hue an*lutect and a highly skilled mechani- 
cal <mgine*(*r. 

One* ( an uud(*rstand that the difficulties lie had to ( outend 
with both in the building of the Mint and in the e*rection and 
setting to work of the com|)Ii(*ated macliinery were conside'rable. 

The Ce^urt of l)ii*ectors of tlie Fast India Company fully 
re'ceignised his attainme‘nts. 'Tlmy placed a marble bust of him 
suitaTly inscribed in the .Mint and alse> e*rected a memorial to 
liis memejry in the Cathedral. 
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Another eminent master was Col. Riehanl Baird Smith, 
C.B., wlio was Chief Engineer of the Army of the siege of Delhi. 

Among the Assay Masters occur the names of James 
Prinsep in whose honour Prinsep’s Chat was erected and Dr. 
Busteed, author of Eclioes of Old (^alcutta”. 

The Present IMint. 

The New Mint was opened for coinage on 1st August, lS2t). 

The facade of the Mint facing Strand Koad is supposed to 
he a copy on a smaller scale of the Temple of Minerv^a at 
Atheixs. This fagade conceals the ugly utilitarian buildings 
lying behind it. 

Owing to the treacherous soil the old Mint was in a ruinous 
londition with roofs cracked and walls leaning over. The 
Superintending thigineer of the Public V\\>rks Department 
reported that the l)uiidings coiild not be repaired but would 
have to be entirely rebuilt if used for the ntnv machinery, 
t'orlies took cure* to guard against this danger in the New 
Mint. 

V^uy mas.sivc foundations were laid and they go down 2() 
feet below ground level so that there is nearly as much brick- 
work bebnv ground as above. 

Ill 1S2() an army was l)eing formed for the siege of Bhurt- 
j)ore. ^rherc arc in the records several letters from Forbes 
i)egging to l)e allowed to join this Army. He was eventually 
permitted to do so and was present at the siege and capture of 
the fortress. 

During Forl)es’ al>sence on ac^tivc^ service someone in 
authority desired to inspect the progress of the l)uildi!ig of the 
Mint. He was alarmed to find nothing showing above ground. 
On his return from the siege, Forbes w^as called ujxm for an 
explanation wdiicli he no doubt furnished without difficulty. 

Besides the very solid foundations for the; building and for 
tile heavy machiiKTy, an enormous quantity of masonry was 
required for the sulfierranean tunnels for the (‘ondensing water 
of tlie primitive steam engines ami flues for the chimneys. 
Only recently diffi(;ulties have been experienced in laying 
foundations for new machinery owing to the unsuspected 
presence of one of these tunnels. 

The buildings cost 11 lakhs of rupees and the machinery 
sufficient to coin two lakhs of silver pieces pc^r diem cost 
Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Boulton and Watt’s Coininc; Mackinekv. 

The machinery was similar to that which had recently been 
installed, after much opposition, at the Royal Mint, London. 
It had been perfected by Boulton and Watt at vSoho, Birmingham, 
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prior to 1788 and had been used for eopper coin for France 
and tlie Colony of Bermuda and in 1794 for coinage for the 
Madras Presidency. 

It was not, however, until 1797 that Boulton ol)tained an 
order for co|)per coinage for (treat Britain. This coinage was 
such a su(*ccss tluit Boulton was employed to erect the new 
Mint on To\ver Hill and the machinery for it was manufactured 
at Soho, Birmingham. Tliereafter, he su])plied similar machinery 
to the Iloyal .Mints of Russia, Spain, aiel Denmark and sul)se- 
(juently for Mexi(*o, (’alcutta, and Bombay. 

The Coining Presses supplicvl to (Calcutta in 1829 and 
similar ones sup[)lied in I8()() arc still in use without material 
alterations ami ha\'e given remarkable scn vice. Those supplied 
to Boml)ay aix^ also still in use. 

Thougli they occupy mmdi space, make a terrific noise, 
and consume mu< h power they are still considered the best for 
turning out large quantiticis of heavy coin such as the rupee 
under the conditions obtaining in India. 

Several attempts have l)een made to replace tlunn by 
modern presses but lutlierto without success. 

Boulton may be regarded as the father of modern Minting, 
With the assistance of VV^att he first a|>plied steam to tlie 
workijig of coining macliinery. 

Tlie story of Iris life, his wonderful meclianical genius, his 
])erseverance in the face of enormous diftitndties and the 
opposition of his contemporaries is of absorbing interest to 
any one coimectcd with the minting of coin. 

TIkm’c is in tlu^ Mint a fine collection of medals and coins 
.struck at Solio, Binniugham, l)etwecn 1780-1829. 

For artistic d('sign, skilful handicraft, and ])erlection of 
<*xo(?utio]i they have rarely l)een surpassed. 

'Idiis collection was ])resented to the Mint in I Sod by 
Captain Forbes, R.F., believed to have been the son f>f Major- 
Cone ral Forbes. 

It is probal)Ie tliat the ine<lals and coins wer(‘ })resented to 
Ceneral hV)rhes by the firm of Ihiulton and Watt as samples of 
what their machinery could produce. 

ISiLVEK CorNAOB ReCOKDS. 

The records of the silv^er coinage executed at the (.■aloutta 
Mint date from 1801-02, in whu;h year Rs. MO lakhs Sicca and 
gohl coins valued at nearly one lakh of rupees were struck. 

These records slu^w a fairly steady yearly output up to 
1835, the largest l)eing in 1819-20 when 203 laklis Sicca were 
(joined. 

There is no marked increase following the completion of the 
new Mint, This is explained by the fact that it was employed 
for sometime chiefly on pice. It was not till 1 835 when the 
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WiJliam IV coins of English design were ordered that any 
marked increase of ontput appears. 

New (V)pper Mint. 

In 1SI)0 a separate Mint intended exclusively for tlic coinage 
of copper was built to the north of the Silver Mint. Tlie Silven* 
Mint is now cax)al)Ie of giving an output of Ils. b lakhs in a 
working day of 7 liours and in the ( -opi^er Mint five laklis jjieees 
of bi’onze or cu pro-nickel (uin be struck. 

The two Mints are self-contained, each comprising Melting, 
Laminating ajid (kitting. Annealing and Stamxiing and Pac^king 
Departments. 

The Silver Mint has in addition an Automatic' M'eigliing 
Department foi* weighing of blanks before' tliey are striu'k. 

ddie bullion a?id (General Offices, Workshops and Stores are 
common to the two Mints. 

IIec’Oki) (Vhnacje. 

In the year I!) IS- 19 nearly otO million coins wer(^ struck in 
th<‘ (dalcmtta Miiit and on one day alonc' the out])ut exceeded Is 
lakhs ru])ees, ))esid('s small coins. 

This is nearly double the record annual outx)iit of the Royal 
Mint in London and is believed to exceed tliat of any Mint in 
tlie world. 

At t he presemt time, t hough Calcutta is responsible for sup- 
]dying the whole coinage nee<ls of India, the Silver Mint is 
almost disused but tlu^ ( V)p])er Mint is fully ('rnployed and was 
recamtly \voi*king on overtime to an f)iitx)nt of 71 lakhs pio('es 
daily. 

(VUNS STKtT(’K IN THE (kAL(M:TTA MlN'r. 

In addition to the ( Jovm'nment of India (‘oins which are 
familiar to all, there have heeii regular issues of coinage uf) to 
recent years fyoiii Die (’alcutta Mint for tliii Straits Settlements 
and (k\ylon and oet^asionally of British Dollars for Hongkong. 

( V>ins have also been struck in the past for the Indian Slat<'s 
of Dewas, Ihkanir, an<l Dhar, Sailana and Purldokotai. The 
latter’s coin is the Amaii Pash, the smallest coin striudv in th<' 
Mint, orders for which are still received |)eriodica]ly. Other 
coins include the Portuguese India One Kux>ee, | Tanga ami 
Tanga of LS«Sl -ISSf), Pice for British East Africa in IHSS, coins 
for the Sultan of Lahej near Aden in 1895 and Penny and Half- 
IJenny pieces for the Australian Oovernment during the (ireat 
War. 

An interesting recent issue was that of half-rujice size coins 
for Bhutan. The Mint is now engaged on a new series of coins 
for Udaipur. 
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Mint Recjokds. 

The records of the Mint date from 1.792. The old reconls 
are in copper plate manuscript and the letters are generally in 
perfect English, hut would now perhaps be considered somewhat 
pedantic. 

There is much correspondence regarding escorts for treasure 
country boats on the river. There are frequent references to 
disease and death showing the unhealthiness of Calcutta in the 
early days. 

Petitions for more pay were then, as now, common. 

Estimates for the machinery for the Benares and Saugor 
Mints are to be found in tlie records of 1820. This machinery 
was supplied by a well-known Engineering firm, still flourishing 
in C’alcTitta. 

The records for the years 1857-58 do not contain any inter- 
esting references to the Mutiny. Two Mint Assistants were 
given leave to join some unit known as the Veornanry Cavalry 
but they were subseciuently not permittcfl to retain a lieu on 
their appointments. 

There is a letter dated 31st August, 1853, referring to the 
transfer of India from the East India (bnipany to the Crown 
and tlie necessity for a new' deviiJC to be stam})ed on the coins, 
d’his must have led up to the issue of the I8fi2 coins. 

In those days the date of coins was not changed yearly as 
at present. This was probably due to there being no skilled 
engravers available and if any clianges were made, luvw matrices 
would have had to be obtained from England. 

It was not till 1871 that a yearly (diange of dates was 
instituted, llupees ])rior to 1874 arc dated 1835, 1849, or 1892 
only. 

Prior tt) the building of the ( ’opper Mint, large quantities of 
copper coins wtu’c imported from England. 

3<M) tons of pice struck by Ralph Heaton & Sons, Birming- 
ham, were sent out in 1857. 

54 lakhs of blanks were lost in the wreck of the “ Rajah,” 
off Diamond Point in the same year. 

There are many references in the records to stores and coin 
lost iri wrecks. 

.Mkdals and Dkcorations. 

An important duty of the Mint is the manufacture of medals 
and decorations. 

The earliest medal of which the dies are in the Mint is that 
for Service on the Island of Ceylon 1795-96. 

Other early medals are Seringapatam 1790, Egypt 1801, Isle 
of France 1809-10, Java 1811, Nepal 1814 16, Coorg 1837 and 
a series of Afghanistan Medals of 1839- 42. 

The first India General Service Medal is dated 1854 and a 
total number of 20 clasps was issued with this. There were 
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four later designs of this medal and further clasps to date bring 
the total to 38, the latest being “ Waziristan 1925 ”, 

In connection with the Great War, the 1914-15 Bronze 
Star and the British War Medal were struck in the Calcutta 
Mint in large numbers. 

The familiar Indian Military and Civil decorations, 18 in 
number, are struck in the Mint every year. 

Many other medals are struck for IJniv^ersities, Colleges, and 
other institutions. 

Other interesting medals include one commemorating the 
opening of the East Indian Railway to Rajmahiil in 1800 aii<l 
the MacGregor Memorial Medal of the United Service Institu- 
tion of India dated 1887 an<l showing types of the British and 
Indian Armies of tliat period. 

The latest medal of interest is that of the Situ la Fine Arts 
Society, tlie design of which is a copy of the figure of a bull 
taken from a seal which is the oldest known engraving in India 
anrl was found at .Mohenjo Daro. 

The thrones used by Their Majesties the King and Queen 
at the Delhi Durbar were cast in silver at the (’alciitta Mint, 
90,000 old rupees being melted for this purposes. 

Flacjues for the Durbar Monument at D(dhi and sev(U'al 
Memorial Tablets of the Great War were also prepared in the 
Mint. 

WKKJHTiS AND MEASURES. 

One of the duties of the Mint is th(‘. checking for the puhli(t 
of weights aiifl measures. There is at present no standard of 
weights and measures enforced throughout India, as is the case 
in other countries. Tlui reason for this is that there is too wid<' 
a variation in staiulards still in commoTi use. 

The Railway standard of weights is, howe^ver, generally ac- 
cepted and many Municipalities now maintain standard weights 
for che(d<ing weights used in their area. 

Sets of standard weights are supplied by the .Mint to such 
Municipaliti(is as r(*(juire them and these are returned periodi- 
cally to the Mint for check. 

Many weights are also sent by the XRiblic^ to the Mint for 
check. 

The ]jrimary stanrlards which are in the custorly of the 
Mint consist of a 30 tola j)iece, a 100 gramme's j)iece and a troy 
ounce — all made of Iridio-platiniirn. These were obtained from 
England and are of great accuracy. 

The Mint also |>ossesses complete sets of Reference anri 
Working Standar<ls for tola and avoirdupois weights which are 
perioiiically checked by the Assay Department. 

The Ualcutta Assay Offit^e w^as closetl as a measure of 
retrenchment in 1923 and since then the Mint is no longer able 
to adjust weights to the accuracy of the Reference Standards. 
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Working Standards are used and are suflicicntly accurate for 
all general purpose. All assaj^ work for the ('alcutta IMint is 
now done at the Bombay Assay Office. 

Co [iNTJiiRFKiT Coins, 

While the Mint is primarily concerned with the minting of 
genuine coin, it }»as much work in connection with the preven- 
tion of counterfeiting. 

Witli a large percentage of illiteracy in the |)opulation and 
with many districts remote from Ihilice or other supervision 
the (‘ounterfeiter finds his nefarious trade a protital>le one. 

There are (uiminal tribes who have been known as counter- 
feiters since Moghul days. 

The Mint is constantly calle<l upon to furnish expert 
evi<lenc(‘ in cases connected with the counterfeiting of coins. 

Tliere is in tlu^ Mint Museum a Show-case of counterfeit 
coins and implements used by counterfeiters. It l>ears the 
inscription - RADIX DNIM' OMXIUM MALDRIJM KSr 
(/UPI DITAS 

H. 



.‘{(>0. Uakk MuciKAL Coins in tiij;: Statk Museum (Haiuar- 

iBAi), Deccan). 


Mr. Chulam Yazdani, Director of tlic Archiuological Depart- 
ment, H.E.H. the Nizam’s ( Jovernrnent, has kindly asked me to 
arrange and catalogue the coins of the Haidarahad Museum. 
While examining them, T have come across certain issues which 
may interest numismatists. 1 pro[)os(‘ to describe some which 
relate to new mints or throw fre.sh light on the history of the 
period. 1 will first describe a new Bahmani coin and then 
Mu|^uil coins according to their mints. 


Baiimani Cois. 

M i»l FaUmbdd. 

d’his coin adds one more to the nurnbei' of the Bahmani 
Mints hitherto pid)lished. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 






(sic) SUe 


Vll* 1 ^LlacuL^ 1 1 

,4^1 _ 





AipHandbdd (Cui.BAiKiAii). 

Mr. R. B. Whitehead in his Mint Notes olwervcs ; “ From 
11 If* to the end of the reign, the Bahmani name of the town 
(i.e., Ahsanabad) was revived on both gold and silver coins 
The three lluj)ees, in the Cabinet of the Haidarabad Museum 
stamped below, prove that the name was revived as early as 
1112 A.H. (if not earlier) at least on the silver coins. The fol- 
lowing is the reading ; — 
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Obverse. 

Reverse. 

(yJ ) r'^ 


1 ( ' r 






^ 


J‘=’ 

^UT [ f 


MM Bijapur. 

I will next take a set of Mughal coins from the llljapur 
Mint. In N.S. XXX, Mr. ( ^ J. Brown observes that he has not 
(?ome across any coins from the Bijapiir mint dating between the 
24th and 3()th Regnal years of Aurangzel). The undermen* 
tioned is one of the 2()th Regnal year. 

It will be intere.sting to note that the Hijri year 1091 was 
stamped not only on coins of the 23 rd and 24th Regnal years, 
but also on those of 2f)th Regnal year, of which 2 specimens are 
now in onr Cabinet. The following is the rea<ling of the coins : — 


Obverse. 

I • > 

»l VO 

A5: .VO 


Reverse. 

r 1 

iSLJLvO 


1 may here add that the reading for nientionec^l 

in the N.S. XXX, page 205, is not to be found on a coin of the 
23rd Regnal year in the Museum of Haidarabad. 


Obverse. 

I - ^ f 

j \ ^ jj 1 

»l 

- vO 



Reverse. 


rr 
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The earliest coin known with the Daru-z-zafar epithet is 
said to l:>e of the 31st Regnal year, with the Hijri date missing 
(N.S. XXX, page 205). The undermentioned is a coin of 1097 
A.H. and of the 30th Regnal year : — 


Obverse. 




I • S 7 

Jfl ^ 


-o 




Reverse. 

r- 

AjLo 


There is a unique coin of this very mint of the 42nd and 
43rd or 44th Hegna) year of Aiirangzel) which has the word 
“Naik’^ below’ ‘ Zarb ’ ami before the ejiithet l)arn-z-zafar. It 
might have been struck 1 ) 3 ^ one of the Naik feudatories of the 
Mnglial Rmjierors. The coin reads as follow s : — 


Obverse. 

I 




Reverse. 



jl^laxw 



Mr. R. R. Whitehead, in his mint notes, has stated that 
“ After Farriikh^iyar the mint Bijapnr disappears from the 
Mnghal series The following rupee of Muhammad Shah from 
the same mint shows that it was active even after Farrukli- 
siyar : — 
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Obverse, 







Reverse, 



Bareli. 

iVli*. R. H. VVhitehcacl observes - 

‘‘(■oin No. 1()26 is dated 1100, but a rupee earlier by two 
years is in the Cabinet of Mr, H. Nelson Wriglit (Mint Notes 

The Haidanibad Museum cabinet has a unique rupee of 
1097 A.H. — 29 U.Y., one of the R.Y. 29 and one of 1098 A.H. 
30 H.Y. 

Obverse , Reverse , 


) • s V 






Weight. 



Rhonda, 

A coin of Aurangzeb from the mint Phoiida, if my reading 
is correct, adds one more name to the list of Mughal Mints. On 
my showing the coin to Mr. Yazdani, he advised me to look 
for it somewhere in the Deocaii, T have been able to find it 
near ( loa. 
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It is a very old place and had a very strong fort during the 
time of the ‘Adil Shahis, Miighals and MarathAs. It is now in 
the ])ossession of the Portuguese. The following is niy 
reading : — 

Obve m: . Re ve rse . 


ys 

I ^ 

yLcjSj ^ [j] 






JUpier, 

A coin of Ahmad Shah from Jitpili’, if my reading is correct, 
adds one more to the list of Mu gh al .Mints. The following is an 
extrac t from Imperial (Gazetteer of India, Vol. XIV, page 102. 

“ Fortified town in the State of same name, Kathiawar, 
Itorubay, situat(Mi in 20'^ 4r>' N. and 70^ 4S' F. on the westeTii 
hank of Bhadar river/' 

It reads thus : — 


ObverHe, 


'.If 1.4M 




Remrse. 








Kovilkimia. 

A coin most probably of ‘Alamgir Jl adds one more name 
to the list of Muglial Mints. Kovilkinda is an old place with 
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a fort in the Mahbubnagar District, of H.E.H tiie Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

The following is a reading of the coin : — 


Obverse . 

. . . (JLa3 


Reverse. 

[ I ] ^ijS 



KitwAJA Muiiammaii Ahmad. 



3U1. Rare Mucihal C*oins in my (Cabinet. 


( 1 ) A moJiar of Kmn Ba^sh, 1119 — 1, NusratabM Mint, 

A rupee of Kam Bakiish is known of this mint, but this is 
the first time that a mohar has come to light. It is also the 
earliest known gold coin. 

Obverse . Ueve rse . 







I s - 


1 


r I 


‘^3 




As is seen in all c-oins of this mint is cut off ; only of 
Nusrat is visil)le and the alif of abad is in the loop of the 4 ^ of 
Julus and is followed by b. Again of abnd is cut ofi. 

Weight IbS grains. Size 85, 


(2) NU'sratabnd rupee of Shah ^Afarn II, 

This coin may be either of 8 hah ' Alam M or ‘Alamgir 11 . 
It is not possibl(‘ to say which, as the name is cut and there is no 
Hijri date. But from the ornamentation of dots on both 
obverse and reverse arul from the style of lettering, it seems to 
me to 1)0 of Shah ‘Alam II. It is of theseventli Regnal year and 
is certainly of Nusrat.ab«ail, The two nu<itas below (Nusr) 
are those of tiie cij whith is cut off. The mint name here is 
written exactly as in tlie Aurangzeb ruptu* described by Mr. H. 
Nevill in Numismatic Supplement XNX, page 2 fi 0 . 

Obverse , Reverse . 

^ lx 

V 

AV.M0 


Weight 173. Size 95. 

(3) A mohar of Alamgir //. Mini Nusrafdbdd ( ) alias 

Dhdrtvar. 

, j 

The mint is i^robably Nusratabad with the addition ( ) 

(alias) of some name of which two letters are clear viz.,; (re) 
and ^ (vav) or perhaps ^ (Dal). It is quite possibly Dharwar. 
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Xusratabad was considered by Mr. Irvine to stand for Sakkhar 
(or 8agar) and t>y Mr. Nelson Wright to rej)resent Dharwar (see 
l.M.O. and P.M.C. undei’ mint name Nusratabad and N.S. XII, 
page 381). if this coin is really of that mint (is seems probabie, 
it supports Mr. Nelson Wright’s contention : the follow^ed by; 
(cannot form part of Sakkar or Sagar. 

There is another pecailiarity about this coin. The Hijri year 
is given in an inv'(n*te<l fashion as . — 811 (1180 = A.D. 1700-07) 
over Sana ( ) in ])lace of the Hegnal year. As ^Alamgir’s last 

year was 1173 xA.H., the coin juust have l)een issued under Shah 
‘Alam II. This is not surprising if the coin is of Dharwar; for 
it was in the possession of the Marathas from 17.73 A.D. (see 
< lazettora* under Dharwar). The workmanship is also of an 
inferior type. 

The mint is certainly jiot (Zafaniagar), as the alias 

does not fit, for Zafarnagar is identified by Professor llodivala 
with 'ramarni (N.S. XXXI page 240). It (annot also l)e 
the Zafaral)ad wdiioh was supposed Ijy Dr. Taylor to bcZafaraliad 
(Bidar)inthe Deccan (X'.S. Xll, pag(' 334). 


( )h verse. 


Weight 107. 


Reverse, 

A m’ 

A Lo 


Size. llo. 


(4) A urangzeh Rupee, Mint Puna. 

'rids rn|)C(^ is of the Mint Puna and of A.H. fill. Hegnal 
year 45, of Aurangzeb. It can be no other than our ' Poona, ’ 
for even on th(^ later coins with f he epithet Muliyiibad, Puna, is 
written in the same way. This variety is not e.xplicitly 
referred to in Prof, llodivala ’s Article in N.S. XXXI IDO, for 
there he deals only with the origin of tluj name Muhyabad 
given to the place. Hut this coin goes to confirm the passage 
quoted by Prof. llodivala, from lyliafi Khan, who says that it 
was in the 47th year of his reign that Aurangzeb gave the name 
.Muhyabad to Poona. Naturally, therefore, this c‘oin of the 
year 45 only bears the old name IMna without the alias 
^luhyabad. It is pt^rhajjs unique, as I do not know of any 
other with the mint-name Puna of any King before Shah 
‘Alam II. 


(5) Mohar of Aurangzeb, 1117 Hijri; 50 1?. 7, Mint 
Mailapur, 

The weight, 170 grains, the size, a little under *9 and the 
inscription all point to its genuineness. No doubt the numerals 
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of the Hijri date are not well formed, it being very difficult 
to engrave such small figures on dies and then to >stamp them 
on gold. There is a slight dent in the units figure of the <late 
which shows that it is not a “ one ” but probably a “ seven 
We find in the Lucknow Museum a gold coin, N^o. 3441, of 
the same type of Maihipur, issued by Shcih ‘A lam Bahadur 
only 4 years after this coin. There is a similar coin of Shah 
‘Alarn of 1121 Hijri in the British Museum, No. SfiU. It 
is, therefore, (juite prof table that tlie mint was started in 
Aurangzelt’s time. 

Obverse. 

) I I V 


Reverse. 


6 • 

KaX) 


Mr. Nelson Wright was good oiough to com] tare this mohai- 
with the British Museum rupee of 8hah 'Alam Bahadur of this 
mint and he writes to me that both the con is ha ve the same 
style of lettering. 


(<>) 

Hijri 1193. 


Arkat rupee of Shah ^Alam 11. 

Kegnal year 19. 


'I'he mint is certainly Arkat, being inscribed evactly as on 
the well-know n coins of Arkat of the East India ( 'o. See, for 
cxaruple, B.l\l.( ^ 193 fuit it is ditferent in ha ving tlui name of 
Shah ‘Alain instead of ‘Alamgir as in the B.M.L. coin and in not 
having Shah ‘Alam’s couplet as in the Lucknow M.L, eoins Nos. 
4519 to 4531 . 

Weight 175. Size 9. 


Obverse. 
^»Lc ^U 

sr 


Reverse. 

I S 


(7) A ( Airnbay rupee of Shah ‘Alum 11 . 

No coin of Cambay of Shah ‘Alam II is recorded in any of 
the published catalogues of the different Museums (B.M.C., 
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and Luc. M.(\). Mr. VVhitcdicad in his mint 
note on Cami)ay in the Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab 
Museum says that '' Coins in all three metals are known of Shah 
'Alain I, but Pupees only of all the succeeding Kmperors except 
Shah ‘Alam II Dr. Taylor in his article on this mint in N.S. 
XX, No. 119 writes as follows: — 

“Though Cambay became practically independent of the 
Imperial Power as early as A. I). 1730, its coins continued to bear 
the name of the regnant Mughal Emperor of Delhi, certainly 
till tlie time of 'Alamgir 11 and possibly even later.” Evhlently 
Dr. Taylor had not seen a rupee of Shah ‘Alam II when he 
w^rote the article above referrecl to in 1912. He was, how^ever, 
right in advancing the conjecture that possibly even after the 
reign of ‘Alamgir 11, coins of this mint were struck in the name 
of the reigning Emf>eror. 

There is another point in regard to which the coin deserves 
notice and this is the spelling of the mint name. The usual 
^ fniin) after the first letter ^ (kfif) is not to be seen, and its 
f)laci‘ is taken by ^ (mini). The first Mughal coin bearing this 
mint name has the spelling with a » (he) after ^ (k;if) and also 
a (min) — Khanlnlyat In the early part of Aurangzeb’s 

reign this spelling was altered to Kanbayat without the 

? (he) and so it continued till ‘Alamgir II. This is the first 
specimen wdth ^ (mim) 


\ICAJI 1). II. rAKAPOKICVALi. 
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302. The Monj:taky" System ok India at ihe itme 
OF THE Mufiammadan Conquest. 

[No'PE. — This Prize Essatf is jn/blished o)fl// in compraince 
ivith the wishis of the N uniismafie Society of India as expressed 
hp Itesolution 4 of its Animal Aleetimj, 103J. — Editok.J 

'J4ie conqiKist of India by tlie Muhammadans really began 
only with the invasions of Shihilbn-d-din (Muhammad (Jiiori). 
Shortly before tlie time of Shihabii-d-din, tlie following dynast* 
ies wei e prominent in Northern and CeiFtral India and to one or 
other of thc'se dynasties the numerous jFrinees of India 

paid homage and feudal service. Mr. d'homas is of opinion 
that the right to issu(‘ a particular sja'cles of currency was 
conventionaily confined to the Lord I^iramouut among the 
Kajput States for the time Ixung. So it will suftice if we take 
into c'onsideration tli<‘ monetary systems of these dynasties 
alone. 

1 . d’oma ras i n 1 )e I h i . 

2. Chauhans in Ajmer (afterwards in Ajmer and Ilelhi). 

3. Ilathors in Kanauj (after the "romaras). 

1. Baghilas in ( hijarai. 

Chandellas in Bimdolkhand. 

b. Haj])uts iri Narwar. 

The gol<l coins of this period wei'e exact copies of the gold 
coins of ( hlngeyadeva of the Kalachuri dynasty of Dahala. 

Tfi(‘ device of “ the sedated bull and horseman ’ introduced 
by the Brahman kings of Kabul on their silver coins was copied 
by almost all the riders of this period in their billon and cop|>cr 
coins. These * bull and horseman ” coins are mentioiuMl by 
Muhammadan historians as “ Dilliwals and were adopted ])y 
the early Muhammadan conquerors, the Sultans of Delhi. But 
their xxirticular Hindu name is not known. 

So ill order to have a correct view of the monetary system 
of Northern India we must study minutely the systems of 
(dangeyadeva and tlu* Bnihmana kings of Ohind. 

design of the coinage of Cangeyadeva which was 
(‘ 02 >ied by the above rulers was a very simple one. 3Tie king's 
name occuj)ies the whole surface of the obverse and a rudcl\ 
executed figure of a seated goddess appears on the reverse. 
The coins of Gangeyadeva exist in three metals, (JoM, Silver, 
and (dopper and in four denominations, namely, the dramrna 
(drachma), hail-dramma, quarter-rfmmma and one-eighth - 
dramma . 

Various kinds of dram mas are mentioned in the Siyadoni 
inscription of the 10th ceiitury A.l). Drammas are also 
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nieiitioiied in the inscriptionsf at (1) .launpfir — A.D. \2\kS {ArchL 
S. B( ])ort’S‘, XI, 17h). (2) Bosani — A.D. 1207 (ArrkL S. Reports^ 
XXI, 102). (3) (Jwalior — A.D. 875 (Bliojadeva of Qanauj). 
(4) Pehewa— 1)03 4)07 A.D. {Kp, ImL, Vol. I, 184). (5) Asni— 

A.D. 917 (Ind. Ant. XVI, 174). From these inscriptions we 
mast take it for granted that the drainma was the monetary 
standard in X^ortiiern India from the 9tli to the 13th century 
A.D. The name drainma was originally derived from the Attic 
drachma with which it harmonise.s in the standard of w^eight, 
the latter being about 07’2 grains. 

IV)r an illustration let us take up for consideration the 
Shadboddika drainma mentioned in the »launpur inscri|)tion. 
The term Shadboddika means six (shad) boddikas. Now the 
wa:)rd Boddika'’ is acc^eptod by the authorities as the corrupt 
Hindi pronunciation of the iSanskrit word pad i ha. The pad i ha 
(one- fourth) \vas equal to one-fourtli of the ancient Kdrsha. 
Cunningham (C.d./S., XI, 17t)) is of oj>inion that “ as the Karsha 
contained 44-S grains of pure silver, the pddika was exactly 
ec{ual to the (ireek Obolus of 1 1*2 grains Hence w e see that 
the Shadbod<lika dramma was equal to IT2 x b or 97 '2 grains or 
the same as the (ireek drachma and the boddika represented 
the Oliolus, 

The Sriniadddivardha drainma is mentioned in the (twalior 
inscription of Bhojadeva, ( kirjjara-Pratihara king of Kanauj 
and Xorthern India who reigned from about 810 to 890 A.D. 
The weight of good specimens of these ilramraas ranging up to 
03 grains agrees with that of the Grct'k draclima. 

The V igraha pdta dramma was also of the same weight- as 
the Shadhoddika <lrammas. Fractions of this coin an? also 
mentioned as half and one-third of a V igrahapdla dramma. 

The Banchdyika dramma appears to liave been a piece of 
5 boddikas. As a boddika weighs 1T2 grains, a Fanchdyika 
could weigli only 50 grains. This weight tallies with that of 
the silver coins of the Brahman kings of Ohind. 

Though several other kinds of coins are mentioned in the 
aforesaid inscriptions, it is now^ impossilile to trace their exact 
values inasmuch as tliey are not referred to in any literary or 
mathematical work. So they have been loft untouched for 
further research. 

The Dilliimls noticed before w^ere composed of a mixture 
of silver and copper in intentionally graduated proportions, 
of one fixed weight. The weight of this series seems to have 
been intended to harmonise with that of the ancient Purdna or 
punch-marked coin of 32 Ratis, about 50 grains,^ 

Now^ let us see whether these statements are corroborated 
or not by the existing coins. 


1 V. Smith’s Catalogue, Indian Museum, I, p. 257. 
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The Kathor dynasty of Kanauj which reigned till c. 1193 
A.D, temporarily got the sovereignty of a large part of Northern 
India under its ruler Govindachandra whose ei)igra])liic ilates 
range from 1114 to 1154 A.l). 8hihahu-d-din defeaUd Jaya- 
chandra, the last king of this dynasty and took Kanavij and 
Henares. This victory destroyed one of the greatest Indian 
monarchies and extended the \Iusalnian doniinioir into Ihhard 
So the coins of this dynasty would illustrate the monetary 
system of a large part of Northern India at the t ime of the 
Muhammadan conquest. Hiere are numerous coins of (h)viTuia- 
chandra ))Oth in gold and co])per. ( Jold drammas ranging in 
weight from ot) to OS grains and copper rlrarnmas from 37 to 
4tl grains are in the cabinets of the Indian Museum. Gnnning- 
liam describes onl}^ nine silver coins of Jayacimnd. Admitting 
that the legend ' Nri-Ajaya Deva ' refers to Ja3'achandra. we see 
tliat silver or rather l)illon money was th(‘ chief eurrem'y of 
the time. Prithviraj (c. 1175 93 A. I).), the last king of the 
(diaiilian dynasty of l)(‘lhi and Ajmer issued silver and hilloji 
coins of the ‘ bull and horseman’ ty]>e ranging in weight from 
47 to 53 grains, 4’hese coins corres|)<)n(i with tlie Fanchdyiht 
dramma of 5S gi’ai s, 44ie ‘ bull and horseman ' tv] re of this 
<ly nasty was copied by the Muhammariaii con(|uer<>rs, the 
Sultans of llelhi. 

Malayavarma ( 1220 32) an<I (4uihadadeva ( I 232 (>0) issued 
billon coins of the * hull and horseman ’ type ranging in weight- 
from 49 to 54 grains. Malayavarma struck a copjxn* coin (jf 
il grains and ('hahada a l>illon piece of 57*5 grains. Thes(^ 
too must he Pdnrhdijika draiumas. 

The coinage of the ( 'handcHa dynasty of l>undelkhand is 
also, like that of Guvindaehandra, a eo]n' of the coinage of 
Gang(*yadeva. The gold coins arc exact ly tlu^ same as ( hiugeya’s 
except for the names. 14ie copper coins substitute Hanuinan 
for r.akshmi. Both copper and gold pieces follow the same 
scale of Mciglits and are drammas or subdivisions of drammas. 
Smith has catalogued only the gokl coins. 

Kirtivarma (1055- 1109) A' — 30*S grains (I dramma). 

Madaiiavarma (1 130--1 1 05) iV — 02*3, 154) grains dramma). 

Baramardi (1105-1203) has a dramma of 01*4 grains, 

Trailokyavarma (1203-1240) Al — 02*2 grains. 

The following coins have been recorded by Cunningham in 
his Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 79 : — 

Kirtivarma — 31 grains (4 dramma), 

Hallakhana (1097 1110) — 15 grains. 

Madanavarma — A/ — 01, 15; M — J 5 grains. 

The type of the coins of the Eastern Chedi dynasty was 
also copied from that of ( Jange^^adeva with the difference 


1 Elphinstone — History of India, p. 366, 
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that on the rev^erse a rampant lion was substituted in place 
of the seated goddess. The larger pieces are drammas and the 
smaller pieces are subdivisions of drammas. 

Prithvideva (1140d)0) A7 — 59, GO grains. 

Jajalla<leva (llGO-75) N — 58, 59, 14, 13; /E — 57’5, 14 
grains. 

Ratnadeva (1175 -90) — GO, 13; /E — 14 grains. 

IVoin the above accounts of the coinage of the several 
dynasties, we at once see that the coins follow two coneur*rei\t 
denominations, viz; (1) the dramma of G7 grains and (2) the 
dramma of 5ti grains. The first of these originated with the 
(i reeks. Tlio usual type wliich appears to have l)eon imitated 
l>y all tlie priiu-es of Hindustan and (Central India from that 
introduced by (iangeyadeva (1015-1040) of tlu^ Kalachuri 
<lyna.st\^ of Dahaia, “ beai's the familiar goddess (Lakshmi) on 
the obverse with a slight deviation from the (hipta- device in 
that the goddess has four instead of two arms, and on the 
reverses is an inscription giving tlie king's name in old Xagari 
All the gold coins of the (■handellas, the i'omaras and the 
Rathors follow^ the w(ight standard of their Sassanian originals 
which re|)resente(l tlie .Vttie drachma and are all drammas or 
suhdi visions of drammas. The second <lenomitiatiou is nothing 
but the a.rchaic Pnrdnn of 32 ratis vvliieh perst^veringly eontiiined 
to make itself felt in the monetary syvstems of India from tlie 
post-V’edie riders down to the early Muhammadan coiupuTors. 
In tliis connection E. Thomas says, proceeding onwards and 
avoiding any possible complications due to (d*eek intervention, 
this same weight rc-a|)pears in the money of Syala and Saman- 
tadeva, the Rrahmanical sovereigns of the Punjab and Northern 
India in the Ptli ceiitury A.i), It then runs tlirough the entire 
issues of their Rajput successors, from whom it passt'd to 
Quthuddiu and the Muhammadan conquerors in A.D. 1 191, when 
it had become* so miudi of a national institution that tlie rep- 
resimtativc coins were known liy the appropriate name of Dchli- 
wais.’'“ Rut tliough the weight remained unaltered, the value 
of the coin depended upon the ])ro port ion of the baser metal in 
the composition of the coins. During the Rajput administra- 
tion of Northern India, the device of the “ bull and horseman is 
almost invariably found on their copper and billon coins. This 
device was first introduced by the Brahman kings of (hindhara 
(c. .S()0-95G), the commonest of them being those of Spalapati- 
deva and Samantadeva. It was also adopted by the Tomara 
and Chauiian dynasties of Delhi, the Rathors of Qanauj 
and the Rajput kings of Narwar but the old standard of weight 
w^as retained all along. 

1 C. J. Brown- Coins of India, ]>. 52. 

2 Nuinisinata Orieiitalia, 1S74, p. GS. 
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There was another class of eoiiis current during this time. 
Hiese are called (ladhaiya coins. As regards the origin of the 
name, Dr. (_J. P. Taylor in his note (J.A.SJL, 1904, p. 372) says 
that the name was derived from the Siitn^krit Garriabli i t/a, mean- 
ing “ Asinine ”, ^‘of the Ass-dynasty He suggests that from 
his devotion to the chase of the wild ass, the Sassanian king 
V^arahraji V (A. 1). 41 9~43K) gained the nick-name of Varahran ( Jur 
or Bahrain the Ass- Hunter. ‘'Now when the coins of this 
king l)egan to ciiculate amongst his enemies, the Hunas, they, 
by a very evident jeu d'esprit, may liave duhbcil the thin insigni- 
heant looking silver pieces * Ass-moue\ a name that would 
readily ‘ stif*k y Later on when imitations of coins of the sann* 
Sassanian type w(‘re struck l>y the Hunas thems(4ves in India, 
the name would fall to be tninslated by some Prakrit form of 
t lie Sanskrit equivalent (hirdabhiya : and this designation. I)y a 
process of phoneiic degiuieration proc(‘eding p(rri passu w ith t he 
moie and more degraded w^orkmanship with tlie coins thern- 
selv(‘s, finally dw’indled down to (hidliaiya, the term in use 
to-day by the common peofile.” Thus these (-oins were copies 
of imitations of Sassanian coins issued in Marw ilr aiul Pajiiutana 
by the VV4iit(> Huna King Torarnaiia. The first Huna imitations 
wer(‘ thin silver |)ieces rudely executed from thi^ Sassanian ty|)e. 
Later on, th<‘ coins became thick and diinqiy and so (Ungraded 
in ty])e that it is not easy to trace their d(\scent. A ('areful 
scrutiny howev<a*, can discern on the obverse a rude imitation 
of Sassanian busts without wings to headdress and meaningless 
lines and curves and on the reverse lines and dots suggesting 
the Sassanian fire-altar. ( Vipper specimens have also lieen 
hgurcnl by numismatists. Both the silver and cop|)er varieties 
of this coin are still known by the name of (ladhaiya Paisa in 
(bijarat. Lunningham ' identifies them with the Shadboddhika 
dranimas of tJu^ Jaunpur inscri])tion. In the Indian Museum 
collection, the silver coins range in weight from 59-7 to 74* ."i 
grains and the co]q)er coins from 52*2 to do grains. 

Being secluded hy imf)enetrable rocks, the country of 
Kashmir lias got to show for a long pcu’iod a great uniformity 
of type and constancy in the matter of its currency. The 
‘ Rajatarangini ’ or the Chronicle of Krishmir by Kalhana and 
the Ain-i-Akhari of Abul Fa/J are the most important sources 
from wdiich informatioTi regarding the monetary system of the 
country can be gathered. It is true that there are some other 
records but they cannot be always relied on. 

Though solitary specimens of gold and silver coins of the 
early kings prove that both these metals were used for the 
coinage, gold and silver disappear from the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., most of the known coins being of copper. A 


1 Coins of Me<1i:f*val India, p. 50. 
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study of the coins from the early times will easily convince any 
one of the fact that the Kashmirian coin-type — Obv. King 
standing : Rev. (loddess seated — which originated from the 
standard Kushan type remained unchanged until tlio Muham- 
madan conquest of the country in tlie 1 3th century A. I). But 
in course of time, the type ))ecame so degraded tliat it is tiow 
very dilTicult to see any dilference between the obverse and tlie 
reverse, ddiis fact is also (jorroborated by the literature wherein 
is found very scant notice of tliese metals as currency and it 
may be concluded that neither gold nor silver formed, in Hindu 
times, an important part of the metallic currency. The copper 
coins of the period in question range in weiglit from Tlo to 07 o 
grains, l^et us (|uoto here the valuable data furnished bv 7\bul 

Rop-Sasu n is a silver coin of nine Mashas. The PanchJfU 
is of copper, c(pial to the fourth of a (lain and is called /vTu.s/m. 
One-fourth of this is the Bdrdknni, of whudi again one-fourth is 
(‘ailed Shdkri. 

4 Kasiras^i 1 1 at. 

40 ,, =1 Sas)Uf. 

14 Sasnu =1 Sili'ka, 

100 „ =] LaUiP 


A comparison of the above account and of the still surviv - 
ing traditions with the materials supplied by Kalhana and 
other later writers shows that the <nirreiicy of Kashmir at this 
time was based on a det imal system of values. The following 
table with values actually used in reckoning has been worked out 
by Dr. Stein.'^ 


12 Dinnaras = 

2 Dvridasa = 

4 Panchavimsat ika 
10 8ata = 

100 Sahas ra = 

100 Laksa = 


1 Dvadasa (twelver), Ba- 
hagani. 

25 Dinnriras or 1 Pancha- 
vimhitika (twenty- 
fiver), Puntshu. 
lOf) Dinnaras or 1 vSata 

(Hundreder), Hath. 

1,0(K) Dinnaras or 1 Sahasra 
(Thousander), vSasun. 

100,000 Diniuiras or 1 Laksa 
(Lakh). 

10,000,000 Dinnaras or 1 Koti 
(Crore). 


In using the designations here indicated, it was usual but 
not necessary to add the word Dinmlra in the general sense 
of money in order to mark their charaetc^r as monetary terms. 


1 Ain4‘Akbari, Rlochnianu’s Edition, Vol. 11, p. oGC. 

2 Stein’s Rdjataranginif Vol. II, p. .‘122. 
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The following table shows the coins which can be assumed 
to have rej^resented the monetary values of the above des- 
cription : — 


Value in Diri- 
naras. 

Designation. 

Coins. 

ll](|iuvalent V^alu(' 
on .\l)ul Kazl's 
'Kstimato. 

12 

Dvadasa 
( Hahagani) 

•15 irraiiis 

1 8th driin or 
1 /320 lln|)oe 

25 

Paneb a V i msati ka 
(Puiitshn) 

91 grains 

} dam. 

ICO 

6ata (Hath) 


1 dam. 

.500 


2.‘».j grains 

5 dams. 

1,000 

Sahasra (Sasun) 

10 dams. 

12,500 


73 grains 

125 tiains. 

1 011,000 

Lak4a ( Lakh) 

25 llupcos. 

10,000,000 

Koli (Croro) 

.... 

2,500 Rupees. 


But for the present, we arc concerned only with the Pnnt- 
shuB of copper, the Dvadasa pieces being not found among the 
actual coins. 

The ‘ Bajatarangini ’ and other later chronicles im'ontest- 
ably show that the al)ove monetary terms and th(‘ system of 
reckoning wliich can be track'd from Ak bar’s time to the present 
day were in use even in Kalhana’s time and probably (amturies 
earlier. 

Th(^ term Dinudra derived from the Denarlit,<i of the West 
is explained by )Sanskrit l^exicograjdiers as tlio designation of a 
gold coin. But the mention of this term in connection with 
trifling expenses and in amounts which, if cahmlated on such a 
basis, would appear to lie extravagant and impossilile, indicates 
that it was of very low value. It cannot be j)Ositively 
said whether the Dinndra meant a separate monetary token or 
whether it was simjd\ used as a subdivision of a larger figure 
convenient for reckoning. “If the Dlnvdm w'as more than a 
mere abstract unit of account, it could not well have been 
represented by any other token tbau thS rowru . For tlie weight 
of eopper which would correspond to the 2oth part of a Punrha- 
vimmtiht, viz., 91 2 5 or 3‘<>4 grains is manifestly too small fora 
real coin.” ^ No copper coin of this small w eight is found in 
Kashmir. The literature also shows that the rmrrie was from 
very early times used as a monetary token. 

Muhammadan historians have preserved a record of tiu? 
fact that on the first conquest of Bengal by the Moslems, 
they found no metallic or other circulating media of exchange 
except tliat supplied by cowries. No coined money of any 


1 Dr. Stein’s Bajatarangmif Vol. I I, p. 323. 
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description is mentioned even in the 14th century by Tbn 
Batuta. 

The coinage of Northern India, at and prior to the invasion 
of Muhammad bin Sam, consisted of billon money. It may 
be seen how distinctly the tanl'a was the accepted and re- 
cognised term in India by the fact tliat the great Mahmud of 
(Uiaziii while continuing to make use of the ordinary mint 
designation of Dirham, in the Cufic legend of his new LfihoTe 
coinage of Mahmudpfa', admits the corresponding word 
(or in the Sanskrit legend on the reversed Wilson remarks 
that the word also meant ‘ a weight of silver equal to four 
mashas’ ( = S rat is or 14 grains). In Telegu larhkmh is a coin 
formerly currejit but now used only in account, e{|ual to four 
silver fanams. 

About the tanka ( 'unningham says, At first it was perhaps 
a simf)le weight ; and after a stamp was added, it ])ecame the 
name of a coin. But it was applied to the silver Knr.^ha and 
also to the copper Patm which was also known as a * eo})per 
tavka'\'^ It soon became a general term for money, ami it 

is so used in the ‘ llajatarangini ’ as tangkaka It was in 

common use during the whole period of Muhammadan rule'. 
(Considering the continuous use of the name in India and the 
simple Indian derivation of the word, Cunningham rightly 
believed that th(» name was of Indian origin. The word 
‘ padika ’ or Mmddika ' meaning one quarter of the silver 
‘ Karshapana ’ or ‘ l^urana ’ or 32 ratis ot* 57*0 grains must weigh 
57*0 -r- 4 or 14 4 grains. Therefore tlie quai'ter Kfirshapana 
i.s the well-known silver tanka. This Indian tanka corresponds 
exactly both in name and weight with the Bersian AavaKi) 
which was one-sixth of the ‘siglos’ of S6’4 grains, /.c., 14*4 
grains. 

SouTjiERx India. 

One has to face numerous difiiculties in the effort to deal 
with the monetary system of Southern India. The materials 
for reconstructing tlie political history of the country are few. 
More limited still are thl^ data available to the numismatist. 
Though there are traditions, they rarely mention the ruler’s 
true name or title. Dates are still more seldom found. (Clas- 
sification dcijends entirely on the fabric and type of the 
coins. Symbols and findspots often help scholars to assign the 
coins to the dynasties to which they belong, but the results 
so obtaincfl have sometimes led to serious errors. There is still 
another peculiarity which has led numismatists to wrong 


1 Thomas — Chronicles oi the Pathan Kirigs ot Delhi. See the illustra- 
tion 7. 

2 Cunningham — Coins of Ancient India, p. 23. 
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conclusions and that is the fact of conquerors incorporating 
on their own issues the emblems of vanquished peoidcs and 
imitating well-established types. 

The ‘ Kanakku Saram an ancient mathoniatical treatise, 
gives the following table of weights for gems, gold, etc. : — 

A nen-mani (grain of rice in the husk)=: 1 visa tukkam. 

4 nel (grains of rice in the husk) = 1 kunri. 

2 kunri = 1 mailjadi. 

2 manjcidis = ] panatfikkam. 

10 panatukkam == 1 kalanju.^ 

l^ater on, the valiK* of the Manjadi was reduced ()y one half 
and its place was usurped l)y its representative the (a)ppei’ 
pana. The kinirl was probaldy introduced from the ‘ Lilavati 
the standard Sanskrit work on Mathematics. 

Tlie metric system of Soiitlierii India appears to be based 
on the weights of the two seeds ‘ Manjadi ’ weighing on the 
average about 5 grains and tbo ‘ Kalan jn ’ wliich was ten time's 
the Manjadi weighing up to 50 graitis. 

(h)ld aiid copper were the metals used almost exclusively 
for the coinage ; of the former there wer e two denominations 
the Hnna, \"araha or Pagoela (50 to (>0 grains) and the fanam 
(5 to 0 grains) based respective^ on the weights of the 
‘ KalaiVjii ’ and tlu' ' Mailjadi So tlie Hnna was ton times the 
weight of the faiuiin. Copper coins were called ‘ asu ’ of 
which tile English (corruption is ‘ Eash \ The rare silv^er (oins 
appear to follow llu? gold standard. 

The ancient gold coins in the shape of spherules with 
very minute ]mnch -marks wero desigiiatt^d by the name of pon 
which signifies gold in Tamil. 'This pan became hon or honnu in 
Canares(Mind hun in Hindustani. They weigh about 52 grains 
and appear to have been derived from the Kalanju. They 
were current for a great length of time. 4^hey constituted a 
(considerable portion of tlu' plunder carried away by the armies 
of ‘Alauddin, Some were reminted there. Ziauddin Barni says 
that they were distributed with such a lavisli hand that speci- 
mens were still to he seen at Delhi. Again, Tavernier who 
visited India in the 17th eentiiry has ligiired this and other 
early types of southern coins. ^ 

The derivation of the term ‘Pagoda’ is very oliscurc. It 
seems to be a l^ortnguese axjpellation derived from tht^ Pyra- 
midal temple depicted on one side of it. In Tamil the Pagoda 
is generally known as Varalia, probably from tlie fact that 
these coins had the figure of a Boar (Varalia) on the obverse. 
The Honnu in Canarese meant a half Pagoda. Sir W. Elliot is 


^ Sir W. Klliot’s Coins of Southern India, p. 47. 

2 See Plate, figure I, edition of 1080, London, publishe<l by Rdward 
Everard. 
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of opinion that tlie normal standard coin was a piece equal to 
the modern half Pagoda, the Pagoda itself being the double 
pan, which ultimately became the Vardha. A Pagofla weighed 
approximately 52 grains and seems to bo based on the weight 
of the Kalanju seeds. Regarding the develox)ment of the 
Pagoda, Mr. vSmith ^ says, “the Pagoda (Hun or Varaha) was 
developed inde[)endently like the early Lydian coins, from a 
globule or splierule of gold. The earlh^st examples, of uncer- 
tain date, are either quite plain or have a punch -mark in the 
centre. Gradually, as in Greec(>, the globule was llattened and 
became an oi'dinary die-struck coin.” 

The curious cup-shaped thick x>ieees with a lotus in the 
centre which received the name of ‘ Padrna- tanka ’ are heavier 
than tlic Pagoda, all the coins catalogued by vSmith averaging 
in weight about oS grains. Both Plliot and Hmith connect 
tlieir pc'culiar form with the coinage f)f the western ( ■halukya 
dynasty of Kalya ni. But they cannot determine their date 
witli accuracy. Though both the scries agree in shape, they 
do not c*orresj>ond in tlie matter of weiglit. The gold coins 
of Jagadekamalla described by Smith in the Indian Museum 
Catalogue (p. 313) weigh 07*3 and 08 grains and have the figure 
of ji temple dex^icted on the obverse. Idiese coins corresx^ond 
in w'eight with the gold Karsha of 57 or 58 grains. Similar 
coins of the Kadamba dynasty of Goa whose other coins 
follow the Greek standard have been called ‘ Nishkas’, the 
reason for whicli 1 am unable to ex])lain. the vlshkn ac(‘ord- 
ing to Manu being equal to four 8uvarnas or 571) grains. 
Th(‘ Glial ukyan coins ar(^ not struck to the southern scale of 
weights. The gold coins seem to be intended for drachmas of 
about ()7 grains. However, it is (juite evident that the inlluence 
of the dramma extended even to Southern India. Th(^ silver 
coin of 37*8 grains of V^ishnu Chitta Heva of Goa indicates 
tliat half drammas were also current and tliat silver coins 
followed the gold standard exactly. 

Vishnu vardhan of the Hoysala dynasty of Dvarasamudra 
struck gold coins ranging in weight from 01*75 to 03 grains. 
One gold piece of f)5 grains of Raja Raja (GhoUl) has been 
mentioned by Hlliot in his ‘Coins of Southern India’. It is 
thus seen that the above two dynasties adopted the Greek 
standard and issued drammas and subdivisions of drammas. 

But though all the above ruling dynasties adox^ted the 
Greek standard, they c*,ould not reject the old dt^cimal system in- 
asmuch as we invariably find that the gold fanams are exactly 
one-tenth of the weight of the larger x>ie<^es, thus retaining the 
proportion between the .Manjadi or x>ana and its multiple the 
Kalanju. 


V. A. Smith. — Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, I, p. 310. 
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Now if the value of the Kunri or Rati introduced in the 
southern Tables of weights from the ‘ Lilavati a Sanskrit 
work on Mathematics of the 12th century, be substituted in the 
tal)le given on ]>age 13, the values of the Manjadi and the 
Kalanju are found to be nearly seven and 70 grains. Tliough we 
have previously said that some dynasties adopted the (frcek 
standard, it was only f)y introducing the Rati of Nortliern 
India tliat they accidentally arrived at these xseights which 
exactly (corresponded with those of the ({recks. 'Fhe gold 
fanafus of the Chrdukya, Chola and Kfikatiya dynasties are 
from six to seven grains in weight, /.c., they still retain their 
nu^tric proportion to the Imavier pieces corr('sponding in weight 
to the Kalanju or 70 grains, tlic ( Jrcek standard being about 07 
grains. 

The old Arithmetical table ^ furnished l>y Sir VV. F3liot to 
10. Thomas is ns follows: — 

2( jlunjas =1 1 )ugala ( = .1 fanam). 

2 Dugalas == 1 (diavala ( = panam or fanarn). 

2 (diavalas =1 Dharan. 

2 .Dharanas =1 Hona (=:pratapa, inacla or i pagoda). 

2 Honas = I V’aifiha (tlic Hun or Pagoda). 

The (lunja or unit (=| fanam) is the rati. 

xA.ccording to this table, the fanams weigli seven grains and 
the \'araha oO grains. The N^arfiluis of the Chalukya dynasty 
ranging in weight from oo to oS grains, the gold Pagoda of 
oPj grains of Vijjala of the Kalachuri dynasty, tlie gold Varalia 
ot r)2'2 grains of Devagiri all agree in weight with that of the 
Aaraha of the above ta-lde. The gold fanams mentioned before 
also follow^ the al)ovo tal>le. 

As regards silver coins, it is well worth recording the 
remarks of Ferishta in connection with the plunder of Southern 
India f)y Malik Kaffir. ’• It is remarkable that silver is not 
mentioned as having been taken during this expedition to the 
Pariiatic and there is reason to conclude that silver was not 
used as a coin in that country at all in those days. No person 
wore biacelets, chains or rings of any other metal Ilian gold; 
while all the |)lates in the houses of the great, and in the 
temples were of beaten gold.” ^ Of course w o cannot accept 
this remark as a positive fact, becau.se stray .specimens of silver 
coins have been collected and described by Filliot ' who says 
that the currency continued to be mainly of gold until the 
Muhammadans came to be permanently established in the 
South. Their preference for the rupee led to the introduction 
of a silver currency, without, however, displacing the gold 

^ Thomas— Pathan Kings of Uelhi, p. 224. 

2 Briggs’ Forishta, Vol. I, p. ^^75. 

kSir W. Elliot — Coins of Southern India, p. r»7. 
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prcviouHly in circulation. Elliot has cleseribed silver (*oins of the 
Raja Raja Chola type struck in the llth century and some 
specimens also from Sultanpur. 

‘ Kasu a copper coin, is a purely Dra vidian word moaning 
a coin. Righty of these constituted a fanam or pana just as 
eighty cowries made a pan in Xorthern I ndia. So a ‘ Kasu ’ 
may he called a copper cowrie. The ‘ Kasu ^ has l)een ideii- 
titled by Mr. Rllis with th(‘ Sanskrit ‘ Karsha He derives 
both the ■ KfJ.sn ' and the ' Karsha ’ from the same source on the 
ground that the law books call a Karslui or eighty ratis of 
copper a pana of Karsha pana. 

Copper coins of various types are to be met with even now 
in the liazars but they cannot be classified in any systematic' 
way. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing details' , 
says Sir Waltcn* Rlliot, ‘‘ is that the monetary system of 
Southern India is of indigenous origin, based on rude seminal 
and testaceous exponents of value which have been exchanged 
for definite' metallic counters, regulated by artificial skill, their 
original names and the numerous changes and variations in 
which exliibit a certain affinity indicative of their common 
origin 

P.AKE.sii Nath Bha ttaoharva. 


1 Jhin., p. Oe. 
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By C. B. SiNiiiiAL. 

{Nnrnisrnafir Supplement^ No. X LI for 192S, Artfvle No, 282.) 

Supplement. 

PART 1— (NON-MIIHAMAIADAN COINS). 

(1) Indo-Okkkk. 

869 Dikshit, K. N. /IBRRAS, XXl\^ p 382 

A note oil some 1 ‘aro **()iiis (Greek Kin^s of Baetria and India) 
ill tlie Caliinet. of the Iknnbay liranch of the Royal Asiatii* Society. 

870 Martin, l\ ( ’. NS, Xf., (271), 1020-27 

A find of Indo-Groek Hemidraohms in Rajaur. 

871 NS, Xl.ll. (296), 1929 

Coins exhibited at the Animal Mooting of the Numismatic Soeiety 
of Tndia at llenaros in January, 11)29. 

(2) I .VDO- PAHTlirAX. 

872 NS, XLIT, (200), 1029 

Coins o\hibite<l at the AriniiaJ Aleotincr of tlio Nnmisinatic Society 
of Tialia at Benares in January, 11)29. 

(3) Kijsuan. 

873 NS, XLIl, (290), 1929 

Coins exhiJiited at tlie Annual Meeting of the Numisinalic Sociebv' 
of rndia at Benares in January, 1929. 

( 4 ) ilvV'VA. 

874 Dikshit, Iv. N. ASK, 1923-24, p 124 

An (itirly dated silver coin of Kiiinaiag^iipta. 

875 Vats, Aladlio Sariip. ASK, 1920-27, p 233 

A gold I'oin of Samudragupta of the l^attlo-av»i ty])e 

(5) Nakwar. 

876 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XL, (208), 1920-27 

Narw ar coins. _ 

(0) Andhra. 

877 Krishnamacharlu, C. R. ASK, 1924-25, p 158 

Some Andhra coins from the Guntur Distri(‘t. 
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878 Kundangar, K. G. NS, XLII, (285), 1929 

Andhra coins in the Lord Irwin Agricultural Museum, Kolhapur. 

(7) AlEDi.KVAh India. 

879 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XLT, (278), 192S 

Treasure Trove find ot‘ 10,448 Electron coins in llanda District of 
the United I’rovinccs. 


(8) Burma. 

880 Temple, R. C. lA, LVT, p 295 

Notes on currency and coinage among the Ihinnosf*. 


881 


882 


lA, LVJl, pp 11, 37, 90, 125, 149 


Notes on currency and coinage among the Hurmose. 


TA, LX, ]) 7(1 


On certain specimens of h''oriner Currency in Ihirina. 


(9) South Indian. 

883 Ayyangar, LI. S. K. 

Some South Indian gold coins. 


LA, LVl, p ISt) 


(10) UlUUTKYAS. 

884 Streenivas, T. RA DN, 1925-20, p 21 

Silver coins of the Western Chalukvas. 


(11) MiSCKLLANt’OUS. 

885 Barnett, L. D. TA, I.VII1, p 20 

Mount Mem on Ancient Indian coins. 

886 Chakravarti, S. K. IIIQ, VI, p 529 

The State in relation to coinage in Ancient India. 

887 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XLI, (277), 1928 

Sitilrarni gold coins or medals. 

888 Master, A. NS, XL. (271), 1926-27 

The Artho^fistra on coins and minting. 

889 Ramaswami, P. N. TA, LI, p 139 

The evolution of Indian coinage before the Christian Era. 


890 Sarkar, A. K. 

Coins and weights in Ancient India. 


IHQ, VII, p 689 
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PART II— (MUHAMMADAN (’01N8). 

(1) Sultans of Dehli. 

891 Antani, Katilal, M. NS, XL, (-’Or,), 1920-27 

Coins exhibitetl at the Annual Meeting of the Niirnisinatic* Souiety 
of India hcM at Agm on Janiiary 2, 1927. 

892 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (290), 1929 

ShashlvHni or Shashgani 7 

893 Martin, F. C. NS, XLII, (290), 1029 

Coins oxlnhited at the Annual Meeting of the Nuinisinatie Society 
of India at Benares in January, 1929. 

894 Prasad, Dnrgfl. NS, XLII, (^Sb), 192!) 

A silver coin strnek in Nopal in the natno of ‘Alan d-din Miiliani- 
niad Shah K^hilji. 

895 Stapleton, IL Iv NS, XLII, (283), 1929 

A find of 1 S2 .silver coins of Kings of tlic* Hnsaini and Siiri dynas- 
ties from Raipara, Dact a District. 

896 Thorburn, \\ XS, XLII, (281), 192<» 

Notes on a few rare Indian coins. 


(2) Bencab. 

897 Stapleton, H. E. NS, XLII, (283), 1929 

A find of IS2 silver coins of Kings of the Husaini and ^(7ri dynas- 
iicsfroni llaipain, Dacca District. 

898 Thorburn, \\ NS, XLTJ, (284), 1929 

Notes on a few rare l iulian coins. 

(3) Gu.jarat. 

899 Hodivala, S. H. 3BBRAS, II, (N.S.), p 19 

The Unpublished coins of the Gujarat .Saltanat. 

900 NS, XL, (27()), 1920-27 

The ‘ 8hnh-i'Hind ' coins. 

901 Master, A, NS, XL, (270), 1920-27 

Sultans of Gujarat, 

902 Singhal, C. R. lA, LVII, p 215 

New types of copper coins of the Sulttina of Gujarat, 

903 — NS, XLII, (288), 1929 


Coins of Nasir Shah of Gujarat, 
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(4) MiSCEriLAKKOCJS (IVTithammadan). 

904 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (289), 1929 

I’he ITiiat^sigaed coins of Jalal Shah Snltani. 

905 Ismail, Muhammad. lA, LIII, p 204 

Some copper coins of Southern Tiidio. 

(5) Akuak. 

906 Kotwall, C. K. NS, XI., (272), 1920-27 

Copper Dams of Jalalu-d-dni Akbar. 

(6) jAllA^UJiU. 

907 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XU, (281), 1928 

The Chronology of t he Zodiacal coins. 

908 - NS, XUl, (292), 1929 

Tlie Chronology of the Zodiacal coins. A Costscri]^t. 

909 - NS, XLII, (2<93), 1929 

The coins bearing the name of Nur Jahan. 

910 Whitehead, R. B. NC. IX, (atli Series), p 1 

The I’ortrail' t^oins of dahangir. 

(7) Ai kanozeb. 

911 Taraporevala, V. D. B. NS, XLII. {1X1), 102'.) 

Aiirangzeb's Ilupeo of Driru-s-siirnr i- rhirhanpur. 

(8) .\kmai> Shah. 

912 Hodivala, S. It. NS, XLM, (294), 1929 

The Kashmir coins of Ahma<l Shrdi. 


(9) ‘Al,A.Mt!iK II. 

913 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (21)1), 1929 


The Kashmir coins of ‘Alamgir 11. 


The .Miitian coins of ‘Alamgu* II. 


NS, XLII, (295), 1929 


(10) SllAH ‘Alam II. 

915 Dayal, Brayag. NS, XLI, (280), 1928 

Rupees of 8hah * Alain II, Ujhani — Asafabad and ‘Abdullanagar* 


Pihani. 
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(11) MucmAL Miscellaneous. 

916 Dayal, Pniyag. NS, XL, (2(i(!), 1920-27 

Hare i\Iu;^lial coins acquired for the l‘roviiicial Miiseiiin, 
Lucknow. 

917 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XL, (275), 102()-27 

A note on Mr. S. R. Ayyaiigar's arfii-lo on ‘ Soine Miijrluil jzold 
coins 

918 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLIf, (21)1), IlJ21» 

Akharpur-Tanda and Akliarpili-. 

919 Singhal, (’. R. NS. X LI, (279), 192s 

vSoiiio more coins of ihe I Vist-MuL^Ual I’ciiod from Alimailahad. 

920 Thorburn, I*. NS, XLI I, (281), 1929 

Xotcs on a few rare Indian c<»ins. 

921 Whitehead, R. L. NC, VI, (.Mli Scri('s), p :$0I 

Sniuo notable coins of tht' Miadial I'nnptirors «.>1 India, Part II, 

922 N( X, (otii Scri(Ls), ]> 191) 

Some notable coins of the Mic^hal Kmporors of India, Part 1 1 1. 

LAHT 111 -(MlSl’LLl.ANLOlJS). 

(I) Native Sta'I’|]s. 

923 Antiini, RatilaJ, M. NS, XL, (21)5), ll)2ib27 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
Society of India held at Agra on /aniiary 2, l!ti^7. 

924 Ojha, (L H. NS, XL, (273), 1920-27 

A gold Coin of Pnippa, Rawal. 

925 Thorburn, I*. NS, .\Lll,(2S|), 1929 

Nott's on a few rare liuiian coins. 

BILLKXtHAIMI V OK BOOKS ON COINS. 

Bak'I’ r ( Non h a .m via da n ( \)i ns). 
Indo-Boktuohesk. 

(Timne u [rrcnce^^ have hem k tndbf ,sapf plied 
by Mr. Bra:: A. Ifernandes.) 

Books. 

926 Correa, Caspar. 

Leiidas da Jndia. Book II. 

Barros, Joao de. 

Decadas. Book V, Chap. VI. 


927 
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928 Nunes, Antonio. 

Livro dos pesos dr* yndia e assy modi das e doedas. 

This book was piil)lishe<l in 10th century. It was re- 
printed by the iloyal Academy of Lisbon, and contains a 

portion of '‘Hubsidos para a historia da India Portuguesa”. 

Pag(i 40 deals with the coins of (4oa. 

929 Albuquerque, lira/ do. 

Conirnentttrios of Afonso I )alhoqiior(jue. ITakluyt Society's Ed. 
IM, Chap. XXXII. 

930 Fernandes, Manuel Bernardo J^opes. 1850 

Moinoria das moedas eorronto.s ern Portugal desdo o tempo dos 
romanos ato o aiiao do 1H50, LisV»on. 

931 Bordala, Fran(?isco Maria. 

Kusiiios sobro a cstastisiieas das possoss^jes portugue/.es no Ultra- 
mar. II Series. Jh)ok V, l*art J. 

932 Ara^ao, Dr. A. 0. Teixeira de. ISSO 

Dcscrip^rao goral e historia das moedas cunhadas cm nom<^ dos 
Hois, Kegentes, e (lovernadoros <le Porttigal. Vol. Ill, Lisbon. 15 
phi tea. 

933 Xavier, Filippc Ner 3 \ 1800 

Uelatorio dos obj<'(rtos indiaiios onviados a I0xposif;ao de Paris 
cm 18()7. Nova C Joa. 


934 1800 

Momoria sobro as Mooda.s Cunhadas on Coa. Nova (ioa. 

935 Vasconcellos, Jose L(‘ite de. I SSS 1801 

Eleneho das li^Oes de rniiriisraatica, dadas mi Ihblioteca Nacional 
ele Lisboa. Lisbon. 

936 Fernandes, Manuel Bernardo Lopes. iHoIi 

Memoria das moedas oorreiitos em Portugal. Lisbon. 

937 Amaral, Jose de. 1872 1884 

Numisrnatica Portugiiosa. Porto. 

938 Campos, Manuel Joakuim de. 1901 

Numismaiica Indo-Portugucsa. Lisbon. 

939 1902 

Kstudos do Nuinismatica Colonial Portuguosa. Lisbon. 

940 Cunha, Jersoii U. Da. 1880 

Contributions to the study of Indo- Portuguese Numismaiica. 
Poiubay. 

941 Felner, R. J. de L. 18()8 

Subsides para a Historia da India Portuguesa. Lisbon. 
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942 Nazareth, Jose Maria da Carmo. 1890 

Numiaraatica da India Portuguoza. Nova (loa. 

943 Souza, Antonio Caitano do. 

Historia ^onealogioa da oasa real Portnguesa. 

In books 4th and 5th, will be found Rela^'ilo das moodas 
da Asia quo eorrem no India Portugueza’’, by Francisco da 
Costa Solano. 

944 Moniz, Antonio Francisco. 1917 

Notinias o Docuinontos Para a Historia do Danitlo. Vol. I. 
Bastora. 

945 

Noticiaa o Oocumentos Para a Historia do Damilo. 

Bastora. 

946 — 

Noli(‘ias e 1 )o(MiTnontos Pam a Historia do Dainiio. 

J bastora. 

947 

Noticias o Dooumeutos Para a Historia do Damfto. 

Bastora. 


Journals. 


948 

Grogan, H. T. 

Portuguese Cyoylon Coins. 

Numimnatic Circular. 

Vol. XJX. 

949 

The Silver 7s.siios of Goa, 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XX. 

950 

The Gold Issues of Goa. 

Do. 

Do, 

Vol. XX. 

951 


The issues of the Diu Mint. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XX. 

952 

The Silver Issues of Goa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XXI, 

953 

Cunha, J. C. Da. 





Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguoso Numismatics. 
Part I. JBBRAS, XIV, 267. 

954 

Contributions to the study of In do -Portuguese NumisTnaties. 
Part II. JBBUAS, XIV, 402. ‘ 

955 

Contributions to the study of In do -Portuguese Numismatics. 
Part HI. JBBRAS, XV, 169. ’ 


1910 

Vol. IT. 

1904 
Vu\. III. 

1923 
Vol. IV. 
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956 Cunha, J. G. Da. 

Contributions to tho study Indo-Portuu:\iose Nunusmalics. 
I'art IV. .fBBRAS, XVI, 17. 

957 Campos, M, J. de. 1902 

Kstudos d(i N uTnisinatioa ('olonial. O Archooiogo F*ortugues. 
Vol. VIJ, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5. Lisl>on. 

958 Cunha-Rivara, rloaquim Heliodoro da. 

Arcliivo I?orluguoy. Oriental. 

Vols. I, il. III, and IV, contain dociimentB, letters, alvaras, 
etc., re Jndo- Portuguese (linage. 


Oataloovks. 

959 Aragao, A. ( Teixeira de. 

(^'dalogiu* special de la section portugaise s'l, rKx|)Osilion Uni- 
versal le do Paris eiu 18()7. 

960 Mira, Dr. Praiiciseo Ignacio de. 1S98 

(’atalogo. lioja. 

961 Guimaraes, Soei(‘dade Marlins Sannento de. 

Cataingo, 

962 Carmo, Pduardo Luis Ferreira do. IS77 

Catalouo. Porto. 

963 Nazareth, »lose Maria <lo Carmo. 189() 

C.t'italogo. Goa. 

964 Meili, Julius. 1890 

V'ariodades o alguus Gxeinplare.s iiieditos da moeda ])orlugucsa. 
Ziirich. 

965 Cunha, J,(L Da. 1880 1889 

Catalogue of coins in Llio numismatic cabinet. 4 Fascicles, 
Born I ) ay. 

966 Baena, Vistjondo de Sadies de. 1809 

Catalogo. Lisbon. 

967 Martins, Ahilio Augusto. 1889 

Catalogo. Lisbon. 

968 Leiria, & Co. 

Catalogo do loilfio <lo 30 de .nozeml)ro do 1891. 

969 Schulman, J. 1894 

Catalogue d’uno collection remarfiualde de rnonnaies portugaiese. 
Amsterdam. 
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N. r>3 


970 Schulman, J. 1.S06 

Cntnlof^uo cl'un colloction romartjnablo do nioiuuii<'s Hiarsil, de 
(JoM et do Madame la Vic*<>mtosse <lo C. Aiiislordai»». 

971 lS9r> 

Oalalogiie d’lin eolh^eiion fold. iiit«'res.‘^nnte <le m<iimaios des liides 
porl.M^a.ises et lirit aimiqiios, forme par un amatoiir t\ Hombay. Arti- 
st erda in. 

972 — 191 1 

Catalouno de la Colleol.ion finportaide H. T. (Jroe;nii. Amstor- 
dam. 

973 -- 1 1120 

Monnaios Hornainos et Byzantines on or Monaies et Medailles en 
or Knrope, A. sic, Afritpie ot Amorirpie. Amsterdam. 

974 - - 1020 

Miaimnesdes hult's Xot'ilaiidaises Mi»nai(‘.s Mnsnlimmes, Indiennew 
C‘t Colonitiles. Am.st.eida m. 

975 Biblioteca Nacional de Nova Goa. 1010 

(Jatalop^o das Moedas do (labinoto Numismaiieo. Nova (loa. 

976 — 1 023 

Catidogo das Moedaa da India Port imnesa. Novti ( toa. 

977 Thurston, K. 1804 

(-attdonne of (\»ins in t!ie (jovornmtini (Vnitia/ Museum. No. 2. 
lUiman, I ndo- Port nynese and ('e\ lon. JMadrsis. 

K;efrrk.n(’e. 


978 I. do Amaral K. do Tord. 

J )ie<‘ionai‘io do Nnmisinatii'a Portneiieza. Oporto, 


1880 




304. A Rare Kushan Coin. 
X. Wt. 220. 0: Size *7. 


(j'oiri of V'asu V'asiidova Kushan), a Kin^ in Norlli- West- 
ern India and Sistan), about (/) 200 A.l). 

Type: Kuslian King at altar ami throned goddess; Name 
V"asu in Ihahini eliaracd.ers vertieally undiu* left arm of King. 

The degraded Givek legeiul (PA) ONANO in left margin 
of ohv. before tlie king is a new feature in this s[)ecimen. 
(Pi. 4. 1.) |> TAKArOKE. 


305- .V Rake Raiimanj Ri pek. 

< ddyasuddin, Abul Muzalfar < ihiyasud-dunya \vad<lin 
'J'ehamtau SI. 'ah Sultan. 

AH. Wt. 117; Siz«^ 1.05. 

Mint Absanabad ; Date, 700 A.H. 


Obver.se* 




Jiever.se in sffuan' <irea, 

Riglit Maigin, 

1^0 wer Margin, vs^ 


No dt‘seri|)tion of any coin of this King })as been publisliod. 
(Ihiyasuddin is one of tlio four Baliamani Kings \vhi;se coins 
have not been discovered. 1 may here bring to tijo notice of 
readers tliat the reverse in square area reads — b 

Tcdiamtan Shah seems to me tf) lx? quite clear. Tlien' is 
no doubt regarding its legibility. Itcaimotbe ' Ralaiman Shah * 
as the Niujtas on thi' Jst and 2nd ci> are distim^. 4V*hamtan in 
Iku'sian nutans Hercules. Rustam was also known as d'eliamtan, 
/.e., the IVrsian Hercules. It will not be surprising if in 
future the genealogy of the Ihihamani Kings is trac ixl ba(d< to 
Sassanian Kings. The originator of the House of Rahamani, 
Hasan, is said to havc^ been a descendant of Bah man Shall. 

Tehamtan and Bahman Shah are botli Peisian nam(‘s ami 
tliis also sui>ports the view of (k)loneJ Haig rejecting the old 
theory of Ferislita cjoncerning the assumption of the .sobri(pji;t 
of (Jangu Baliamani by Hasan. {^Vule N.S., No. XXXIX, 
article 201.) (PI. 4. 2.) ‘ 


P. S. T.akakoue. 
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306. 8omm Rark MtmHAL Coins. 

( 1 ) Jalaiuddln Akbar. 

AH. Wi. 172 ; Size* M. 

Mini Cw.iliar; <latod J)6(i A.H. 


( )b verse 


Inverse 


Within square* 

Kaliina and Mini Mark 
(Swastika) and in tin* margin 
names e)f tV)ur Khalit's. 






Margin hdi yttu-Jf 
C|)|)e*r 

i^ighi J^UJt 

Lowe'r vy" 

Silv(*r (‘()ins of Suri Kings from ihis Mint are* kno\vn. 
( 'o|>()e*r e'oins of Akhar also have he'en |)id>lish(‘d hui no silven* 
coins have? lnihe*rt() he'Cfi disc(>vere‘d. li is int(‘ie‘sting to Imrn 
that Akf)ar eon(|uere*d the fe)rti’(*ss of Cwaliar in 066 A.H. and 
this <‘oin is of t lie* same ye*ar. (1*1. 4. 3.) 


(2) Shah Jdidn I. 

AE. Wt. 3 IS; Size 0. 

.Mini Laklmau ; Date 1041 A.H. (IM. 1. 1.) 


Obverse on Floral b<tek(jronml . iteverse on Floral baehjround . 

I 


4'liere- is one* ee)|)|M_a' e-oin of Shall deOian of Lakhnan .Mint 
in the* Inelian .Museum witheiui date* and of a. dilfeie'iit varie'ty. 

(3) A n ranyzeb " Alanajir. ( 1*1. 1. d.) 

A\ .. Wi 173 : Size? *S. 

.Mint ( Innajialan ; Date* I 114 A.H. 17 R. 


ei:il 

tj 

8 


( )bvers(\ 

I I 




Ft verse. 




,i La3 


V AVvSAJ 


This is an unpublished Mohar eif Aurangzef) ejf tliis Mint. 
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Numimnalic Supplement No. XLlIl 


N. 57 


(4) AR. VVt. 177 ; Size *85. (PI. 4. 6.) 

Mint Poona mal i ? (Tamil. Poov^rumdamali or 
Pundamali) ; Date 1112 A.H. 44 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 


^y[x3 

! ! 1 r 




1 . 





(sic) 

If the reading of the Mint is correct, this coin adds one 
more to the list of Mugh^^l Mint^s* 

Poonamali or Ihlnamali is a place al)oiit thirteen miles 
from Madras and lias an old Fort now in ruins. The style of 
the coin also rescmhles South Indian Coins of Aurangzeh. 

(5) Jihanddr Shnh. 

AF. \Vt. 105: Size '75. 

Mint Farkhunda Bunvad (Haidarabad) ; Date 
(11) 24, ^ Ahd. R. (id. 4. 7.) 


0 brers e. 


Reverse, 


>1 




rr^ 




(6 } Farrukhsiyar. 

AR. \Vt. 175. Size '9. 

Mint. Bidrur ^ Date 1130 A.H. 7 R. (PI. 4. 8.) 


Obverse. 

tr 

I ir- 

I 

tilj (JLA.? 

This is a new Mint and s 


Reverse. 

)}) 

ilar to that of Xo. s. 
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(7) AK. Wt. lOO : Size *7. 

Mint Farkhumla Biinyri<t (Hai<lar)ib.1d ; Date 
1125. (PI. 5. 9.) 


Obverse. 

ty 


lieverse. 

' ) t *>LL> 


r A ^ 

\ I 

(8) M nhannnad Shah. 

AP. Wt. 175; Size 9. 

Mint Bidrfir ? Date 1 li. (in. 5. 10.) 


Obverse. 


Reverse » 


djUNO 


This is a new Mint, same as that of X"o. 9. 

(9) AIjmad Shah, 

AR. Wt. 10 ; Size *55. 

Mint Katak ; Date missin<^. 


Obverse. 

( U. 


Reverse. 


Quarter Rnp(‘e of Katak Mint, niie Mint-name is ent but 
the coin bears the Katak mint-mark, r (PI. 5. 1 1.) 

r 

(10) "Alarngir II. 

AR. Wt. 172; Size *85. 

Mint Mukhtal : Date 1109 A.H. (PI. 5. 12.) 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 




I ns JU^Cc 
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Numismatic StijtplemetU No. XLJIf 


N. 59 


This is a now Miijihal Mint. Mukhtal is in .Mahbilbnagar 
District, the Nizam’s Dominions. 

(II) AK. Wt. 170 ; Size -9. 

Mint Nasrata bad: Date 11 NX A.H. 7 D. 




Obverse, 

» » 


Reverse . 




iU? 


;Lc 


^[xA3 


( ) Lf 
( ^ ) 

This is an iinpuhlished Mint of this king. (FI. 5. 13.) 

(l2) Shak ’At.am II. 

AV'. \Vt. Kiri; Size S. 

M i nt M list a f I )a( 1 : 1 )a to 1 1 Ho xA . H . 12 H . 


<LL 


Obverse. 

JU 


V " 


Reverse. 

^LT ^CLfeuAx: 

y,^X4.J|X) A 

I r jiLa> 


I I A d jtjk>o ACaas 

No gold coin of this Mint has lieen published. (FI. 5. 14.) 

(13) AH. Wt. 172 ; Size 85. 

Mint Dali]>nagar t Date b K. (FI. 5. 15.) 


( )bverse . 

Ajt (JL^* 
t 


Reverse, 




If the reading of tlio Mint is correid, tliis is a new Mint. 

04) /E. Wt. 239 ; Size *95. 

Mint. Ravishnagar Sagar 1? (FI. 5. Ki.) 


Obverse. 

k^lj 2 ILm 


Reverse. 




jU 




d d aLio 
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I am very much indebted to Prof. S. H. Hodivala, Rai 
Silheb R. R. Chiinda of Indian Museum, Calcaitta, and aJso to 
Messrs. G. Ya74dani, T. vStreenivas and Khwaja Ahmad of 
the Haidarabad Museum for their valuable assistance in describ- 
ing and identifying some of the above coins. 

P. S. TakIpobk. 
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Aktr’Le No. 1. 


Studies on Rigvedic Deities — Astronomical and 
Meteorological . 

Vyy HkKN DKANATil (jIhOSU. 
llSTKODFCTION. 

The present work is a collection of twcaity-one papers 
wlxich were read in the monthly meetings of 1h(‘ Asiatic Society 
of Deiigal in the course of two yeans or so. 'J'hese papers, 
originally without any arrangement, are now publislu'd togc^tlu r, 
and are arranged according to the subject matter. 

The numerous deities invoked in the liymns of tlie Rigvetla 
compi’ise celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial objects of various 
forms. Rven common articles of daily use and various abstract, 
matters (as mind, soul, etc.) liave been personified as deities. 
In this present series of articles, we an' concc'rned only 
with deities wliose physical nature can be interpreletl from the 
astronomical and meteorological points of view. 


( j )' 




Contents. 


Lntuoduction 

T, Hkavf.n (Dxv), Fium.vmf 

(I’RTITTVi) 

1. Worlds in genera I 

2. Individual Worlds 

{a) .Ucavon 
{b) Fartli 

{(') Heaven and Kfulli 
(d) Sky or Fii fnanient 

3. Keinarlvs 

1 r. V'isinrj: noui’ioN of Tin-: 
Ai>iti 


FiiiM.vMr-iNT ( Antartki^a), and 


FLF.STIAI. srn FUK. 


Dm AND 


List of Deities with their eonnecterl xisterisTiis 
TtisI of the Xalvsatras with their presiding Deities 


Cf.i j:s'ri \n Fou A'rt nt. K<;»r tnoxks 
NORTHWARD AND DOWNWARD SH 

Trita and Visvarfipa . . 

Mitra and Variinu 
. India 
. A'isnu 

Seasons 
, Rlihus 
Kt u 

Planets 

Planets in general 
Brhaspati 


AND Solstices. Sun 

FTINO IN A YEAR 


VI. Stars, Astekisms and Constellations 

(.1) Deyities connected with Stars. 

1. Aja Kka])at 

2. Apilin Napat 

3. AhirlMidhna 

4. A pall 

5. Tvastr 


53 

53 

55 

57 

57 

5JI 


{fj) Heavenly Doga. 

1. Saratna .. .. .. . , hi 

2. S\ an (Sarameya) , . . . . . . . (>3 

3. Ya mas Dogs .. .. ..til 

1. Kalakcinjas . . . . , . . . t)5 
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1. Aryaman .. .. .. .. 00 

2. Dhatr . . , . , . , . 6S 

3. Pitarah .. .. .. ..71 

4. Bhaga . . . . . . . . 74 

5. A'ania . . , . , . . . 75 

(). Kvitlra and Rndras . , . . . . . . 79 

7. Vasus . . . . . . . . 85 


( 3 ) 
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and Sinadita . . . . . . . . 1(>7 

(9) Urana . . . . 108 
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1. Hi:avi:x (Dtv), Firmament (Antahiksa), and 
Earth (PrriJiivi). 

1. Worlds in grneraL 

Thron'^Jiout the ton iiiainlalas of Uk* Kigvc'da, wo liavo 
mimoroiis roforoncos to (iitferojit worlds, under ditferent names, 
eitlier individnally oi* in groups. 

First, lot m(‘ enumerate the din‘erent worhls as tliey are 
ni M) tinned in groups. 

(1) Oyaus (IJyava. Div), Antariksa and Prthivn (T. 115. 1 ; 
n. 12. 2. witli ])arvatas: III. 22. 2, ^\ ith water and lierbs : 
ill. 51. 19, with the sun : VII. «15. 5 ; X. 50. 7 : ete.). Then* 
ar<' rodorences to ol)j(‘ets pertaining to tliein in several places 
(\'[. 22. <S : VI IL (i.' l5 : X. ()5. 0). 

(2) l)i\ . Rodasl and prtiiirl (wide) Antariksa (11, 15. 2 ; 

X. ss. :i). 

(^1) l)iv^ At (occurring as Adhhyah, from the sky according 
to Say ana) and Prthivi (It. tkS. 11). 

(4) T)iv", Prtliivl (Antariksa, according to the Xighantu) 
and Hliumi (V. 85. 4). 

(5) Div, Apa and FfthivI (X. 88. 2), 

(6) Div, Jma (Prthivi — Nighantu, 1. 1), Ajiam (skv) (VI. 
52. 15). 

(7) Div, llta, Prtliivl (VI. 41. 1). 

(8) Div, Apa and Ksiti (III. 13. 4). 

(0) Dyava Ksamil (heaven and earth) ami prthivi (vide) 
Antariksa (III. 8. 8). They have also been used in plural for 
th(‘ objects connected with tliem (Vlll. 70. 4). 

(10) Rodasi (Dvava prthivi) and Antariksa (I. 73. 8 ; 
V. 85. 3 : VII. 12. 24 : X. 139. 2). 

(11) Rodasi and Madhya (middle region) (X. 55. 3). 

(12) Rodasi and Div (sky as loosely applied) (1. 33. 5). 

(13) Rodasi, Rsva (highly placed) Naka (Div or Aditya 
according to Nighantu, 1. 4) and Naksatra (VII. 80. 1). 

(14) Rocana, D\ avabhumi. Antariksah and svaniaram 
Prthivi (X. 05. 4). 

(15) Parama Vyoina (VI. 8. 2) which is said to b(> 
inhabited (IV. 40. 5). 

These region.s have been further .subdivided, as we shall see 
below ; — 

(1) Three Antariksas, three Rajasas, three Rocaiias, threi* 
Div^as, and three Prthivis (IV, 53. 5). 

(2) Three Mothers (earths), three Apas, and Tridiva (three 
Divas) (III. 50. 5). 
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(3) Three Divas (I. 35. 0; VII. 101. 4). 

(4) Three upper Rocauas (luniinoiis regions or bodies) 
(III. 56. 8). 

(5) Three Bhfirni (in dual), that is, three I)va\ abhumis 
(VIII. 41. 9). 

(6) Three Prthivis (I. 34. S) ; also tridhatii (three-regioned 0 
Prlhivis. 

Next, we are told something about the creation of the 
worlds. 

(1) Div (heaven) arose from the head, Antariksa (sky) 
from the navel, and Bhumi (earth) fro»n tlu* f(‘et of Purusa 
(X. 90. 14). 

(2) ' Ka ’ (Who ? — -Brahman) is the Creator of the Div, 
Ap, and Prthivi (X. 121. 9). He placed Div and l^ithivi in 
position (X. 121. 1). 

(3) Brahman made Div and l^rthivi firm (in position) : 
Svar and Nilka are supported bv him ; he arranged for water 
in the sky (X. 121. 5). 

(4) Vlsvakarman spread the extensive Div after having 
created the earth (X. 81. 2). 

(5) The Creator created the sim, moon, Div, PHhivI, an<l 
Antariksa in proper time (X. 190. 3). 

Lastly, we are informed of some general facts al)ont them. 

(1) There are thirty-three Devas in all: Eleven in lieaven, 
eleven on earth, and eleven in the sky (I. 139. 11). 

(2) The two Rocanas (luminous regions) are placed above 
the sun and Apa (sky) is situated below it (III. 22. 3). 

(3) Indra by Saci (ability) holds Div and PithivI all round, 
as a wheel is held by an axle (X. 89. 4). 

(4) Pusan remains in the high Div, Soma on the prthivi 
Antariksa (sky) (Ih'thivyam here is bettc'r and more' reasonably 
ma<ie to qualify Antariksa and signifving vast in extent) (li. 
40. 4). 

(5) The Sun has been requested to protect from (the dis- 
turbances arising in) Div, Vayu from (those of) Antariksa, and 
Fire from (those of) Prthivi (X. 158. 1). 

(6) The 8oma goes round the high regions of Prthivi from 
Div and Antariksa (IX. 63. 27). 

(7) The Dawn spreads over Div and large Antariksa (IV. 
52. 7). 

All the passages above referred to lead one to the idea that 
the Rigvedic sages recognised three well-delined worlds, viz. 
heaven, sky, and eartli. A fourth region is also mentioned as 
paraina Vyoma — a s})ace at a great distance. 

The heaven {Dw), as its name implies, is charaeterised by 
luminous bodies. It is the highest of the three worlds. Naka 
indicates the highest region of the heaven beset with stars 
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(T. M. 8 ; in. 2. 12 ; cU‘.) ; it may have Ixm ii n^ferred to ns the 
higher region of the sky (T. 19. f>), where it is said that the 
Devas live on the to]) of the Naka in the hnninoiis region ; it 
might have indieated the boundary line between the heaven 
and sky. 

The heaven and earth have been mentioned or addressed 
many times under the names of dydvdprihhn. dfidrdkmmd, 
dyavahhimu, rodan, and rajasl. 

Th(‘ sky or firmament has usuaJIy l)een mentioned as 
avtarikm (literally meaning ‘the region belo\^ the stars’). It 
has also been named rajas, rnadhya (middle region), dpa (region 
of waters), and sonjetimes prthivl (extensive region). Sometimes 
the vN’ord ‘ div ’ has been loosely used for it. It is distinctly 
the world (or rather the spaet^) betwx'en the h(*aven al)ov(‘ and 
C‘arth below. 

The earth is usually named prthivl, but is also called by the 
names bhUml . ksdtad. and jrnd. 

These three I’egions have been further sidxlivided, usually 
into three (Nich. It is rather difficult to form an i(lea of the 
(‘xtent of these subdivisions from the ineagn^ matcu’ials 
have at our disposal. 

Tliere are three divisions of the heaven. Ndka is tlie 
highest region with stars, according to the majority of the 
sages. Further, there is mention of two (otluT ?) luminous 
regions of tlie heaA'cn above the sun. Even a superfif*ial observer 
of the heaven, after having looked at it for several nights, will 
be able to distinguisli tfiree strata of the heaven, tlu^ lowest 
oiu' with the moon, the middle one with the ])lanets, and the 
topmost one with fixed stars. The sun’s ])laee. according to 
several ])assag(‘s, is also in lieaveri. 

I shall consider this again, in connection with heaven. 

Sky has a similar threefold <iivision. Hen*, with still 
mo]*e uncertainty, we take tlie high(*st region with tlu^ ])atl» 
of the sun (1. 35. 11), the mi<ldk‘ clear region and the lowest 
cloudy region. Here*, too, we have mention of three* antariksas 
and thr('(* rajasas in the same passage ( fV". 53. 5). 1’his can 
only be reconciled if Ave think of three clear U|)per layers and 
tlirec* cloudy lower layc'rs. 

Lastly, we find the same threefohl division of the earth. 
These may doubtfully be taken to be the mountainous n‘gions, 
the ]dains and the vvaterv tracts. 


2. Individual Worlds. 

As Ave have still much to learn of tin* thr(*e individual 
worlds, 1 shall discuss them one after another. 

(r/) He.wkn. — T his world has been addressed as div, svart 
ndka, and tridiv. 
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Hf^avori has been addressed as the father (T. SI). 8). It is 
re^ardcfl as the grauflfather of the Asviiis (1. 184. 1 ; X. 01. 4) 
and of Indra-Variina (HI. 38. o). and as the father of the Asvins 
(1. 117. 12: etc.), Agiii (HI. 1 . 0. 0: TH. 31. 9), the snn (IV. 
15. (> ; X. 37. 1), th(^ Marnts (X. 71. 2). Parjanva (V^H. 102. 1), 
the dawn (IV. 30. 8 ; etc. many times), and tfie night (X. 127. 8). 
Again, lie Ira (VHl. 30. 4; Vdlf. 03. 2) and Soma and Pusan 
(H. 40. 1) aiv legarded as the fathers (originators) of t}»e 
Ju^aveii. 

Asvins (VI. 02. 1 ; X. 143. 3) and the Marnts (H. 30. 2) 
are the h'atlers of heaven. Maruts, again, are the guides of 
tin* he;ivenly patl> (V. 54. lO). fndra is the lortl of heavxn 
(\dH. 13. 8, 12; X. HI. 3). Heaven is made to tremble by 

fii lra (1. 01. 14 : TV. 22. 3) and by the Maruts (I. 37. 0). 

Heaven is the abode of gods and other objects. We lind 
mention e>f Agni (111. 27. 12), Asvins (I. 30. 9: I. 180. 10; 

IV. 13. 5), In Ira (V. 74. 1 : etc.), llbhus (HI. 33. I ; IV. 30. 1), 

the dead Fathers (X. 15. 14), Pusan (11. 40. 4), Maruis (V. 87, 
3). Mitra-Varuni (X. 05. 7), Rudra (I. 114. 5 ; 1. 122. 1 ; VII, 
40. 3), Vriiispali (X. 07. 10), Vena (IX. 85. 10), Soma (IX. 

97. 13 ; IX. 85. 9 ; etc.) and the sun (IX. 113. 10, referred to 

as the ' root ’ or basis of the worlds). Indra is said to have 
disposed the ‘month' on heaven (X. 138. 0). The sun rises 
in heaven (1. 50. 11 ; VH. 03. 4), his disc remains i?i heaven 
(V. 27. 0) and his chariot moves in heaven (X. 138. 3). The 
circular ])ath of the sun, consisting of twelve divisions, lies 
in the heaven (I. 104. 11). The eye of the sun appears in heaven 
after an eclipse (V. 40. 8). The three regiojis of heaven are 
laid in Varuna, who made the golden sun swing in lieaven for 
benefit (VI 1 . 87. 5). Sarama, the bitch, came to the Panis 
from h'viven above (X. 108, 5). There are eagh\s in heaven 
(X. 92. 0 : X. 94. 5), evidently referring to the e.onstellation 
Aquila. Niglit atel dawn come, one before another, in heaven 
and eartli, and travel in them (I. 02. 8). Tire light of dawn 
arises in heava?n (VT. 04, 2). Dawn s[)reads over heaven (IV. 
52, 7). 

Again, heaven is the place of water. Kxtensive tracts of 
water are locate<l in heaven (IX. 113. 8). Three streams of 
Iieavemly water flow away in three directions (VH. 101. 4). 
These evidently refer to three branches of the milky way. 
The (doud {nrsahha) ari.ses in heaven (VH. 30. 3). Water is 
formed in he.aven (1. 33. 10; IV. 57. 5 ; V^l. 13. 1) by gods 
(X. 114. I). Rainwater is held in heaven by Prajapati (1. 
104. 25). Tile Maruts also hold water in heaven (VI. 0(5. 11). 
Mitra-Varun V are the lords of water in heaven and earth (VH. 
04. 1). Indra (I. 54. 7 ; I. 50. 5: VI. 44. 21), Maruts (V. 57. 1 ; 

V. 83. 0), Soma (IX. 108. 10) and Mitra-Vairima (V". 03. 0 ; 
V. 83. 0) htdp in downpour of rain from heaven. The Visv^a- 
devas milk the lying one (that is, cloud) in heav^en (HI. 57. 2). 
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All these passages may refer to tiie milk\ v\ay (eel(‘sti:il waters) 
or they may really indicate the sky. the word die l)eing loosely 
applied. 

Now let ns consider the ])osition fd lieavcn and liow it is 
held in its jdaee. dl(‘aven is distant from us (VI. 4u. 5) and 
.is placed above llie sea (sky, according to Sayana) (\’J11. V)7. 5). 
i4eaven is held by itself (V*. ‘32. Id) and is su])})orted by India 
without a })ole (avaiii.se) (11. 15. 2). India held it so lirmly 
tfiat it may not fall down (II. 17. 2. 5 ; 11. 27. S ; lit. .‘Id. dj. 
He snp])orts it high above the (‘aitli (X. 55. I). Idn* sun also 
tiolds the heaven withoid su])port (X. 14d. 1) and is n’garded 
as the supjjortei* of lieaviai (l\'. 13. 5). lie has ])laeed it higlna* 
up (fV. 31. 15). Soma, again, is .sidd to su])j)(>jt it lik(‘ a jiillai' 
(IX. 71. 2) and she is reganled as acting as a pillar (tX. cS7. 2). 
in one place (\’J. 72. 2). Indra and Soma are r(‘gard(‘<l as liaving 
]i(4<l the heaven l>y a su])port (sky. ata-ordiiig to Sa\ana). Lastly, 
Agiii (11. 11. 5), Mitra (III. 5d. 1). Mit ra-Varuna {V . d2. 3), 
Vsaiaina (VHll. 42. 1). and llbhus (X. ♦>(>. Id) are also said to 
supjiort the luNnen. 

Then* ar(‘ otlu'r eharactcaistics of li(*a\(‘n. (1) It is con- 

stantly bright (IX, 113. 7). with bi*ight r(‘gions (IX. 113. d). 
It is called luminous (deel) (V. 32. Id). It is decorated with 
stars (II. 2. 5: 11. 34. 2: VI U. 55. 2; X. dS. II : X, III. 7). 
'riiere is mention of meteors in luaivtm (X. ()S. 4). It is re- 
cognised by Xavahs (Adityas according to Sayana) (II. 4. (>). 

(2) There an' two gat(*s (1. 4S. 15), a staircase (1. 52. d) and the 
sea (X. dS, Id) in heaveti. (3) Heaven is imperishable (IX. 113. 
7), undeeayable (IX. 113. 7). There is everv kind of ])leasun' 
ill heaven and all desires arc' fulfilled there (IX. 113. Id). (4) 
\'aivasvata is tJie king of lieavim (IX. 113. S). 

.Lastly, we may consider Iirietly tlie divisions of hea\en 
already alluded to. Wv are informed of the Iiighi'St (nttnrmt), 
middle (madhf/fff/ta) and lower {((VdOKf) regions of lu^avcm (V. dd. 
d). There are thi’ce Divas and thriM* Xfikas in heaven (IX. 

1 13. 0). The thi’ee Divas are said to hold th(‘ liiininaric'S 

{romnas) (11. 27. d) the regions of which are again three in 

number (1, ld5, 5: VTII. Id. 1 ; VTII. S2. 1: IX. 17. 5). XTika 
is the highest region of lu'aven (IX. 73. 1 ; IX. S5. Id : X. I3d. 
2) : it is the back of heaven (111.2. 12). 14ie wide. Iiigh Xaka 
was held up by Visnu (VII. dd. 2). It is ])rovided with stars 
(1. d8. 5 ; VI. 4d. 12). It is the abode of gods (1. Id. d ; 1. 
104. 50 ; VII. 58. 1 ; X. dO. Id : et(‘.). T]u‘ Hocanas (lumi- 
naries) shine in heaven (I. d. 1 ; 1. <S1. 5 ; VI. 7. 7 : IX. 37. 3 : 
ete.). They are said to form the third n'gion of heaven (VM, 
44. 23 ; IX. 75. 2). ( ‘onimencing from Iielow . wa' may take 

the three strata of luminaries (thos(‘ of the sun. morm, and 
planets) as forming the third (lowest) region, the regions of the 
stars (divideil into three) a.s forming the liigliest region and an 
intermediate second rc'gion of the heaven. 
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( b ) Earth.— Tlic earth has been mentioned or addressed as 
prtliivi in most of the passages, kmti (I. 05. 3; V. 35. 2; VI. 
40. 7; etc.), prthivi (X. 31. 0, the word elsewhere signifying 
' spacious ' and used for qualifying various regions), bhmni 
(III. 30. 0 : V. S5. 4 ; IX. r>l. 10 ; etc., the word heing also used 
for ground in II. 11.7; IV. 20. 2: IV^. 57. 8: VI. 47. 20), avani^ 
(11. 13. 7, also used for river, as in I. 100. 7 ; V. 85. 0 ; etc.) 
and gflln (earth or ground. V. 32. 10). The word liSili in th(‘ 
plural has been used to mean people on earth (V. 32. 10 ; V. 
30. 0 : VI. 1. 5). 

Earth is regard(‘d as mother (V^. 72. 2 ; VLIT. 103. 2 ; X. 
02. 3 : etc.). Indra (VIII. 30. 4) and Soma and Pusan (IT. 40. 1) 
are the fathers or originators of the earth. Indra (11. 15. 2 ; 
Vlll. SO. 5) and Indra and Soma together (VI. 72. 2) make 
her spr(‘ad (that is. become vast in e.xtent). 

Indra made the shaking earth firm and the trembling 
mountains (piiet (11. 12. 2). This probably refers to an earth- 
quake*. Again, the earth trembles from fear of India (I. 01. 
14 ; IV. 22. 3) and .Maruts (I. 37. 0). Indra shook the eartli 
and produceei curls (clouds, according to Sav ana) in tlie heavt'ii 
(VIII. 14. 5). 

I)own])our of rain occurs on the earth through the agency 
of Indra (VI. 44. 21), Maruts (VI. 54. S) with the* help of clouds 
(1. 39. 9 : I, 104. 47 ; V. S3. 4) ami Soma (IX. 8. 8 : IX. 90. 3). 
Lightening appears on earth in a downward direction (1. lOS. 
S). Vavu travels on earth by scattering dust on all sides 
(X. 108.* 1). 

Earth is siq)port<*d liy Indra (I. 07. I : 11. 15. 2 : 11. 17. 
.5: .V. S9. 4). Mitra (III. 59. 1), Mitra-Varuna (V. 02. 3) and 
Soma (LV. SO. 29: IX. 109. 9; (‘Ic.). Indra fixed the earth 
in her own place (111. 30. 9). Varuna holds tlu* eastern side of 
th(‘ earth (\dl. 99. 2). 

Varuna is sai<l to know the extent of the eartli (VUl. 42. 1) 
and he measured her exti'iit through the sun (V . 85. 5). Tlu* 
sun holds all tin* w(ulds. lie gave origin to llie earth and 
h(*a\en, after luiving measured them with good fingers (IV. 
54. S). 

As regaids the position of earth, we find it mentioned that 
it is jfiaeed at the base of (that is. below) the sky (11. 2. 3). 

She is the abode of water (V. 00. 5 ; X. 73. 9 : etc.), herbs 
(111. 22. 2 ; X. 27. 23 ; X, 73, 9) and trees (I. 39. 3 ; III. 8. 3). 
She liolds the mountains (V^. 84. 1) and the trees on the ground 
(V. 84. 3). Slie is the abode of men (I. 22. 15 : VII. 59. 3 ; 
VI. 1. 5: VI 1. 100. 4). Men travel in different directions 
on e*artli by lami (X. 5(). 7). 

'riiere are seveial other charai teristics : it is wide (I. 131. 
1 : III. 30. 9), unlimited (III. 30. 9), strong (III. 30. 9), giver 
of comfort (III. 30. 9). and is sustainer of all (II. 17. 5). 

Th(*re an^ eight directions of the earth (1. 35. 8). 
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There arc three regions of the earth (VI 1. 104. 11) ; they 
are disposed in six ways (VII. S7. 5; 8ayana takes tlnan to 
mean six seasons). 

Again, in PuniJiia-sukta (X. 90. 1), we are told that Ihirusa 
(tlie Divine being) lias one thonsand heads, a thousand (^yes. 
and a thousand feet, lie extends over a s])aee of tcai lingtas 
after Iiaving fully spread over the eartli. 

Lastly, there are passages in the Rigveda whieli ttaid to 
suggest that the Rigvedie sages liad idea of tiu' axial rotation 
and orbital motion of the earth. Although several Vedie 
scholars had already tried to product* evid(*net‘s o?i this matter. 
Pandit TilrakesvaT Rhattaehcirya discussed it fully in Ht^ngali 
in the jieriodical, Bhdroiavarm, Bengali era 132(>, Vol. 7, Part 
I, p. 729. Tlie evidenees are tjuitt* eonvineing. As the pa| < r 
is out of reach beyond Bengal, the subject is brielly dealt 
with liere. First, on the rotation of tin* eartli. The (*aiih 
is revolving (uruei) (Vll. 35. 3). The sun, having fixed the* 
earth so that she may not fall down, lias put fier in lua* plae(' 
and is making her revolve (VL S. 3). The heaven and earth 
iuS revolving together (VTJI. ti. 5). The eartli is revailviug 
Avith day on the eastern half and with night on the otlaa* (VT. 
9. 1). Again we are told that Avhai is tin* np|)er region becomes 
lower and what is the lower' I'egion becomes up])er ; thc^ moon, 
sun, and the other heavenly bodies seem to be* in motion to us. 
as (a fixed place) to one on wheel (that is, moving in a <‘arriage) 
(1. Ifil. 19). The dawn is making the sun visibh* on tin* (aistern 
half of the earth (I. 92. 1) ; she is giving bir th to tlu^ sun on the 
east (Vll. 78. 3). Tliese two jiassages evidently indicate that 
tlie rising of th(^ sun is the work of somebody else, 'riiere is 
a long passage in Taitt, 75r. (3. 4. 0.), whhrh distinctly ])oints 
to tlie fixity of the sun : The sun nev^er sets, nor he ev'cr ris<'s. 
When he appears to set, he terminates tin* day in that region 
and does the opposite, that is, gives ri.S(* to night in t hat ixgion 
and day in the other ; again, when lie seems to rise in tin* 
rnnrniMg, he gives rise to day in that, region and night in tiu* 
other. Next, on the orbital motion of the earth. 4'he t*artli 
is moA^alde and is capable* of tra-Aa'lling (V . 84. 2). The sun Is 
making the earth tr'avel (IV, 5f>. 3). The sun is making the* 
heavy earth move with his fingers (VI. 54. 4). The oartirs 
nmtioii is not irregular (1. IfiO. 4). Tlie siin. by his attraetion, 
has placed the earth in space (without sii])])Oi t) and is makiug 
her move (X. 149. 1). The long, eastAAard and heavenly [lath 
of the earth extends on the ea.st (X. 110. 4). 

(c) Heaven and Earth. — These are mentioned or addressed 
in a large numlier of passages under tlie names of d yard prthiri 
(in five hymns <lefli(*ated to them and (*JseAvfier(\), d(/rlrfli'sdmd. 
dj/dvahhunn , roddsl. and rajasi. They have also been r(*f(‘rred to 
as Father and Mother (I. 121. 5 : I. 1(>1. 10 ; N. 54. 3) and havr* 
also lieen qualified as such (V. 43. 2; VI. 70. fl ; X. fi5, 8). 
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riie term rodasl has also beori used to clyiivafjrtliivi 

(11. I. 15; VII. 5. 4) and dyavahliumi (X. 12. 4) showing 
its signitieance. The term, however, lias also been applied to 
the earth only (as in Rodasl and l>iv — V. bl. 12 ; V I. 4S. (> ; 
IX. 71. 2, if Ave do not accept ' div^ ’ to mean the sky). In 
anotlier plac(‘ (VIll. 70. 5), rodasl might have meant the sky. 
f.a-itly, tliere is a phrase pnmi suretas vrsabhit and the word 
dhenu (1. 1()0. Jl) which seem to rc'fer to heaven and eartli 
lespeetiA'ely. The plirase evidiaitly means spotted (starry) 
d()wn])ourer with good germs (one capable of fertilising by 
rain), 

\V7‘ have references to objcfcts relating to heaA'cn and 
earth (X. ;i2. 2). 

The gods are regarded as their sons (I. 1S5. 4). 

They are jiaired (1. 159. 4: III. 54. 7) and are like two 
si'iters (i. 15!). 1; I. IS5. 5: III. 54. 7). rhey have a com- 
mon origin (1. 15!). 4). 

Indra begot the heaven and earth together (X. 54. 5). 
He sfiread over them all round (11. 15. 2). lie folloAvs them 
as he does the cii’cJe of Ktasa (VMII. 0. 5S). Again, lie made 
them tremble (Vlll. 97, 11). 

Heaven and earth are h(‘ld fast liy Varuna A\ith a prop 
(Vin. 41. 10), separately or firmly {viskahhita) (VI. 70. 1). 
The Sun is said to hold them with imdecaying supports (1. 
100. 4). »Soma is also said to su|)port them ^X. 101. 15). 
Again tlie sky is placed between tlieni for their SLipj[)ort (III. 
.4S. 3). Again, they are said to be AAithout support (IV. 56. 
3) and fixed, iinrnoA^able, and footle.ss (I. 1<S5. 2). The dawn 
remains on one side of heaven and earth (VTI. 80. 1). 

Indra and Varuna are said to have measured their extent 
after having anointed them together (ill. 38. 3). 

They are said to remain together (united () (I. 185. 5; 
111. 38. 3 : 111. 55. 20 ; X. 89. 13) and have the same boundary 
(1. 185.5). They enclo.se everything bet Aveen them (VI. 70. l : 
I.\. 81. 5). Again, they arc said to remain separate (I. 159. 4) 
and not to cling to each other (I. 160. 2 ; VI. 70. 2). They are 
S(‘))arated equally all round {ante) and remain in tin* fixed point 
{dhruva pade) at a distance (III. 54. 7). They revolAa; like 
a wIk'cI as f he day and night (I. 185. 1). The sun (1. HiO. 4) 
and Asvins (IV^. 34. 9) make them separate. The sun moves 
b?tvviH*ii them (I. 35. !>). The moon ax)pearB betAveen them 
(HI. 61. 4). 

They are the abodes of gods (I. 185. 6). 

They are intimately connected with water, as showai by 
numerous epithets liestoAved upon them, vi/. bhuri retasd 
(\T. 70. 1). bhflri dhdre (V^l. 70. 2), payasvnfi (VI. 70. 2), 
ksira prasnvint (III. 6. 4), ghrtasnu (X. 12. 4), ghrtavrdhd 
(VI. 70. 4), rnadhudugha (V^I. 70. 5), etc. 

They have other charactcrivSties assigned to them. Thus 
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they are youthful (ITT. 54. 9) and ever reinaiM so (T. 185. 5) : 
they are wide in extent (1. 185. 0 ; I. KiO. 2 ; IV. 5(). 3 ; etc .). 
limitless (I. 185. 7) and deep (IV. 56. 3). 

(d) Sky oh Firm ament. — The sky is refe*rred to as Antariksa 
(signifying the region below the stars) in a large ininiber of 
passages, but is also addressed by the name of Antnr (1. 105. 1), 
Abudhna (rootless) (VI If. 77. 5), Rajas (1. 50. 7 ; I._50. 5 : 
T. 62. 5 ; etc. ; also used in other senses elseAvhere), Ajja and 
Nahhas (VII. 97. 6 ; IX. 71. 1 : X. 30. 9 ; ete.). Tlie words 
Div and Ndka have also beeji loosely applied to it. 

Rbhus are eonsidered as the leaders of the sky (1. 1 10. 6). 

fndra (111. 30. 9: III. 49. 4) and Soma (VI. 47. 4) arc' 
said to hold the sky. 

The sun (VII. 45. 1), dawn (VH. 75. 3; X. 95. 17) and 
Indra (I. 51. 2 ; II. 15. 2 ; VH. 98. 3) are said to 611 tlic‘ sky 
with light. Again Indra (II. 12. 2) and Varnna know the 
extent of the sky through the sun (V. 85. 5). 

The sky is tbe abode of the gods (I. 48. 12 ; III. 6. S ; 
V. 53. 8 ; ix. 5. 2 ; etc.). Vayii sy>reads in the sky (I. Oil. 
14; X. 168. 3). The sun’s path is on the sky (I. 35. 11). 
Pusan’s boat travels in the sky (VI. 58. 3) and that of A.svijis 
(I. 116. 3) as well. 

The sky is blue (VII. 97. 6), wide in extent (1. 91. 22 ; 
II. 15. 2; etc.), spacious (111. 55. 191 ; IV. 52. 7 ; etc.), bright 
(Vlll. 14. 7) and decorated with stars (ITI. 55. 19). Raiie 
water collects in thc^ sky (IX. 71. 1 ; X. 30. 9) and clouds 
spread in the sky (V. 83. 3). 


3. Remarks. 

Considering the various facts regarding Div, Antariksa, 
and Prthivl and the different characteristics assigned to tlieiiy 
wo may take them to represent the heaven, sky, and earth - 
the three regions of the* universe. The sages also reeognisc'd 
a fourth very distant space utkIct the name of 'parama Vyoma. 

In this connection we must consider the views of V. C. 
Rele, as set forth in his w’ork entitled ‘ The Vedic Gods as figure's 
of Biology’. Tliis scholar regards the lieaven, sky, and earth 
as the three portions of the human Central N('rvous System. 
Ho cites numerous passages from the Rigveda, mostly irn'Ievant, 
as evidences in favour of his view. I shall select the more 
important ones and see howr far they actually sujiport his views. 

Heaven is identified with the brain, or rather thc^ two 
cerebral hemispheres together. These are two large bodies 
with a deep cleft between them. They are, comparable to 
the kernel of walnut. He tries to prove the dual nature of the 
heaven and earth (that is, there are tw o heavens and tw o eartlis) 
from various passages (I. 159. 4; I. 160. 2, 5; III. 38. 3; 
III. 55. 20 ; VITI. 37. 4 ; X. 89. 4 ; etc.) all of which, however, 
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simpl\' mt^ari ‘ lieavT*n and eartii ’ and not ‘ two lieavens * or 

* two (‘artlis 

Earth is identitical witli the spinal cord, the long cylindrical 
body Avliicli occupies the canal of tlie hack bone, lie cites a 
few passages (1. 24. 7 ; 111. 38. 3 ; X. 81. 4 ; etc.) as a proof 
that tlie eaiih of the ItigYcdic sages is not a circular body but 
a long narrow rod-like structure, like the spinal corrl. The 
fijst passage has a phrase ranasga stupa which he takes to mean 

* tli(‘ steni of a tree’, but, considering tin; context, vana really 
means ' rays ’ (Xighantu, I. 8). A f)ortioh of the second 
pa-:sag(' means ‘ from what wood or tree were heavaMi and 
('arth fashioned i ' it does not lU'cessarily mean that the 
earth was rod-like in shape. Evcui if we take it to be so, we 
should also consider the heaven of the same shape, in the 
t})ird passage, he takes rodasl as two eartlis and mdlrd as a 
■ measuring rod Imt rodasl adually means heaven and earth 
and if tndird be an indication of the * lengthwise expanse of the 
('arth ’ accronling to his interpretation, tluui both tlu' lieaven 
and earth would be rod-like. 

J.iastly, the sky is identified with the middle ])ortion of tlie 
central muvous system. It is a sluu’t pyraanidal body lying 
in an obli({ue direction beneath the cerelnal hemis])heres 
connecting them together with the spinal cord, lie cites a 
few passage's (11. lo. 2 ; IV. 5(>. 3) to indicate that the sky is 
rafteriess, but thc'V rder to the heaven and heaven and earth 
res])ectively and not to the sky. Another passage (t. of). 5), 
referred to as an indication that the sky ' is located on the 
to}) of the ])Osts that su])port the heavtui has nothing to 
suggest this iin])ort. He also cites another passage (\Ti. 99. 3) 
intcr])reting it that Visnu fixes the earth to the heaven by 
pegs. Maf/ukhdh wliich ho tak(‘s to be pegs, mean sun’s rays 
(Xighantu, 1. 8). In much later times it is made to represent, 
evidently secondarily, the pin of a sun-dial. 

i’aking these facts into consideration. L cannot accept his 
views. The vuirious characteristics of the three regions, as 
we find them in the RigvcHla, scauu to be quite clear and to show 
that tln^y are i-eally tlie heaven, sky, and earth. 



11. V'lSlBLE BOliTLON OF TIfE CeI.ESTIAL SPHEKE. 

IllTI ANI> AdITI. 

The word dili occurs three tiitu^s. Once (VII. 15. 12) 
slie is siin])ly invoked for w<Ndth. In two otJuu* places Dili 
and Aditi are ])raye<l to to«^ether. In one passa<^(* (W (>2. S) 
we are informed that in the morninc; at sunrise Mitra and Varnna 
look at Dili and Aditi in th(‘fr cold<ai chariot with golden sjjokes. 
In the other (IV’. 2. 1 I ) Agni is invokiMl to grant Diti (i)er]iaps 
meaning a ‘giver') an<l jcoteet from Aditi (|>erhaj)s signifxing 
a ' non-giver '). 

Dili is also mentioned witJi Aditi in \5ljasan(‘\ i Sandiita 
(15. 22) and Atliarx a\a‘da IS. 4: XAT. <>. 7). also 

get tlH‘ nmntion of Dili's sons in the Atharvaveda (\ II. 7. 1) 
as the Daityas. who were regar(h'<l as tin* enemies of the gods. 

''rhe word aditi occurs about one liundrt'd and fort^v times 
in tlm Digveda. The teirn seems to refer to tin* goddess Aditi 
in more than hundred passages, where sin* has )>eeji invoked 
or incidentally mentioned eitln*!* alone or with otlier <leifies. Jn 
tin* remaining i)assages the term has been used to fpialify or 
mean some otlier deities. Thus in several ])assages it is made* 
to qualifv tiri^ (as boundless or without limit or division) 
(1.94. 5; 11. 1. II ; IV. 1. 2n : VIll. 19. 14) and Vivasvat (tlie 
sun) in one (\Ml. 9. 3). Again. Soma (the moon or tlie soma 
plant) has b(*eii addressed as Aditi (Vlll. IS. 2). The intoxication 
due to tin* drinking of soma juice has liecj) said to be aditi 
(very intense) (V. 14. 11). Again, we have the ])hrase aditi 
(jrdvdna (V. 11. 5), which |>robal)]y means a vast (w ides])i‘ead) 
cloud ; ])roV)ablv the same sigjiilicaina* is to l)e held in tin* phrase 
aditeh vr.pieh (from the vast cloud) (.\. II. I). Lastly, it seems 
to have been ns('d for tlie earth ami cow. In scleral passag(*s 
(Vll. 8S. 7 ; IX. 26. 1 ; 69. 3 : 71. 5 ; 74. 3, 5) we get the 
phrases aditeh upastha. aditeh vpasthdt and aditeh upasthe. 
signifying ‘ on or over Aditi ’. Sayana takes them to mean the 
earth (or tlio ground), but in all of them we ma\' take* aditi 
to mean the lieaven as well. In another passage (V. 59. 8) 
w e have the clause rnhndtv dyauh aditi vitaye nah — ‘ let the 
boundless heaven bring forth (rains) for our nutrition In one 
place (IX. 96. 15) the term has been made to mean the ‘ cow ' 
by Sayana, when Soma (the moon or the soma juice) has been 
compared with the refreshing payah (the white light or the milk) 
drawn from Aditi (the heaven or the cow ). 

The goddess Aditi has been invoked alone more tiian sixty- 
five times, and some forty times with other d(‘ities in various 
combinations. Thus she was invoked, some thirty -eight times 
with Mitra and Varuna, some twenty-seven times with Dvau 

( 15 ) ^ 
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and the Earth, some twenty times wiili Sindhn (tiie river Indus), 
some twelve times with Arvamaii and Indra, nine times witli 
Bha^ra, six titues witli Agni and Maruts, four times with Pusan, 
V^isnu and Savitar, three times Avith Soma and Vayu, twice 
with Iviidras, Vhtsus and Brahmanaspati, and once with several 
other deifies. 

Iti th(* various passapvs devoted to Aditi. we find her qua- 
lified with a numl)er of attributes. She has been called a goddess 
{flf d) (V. fib. 3 : VII. 3S. I : Vlll. IS. 4 : X. lO. 2 ; X. 3f). 3 ; 
etc.), huge or vast in extent (rnahati) (I. 24. 1,2; VIII. 25. 3), 
non-moving (that is, fixed and unchangeal)le) {anarvd) (11. 
It), t) ; VI 1. 40. 4 ; X. 02. 14), sinless (unchangeable) (andga) 
(I. 24. 15 ; I. ]t>2. 22). inaccessible (not liable to be injured — 
Savana) (anehasa) (X. t>3. 10), the mother (Vlfl. 25. 3), one 
with good sons (HI. 4. II). one with princely sons (II. 27. 7), 
albsprea<ling {sarvatdti. nr/fri/ard) (X. 100. 1 ; V. 40. 0), well- 
invoke<l (sn/iard) (Vll. 40. 4), provided with a good house 
(dome) {susftnnd) (X. 03. Itp. without a second (uuicjue) (VIII. 
IS. (>), ])rovided with brightn(\ss {luminous bodies) (rtdmii) 
(V’lll. 25. 3) and growing (or nioving) with brightness (or brilliant 
iKxlics) (rtdrrdha) (Vll. 82. 10). 

Then* are sev'cral other characteristics of Aditi. She is 
(|uick-moving (IV. 3. S). She has l)een described as one not 
going backwards (X. 02. 14), wliere she has l>e(ui prayed to \\ ith 
all the women (celestial goddesses). She has been called adri- 
imrhd, pre-eminent or Aviflespread like a cloud (X. 03. 3). She 
lias, again, been represented as the heavcm, the sky (anta]irll:m), 
the mother, fatlier and son, all tlie gods and the five plac<‘s 
(of the Banjal)) (I. <St). 10), evidently indicating that she practi- 
cal ly pervades or covers everything ; she r(‘pr(\sents hirth (])ro- 
hahly the origin of the celestial beings) and is the cause of the 
birth (I. SI). 10). Again (1. IDO. 0). she is called tlie sister, 
whereas the Iteaven is designated as tlu* father, the earth as 
the mother and tlie Soma (the moon), as the brother. Aditi 
and the Adityas (IV. 25. 3) have been begged for their brilliancy. 
Aditi protects the beasts both in the day and night. 

There are s(‘V(»ral r)tlier facts regarding Aditi. The sage 
Siinahsepa said tliat may Agni release him in the vast Aditi, 
so that he may see the father and mother (heaven and earth) 
(I. 24. 1). According to the .sage Dirghatamas (I. 152. 0), 
Mitra and Varuna, travelling together, guard Aditi. Indra 
once sprciCd over Aditi with his supremacy (VII. 18. 8). In 
one f>as.sage (X. 03. 2) the Visve Devas were invoked to come 
down on the earth from Aditi and the sky above. Dawn has 
lieen addressed as the mother of the gods and as the brilliancv 
of Aditi (1. 113. ID), 

Lastly, we may con.sider a few other important passages 
regarding Aditi. First, we are tohl (X. 5. 7) that Agni is asat 
(non-existent — that is, without physical existence) and sat 
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(existonl) ; he is placed in the higliest space {fmruwa vjionu ) 
above Aditi, above Daksa. Secondly, in \. 72 we have a 
concise accoiuit of th(i creation of tlie univers(‘. Ihahinana- 
spati, like a blacksmith, created the Devas (himinarics) with 
blast anfl smeltin^^. The existent came out of the non-existent 
before the time of the Devas (X. 72. 2). In lljC' at^e of t})e 
Devas (that is, when they wen* ereate<l). the existent came out 
of the non-existent. Tlien dsd originated. Abo\e it (arose) 
uffelnapad (one with the l(‘gs s])reading n])wards) (X. 72. 3). 
From uifdna j)((d arose hhu. From hhu arose ilsd. From udifi 
arose daksa : again arose aditi from d(tksa (X. 72. 4). 011 Daksa ! 

Aditi. who is your daughter, gave l>irth to (the Devas). Th(‘ 
glorious Dcn'as, iu‘ld by indestructibh^ tii's. originati'd from lur 
(X. 72. o). The Devas, \\ lio remained in that s])ace \\ (4I 
bound down, threw hot {ilvra) particles, as if <iancing like us 
(X. 72. b). Th(^ Devas. wlio by stilling (agitation) fiervadid 
the worlds, lirought out the sun coiuasiled in the or*ean (X. 
72. 7). Of tile eiglit sons, born from th(‘ body of Aditi, slu' 
took away seven to the heavens and east away Mdriarjda (X. 
72. S). In the (‘arly age Aditi went with her seven sons and 
(hdivered Martanda for birth and death (X. 72. 0). 

1 shall now' consider the sons of Aditi or Adilyas, as they 
have an inijiortant bearing on the determination of th(‘ jihysieal 
nature of tlie deity. The following deities have lieen distinctly 
mentioned as tlu‘ sons of Aditi. Mitra and Varuna (AT. (>7. 4 ; 
VTll. 2o. 3 ; X. 3t). 3 : X. 132. 0 : X. iSo. 3 ; etc.), Arvaman 
(VTL. <)0. 5 ; \TII. 47. 9), Dhaga (VH. 41. 2), Indra (IV.‘ 1<S. 1, 
S) and Soma (IX. ()9. 3). In one passage (X. 72. S), we are 
informed that eight sons were born from Aditi. The number 
of Adilyas lias been ditfenmtly stall'd in tlu' various hymns 
of the Rigveda, tlie number going u|» to tAvelve in the Puranas. 
The lowest mmil>er is found in 11. 27, where we haA c the names 
of Mitra, Arvaman, Ilhaga, Varuna, Daksa, and Amsa. Tlu' 
number has also Ik'i'm giviai as .seven (IX. 114. 3), but no names 
are cited. Scattered throughout the Rigveda, we lind the 
names of the following (Unties d(*signated as Adilyas. Savitar 
(about eleven times), .Mitra (about nine times), Varuna (about 
f'ight times), Aryaman (about eight times), Vasus (about 
eight times), Rudras (about six times), Indra (about live 
times), Maruts (about five times), Visnu (about thrc'c tinu's), 
I>haga (aI>out three times), Asvins (tw'ic('), Rbhus (twice), 
Brail manasjiati (twice), Daksa (once), Anisa (onc(‘), Agni (once), 
Vayu (once), FMsan (once), Surya (once), Brhasjiati (once), 
.\]mh (once), Farvata (i) (once), and V’isvadevas (once). 

The loAvest riuniber of Adityas in the Brahmanas is given 
as seven, as in Satapatha Brahmana (3, 1-3. 3) and Tandya 
Brahmaiui (23. 15. 3). Again, we have the numIxT eight in 
•Satapatha Bnllirnana (3. 1. 3. 3), Tandya Bnllnnana (24. 12. 4), 
and Taittiriya Brahmana (2. 0. 19. 1-2). Satapatlia Brahmana 
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aTid landvii Biahiuana repeat the sense of the passage X. 72. S 
of the liigeecla. The names given are .Mitra, V^aruna, Dliatar, 
AiyaiUrin, Bliaga, Ainsa. Oandra (in Tandya Brahmana) or India 
(in Taitt. Br.), and Vivasvat. Lastly, in Satapatha Braiunana 
(11. 0. 3. 8), the twelve months of the year are considei‘ 0 (i as 
Adityas. 

Again, in 8ata|)atha Brrdnuana (2. 2. 3. 9) tlie siin (as an 
Aditya) has been said to eojuprise all the (tiv'e) seasons: as lie 
j’ises, it is (rejiresents) spring : as he is higlier ii]), it is sinnmer : 
it is rainy season in the midrlay : it is autumn in the aflernomi ; 
and it is heuiftnfa as he sets. 

In Talavakaj’opanisad Brahmana (4. 5. 1-3), we havi^ a list 
of deities, evidently the Adityas, with tlie ])arts of the day and 
night over vvliieh they preside. Savitar in the morning ; Visnn 
1> dore sunrise ; Indira (Maghavendra Vhiikuntha) in the fore- 
n'>on : Bhaga in tlie midday : Ugradeva (Rudra) in the afternoon ; 
Varna in the reddiaiing (of the sky) in the >sunset ; Soma in the 
darknes.s (evening) : Ritar at night, entering (or ])er\'ading) 
persons in dreams and the beasts liy water ; ihiava in tlu‘ di^pth 
of night (midnight), Angiras (Agnihotra) at tin* end of the night 
after Bhava, and Bhrgii at the beginning of the (ru'xt) day. 
Again, in another place (4. 10. 10), we are told that Indra 
(Vaimr<lha) is at the sunrise, Savitar after sunrise, Mitra at 
the forenoon, Indra (Vhiikuntha) at midday, Sarva Lgradeva 
(Rudra) in the afternoon with reddening (of the sky) aiul Praja- 
pati at the sunset. In Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (3. 9. o), the 
twelve months hav^e been eoiisidered as the Adityas of the 
su m vafsa ra ( yea r ) . 

In Mahabharata, we have, the mention of twelve Adityas, 
but the names enumerated are somewhat different in dilferenl 
plaeos, so that the number of Adityas liecomes more than twelvn‘ 
in all. Taking them together, we fiml that the following deities 
wei’e eonsidererl as Adityas: Dhatr, Mitra, Varuna, Aryamau, 
Indra (Sakra), Arnsa, Bhaga, Vivasvat, Pusan, 8avitr, Tvastr, 
Vi.snu, Parjanya, and Manu, 

In Vi.snnpnrana (1. In. 00) tlie eight Adityas have been 
thus (‘numerated : Vi.snu, Sakra, Vivasvat, Saviti*, Mitra, Varuna, 
Amsa, and Bhaga. Tliis, no doubt, refers to the earlier counting. 
In many Puranas we ai'e told (as already indmated in Brhad- 
uraiiyaka Upanisad) that the twelve Adityas make tlieir apjiear- 
auce in the twelve months (of a year), one in each month, ddiey 
are thus eiuimerated : Vivasvat, Arvaman, Pusan, Tvastr, 
Sjivitr, Bhaga, Dliatr, Vidhatr, Varuna, Mitra, f^akra, and 
Urukrarna. 

In Xirukta (1. 15. 0) we are told that Aditi is all-in-all 
(s im/n) and that she is the heaven and th(‘ sky. Again, the 
term aditi is also a synonym of the earth (2. 5. 1), speech (vac) 
(2. 23. 1), cow (3. 0. 11), and Dydvaprihivl (lieaven and earth) 
(3. 21. 7) ; she has also been called the mother of the Dijvas 
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(4. 22. 1 ; 11. 22. 1), tlio davigliter of Daksa (I I, 23. 3) aiul 
Agni {II. 23. 5). 

A« regards the sigailicauce of tJie two tca’nis, diti is derived 
from the root dlt, to bind, to divide or to cut. Hence it means 
one udiicli is boimded, limited or divided : whereas aditi means 
boundless, unlimited or intact. 

Let us now consider the views of the oriental seliolars. 
Roth considers Diti and Aditi of \\ (12. S as * the eternaj and 
the ])erishable ’ and Muir as ' the entin^ aggregate of visil)l(‘ 
nature »Sayana has cousidta-e^l them as the imlivisible eartlj 
and the se])arate creatures on it. In one otlua’ place (I\'. 2. 11) 
wher<‘. the two tcariis ai<‘ mentioned togetlier, they do not seem 
to refer to tlio two goddes.ses in <{uestion, l)iit rather means a 
■giver’ and “non-giver' as ex])lained by Sayana and followed 
l)y Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 123). llotli interprets 
them as ‘ wealth and penur\- As regards Aditi, Max Muller 
regards her to represent “ the visil)h‘ infinit(\ visible by the 
naked (?\’e, tiie laidless expanse, bexond the eartli, l)eyond 
tlm clouds, beyond the sk\' (Rigveda, ti*anslation, I. ]>. 230). 
Rotli al; first considered lu‘r to mean ’ inviolabilit\’, impta ish- 
ableness ’ and later on as the goddess of eternity', the princi|)Je 
which sustains the Adityas, or imp(uishal)le celestial light. 
Pisohel ami Hardy take her to represent the earth, rolinet 
cojisiders her as the female counter])art of Dyaus. Macdonell 
discusses at length (V^edic Mythology, ]x 122) the nature of 
the goddess Aditi. He considers the two e ha ra(;teri sties, or at 
least the only |)rominent ones, of Aditi aia* her niotlierhood 
and ' her powf‘r of releasing from the bonds of ])hysical sutfering 
and moral guilt ’ (also accepted by Wallis and ()ldeid)erg). He 
sugge.sts that the term adili in tlie phrases aditeh jntirnh, sons 
(jf Aditi, might have originally meant ‘ freedom ' ami ultimately 
led to the idea of motherhood. ^ He cites, as examples, the 
terms mvasah, son of might, and Smipaii, lord of might. I am, 
however, rnoni inclined to think that the idea was originally 
that of a vast boundless spaee on which the stars and otlier 
liuninous bodies were distributed and hence taken to be her 
sons, or that the wide distribution of the celestial bodies on the 
firmament led to the idea of a vast boundless space on wliich 
they arc scattered (W Indd together. As regards the second 
characteristic, namely the power of releasing from the bonds of 
pliysical suffering and moral guilt, we do not find that the 
attribute is solely confined to Aditi, for the same attribute, 
more or less in the same form, has also been assigned to many 
other deities who have been invoked for such relief. 

I shall now express my own views of the physical nature 
of Diti and Aditi — as Medic deities, and omittiiig the other 
significances in which the terms have been used. 

First, regarding Aditi. We know that a number of stars 
form an asterism or naksatra ; and twenty-seven (formerly 
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twenty-eight) nak.satras comprise the Zodiacal circle of 300°. 
This circle extends nortli and south of the ecliptic for a few' 
degrees. Tn the' aiH!i(ait astronomi(*al treatises, viz., Arca- 
jyotisa (AJ ^), Va jiisa-jyot isa (YJ), Pitamaha-siddlianta (PS), 
V"rddhavasistha-sid<lhanta (VS), Brahma-siddhanta (BS), vSoma- 
siddhanta (SS). and Surva-siddhauta (SuS), we find the names 
of (‘crtaiii deities (most of whi(‘h have been includefi in the list 
of Adityas) connect(‘d watli the astcu'isms. In the first tw’o 
treatises we find tiie names of deities (or one or more syllables 
of their names) us(‘d in place of the usual names of the asterisrns, 
t>r else tlu* deities have been called the piesiding gods of tlu' 
asterisrns. in the otlier works we iiml the names of the deities 
in ]>lace of the asU^risms. We a])pend lielow- two lists, one of 
tlie deities with the asterisrns arranged in an alphabetic order 
and another of tlu* asterisrns with th(‘ir presifling gods in a scalal 
order. 

] . List of Deifies v'ith their conneefeJ astcrisins. 

Agni, lord of Krttika (Junction star Al(*yon) : AJ. 2o. 
YJ. 32 (as lord of tlie asterism) ; \'S. 8. 1_ (Agni in place of tlu^ 
name Krttika) : SS. 4. 0. 7.; 4. (i. 34 (Agneya in places of the 
name Krttika): SuS. 8. IS. 

Aja Kkapat. lord of Purv^aprosthapada (or Pfirvabhadra- 
pada) (Junction stai* a P(‘gasi) : AJ. h (Aja for the asterism). 
14 (the al)bre\'iat ion ja for the asterism), 27 (as the* presiding 
deity (»f the asterism) : 10, 18, 34 ; PS. (Aja for the asterism) ; 

VS. S. S (v\ja])ada for the asterism). 

Aditi or Aditya. lady or lord of Punarvasu (Junction star 
: A. I. 2.1, YJ. 32 (as Imd of the astia ism) ; V S. 8. 18 (called 
Aditi): SS. 4. t). 3.1 (called Aditya); SuS. 8. 10. 

Aryaman, lord of I 'ttaraplullguni (Junction star ft Leonis) : 
AJ. 14 (abbreviation rnn for the asterism), 27 (as the jiresiding 
deity) : YJ. 18, 32 ; PS. (called Aryama) : VS. 8. IS (called 
Aryama). 

Asvins, lord of Asvinl (Junet ion star a, ft or y Arietis) : 
AJ. 14 (the abbreviation jyau for the asterism), 27 (as the 
presiding deity of the ast(Tism) : YJ. 18, 34; VS. 8. 19 (Dasra 
in place of the name of the' asterism). 

Ahirbudhna, lord of Uttarabhadrapada (Junction star 
X Andromeda* or ft Pegasi) : AJ. 14 (the abbreviation hir 
for the asterism), 27 (as tlie pr(\siding deity) ; YJ. 18, 34 : 
PS. (asterism called Ahirlnidhna.) : VS. 8. 18 (asterism called 
Ahirlnidhna). 

A pah, lord of Purv^clsadlui (Junction star S Sagittarius) : 
AJ. 9 (asterism naTued jalah), 14 (tlie abbreviation pa for the 
asterism), 20 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 10, 18, 33 ; PS. 


3 Abl)rcviations used in the list of Deities. 
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(asteriHin A]m) ; B8. 2-178 ; SS. 4. 0. 4. 12 ; Su8. 8. 21 (called 
Aj)a in all the three woiks). 

Indra, lord of Jye.stha (Junction star Antaif's) : AJ. 2(4 
YJ. (as the presiding deity) ; PS. (asterisrn called indra). 

Indragni, lord of Visakha (»riinetion star y. laheia) : A.J. 
20, YJ. 33 (as the presiding deity of tin' asterisni). 

Tvastr, lord of (dtra (Jiinetion star Spiea) : AJ. 0 (asterisrn 
called Tvasta), 2t) (as tin' ])r(‘siding deity) : ^ J. Ki 33. 

Dhatr (called Vaina by Soinakara. the connnentator* on 
Yajiisajvotisa), lord of Pttaraphalgnni (Junction star /j Leonis) : 
AJ. t) ;''YJ. 10. 

Nirti, lord of Mfda (Junction star A Scoipionis) : A*T. 20, 
YJ. 33 (as the presiding deity). 

Pitarah, lords of Alagha (Junction star Kegulus) : AJ. 25; 
YJ. 32 (as the ])residing (ieity of the' asterisin) : VS. S. 21 : 
SS. J. 0. 31 : SuS. S. Is (called Pitr in the last three tr(‘atises). 

Pusan, lord of R<‘vati (Junction star f Pisciinn) : .\J. 27 
(as the ])residing deity) ; YJ. 34 : SS., SuS. Pausna. 

Praja])ati (or Kah), lord of Hohini (Junction star AldeharaTi) ; 
AJ. 25 (as the presiding deity) : YJ. 32 : V'S. S. 1 1 : PS. 2. 170 : 
SS. 4. 0. 11: SuS. 8. 20 (asterisin named Praja])ati in tht‘ 
hist four works). 

Bhaga, lord of IMrv'a-phalguni (Junction star S Lcainis) : 
AJ. 14 (ga as tlie ablireviation), 25 : YJ. IS, 32 (as the presiding 
deity) : PS. (asterisin called Bhagya) : VS. S. 8, IS (asterisin 
called lOiaga). 

Mitra, lord of Anuradha (Junction star /5 or 8 Scorpionis) : 
AJ. 0 (asterisin called Mitra), 2(> (as th(‘ presiding dtaty) ; PS. 
(asterisin called ATaitra) ; SS. 4. 0 : SuS. S. 18 (also called 
Maitra in the last two works). 

Yarna, lord of Bharaiu (Junction star 35 Arietis) : AJ. 
27 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ.JU ; SS. 4. 0. 9 (calh‘d A'ainala). 

Rudra (or Bhaca), lord of Ardra (Juiudion star a Orionis) : 
AJ. 9 (called Bhava), 25 (Rudra as the ]>residing deity) ; YJ. 
10, 32 ; SS. 4. 0. 7 (called Rudra). 

Varuna, lord of Satabhisa (Junction star A A(juarii) : AJ. 
27 (as the presiding deity); YJ. 38: PS.: VS. 2. 174 (Varuna 
in the last two works). 

Vasus, lords of Dhanistha (Junction star a or p Delphini) : 
AJ. 9 (called Vhisu), 27 (as the presiding deity) : YJ. 10. 34. 

Vayu, lord of Sv^ati (»J unction star Arcturus) : AJ. 26 (as 
the presiding deity) YJ. 33: BS. 2. 167. 

Viv^nii, lord of Sravarni (Junction star Altair) : AJ. 27 (as 
the presiding deity) ; YJ. 34: BS. 2. 179, 180 (the asterisin or 
perhaps Altair is called Visnntara). 

Visve Devrih, lords of Uttarasadha (Junction star ifj or r 
Sagittarius) : A»T. 14 (Sve as the abbreviation of th(» name), 
26 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ. IS, 33 : PS. (called Vaisvadeva) : 
SS. 4. 6. 4 (called Vaisva). 
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Brhaspati, lord of Pusya {Junction star S Caiiceri) : AJ. 

25 (the presiding deity) : ‘12 : S8. 4. 6. 84 : 8iiS. 8. 18 

(Barhaspatya in SS. and 8n8.). 

Savitr, lord of Hasta (♦runction star y or B Corvi) : AJ. 

26 (the presiding deity) ; Vd. 88. 

8oina, lord of Mrgasira (Junction star A Orionis): AJ. 20, 
YJ. 82 (the presiding deity). 

2. List of the Nakmtras with their presiding Deities, 

(1) As V ini [also named Basra (\^S)j ; abbreviation jyau 
(AJ., YJ.). Presiding deities tlie Asvins. 

(2) Bharani (also called Yainala). Ih’esiding deity Yaina. 
(8) Krtlika (also called Agni, Agneya). tV. d. Agni. 

(4) Ivohini (also called Prajapati). IV. d. Prajapati (Kah). 

(5) .Mrgasira. Pr. d. Soina. 

(0)) Ardra (also called Bhava, Pudra). Pr. d. Hndra. 

(7) Puuarvasii (also called A<liti. Aditya). Vr. d. Aditi 
(or Aditya). 

(S) Pusya (also called Barha.s 2 )atva). Pr. d. i^rhaspati. 

(0) Ai^lesa (also called Sarpa). 

riO) Magha (also called Pitar). Pr. d. Pitarah. 

(11) PQrva-])hrilguni (also called Bliaga, Bhagya, ga as 
abbreviation). Pr. d. Bhaga. 

(12) Uttara-phrilgnnl (also called Dhatar in AJ. and YJ., 
Aryama). Pr. d, Aryannni. 

(18) Hasta. Pr. d. 8avitr. 

(14) (7trrv. Pr. d. Tvastr. 

(15) Svatl. Pr. d. Vayu. 

(10) Visrikha. Pr. d. fudragni. 

(17) Anuradha (also called Milra, Maitra). Pr. d. Mitra. 

(18) Jwstha (also (failed Indra). Pr. d. Indra. 

(10) Alfda. Pr. d. Xirrti. 

(20) Purvagrulha (also called Apa, Jala, pa as an abbrevia- 
tion). Pr. d. A])a. 

(21) Uttarasaclha (also called Yaisva, Vai.sva Deva ; siw 
as an abbreviation), l^r. d. Visve Devali. 

(22) 8ravana. Pr, d. Visnu. 

(28) phanistha (also call(‘d Yasii). Pr. d. Vasns. 

(24) 8atabhisa (also called Vcinina). Pr. d. Vaiaina. 

(25) Pnrvni-bhadrapada (also called Aja. Ajapada), ja as 
aTi al)breviation). Pr, d. Aja Hkapad. 

(20) Uttara-bhadrapada (also called Ahirbiidhiia, Ahir- 
budhna, hir as an abbreviation). Pr. d. Ahirbudhna. 

, (27) Rev'ati (also caJlcsl Paii.sna), Pr. d. TMsan. 

From the abov^e two lists we may conclude that most of 
the asterisrns at an early period wer<' known In^ names assigned 
to what became their prc^-siding deities. Further, the signi- 
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ficarice of the names of and the various attributes assigiutl 
to tJiese deities may })e supposed to liava* been derived from the 
various pliysieal ])lienomena observed In' tlie \"ei]ie sag(\s anti 
eorrelated with the rising of groups of stars or asPansms. ])erhaps 
at (lawn. As more and more of the asterisms eame to lx* n*- 
eognized, more and more deities Averi* created and named after 
tlie physical plienomena noticed with their risings. Henc(‘ 
we may reasonably suppose tliat the Adityas, or m(»st of tliem 
at least, represented a group of stars or asterisms. includhig 
as well the large luminous bodies, as tlie sun and the mooin 
We may thus account for tlie gradual iiicreasc* of tlieir number, 
even exceeding tvv(dv<‘ and reacliing mvirly the innuber of tin* 
naksatras. Thus, the Aditxas are idlimately to be takcm as tbe 
luminous bodies of the heavcui. (V)nsidering that some of 
the Arlityas re(‘ognized at an earl\' perioil w(‘r(‘ called tin* sons 
of Aditi and otluu's, by tlieir name, signify (luminous) bodies 
situated fin (or jiertaiiiing to) Aditi, we may take Aditi to rc- 
jiresent th(^ celestial donn^ (sjihere) studd(*d witli stars. Lastly, 
taking Diti as the counterpart of Aditi, tliat the Adityas are all 
(‘OJifiijed to tlu' Zodiac and the northern licjuisphere and tliat 
th(‘ Adityas are ofijiosed (as enemies) to tlie Daitvas, wi* may 
take At! ill to represent the northern hennsphere. and the Zodiaad 
signs (the part of the lieaven which could be seen from tlu^ 
latitude of the North ATest India throughout tlie year) and 
Diti to represent the limited, visilde |)ortion of tlie southern herni- 
sphere of the luaiA en. 

All the characteristics of Aditi can be well interpreted if 
we take this view. Her (piick and not -going-backward move- 
ment inflicates the ajpiarent rotation of tlu^ ceh^stial s|iheri' 
from ('ast to west round t]u‘ axis ])assing tlirougli the ])oles. 
Idle direction of the movement nevei* changes. 

In conclusion, we may c<msid<‘r a few passagi^s di'aling 
with the (‘I’eation of the sun ami otlier lumimius (‘(dc'stial bodic's. 
K(‘re the term aditi seems to have IxMvirused in dith'nmt smises, 
but perhaps still keejiing to tlie idea of vast ness (of spac e). 
We shall, here, try with reserve to iiiti‘r])ret th(‘ nu*auings i»f 
the words used in this eonuection. Idle origin of tli<^ existent 
(sat) from the non-existemt {asai) seems to he the lirst step iu 
tlie creation. It perha[)s ])oints to the early ]>]iiloso]»hicaI 
conception of tlie origin of tlie universe. ^Isd seems to re- 
]iresent the wide iinfathomalile sjiaee (per]ia])S heyond iiuman 
conception). Uttdnapdd is certainlv' not tlu‘ sarm* of the 
Fanranic or later literatine and idenlitifal A\ith ^ Lrsa* minoris 
hy Roth (in his Wortertjnck) : it pnihahly represents (so iar 
as we can surmise from the significanee of tin* term) tli(‘ higlua’ 
layers of space now It'ss bmindh^ss (or moix* circumscrilnTi). 
Bkrf seems to indicate a space the (‘xistenef' of wliicdi can h(^ 
w-ell conceived in onr mind (jirohablv corresponding to the 
ether of modern science). The seeoiul dsd, arising from />///?, 
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seems to indicate a space which can be (Ictennined by our 
senses, ft sccfns to l)e ificntical with the first ftJUi from wliich 
dahsa had liis origin. So far as we can inter])ret tin* signi- 
ficance of dafesa. it s(*ems to indicate the spacre where energy 
(perha])s in the form of luminons ]>articles) has appeared. The 
second adill arising from dah^a, seoms to br* the one idely 
recognized by tlie Vedic sages ; siie has given origin to tlie 
Aditvas (tlie luminous bodies). Kt‘ro we should take her to 
represent the wliole celestial s|)here (as tlie counterpart Diti 
does not seem to have lieen taken into account). We furtber 
see that the I^iuranik Daksa takes the ])lae(* of tin* second 
adtfi and re[)res(*nts tlie ( (‘lestial sphere, his daughters re])resent- 
ing the lunar mansions and tlie constellations of the northen\ 
hemisphere. A s(*holar named Ihnod Bihari Ray. in his work 
‘ The lhnver.se lias interjireted these passages in the liglit 
of th(‘ tiv(* ]>}i\sieal elements — earth wat(‘r (np). fire 

(feja/i), air {tn-irnf), ami sk\’ {ryoata). lie takes d.sd for the sky, 
ufidnapad for air, />/o7 for tejah. dah^'a for water, and aditl for 
earth (solid mattei). Although the idea of creation fi’om tlu* 
five physical (*lements was in vogue at a Iat(*r period, we cannot 
ap|)ly the same idea here, tin* gr(*at drawbaede b(‘ing the six 
elements w^e have here in place of five. Thus the present 
hypothesis of the creation of the universi* is d iff er(‘nt from tliat 
develojied at a much later jieriod. 



III. Celestial I^qitator. Equinoxes and Solstkes. 

Sun’s northward and downward siiirnNc 

IN A YEAR. 

1. 'friid (ind V isvdrnpa. 

Trita. — Trita is a minor deii v of l^igvcMla. No pai lionlar 
hymns arc (it‘(licatc<I to him : but he is nuuilioned incidentally 
in some twenty-nine hymns, where Ins name is scattered through 
diflerent passage's (r/’.s). _ 

He is sometimes eaileel by the nanm of Tiita ^Apfj/a (Trita 
of the waters) or only by th<‘ name of Apif/a (I. 105. 0 ; V. 41. 
0 : \Mil. 47. 14 ; X. S. S). Again wt* g('t the nu'iition of a 
sage named Trita Vaif)h}(vasah (X. 4r). 3) who is said to have 
obtained fire oti the ground. In »uany ])lac(‘s (X. 4(). 0 : X. 
115. 4: etc.), Agni Inis been (|ualirK*d as trita, that is, with 
three forms. I'rita Aptpa also a|){>(‘ars in the personification 
of a sage and several hvmns are' assignc'el to him (1. 105 ; VI 11. 
17; rX. 53-4; 102; X. 1-7). 

Trita is associated or mentioned with several othe'i* deities. 
He is closely associated with Tndra, and we shall study this 
association later. He is closely related to Soma ; we shall 
follow’ tlie relatiemship in connection witli Trita.’s wejrks. Tiita 
is connected with Agni (ce'lestial lire — the sun 0 in several 
wavs, which we shall discuss below’. Trita is mentioned witli 
tbe Maruts (11. 34. 10; V. 54. 2; VTll. 7. 24; etc.). We 
are told that the Maruts killed the enemies of Trita (M. 34. 10). 
VVdieii the Maruts, havdiig harne.ssed their steeds, traverse 
every place and meet the lightening, 4’rita roars and widespread 
showers of rain fall to the ground (V. 54. 2). Further, the 
Maruts preserved the strength of dVita (Vlll. 7. 24). d’rita 
is further mentioned as holding Varuna in the sea (IX. 1)5. 4). 
Lastlv, we find that tlie \5ivus (winds) asked tlu' help of Tiita 
(X. 115. 4). 

We do not find any suggestions or statements regarding 
his physical characteristics. We are told of his iron-]>ointed 
shaft (X. 1)9. 0) and his arrows (11. 11. 20) ; we are also told 
that he slew Visvarupa with his weapons (X. S. S). Trita has 
been praised as a raingiver, cis one like the womb of the firma- 
ment and as the grandson of waters. All we know aliout tlu^ 
plac^e of Trita is that his abode is secret (TX. 102. 2) and is in 
the heaven (V. 9. 5 ; V. 41. 4). 

We now consider the works attriliuted to Trita. Firstly, 
the slaving of Vrtra. He is closely associated with Indra in 
his work. He cleft the joints of Vrtra by the strength of the 

( 25 ) 
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food (the 8oma beveraj^e) (I, 1S7. 1). Again we are told that 
he helped liidra in his fight with V’^rtra and in giving this assist- 
ance lie was further aided by the Maruts (VMl. 7. 24). Further 
fndra seized the cows from Ahi and gave them to Trita (X. 
48. 2). Ahi seems to be identical with Vrtra. In this c^on- 
Hict with \"rtra, Indra acted according to the will of Trita (VII I . 

02. 1). 8('CondIy. the slaying of V^isvarfipa. Urged by India 
and knowing his paternal weapons 'irita slew Visvarupa, the 
thr(»e-head('d, seven-rayed son of Tvastr (X. 8. 8). V^isvarupa 
was deli venal by India to Trita (IL 11. 19). Tlie same feat 
is also attributed to Indra himself elsewhere (II. 11. 19; X. 
8, 9). Indra. while subduing the Dasa, also subdued the 
thn^e-headed six-eyed ; Trita. empoweri'd by the vigour of Indra. 
killed the boar by his finger-tips whicli are as sharp as the iron 
(the iron-lipj)ed shaft) (X. 99. 6). Thirdly, the breaking of 
the fence iparidhi) of Vala. Trita cleft the hmce {])ari(]}ii) of 
V^ala (I. 02 . 4, o). Again we are told that Indra strengthene<l 
by the Sorna- pressing 1rita, possesse<i of good arrows, cast 
down Arbuda and with the Agnirasas rent V^ala (11. II. 20). 
Fourthly, Trita’s woik in connection with Soma. W(‘ are in- 
formed of 'Trita as a preparer of Soma (Tl. 11. 20 ; IX. 82. 2 ; 
IX. 38. 2 ; etc.) and as a purifier of the same (IX. 34. 4). 
Trita’s maidens (fingers according to 8ayana) urge the taAvny- 
coloured 8oma-juice with the vstones for Indra (IX. 32. 2 ; IX. 
38. 2). Trita. becoines drunk with )Soma-juice (VI I J. 12, 1(5). 
In this connection w-e should note a few ])assages on Soma. 
Soma lies in tlie s(‘cret place near the tw o pressing stones of Trita 
(IX. 102. 2). Soma caused the sun along with tlu’: sisters 
{jdtriivih : or by growth, by increase in strength) to shine on 
tin* top of Trita (IX, 37. 4). Sorna placed in Trita nourishes 
India situatcal in the sky (IX. 95. 4). Again we are told that 
(as if) Soma has created tlu' name of Trita (IX. 86. 20). Indra 
drank Soma hesich' Mann. Vivasvat. and Trita (Valakliilya 4. 1). 
Fifthly, we are told that Trita harnessed a steed givtar by Yama : 
Indra mountc'd the steed first. This stee<l was united with 
Varna, Aditva, and Trita by a .secret operation. Sixtlily, Trita 
blows u|)()n the rising flame of Agni like a smelter nnd sharpens 
(st rengtluais) him as in a smelting furnaee (V. 9. 5). Trita. 
eagerly seeking Agni, found him on the hend of th(‘ eow\ Trita 
surround(‘(i liy flanu's seated liimself within his ]rlaee (X. 46. 

3, 6). 

We are also informed of several other facts about Trita. 
First, Trita fell into a well and ])rayed to the gods for help : 
Brhaspati released him (I. I05. 17). While within the pit. 
Trita ])ra\ed to his father and went forth claiming his paternal 
weajxms (X. 8. 7) with whieli he fought with V4svaru])a. Se- 
condly, 44'ita, to gain his ends, turned round the hve principal 
hotrs tog(4]i(‘r by his circle {Cakra). Thirdly, Trita 
knows the existence of the seven rays to wdiieh his navel is 
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(extended (connected) and was i)raying to them to got o\it of t he 
pit (I. 10«5. 9). Fourthlvs horse killerl in the iiorse-saeriiiee 
is said to stay with Yama, Aditya, and 1’rita (1. 1615. 1^). This 
horse is said to ])e tied to heaven in throe ])laees. Fifthly 
Adityas and Usas are prayed to transfer ill deeds and (‘\il 
dreams to Irita (Vlll. 47. Id-^17); sncli an idea is also suggested 
vaguely in Atharvaveda, where it is mentioned that the guilt 
or dream is transferred to Trita. 

Trita is also mentioned in other VYdie literatures. In 
raittiriva Sarnhita (I. 8, It). 2). Trita is considered to l)e the 
bestower of long life. We fin<l this mentioned in sevcu-al other 
treatises in association with Ekata and Dvita, as noted 
below. 

The three deities, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita ar(' closely asso- 
<aated. We do not find the word Ekata in the Higveda, but 
the term Dvita occurs in the Rigveda as tlie narm^ of a sage 
who is calked Dvita Aptya (TX. lt)3). There is aiiotluu’ sage 
who has been called Dvita Mrktavilha of Atri family (V. IS). 
All the three names, Fkata. Dvita, and Trita are found togetlier 
in Taittiriya Samhitii (T. 8, 10. 2). V’ajasanc'yi Sanihita (1. 23), 
raittiriya Brahmana (ITT. 2.8, 1 0-1 1)' and Satapatha Bnlhmana 
(I. 2, 3, 1). Havana, in his rTitroduction to Rigveda 1. 105, 
says that, according to the Hatyanas, ICkata, Dvita, and 1'rita 
were in ancient times three sages : once u])on a time tliey wer(* 
in a desert and having felt thirsty came to a w(‘ll. Trita en- 
tered into the well to drink the water and also brought watei’ 
out of the well for tlie other two. Tliese two sages, aften* tliey 
have liad diaink the water, seized the money i^f Trita, threw 
him into the well, c-ov^ered the mouth (if tlie well with the wheel 
of a cliariot, and wemt away'. Trita prayed to the gods in liis 
mind to get him out of the well. Having seen the moonlight 
inside the well at night, h(^ worship]>ed the gods, ^'aska in his 
Xinikta (TV. 0) (^'vplains the word trita as nusining ‘ \'er\ ]uo- 
liident in wisdom ' and as a numeral referring to on(‘ of tiu' 
three brotluas, Ekata, Dvita, and 4h*ita. In aTiother place 
(IX. 25) he eonsiders Trita as ‘ liidra in three abodes ’ (tliat is. 
heaven , earth, and air). Lastly, we have the mention of thna* 
dfuties in Mahal)harata (XTT, 12,772), where they are called the 
desinnl (indnasa) sons of Jh'ahina. 

VVh: have ref(*rences to Trita in the Avesta, where In* ajifirars 
as Thrita and Thraetaona, ])(»rliaps as two distinct persons (^). 
Thrita (Yasna IX) w^as the third person in tlif^ corporeal vorld 
who prepared Haonuy (Sonia), the otheis l)eing \dvanhvant 
(Vivasvat) the first, Atlivvva (Aptya) the second, and Ikuirn- 
shaspa (Parucchopa '() the fourth. Thrita had two sons (Vkmdidad 
1. 68, ()9). Thraetaona was horn to help Xarina (V^aninn () with 
four corners and killed the serpent Dahaka (Diisa). In another 
place (Khorda Avesta XX 1 , 33), T)i raetaona is mentioned as 
Varena, the four-cornered. The Dalulka (Khorda .Avesta XXI. 
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34), the snake, has three jaws, six strong eyes, and of thousand- 
fold strength. 

Vi.svarupa. The won! occurs some twenty times in the 
Rigveda. Except in four passages (II. II, 11) ; X. 8, 8-1) ; 
X. 1)1). ().), the term has been used to qualify v^arious deities 
(as, tlie Sun, the Maruts, Tvastr, Brhaspati, etc.) and perliaps 
means ‘omniform’ or ‘ luiving the sum-total of the world’s 
beauty In the above-mentioned four passages we have* 
th(^ indication of a story in which V"isvaru|)a appears with a 
d i s t i n cd ] x ‘ rso n a I i t y . 

VdsN'arupa is the son of Tvastr (II. II, ID). He had three 
heads (X. 8. 8 : X. DO. 0), six eyes (X. DD. O), and seven ravs 
(X. 8.^8). 

We are informed of tlie conflict between Visvarupa on one 
side and Indra and 'Frita on the other. Indra killed Visvaiupa 
to gain the friendship of Trita (11. 11, ID). In another place 
w<‘ are told that Indra raised a loud noise around the? cattle of 
\as\'arupa and cut down tlie demon’s head looking iqiwards 
and full of glory and valour. His three heads hang down. Again 
we are told (X. DD. (>) that Indra struck the roaring demon 
{fhlsa) and to sulxlue the three-heade^l and six-eyed one, lent 
his migfit to Trita who tore the boar into pieces with his sliarp- 
nailcd fingers. Lastly (X. 8. 8), we are informed that Trita 
Aptya, sent by Indra, killed the three-headed, seven-rayed one. 

The above'- mentioned story has been miudi expanded in 
Taittiriya Sainhita (II. o. 1), Maitrayani Samhita (II. 4. I), 
Kathaka Saiiihita (XII. 10), and Satapatha Brahmana (I. 2, 3. 
2 ; I. (5. 3. I' O ; V. o. 4. 2-0). The bodily characteristics of Vis- 
varupa hav(' also bt‘en descrilxal in tlie last-named work (I. 7. 
3. I ; W o. 4. 2) as having three heads, six eyes, three faces, 
and similar (that is, similarly peculiar) form. Of the three heads 
of Visvarupa, one used to drink 8oma, one wine, and one used 
to eat food. When Indra cut off tlu^ three heads, the first 
om* became a liazelcock, the second a sparrow, and the third 
a partridge. 

I shall now deal with tlie views of oriental scholars on the 
])hysical nature of Trita and V’^i.sv^arupa. 

Maxaloncll {Jourri. Royal Asiatic Sac. for 18D3, jip. 41 D- 
4D() : Vedic Mythology, p. flD) has discussed at length the views 
of various scholars and has advanced one of his own. We may 
briefly enumerate them here. A. Kuhn (]84fl), depending upon 
a small [lortion of the Rigveda then published, thought 
that Trita was identical with Indra. Roth (1848) came to 
the conclusion that Trita is a water and wind (Vdyu) god. 
Myrianthus (LSTfl) thought Trita and his successor Indra to be 
‘ a dc‘signation of the sky Ludwig was inclined to identify 
Trita with Vayii and sometimes with Soma. Bergaigne identi- 
fie<l Trita in his origin partly with the celestial Agni and partly 
with the celestial Soma, l^ischel at first thought that Trita 
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was a god of tlie sea and waters ; later he took Trita to Ix' 
origirialiy a hinnaii healer who was subsequently deihed. 
Hillebrandt regarded 'Frita as a deity of the bright sky. Ferry 
believed liirn to Ix' a god of the storm, older than Indra. Hardy 
took him to be a moon-god. Alaedoiiell reganled Trita as the 
god of lightening or ‘ the aen;d form of fire, originally the 
middle member of the triad Agni, \Tiyu or India, Shrya. 
Pliinket {Ancient (Jalendars and Co)istellations, jq). i7r)-7) 
regarded Trita as a ’ |)(M*sonitication of the third of th(‘ moon's 
course through tlie constellations of the Zodiac at tin* s(‘ason 
of the summer solstice (in Aquarius or in Fiscis, sometimes 
indeed at tlie jumdion of th(*s(^ constellations)'. 

Coming to Visvarupa we find that Krdinath Mukherji 
is his Pojmlar J^indu Astronotnj/, |)p. 120 , suggested 

that Visvarupa is tlu' conshdlation Orion (Krda-purusa). He 
regarded tiu‘ three prominent stars in tlu^ head of tlu* Orion 
as th(‘ tlnee h(‘ads of Visvarupa. 

I sliall now discuss the ])hysical natun' of Trita and Yds- 
varupa and shall express my own views. We find that tlu* latter 
has been desciibed as a serp(‘nt with three h(\uls. six (‘ves, seven 
rays, and of thousandfold strength (in the Avesta and Rigveda). 
Hence we cannot identify him with Orion. We know that 
from atuaent times a large* snake-like c()nst(*llation figure has 
been recognised on the south of the ecli])tic (the sun's ajiparcnt 
circular jiath in the heavt*n) swee|)ing over iu*arly one-fomdh 
tlu* entire (drcle of the h(*av(‘n and lying b(*n(;*atli the Zcxliacal 
constellations Cancer, Tieo, and Ydrgo. This is named J{t/dra. 
The jxisterior ]>art of its body lies beneath (Atrd (Spiea), 
the pr(‘siding deity of which isTva.str. tlie father of Visvarupa. 
Tile number of heads of the Hydra has been variously counted 
from 7, 9, several to 100, according to various records a ml 
legends (Brown's Primitive (Ajyesiellations, Ydjl. 1, pp. 104-5). 
It is tlu* storm and ocean-monster of the ancients and has been 
also called the w aier-snak(*. From tliese evidences we ari* 
inclined to identify Y'isvarujia as the constellation ilydi’a. 

Coming to Trita, wc^ find that he is clos(‘ly associated with 
Indra, Soma, Agni, Maruts, and Vayu, and hence he canrujt 
be id<*ntihed with any of them. There is, however, sutheient 
evidence for tlu^ belief, already held by the oriental schohu’s, 
that some of the f(*ats attributed to Trita. in the x\ vesta and 
in the earlier lyymiis of the Rigveda have been transferred to 
Indra in the later hymns of the latter work and that Trita has 
lieen thrown into the background. That Trita is closely con- 
nected with the rains in the season of the summer solstice is 
cl(*arly shown by his association with Indra (who is evidently 
the presiding deity of the summer solstice — Flunket, Ancient 
Calendar.s and Consfellaticms, pp. 115) particularly in tlu* slaying 
of Vrtra (either a x)ersonifieation of the cloud, as held by most 
of the authorities, or the constellation Hydra according to 
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PluDkct), ^Faruts and V^fivu, as well as with the thiniderstorm 
and downpour of rains. Further, ooiishiering his abode in the 
tlio position of the sun on his to|>, and his slaying of 
\hsvaru|>a (Hydra), w(‘ eaii detiniteJy assign his place to tliat 
part of the lieaven which lies beneath the surnrnei* solstice 
in th(? ecliptic in close connection with the Hydra. When 
(UK* thinks of the three broth(*rs, Fkata, Dvita, and I'rita and 
of IVita's aikra, one is ineliried to entertain the idea that tlnn 
foiui together a (u>niplcte (urcle, each representing its one-third. 
Taking into a(;eount the (dose connection of d'rita with the rainy 
s eason and tinding that he has two other brotliers. I think it 
])rol)able that tln^ three brothers arc* in someway connected 
with three seasons, recognised in the early V'edic period. 
Plunket also holds the view that the three fc^nn a circle and he* 
considers that Trita rc[)r(*scnts one-third of the circidar path 
of th(* moon. Trita’s <dos(; association witli Soma (which Ik* 
t decs as the mexon) has l<*d Flunk(‘t to arriva* at such a con- 
clusion. But I ain unable to adlu^re to his vd(>w and am led 
to the conclusion that Trita represents one-third ])art of the 
eipiator connected with and lying beneath the sumnK*r solstice 
for the* following reasons : (i) Trita’s slaying the Visvarupa. 
This is easily explained if we think that tln^ equator was passing 
tlirough the constellation figure Hydra. This actually happened 
sometime about 3(KK) n.c., when the eipiator passed through 
the neck of the* figuri*. (ii) Trita's fall into a pit. This state- 
ment can be reconciled if we rememl>er that half the equator 
is ])laced beneath (on the south of) that half of the ecliptic 
which has tin* summer sofsliee iu the middle. This deprossiem 
of tlie (‘(piator has been allc^gorie-ally dc^scribed as Trita \s fall 
into a pit. Again all tlic statenu‘nts concerning the close 
eonneetion of Trita with Soma, on which Plunket has based his 
conclusion, can he reconciled f<3r the following reason : The 
mooifs orbit cuts the ecliptic at two points (spoken (jf as the 
ascending and descending nodes) and the plane of its orbit is 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at an angle of 5*^8' approxi- 
mately. Again these two points arc known to shift along the 
ecliptic and the |)lane cjf the moon's orbit is known to I'evolve 
so as to cover a complete circle of 360'' in the course of 18| 
years. If we assume that, at the time of the observation, 
the moon's orbit was so placed l)etweeh the ecliptic and equator 
towards the equinoctial point (perhajjs autumnal equinox) that 
the moon in lier path came close to the equation, we can 
interpret all the facts stated in the Kigveda on this point. 
The 8oma-juiec was evidently so correlated with the moon that 
what is Soma- juice to an earthly being is the moon (the celestial 
bi'verage) to the heavenly deities. 

Macdonell’s view that Trita is the god of lightening cannot 
l>e accepted for the same reasons as are cited above. Further 
we do not find any passage which directly connects him with 
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lightening, altlioiigh he is distijictly nientioruMl us the rain* 
giver ; he is connected in a general \vh\ to all tlie pheiioinena 
we see connected with the rains. 

Some of the feats of Trita remain unexplained unt il u(‘ can 
find out the physical nature of the personalities conn(‘cte<l with 
such feats. 

2. M itra and Varnna. 

Mitra and Varnna. being closc^ly associated in th(‘ Ivigveda. 
are lierc considered together. 

'rhoy are invoked togetluu’ in some Jii?iel('en hymns and 
in about two hundred and tliirteen |)assag(‘s in addition, with 
or without other deities. .Mitra has l)e(‘n ])raised alom^ in a 
single hymn (III. 51)) and with or without Vaiuna in about 
twaj luindred and forty-one |)assages. Ahuuna has been ad- 
dressed alone in seven eom|>lete hymns and Avith Indra iij s(‘\en 
complete and ])arts of two hymns, lie has ))een aI(og(‘ther 
invokes! about three fiund?*ed and lifteen titnes, with or without 
Mitra and other deitie^s. ddieir wiv(‘s are also mentioned in 
several passages (1. 22. 12 ; I. lOl). 2). 1'hey are assoeiatcfl 
with Aryaman in a large numher of ])assages. 

Tlierf* are many j)hysieal features attril)iit(‘(l to Mitra and 
Vhiruna. They are visible (I. 38. J3 ; V. 05. J). bi'ight (I. 
130. i ; tl. 27. 2 ; V. 07. 1 ; VTl. 00. 17 ; ide.), full of sti'engtii 
(in. 51). S ; VI. 48. 1 ; VH. 00. 2 ; etc.), producers of sound 
(X, 102. 7) and lirc-tonguod (VIT. 00. 10). are emperois 

(V. 03. 2, 3 ; VIII. 25. 4). Their brightness illviminates the 
Jieaven and earth and sky. Thov are unecjual (asarna) (VI. 
07. ]). 

We are informed of Varuna’s traits. He is irrital>lo (IV. 
•II. 4), orderly (dtirtavrata) (I. 141. 1) : 11.1. 4: etc.) and white 
iti colour (Vlil. 41. 9; etc.). We are told of \5irtma's wrath 
(I, 24. 0 ; V"1I. 84. 2 ; etc.). Agni is invok('d for relhd from 
Varuna’s wrath (IV. 1, 4) and from Varuna's Fuischief (1. 128. 
7). Soma and Rudra have been invoked to save from Varuna's 
trap (VT. 74. 4). Varuna's garments are all golden (I. 25. 13). 
Varnna and Indra are friendly to each other (V. 41. 3). 

Mitra and Vanina are A<litvas (I. 14. 3 ; II. 27. 2, (i : 
etc.) ; thejy are Aditi’s sons (V^TTT. 25. 2 ; X. 30, 3) ; Aditi gave 
birth to them (VIII. 25. 3). Vanina lias seven sisters, of v\ lioni 
he is in the middle (VITI. 41. 2 ; VITl. 59. 4). Vibhva (one 
of the Rbhus) belongs to Varnna (LV. 33. 9). Vanina is Agni’s 
brother and friend (IV. I, 2, 3). Dawn is Vhiruna’s sister 
(I. 123. 5). Vanina and the sun follow the reguJation.s of India 
(1. 101. 3). We are told of Mitra and Varuna’s messengers 
(VI. 07. 5 ; VIT. 61. 3). V^aruna’s messengers sit down arouml 
him (I. 27. 13). Vanina’s messengers are thousand-eyed 

(Atharvaveda IV. 16. 4). Varnna, again, is the liorse of the 
sacrifice (I. 163. 4). 
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Mitra and Vanina always travel in the same chariot (V. 
h2. 2). 'riiey remain in the highest region in their chariot 
(V. ().‘h 1). Their chariot is golden with metallic pegs (V, 02. 
S) : ii remains in the sky, shining like lightening (V. 02. 7). 
Vanina's steed is of a tawny colour (V. 02. 7). 

Alitra and Vanina live in the heav'cn (1. 137. I); their 
al)od(‘ is old (Vlll. 25. 17), golden (1. 130. 2.) and very lofty 
(Vll. SS. o) ; th('ir house has a thousand doors (VII. SS. o). 
The sun, rising from liis ])lace, goes to the abodes of Mitra and 
\5iruna (1. 1.72. 4; \J1. 00. 1, 3). 

Let ns now consiihu' the usual works of Mitra and Vanina — 

(1) Mitra and \7iruna, like several other deiti('s, ari' closely 
(‘onnected with the heaven and (‘arth and skv. They hold 
the three worlds (111. 50. 1 : V. 00. 1 : X. 132. 2; et(>.).* They 
hav(‘ si'parately fixed th(' luMiven and (‘arth by their strength 
(Vll. <)l. t). With Aryaman, they su])])ort the three grounds 
(three regions of the earth) and thna' (rt'gions of the*) heavens 
(11. 27. S). Mitra and Vanina fioint out the path to the heaven 
(V". 01. 1). Vanina made the sky sfrread all round (W S5. 2). 
\5iruna has measunal tin; extent of the earth (VTll. 42. 1). 

(2) Mitra and Vanina are the regulators of time. Witli Arya- 

man. tliev have established the autumn (year), month, and day 
and night (Vll. 00. 11) ; with Indra and Agni, th(‘y originated 
the day {W 49. 3). Dawn is, so to say, the lustre of .Miti'a 
anrl Vanina (111. 01. 7). Mitra destroys the darknc'ss (1. 141. 
9). V'aruna knows the twelve months and knows liow tlu^ 
months originate (I. 2.7. S). Vanina makes his own lustre 
whit(' and lilack (that is, originates the day and night) (Vlll. 
41. JO), lie emViraces the night (Vlll. 41. 3). He makers tliree 
dawns grow (Vlll. 41. 3). Lveryday, the dawns are placed 
in front of the place of \7irmia at a distance (the rate) of thirty 
yojanas (1, 123. S). He s[)eaks of twenty-one names of the 

cow (\TI. S7. 4). (3) Mitra and \"anina are regarded as the 

givers of rain. They are lords of water (Vll. 04. 1). Tii(‘y 
(*over the mountains with clouds (V. 85. 4). They keep the 
sun hiilden with (4oud (V^ 03. 4). They cause the downpour 
of rain (V. 03. I ; V. OS. 2, 5) ami cause the rivers to flow 
(V. 02. 4). Th(\v soak the pasture grounds (Vll. 02. 5). Tliey 
make the annuals grow and fatten the cows (V. 02. 3). Indra’s 
thunderbolt gives plea.sure to Mitra and Varuna. Vanina, 
again, is regardcMl as the lord of water (Vll. 49. 3). He is the 
originator of water (Vll. 87. 0) and has distributed sky-born 
water to all (VU. 87. 1). Varuna has hundreds of thousands 
of nKslicinal herbs (I. 24. 9). lie soaks all tlu^ grounds (V. 
85. 3). Indra and Varuna fill up the dry rivers with water 
(VTl. 82. 4). In one passage {V. 09. 2), three bright ones are 
said t^) be carriers of water (retodhdh) and givers of rain ; they 
live in their own abodes. Thej^ seem to be Mitra, Indra, and 
Varuna. (4) iVTitra and Varuna are closely connected to the 
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sun. The sun is regarded as their eyes (\T. 51. 1 ; VJT. 61. 1 ; 
X. 37. 1 ; etc.) as also representing the eyes of iVlitra, Varuna, 
and Agni (I. 115. 1). Again, the sun is Varuna himself (1. 
50. 6). The sun is their friend (I. 152. I) and is as if it were 
their weapon (V. 63. 4). Mitra and Varuna exhibit their 
brightness in the sun’s abode (VI If. 28. 19) ; they increase tlie 
sun’s brightness (V. 62. 2). They hold the sun' in the sky 
(V. 63. 7 ; V. 66. 2). The sun exhibits his bright form to 
make Mitra and Varuna visible (1. 115. 5). The sun’s motion 
and setting are the works of Mitra and Varuna (Hi. 55. 6). 
When the sun rises in the morning, Mitra ajid Varuna, riding 
on their cliariot, look at Diti and Arliti (V. 62. 8). Agni is 
called Mitra, and V'aruna (VT. 12. 3). Mitra and Varuna spread 
light all round (X. 31. 9). Again, Varuna is said to hold his 
brightness high up in the sky (I. 24. 7). He fashioned the 
sun for brightness 87. 5). N'aruna surrounds his well- 

nourished body with golden garineiits and spreads liis golden 
rays all round (1. 25. 13). Vanina arranged for tlie sun’s 
path and separated tlie days and nights from one anoth(‘r 
(I. 24. 8; A^ll. 87. 1). Abanina, with liidra, made the sun 
move in the sky (VTT. 82. 3). Lastly, Ahruna measured tlie 
sky with the sun like a balance (V. 85. 5) : he fashioned the 
sun in the sky for brightness, like a balance (Vll. 87. 5). Visnu, 
again, is said to hav'^e his three stei>s by tlve laws of Mitra for 
Indra (VTTI. 52. 3). 

We should also consider some minor deeds of Mitra and 
Abanina. (1) They b(‘eame four-cornered (provided with four 
weapons — 8ayana) killeil the tlnec- cornered (three-weaponed) 
one (V. 152. 2). (2) A'aruna holds the directions on tlic earth 

(Vni. 41. 2) ; he extends to (all) the directions (A'lll. 41. 2). 
(3) It is by Vanina’s order, that the moon shines at night (1. 
24. 10). (4) Mitra and A'aruna hold l>adhikra (IV. 31. 2, 5). 

Lastly, there are several myths connected with Mitra and 
A'^aruna. (I) They know the Asvins (AT. 62. 9). (2) AATien 

Purukutsa, the son of Durgaha, nas im]irisoned (killed ?), tlie 
seven sages (-suphr/yi.s) became the lords of the counti y. Ibiru- 
kutsa’s wife performed a sacrifice for India and ATiruna and 
vyas gifted witli a son, Trasadasyu (IV, 42. 8, 9). (3) AVhcui 

Sunahsepa was bound down to three wooden pillars, be prayed 
ATiriina to release him by loosening tlu^ ties ab(nt\ hrJow and 
in the middle. He got free (I. 24. 13-15). There is a detailed 
account of Sunahsej^a in Aitareya Brahmnna. (4) Mitra and 
V^aruna, involved in a sacrifice, placed their scuninaJ Huid inside 
a pitcher ; from inside this earne out Mana (measure ; Agastya, 
according to 8ayana) and ATisistha was born (Vll. 3. 13). Ike 
semen was taken in by Urvasi who gave birth to Vasistiia (A"ll. 
33. ] 1, 12) ; A^asistha threw out light like lightening ; Mitra and 
Varuna looked at him. Agastya also brouglit him from (his) 
place. He was then born (AHI. 33, 9, 1(>) (5) Then* is another 
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myth regarding Vasi.stha (VIF. 8S. 3, 4). Vasistlia was oom- 
‘lied to go f)ii a boat with Varmia. The boat was made to 
move oil the sea (sky) during tlie day time by Varuna. \"asistha 
was ha])pv on this lioat-like swing, (b) VV'^iien the king Sudasa 
was attacked l)y ten aboriginal kings he deleated tlLcm with 
the help of India and Vanina (VTL S3. 7, S). 

Lastly, we find many recpiests to Mitra and Aoiriina. A 

of thesi* entreaties ar<‘ of im|)ortane(‘ to ns. They iiave 
been invoked for protection from great distress ( Vrhadvdrutha) 
(VI ri. IS. 20) and three distresses (trivaraihn) (VUl. IS. 21), 
Indra and Vanina togetlua* have be(‘n invoked for progeny, 
fertile land, ami long life (IV. 41. b). 

VVe find mention of Mitra and \hiriina in the Brahmanas. 
()j)|josing (|nalities Jiave often been attributed to Mitra and 
\^\nina : Mitra is right. Varuna left (Taitt. ^1. 7. lO. 1) : 
wat(‘r (jiayah) is Mitra’s ami Soma is V’aruna’s (Satajiath. 4. 1, 
4, 0) ; Alitra is prana, Varuna is apdna (Satapath. S. 4. 2, b ; 
etc.) ; Mitra is (lay, Varuna is night (Aitareva. 4, 10) : and so 
on. Again, Varuna lias been (‘a]l(‘d the year {samba tsara) 
(Satapath. 4. I, 4, 10). 

In the aneient astronomical treatises, Mitra is r(‘garded 
as the jiresiding deity of Anurddhd naksafra (Yajusa. JO, 33 ; 
Are. 10, 20 ; Soma-siddhanta 4. b-34 : Surya-siddhanta S. IS) 
and V'aruna is that of S(tfnhkisd (Yaj. 34 ; Are. 27 ; Jh;ahma- 
siddhauta 2. 174 ; Bitrxinaha-siddhanta). Tlie saptaml tithl 

in eoniieetion with the Safabhisd naksatra in the month of 
Agrahdyana is recognised as M itra-saptanu . 

Mithras is the Iranian form of th(^ Vhdic Mitra (Idunket, 
p. Si). lf(‘ was tlu' sun-god of the PtTsians and his worshi}> 
was introduced into Rome about tlie time of the fall of the 
R ^public. The birtliday of tln^ sun-gotl was kept at the winter- 
s')Istice, but the great festivities in his honour were held at tlu‘ 
scas( 3 n (jf the sjiring eijuinox. Mithras used to be representcnl 
in sculpture as thrii^iting his (Iagg(‘r into the neck of the mystic 
bull. Sometimes a scorpion was made to join with Mithras 
in his attack upon the Fhdl (l^hinket, |)p. bl 4)4). 

Coming to the opinion of the Wdic scholars, we see that 
Mitra is r(‘garded as ' a sun-god or a god of light s|)e(aally con- 
imeted with the sun ' (MaedonelFs Vedic M ytkology, p. 30). 
The physical nature of Varuna has l)een discu.ssed in Vedir 
AI ythology, ]3p. 27 -2S. ‘ According to tln^ generally received 

opinion Varuna ‘ is the encom])assing sky \ Varuna later 
on bt^carne the god of the sea. Oldenlierg regarded Vanina 
as re])resenting the moon, but this is not acce|)ted by Macdonell. 

1 shall now set h)rtli ruy own vi(‘ws on the physical basis 
of Mitra and Varuna. Wo have' already obtained some evi- 
dence regarding the physical nature of Mitra from our knowledge 
of the Persian sun-god Mithra.s. His representation as killing 
the Bull with tlie help of Scorpion has already been interpreted 
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as the suii-god coining in conjunction with the sign 3’a virus 
in tlie rlay time and at niglit hv Scorpio, the constellation in 
opposition. ‘ This triumpli of .Mithras was associated tradi- 
tionaJiy — in Roman days it could only have ivevm traditionally 
— ^^itJl tlie occurrence^, at a remote date, of thi' sjiring ecjuinox 
during the time the sun was in conjunction \Nith the com 
stvdlation Taurus’ (f_Munk(‘t, j). (>4). 4\’e ha\e already stam 

that th(‘ birthday of Mithras used to lie taken as the winter 
solstice during the Roman pcTiod. From oui* side, we see that 
tlic asterism Anuradha, of whom Mitra is the* jiresiding (h‘ity, 
is placed in the sign Scorpio. Again, the asterism Sataiiliisa 
in the month of Agrahayana is devlicateal to Mitra. leaking all 
tht‘se facts togetlier we may take Mitra to Ive the jvresiding 
fleity (d the winter solstice or vernal equinox. Considering 
that dawn is the lustre of Mitra. that Mitra destroys the 
darkness, that Mitra increases tlie bl ight ness of the sun, that 
Mitra can look at both Diti and Aditi, and that Vdsnu liad 
three steps by tlie laws of Mitra, I take Mitra to be connected 
with the vernal equinox. Further, in his many functions, 
Mitra is directly 0 ])posite to V’aruna, who ap|>ears to be tlu' 
|)residing (hity of the autumnal equinox. We find Varuna 
to be closely connected ^^illt water and to Ix' associated witli 
Indra. He is also closely connected \^ith tlu* sun. The 
great fact which reveals his true nature is that he swings the 
sun like a balanca*. This is \'ery suggestiv(‘ of the (Xjuinoctial 
point from which the sun is known to move on either side to the 
solstitial points. His opposite position and nature to Mitra 
and his special connection with watei; and the growth of lierbs, 
make me believe that he really rcjiresents the autumnal 
equinox or its presiding deity. All the facts wliich wc fiiul in 
connection with Mitra and Varuna can Ix^ very well recoiu‘iled 
if we accept this view. \"aruna\s irritalhlity may refer to the 
distre.ss from flood in th(> autumn or to tin; trying moist heat 
at this period of the year. X’aruna’s messengers seem to be 
the clear sky studded with stars. The same chariot for tluuii 
l)oth evidently rtdi^rs to the same position of the two equinoctial 
pxjints. The juogress of the dawns daily from tlie abode 
of Varuna at a distance of thirty yojanas has bixui explained 
by Sayana thus : Tlie period oi dawn is that when the stars 
cannot be seen and the sun has not risen. It extends from 
21st to 2f)th hours. Varuna is the sun. Fvery day the sun 
moves round the meru by five thou.sand and fifty-nine yojanas. 
The dawns also go ahead by thirty yojanas and hence ajrpear 
in places thirty- yaqanas distant in front of the sun. The pas- 
sage might hav'c indicated the increase^ of the duration of night 
bv the receding of the dawn and tlie late rising of the sun. 
Mitra and Vanina’s ilestroving the three-cornered one bv a 
four-cornered may mean the recognition of the four equinoctial 
and solstitial points in place of the three seasonal periods or 
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the three ateps of the suii from the equinox to one solstice, 
one solstice to another and from the solstice back to the equinox 
again. 

Mitra and Vanina's knowledge of the Alvins may mean that 
the vernal equinox was placed on the asterism Asvini at that 
time. The seven sages becoming the lords of the country 
may mean that the saptarsi (Great Bear) was nearest the polar 
star. This hajipened about 3000 B.C. The story of Sunah- 
sepa may indicate that the |)recessioii of the equmoxes came 
to be known bj^ the sages. Sunahsepa may be the personifica- 
tion of the obliquity of the ecliptic. The three pillars may bo 
the two solstices at the sides (summer solstice higher up and 
winter solstice lower down) and the equinoctial points at the 
same place in the middle. Freeing Sunahsepa by Varuna may 
indicate that the movement of the ecliptic along the equator 
(rather that of the efjuator along tlie ecliptic), not known before, 
was now recognised, at the time of the autumnal equinox. In 
the myth of Vasistha, V^asiv^tha is the sun. Urvasi is the dawn. 
Agastya is the star Canopus. The boat seems to be the constella- 
tion Argo of which Canoi>us is the most brilliant stfir. The pitcher 
seems to be the consteUation figure of Aquarius. Vasi^tlui « 
birth aj^pears to be the sunrise. The whole story' thus refers 
to the heliacal rising of (Janopus at the time of the vernal or 
autumnal equinox. Iji tins connection wn quote the following 
few lines from Plunket: ‘the almost upright and symmetrical 
position of Argo 3000 B.C. may suggest the likelihood that at that 
date or perhaps a few' hundred years later . . . this constella- 
tion was imagined. It will be observed that all the stars of 
Argo, (?ven the bright anil southern Canopus at 35°N., would 
have been abov(,^ the horizon and visible at midnight of the 
winter solstice. At noon of the summer solstice they' w'oiild 
iiave been abov'c the horizon, but invisible in conjunetioii with 
the sun . . 

3. Indra. 

Iiidra is the most prominent of all the deities invoked by' 
the itigvedic sages. More than two hundred hymns have 
been dedicated to him. lie is also addressed in j^arts of some 
fifty'-five hymns. Finther, he is mentioned in many passages 
that refer to other deities. Indra has been praised with Agni 
in eleven hymns, with Rbhus in one hymn, witli Pu*^an in one 
hy mn, with Brhaspati in five hymns, witli Varuna in ten hymns, 
with Vayu in five hymns, with Vi.?nu in three hymns, and with 
Soma in three hyiniis. He has been associated with the Maruts 
in a large number of passages. 

. We are informed of many of the phy sical features of Indra. 
He has a body, with head, arms, and hands (II. 16. 2 ; VIII. 
85. 3). His belly has been many times referred to in con- 
jiection with the dnnking of Soma juice (II. 16. 2 ; etc.). He 
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htas two eyes (X. 90. 9). His jaw or nose has been mentioned 
(III, 32. 3) ; and he lias often been called good-nosed {snsijmi, 
I. 9. 3 ; sipri, I. 81. 4 ; etc.). His arms are long, great and 
far-reaching (VI. 19. 3 ; VIIT. 32. lO ; etc.). He has tawny 
hair (X. 90. 3, 4 : etc.) and a tawny beard (X. 90 4). He 
has tlie most beautiful form and the rutldv’^ ])rillianee of the 
sun (X. 112. 3). He is golden (1. 7. 2 ; VIII. 55. 3). He is 
s('ven-rayed (IT. 12. 11) aiul is the lord of rays (III. 31. 4). 
These attributes also apjily to the sun. In two hymns (II. 
42, 43), the FraiK'oline par< ridge has been invoked as India in 
the gar!) of tlie bird. 

Many personal traits of Iixlra are known to us. A large 
number of epithets has been applied to India (11. 21, 1-4; 
etc.), mostly expressive of his great might. His vastness is 
referred to in several yilaees (ITT. 30. 5 ; III. 40. 3 ; etc.). 

As regards Iinlra/s weapons, the thunderbolt is almost ex- 
clusivity restricted to him. Brliaspati has been mentioned, 
once as the holder of thunderbolt (I. 40. 8) or using it for killing 
the enemy (IT. 30. 9). The bolt was fashioned by Tvastr 
(1. 121. 12 ; V. 34. 2) ; in some other places Usanii has had the 
same work attributed to him. (I. 121. 12 ; V. 31. 2). Many 
cliaracteristics of the bolt are mentioned : It is metallic (ayasa), 
golden (I. 57. 2 ; etc,), bright (III. 44. 5) or tawny (111. 44. 
4 ; etc.). It is four-angled (IV. 22. 2), or hundred-angled {IV. 
17. 10), hundred-jointed (VII. 6. 6) and thousand-pointed 
(I. 80. 12). Indra has also been mentioned as armed with a 
bow and arrows (VIII. 45. 4 : X. 103. 2, 3 ; etc.) and as carry- 
ing a hook (VIII. 17. 10). In the Atharvaveda (VIII. 8. 5-8), 
Indra is said to have a net. 

Indra’s golden car (VI. 29. 2) is drawn by tawny steeds 
(I. 174. 0 ; I. 177. 1 ; IV. 32. 22-24 : etc.). The steeds vary in 
number from two to one hundred (II. 18. 4—0) and a thousand 
(IT. 13. 9). They are white-backed (VIII. 1. 25) and sun- 
eyed (I. 16. 1, 2). The stei'ds are the givers of rain (I. 177. 
2 ; VI. 44. 20). The steeds, as they travel, split up the direc^ 
tions into two (111. 43. 6). Tndra’s chariot and steeds were 
fashioned by tlie Rbhus (I. 111. 1 : V. 31. 4). 

Indra is said to bo related to several deities. His mother 
is Aditi (IV. 18. 8), also the cow (grsti) (IV. 18. 10; X. 101. 
2). He is also called the son of one with a band round the 
neck (nistigrl) (X. 101. 12). Tndra’s father seems to be 
Tvastr (I. 32. 2 ; IT. 17. 6 : etc.), Agni is his twin-brotlier (VI. 
59. 2). He is the seventh brother of the Adityas (X. 99. 2). 
Pusan is also his brother (VI. 55. 5). Indra’s wife is mentioned 
in several places (I. 82. 5-6 : V. 37, 3 ; X. 86. 11, 12: etc.). 

Indra is hel])od by the Maruts in his works (I. 52. 4 : I. 
100. 1-15). In fact, he is called the master of the Maruts 
(HI. 40. 3). He was also helped in his works by the Rbhus, 
with whom he rides in the same chariot (III. 60. 4). The 
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Asvins also helped India in his Avorks (I. l id. 21 ; X. 131. 4) ; 
once, they saved India (X. 131. 5). 

We aie told soinetliing about the biith and origin of India. 
Two hymns (III. IS; IV'. IS) are conceiried in deseribing his 
biith. He is often <leseribed as having been boin. He is said 
to iiave wished to be born in an unnatural way through the 
side of his mother (IV'. IS. 1. 2). He illuminates the sky after 
being born (HI. 44. 4). He sets the wheel of the sun in motion 
after his birth (1. 130. 0). Ht' was a warrior from liis very 
birth (111. 51. 8 ; V. 30. 5 : Vlll. 45. 4 : etc.). The mountains 
(sky heaven, and earth trembled with fear when he was born 
(I. 01. 14). India, again, is said to hav(^ s])rimg from the 
mouth of Pnrusa (the Divine B('ing) (X. 00. 13). He is said 
to have arisen from Prajapati (Sata})atha Brahmana and Taitti- 
riya Brrdimana). 

India's al)ode is high up (11. 30. 5) in the heaven (IT. 31. 
3). India and V'aruna travel over tlie dusty region (rajas — 
sky 0- He is lord of heaven (HI. 30. 21). India, immediately 
after birth, is ])laced in the higliest region (pararua ryo)na) 
(HI. 32. 10). Again he has becui invoked, with tlie iMaruts, 
to come from heavaui. sky, <\irth, watei*. the place of tlie siu) 
(dditgalohi) and the distant ])lac<'. 

I shall now deal witli the characteristic deeds of India. 
(1) India is connected in various ways with the heaven, sky, 
and earth. He is said to support them (111. 32. 8; III. 
40. 4 ; IV. 10. 3 ; etc.), to have placed the luminaries in the 
heaven (I. 81. 5), to have built the universe (11. 12. 4), and to 
protect the flowers and annuals in the fields (II. 13. 7), Most 
of the.s(* works, however, cannot Ik* properly said to be charae- 
teristie of India, as many otlier deities have also been endo\^ed 
with these functions. (2) The main characteristic work of 
India is exhibited in connection with darkness, eloinl, thmuler, 
and rain. India is said to have covered (every tiling) witli 
widespread darkness (11. 17. 4). On tlie other liand, he is 
said to have removed darkness (VI, 17. 5), to have conn* out of 
darkness, and to have become brigld (111. 3tl 5). He is said 
to have K'lieved many davsns. autumns, and years of darkness 
(IV. H). S). Kvidentiy, all these ])assages refer tf) widespread 
cloud-formation cau.sing darkness. We havK* also direct men- 
tion of clouds. Thus, immediately after the birth of Tndra, 
large clouds w(*re held together and these poured down water 
on th(* ground (IV. 17. 2). India travels over the clouds (1. 
155. 1), which he makes to grow (V. 32. 2). He cleaves the 
clouds (III. 30. 21 . III. 45. 2 : etc.), \\e\d fast V)y Vrtra (11. 
17. 1). He made water flow from the clouds (I. 33. 10; HI. 
57. 2 ; X. 01). 3 ; etc.). He released tin* chok(*d clouds in the 
rainy seasoti (V. 32. 2). In inimeroiis passages, India has been 
r€*garded as the rain-pourer (1. 10. 10 : IT. II. 0 : IV. 30. 18 ; 
etc.). He gives rise to incessant rain with the help of Brhaspati 
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(11. 23. IS) and Pusan (VI, 57. 4). He lias been invoked 
many times to give rain (1. 74. 0 ; vie.). He is said to till up 
the rivers with water and to form rivers (IV. 10. 7 ; VI. 44. 21 ; 
ete.). He tilled up tlu' seas v\ iih water (1. 174. 0) and made it 
rise up (11. 15. (i). ''Fhere are many (*videnees of his eon- 
nection with thunder and storm. Thus, the heaven and earth, 
seas and mountains tremble with fear when Indra' is born (1. 
lb. 14). He destroyed the villages by his tliundei bolt, c left the 
seven palaces of Autumn (I. 174. 2 : VI. 20. lO) and broke the 
mountain peaks (V. 10. 5). All thc'sc* ])henom(‘na are dis- 
tinctly referred to in the killing of various demons (Dasas) 
by Indra (see below). (3) Indra is again intimately connected 
with the s»ni. He has been identifiecl with the sun (11. 30. 1 : 

IV. 10. 1 ; Vlll. S2. 4 : X. SO. 2). His (‘ar has beem called 

sun-eyed. Again, the sun is said to have originated from 
India (111. 30. 12): Indra fasliioned the sun (II. 7. 12 ; 111. 
31. 15 ; 111. 32. S). Me produccMl tlu^ brigldness of the sun 
(II. 13. 7) and fashioned his path (X. 111. 3). India, with 
Soma (VI. 72. 2), raisc'd tlie sun high u]> (in tlu‘ sky). India 
holds the sun (1. 52. 0). He* has [ilacc'd him (in the :sky) (VI. 
17. 5) and makes him a.sccaid in the sky (I. 7. 3: I. 51. 4). 
He niak(*s the sun visible to us every day (VI. 30. 2). H(‘ is 

in v'oked (IV. 41. 0) so that one may sc‘c‘ the sun for a long time'. 
Indra is said to have produced the day (111. 34. 4) and make it 
visible i\i. 47. 21). 

India lias also arranged for the path of the moon in the 
sky (X. I3S. (>). 

Indra is also connected with dawn. He is said to have firo- 
duced dawn (111. 31. 5; III. 32. S) and c'stablished dawn 
(VI. 17. 5). Again, he* is .sai^l to have dcstroyc'd hc'r (IV. 30. 
S- 10), to have broken lu‘r chariot into [lieec's (11. 15. (») and got 
her kidna])|)ed by the sun (11. 20. 5). 

Lastly, let us study some of the* ])ast dc'cds of Indra. (1) 
Of all th(^ past deeds of Indra, the* stor\’ of conllict lictwicn 
thc‘ sun and Ltasa and indra 's iiitcrwent ion in this matter is 
of great value to us. The true* signilicance of this myth has 
already been dc\alt with in anothei- |>lace (lndi(tn Historicdl 
Quarterly^ Vol. V, 1020, ]>. 13t)). 'Vhv story is told in a frag- 
mentary form in a few pas.sages (1, til. 15 ; 11. 10. 5 ; IV. 30. (> ; 

V. 20. 5, 10; V. 31. 11 : VIII. 1, II). In brief , it runs thus : 
There was a coiifliet hetwc^ui the sun and Ltasa. indra inter- 
vencnl in the conllict. In some |)as.sages Indra is said to have 
obstruetc'd the sun and have* allowcMl Klasa to go aheail ; in 
others, Indra got hold of Etasa and made the sun advance'. 
(2) The storv of DadhTci is deyheded in six passages (1. K4. 13, 
14 ; 1. 110.12: J. 117. 22: T. 110. 0 : X. 48. 2). Adhe ring 
to what is found actually in tlie^ Higvcela, we* may narrate the 
ste^ry as follow s : Dadhici had the head of a hor.'^e, w liich the 
Alvins bestowed uyion him. Dadhici received the* lioney from 
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Tvastr and gave it to Asvins. The honey became a sort of 
binder round their (Asvins’) waist {aplkaksya), Indra, in search 
of Dadhici’s horse-head hidden in the mountains (clouds), got 
it in the region of darkness (mryanavati). Ho drove tlie cows 
(light ?) towards Dadliici and killed the Vrtras ninety-nine times 
with D.idhTei’s ])one (that is. thunderbolt made from Dadluci’s 
bone). (3) Indra killed the son of Tvastr Ivisvarnpa) (III. 48. 4) 
(see above). (4) Indra brought out Agru’s son, surrounded 
by white ants, from the anthill. Agru’s son, thus taken out, 
although blind came to see Ahi. All the separated joints came 
together. 

Although Indra has been mentioned many times in most 
of the Brahmanas, there is nothing to be found there for our 
purpose. In Taitti. Br. (1, b. 1, b) the asterisin Satabhimk is 
assigned to India ; but in ancient astronomical works the asterism 
1 .S meant for Varuna. In vSataj)atha Brahmana (b. 3. 3. b), Indra 
is called »)yestlia (the eldest). In Pitamaha-siddhanta Indra is 
also called Jyestlui and in the Vedahga-jyotisa (Yaj. 33 ; Arc. 2f>) 
he is the presiding deity of the asterism Jyestha, Indragni 
together is the presiding lord of Visakha (Yaj. 33 ; Arc. 20). 

1 sliall now discii.ss on the physical nature of Indra. He is 
taken as the ‘ thunder-god, gigantic in size, a mighty eater and 
drinker, who slays the dragon with his lightning bolt ’ (see 
Macdoneirs Vedic Mythology, p, bO). There is not tlie least 
doubt that Indra is a tlnmder-god and giv^er of rain. But we 
can proceed farther. Ho i.s intimately connected with the 
sun, the sun’s path and dawn. Thcvse facts lead us to the con- 
clusion that he is connected with the ecliptic. Again, the 
passages in which he is stated to have produced the brightness 
of the sun, to have made the sun ascend in the sky, to have 
produced dawn and again to liave destroyed her through the 
sun, all make us believe that lie is connected with that part 
of the ecliptic which corres])on<ls to the summer solstice. 
In northern India, the summer solstice is connected with rain 
and thunderstorm (summer monsoon) ; in the summer solstice 
the days are longest with a prolonged dawn, curtailing the 
night, and an early rise of the sun. All the facts concerning 
Indra and his connection with the sun and dawn can be well- 
explained if w'c accept him as ‘ the god of the summer solstice 
We have a further confirmation of this in tlie allegorical story 
of the conflict hetween the Sun and Etaia. We take Eta^a as 
the mean suyi. Their conflict means the point where they 
meet, that is, w here the equation of time becomes zero. There 
are two components of the equation of time, one of wdiich is 
the obliquity of the ecliptic and the other is the eijcentricity 
of the orbit of the earth. The equation of time, due to the 
first ca\ise, makes the true sun and mean sun (Etasa) meet in 
the tw^o equinoctial and solstitial points. But the combined 
effect is to place the meeting point on one side of these four 
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points. Wh(‘n this meeting point was ^ilaeed liefore the summer 
solstice, the true sim was slower than the mean sun at the 
time of that solstice. When this nu'cling ])oiiil was l)ehind 
the summer solstice, the true sun was faster than tlu^ mean 
sun at that time. This jneeting ])oint is not fixed, hut is moving 
very slowly year after year. The idea that Tndra.is tlu^ god 
of summer solstice has already l)een set forth })y Plunked in 
his Ancient Calendars and Constellations^ p. 115. 

f sliall now attempt to interpret some of th(‘ facts eon- 
ceiming Indra. Indra's connection \Nitli Varuna may he easily 
explained if we remember that tlu' rains (amtinue till the 
autumnal equinox (which is ])resided over by Varuna). Indra’s 
origin from the mouth of Purusa {zz^samvatsara , (iopatha Brfdi- 
mana, purva 5. 3, 5 and Satapatha Brahrnana. 12. 2. 4. 1) 
simply indicates that tlie beginning of the year was counted 
from the summer solstice. The story of Dadhici, again, seems 
to be allegorical. Dadhici is the hor.se-head constellation figure 
in the asterisrn Asvini. The Asvins are the two stars of the 
same asterisrn, with their triangular chariot, tin* hharnni nak’ 
mtra {rndian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VT. 1930, |). 172). 
3'vastr is the presiding deity of the asterisrn Citrd (Vedanga- 
jvotisa). Honey wdiich formed the girdle round th(‘ waist of 
the Asvins may be that part of the milky way tending from 
Citril to Asvini. When the surnmm' solstice was near the 
asterism Citra, this asterisrn used to appear* in eastern horizon 
at or before dawn and the Asvini with the liorse-head con- 
stellation-figure lay on the western horizon, the latter covered 
with clouds and darkness. The clouds used to be dispersed 
with rain and thunder and at tht‘ same time the daylight used 
to make its appearance. 


4. Visnu, 

Visnu has been invoked thrice aloru' and tw ice with Indra ; 
in one hymn (I. 22) lie has been praised alone in several passage.s 
and with Indra in others. Altogether he is eidr^gised or other- 
wise mentioned for about one hundred times. 

Visrni is friendly with the Asvins (1. 150. 5) and with Indra 
(1. 22. 19). Ho remains associated with Indra (1. 150. 5). 
He and Indra are regarded as the masters of Soma (VI. 09. 3). 
The Maruts protect the sacrifice for Visnu (I. 85. 7). 

Visnu is brilliant, seven-rayed (1. 155. 1), hundred-rayed 
(VII. 100, 3). He travels above the clouds with Indra (1. 155. 1 ). 

The essential feature of Visnu is his three strides (I. 154. 
2, 3 ; I. 22. 17, 18), which are meant for Indra (Vlll. 52. 3) 
and by which he travels round the worlds (1. 155. 4 ; VI. 49. 
13). He goes to his very distant abode by th(‘se three ste])s 
(I. 154. 3). His highest step (1. 22. 20, 21) has a well, full of 
honey (I. 154. 5). Twn of his steps are visible to men, but the 
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thinl one is heyond the flight of bini.s or beyond the idea of 
mortals (I. Ido. d : VII. 99. 2). Visnu is further called wide- 
going {urugdya) and wide-striding (urukrama). 

Visnu is said to sn[)|K)rt the earth by his rays (VII. 99. 3). 
Me supports the east sicle of the earth (VII. 99. 3). Like several 
other (leities, Visnu is regarded as supporting the worlds (1. 
Id4. 4 : VH. 99. 2). 

The ])rincipal deeds of Vi.siiu are closely similar to (or 
identicrd with) thos(‘ of Indra. A.ssoeiated with Indra, he killed 
Vdtra (\T. 20. 2) and destroyed tlie tricks of Vrsasipra (VTl. 
99. 4). He als() killtMl Varei and destroyed the strongholds 
of Sambara (\dl. 99. d). Again, Visnu made tin? circle of 
90x4 revolve like a wheel (1. Idd. 0). 

Vi.'^nu is of much less im])ortanee in the Vedas, but he 
cnm(‘s into gn'at ])rominence in the Brahmanas and in the 
l^uranas. I shall liere confine my attention to the Rigveda 
onlw 

It is unanimously held that Visnu represents the sun. His 
essential eliaraeteristic, namelw his three ste])s, has beeji dif- 
ferently interi)ret(‘d. llie three steps have been regarded as 
his going to the heavaai, sky, and earth l)y Hakapunl (Nirukta 
12. 19). Tlie comnuMitator, Durgaearya, considers th(‘ thi‘(‘e 
ste ps as th(‘ rise, ascaait to the mielsky anel setting of the sun. 
We take the three steps as the shifting of the sun from the 
equinoxe‘s to the solstice and from the .solstice to solstice. Be- 
ginning from the eejuinoctiid point in the mid-heaven, the first 
stc]) is the sun's northward }>assage to summer solstice, the 
second step is his ])assage from the sumnuu’ solstice to tl»e 
winter solstice at the o])]>osite side, and thc‘ thirtl step is his 
])assage from tlu' winter solstice })ack to the equinoctial ])oint. 
The })ositions of th<* two solstices are clear and distinct at the 
two (‘lids, but the common place of the two e(|uinoctial points 
is not visilile : tliis has aliaaidy been referrcal to (see above). 
Further. Vdsnu’s setting the (*ircle of 3fl() in motion (see above) 
evidently nders to the annual motion of the sun and not his 
daily [lassage through the sky. Lastly, his association with 
India and Ins works common to those of the latter as tlie god 
of summer solstice, is (piite cl(\ar. 



IV. Seasons. 


1 . Rbhus. 

Ilie RhhuH have bc'on invoked in .some seven hy?)nis ;mhI 
celebrated or simply nientioiie<l by name' in a large* numf)ei 
of scattered verses. 

Thev have been addressed as tin* sons of Sadlutnran 
(good archer) (I. 110. 2 ; III. 00. 1 : IV. ;i.>. 1 ; etc.), sons of 
Indnt (lir. 37. 4) and grandsons of Savasa (might) (III. 35. I : 
111.37.4). They have also l)een referred to as children of 
Mann (III. 00. 3) and as AdUya-^i (Vlll. 9. 12). 

Tlie liiihvs are bright (1. 101. 11 ; 1V\ 30. 5) like* the smi 
(T. 110. 4) ; they are* deft-handed (X. 00. 10), skilful (IV'. 

33. 1, <S), all-spreading (IV^. 34.0). leaders (of the world) (IV'. 

34. 9), and liolders of tbe heaven (X. 00. 10). 

Regarding their ornaments and e<jui})ments, we hear of their 
metal helmets and fair necklaces (IV. 37. 4) and of theij’ 
briglit car and fat steeds (1. 101. 7 ; l\^ 37. 4 \d I . IS. 1). 

The lp)hus are three in number : Rbhu, V ibhu (or Vibhva), 
and Vdja (1. 101. 0 ; IV^. 33. 3). Fire has l)een invoked as Rbhu 
on several occasions (TI. 1. 10 : etc.). 

The Rbhu.s hav(‘ been endowed with many |)owers. Ror 
corivejiience the works of the Rhhi(>s may be gioupcal under tAV«) 
lieadings ; their usual work and past deeds. Their usual work 
is to make the chariotc'cr skilful (IX. 22. 0). to lowei* 

the felly of the wheel of the chariot (Vlll. 75. 5), and 

spread the firmament in a moment (IV. 33. 1). Tlu\v also 
produce grass in the elevated regions and water in the low 
lands (1. 101. 11). They bring down Indra’s thund(‘rbolt from 
heaven. 

We are informed of many wonderful past deeds of the 
Rhhus ; (i) They rejuvenated the old and worn-out parents 
(I. 20. S ; 1. 110. S ; IV'. 33. 2. 4 ; ete.). (ii) They fashioned a 
car for the Asvins (1. 20. 3 ; IV. 33. 8 ; X. 105. 0 ; etc.), d'his 

three-wheeled car traverses tlie sky without hors(‘ and reins 

(IV^. 30. 1) ; it mov es in a circle without turning (I V. 30. 2) ; 
and wlien this ear rises in the heaven, the maiclen of the sky 
(Kanya) makes her appearance (X. 39. 12). (iii) They marie a 
cow (1. 101. 3 : IV. 34. 9), which is omniform {viAvaru])d) 
(I. 101.0) and yields nectar (1. 20. 3 ; 111. 00. 2 ; etc.). The eow 
was formed out of liide (1. llO. S) or drawn out from the* hidt^ 
(I. 101. 7 ; ete.). They again ensated the mother (eow) from 
the young (calf). They fashioned the cow for lij'haspati who 
drove np the ornniform (vihmrupa), while Indrn yok(Ml tlio two 
steeds and the Asvins yoked the car (1. 101. 0). They also 

( 43 ) 
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piotectod the cow up to (the end of) the (whole) year and formed 
lier lim])s out of the flesh througliout the whole year and ])ro- 
teeted her beauty up to the end of the year (TV. 33. 4). (iv) 
They tlivided the cup devised by Tvastr (T. 20. 5) w4io is also 
mentioned as an Astira (I. 111. 3, 5 ; 1. 101. S : 111. 00. 2 : IV. 
35. 2, 3 : etc.). The eldest said that he should divide the cup 
into two, the second said that he should divide it into three, and 
the youngest that ho should divide it into four (IV". 33. 5). 
When Tva.'^tr said that those who have defied th(» drinking cu]) of 
llie go<ls should be killed, the Rbhus took anotluM* name from 
tliat time and the maiden (Kanya) pleases them by calling them 
l)y that Jiame (1. 101. 5). VV’hen Rbhus had broken the cup into 
four ])ieces, Tva??tr concealed himself amongst the women (I. 
101. 4). Tn other places we are told that Tvastr ex|)resscd liis 
desire (t})at the cup should be so broken) (IV. 33. 0) and 
])?‘aise(I them (1\". 33. 5). The Rbhus again made the cup (1. 
101. 0). The cup is brilliant like the day (IV. 33. 0). (v) They 

made a steed out of another (1. IGl. 7), pr(‘pared a shoulder- 
guard, separabal the earth from the heav^en, and produced a 
beautiful son (IV. 34. 9). 

Owing to their wojiderful deeds they gained immortality 
although they were mortal beings (1. 110. 4; III. 003 ; IV. 
30. 4), They also obtained the friendship of various gods — 
Rhliu of Indra, Vibhu of Varuna^ and Vaja of the gods 
(IV. 33. 9). 

are told that one holds water to V>e the best, another 
fire, and the last one growth (vigour) (I. 101. 9). 

There is a passage (I. J04. 44) which runs thus: Three, 
jn-ovided with hair, look at the whole year in sequence of the 
rlus (seasons) ; of them, one strews (scatters), one sees the 
universe with his activity (work) ; of one there is motion, 
though no appearance (definite work) is seen. vSayana takes 
them to be the fire, sun, and wind. They may equally well be 
tak(m as the three Bbhus, whose functions are to giv^e rise to 
rain, to produce growth of vegetation and nothing in succes- 
sion. 

Lastly, there is a story concerning the Rbhus. They came 
to the house of the sun (named as agohya in some places) 
(I. 1 10. 2) and lay in his house. When they slept (in the house 
of the agobya), they asked the sun ‘ who awakens us here ? ’ 
Tlu' sun answered ' the awakening dog ; (it is a) complete 
year: reveal yourselves’ (I. 161. 11). In another hymn 

(l\\ 33. 7) we are told that when the Rbhus remain in the house 
of the sun for twelve days, they make the fields full of harv^est 
and the rivers full of water. 

I shall now discuss the physical basis of the Rbhus. 

The word Rbhii means ‘ dexterous, skilful ’ ; the word 
Vibhu ‘ the eminent ’ and the word Vaja ‘ the vigorous.’ 

Following Sayana (in his commentary on I. 110. 0), some 
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of the oriental scholars, as Wilson, etc., hold tliat the Ithhus 
are son’s rays. Max Muller states that the names are meant 
for the sun or Indra in many places. Weber takes niem to 
mean the genii of creative time, past, present, and future. 
Others, as Ludwig, Zimmer, Kaegi, Hillebrandt, and Hardy 
rightly hold them as the genii of three .seasons (See ^Vlacdoneir.s 
Vedic Mythology, p. 133). I shall discuss this view fully 
below. 

That the Jibh us are the three seasons or rather their presid- 
ing deities can be well maintained from the following evidences : 
(i) Many acts attributed to the Rblius, as, for instance, tlie produc- 
tion of grass on the elevated regions and collection of water iji 
low lands, bringing down of Indra’s thunderbolt, preparing 
harvest-field and hlling of rivers with water, arc really works of 
nature intimately connected with seasonal variations, (ii) The 
Rbhus are three in number. Let us se(‘ with what seasons 
they «are connected. Although the Indian year is at the jtresent 
day divided into six seasons, we have reason tcj believe that the 
division was very variable in the Vedic and Brahmanic times. 
Wo find the lowest number of two, summer and wintci', in the 
Smrtis (Sabda-kalpadriima, artiek' ' rlu'), but wo have no evi- 
dence in the Rigveda. Htioh a division is (fuite feasible in the 
north-w^est portion of India (Panjab and 8ind) where there are 
two extremely hot and cold seasons with or without scanty rains. 
Next comes the division into three : w inter, summer, and rainy 
season (according to the Smrtis). In Kigveda there are two 
passages (1. 164, 2, 48) in which a year has been said to consist 
of three ndbhis (navels). ILere is mention of three seasons 
in iSatapatlia Brahmana (111. 4. 4. 17 ; XL 5. 4. 21) and 
Kaujjitaki Brfihmana (XI. 7), where each of them is taken to 
consist of 120 days. »Sayana enuTnerates them as (jnsyna 
(summer), varsd (rainy season), and hemmiia. In smrtis they 
are sita (winter),^ grlsma, and varsd. The hemanta has been 
said to be last in datapath a Braiimana (I. 5. 3. 13), or middle in 
Taittiriya Brahmana (111. 11. 10. 4). Such a division is con- 
firmed when we consider the climatic condition of the Jndo- 
gangetic plain that has a summer monsoon attended with more 
or loss heavy rain and a more equable temi)crature all the yeai* 
round. The hemanta evidently means the winter. Next W(‘ 
have mention of live seasons in Tandy a Brahmana (Xll. 4. 8; 
XII. 2. 3j, Satapatha Brahmana (IL 2. 3. 14 ; 11. 5. 2. 16 ; 
111. 1. 4. 20 ; 111. 1. 4. 5), and Aitareya Brahmana (T. 1). In the 
last work it is tlistinctlv’ mentionetl that hemanta and Ai,slra 
(w inter) have been taken to represent one. In Rigveda we have 
mention of five divisions of the cycle of the year (1. 164. 13) 
and five fellies of th(‘ wheel of the sun (1. 164. 14). The divi- 
sion into* five is rather secondary to the division into six. The 
division into six seasons has been mentioned many times in 
the Brahman as and has also been indicated in the Rigveda 
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(1. lOI. 13), Lastly, there is a eoiiiiting of seven seasons in 
the Brnlnnanas (8ata|)at}ia, VI. 0. 1. 14; IX. 3. 1. 11); etc.; 
4’aittiriya 111. S. 3. 3 in a year of I/> months). This is also seen 
in lligveda (1. IM. 3, 15) ; iliere are three which are paired, and 
a single one fun|)aired). Tliis counting howt^ver takes into con- 
sidoration an intercalary month. 41ie names of all the seasons 
are foimd in tlu^ Rigvc<la. Of them, the term gharma (which 
meant hr it in the Vediij times) occurs alioiit 24 times and has 
heen iis(‘d to mean the lieat of the tire and the sun (distinctly 
pointing to tlie summer lieat in many places). The term grisma 
occurs once (X. UO. ti) only. Th(‘ term pravrls (rainy scauson) 
occurs tw ice (X. 103. 3, 7). The term varsa dries noloiaair in the 
l’igv(*da. Tlie word sarad (autumn) occurs about 30 times 
throughout the work (in all the mandalas) and has been used 
in the sens(‘ of a yi^ar, indicating a y(‘ar-end. The term hemanla 
oreurs one(' in X. Itil. 4, wIku'c it points to an end of the year. 
4’he term hima (winter) occurs ten times in tlie first, second, 
fifth , sixth, and eighth mandalas and in some passages (1. 04. 14 ; 
1 1 . 33. 2 : V. 54. 15) ; it indicates year-ending. There is no men- 
tion of the term Al,iira whicli is used for the winter season 
in later periods (See Amarakosa). Lastly the term vasania 
(spring) oc<mrs t wiee (X, DO. 0 : X. 101. 4) and in one passage it 
is made to indicatr^ tlie year-ending. We find that the terms 
gharma, saracf and hinia oeeur many times in earlier hymns as 
sliown by tlu^ name of their composers and by their grammatical 
piHMiliarities (see Arnold’s ffisiorical Vedic Grammar) and the 
otiieis in the lat(‘r ones. Hence we may take tlioso three as the 
names of seasons into which a year used to be div^ided in the 
early Vedic jjcriod. Hence wo may take the summer, autumn, 
and winter as the three re^eognised seasons of the early VTxlio 
jieriod. We are told that Rbha obtained friendship with Indra, 
\’ibhn with \5inma, and Vaja with the gods. From this we may 
infer that Rhhn is conneett^d with tlie summer, Vibhii with the 
autumu, and V;1 ja with the winter. The same idea seems to 
be also SLiggi'sted when we are informed that one of them likes 
tire, another water, and the third one growth or vigour, (’on- 
sidering the derivative meanings and the various deeds of the 
Rhhns I think that the summer ineludes the rainy season, 
tlie autumn includes the hemanta as well, and the hima (winter) 
includes the spring. 

1 sliall now^ show^ to what extent the various fiinetioiis as- 
signed to t he Rbhiis can be reconciled or appropriately interpreted 
in the light of the above views. The derivative meanings of the 
nanies of tfie Rbhii^ are more or less obscure. Tlie dexterity 
on tlu' part of Rbhu may have some bearing on the w orks of 
h(‘at in nature. The eminence of Vibhu. in connection with 
rains may he related to the harvest supplying provision (hence 
the superiority over others). The vigour of imja indicates the 
bodily vigour and strength whicli occurs in w inter. 
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Sudhanva, the father of the H})hiis, is prohahlv the si«ni 
Sagittarius and f)rohahly the year-I)eginning and hence tlie 
beginning of the seasons used to be counted from tiie sign. 

Tlie usual Morks ot tlie Rbhus more or less reefer to the 
conditions of tlic sky and the surface of the earth at the time 
of the ]»cayy rains with attendaait thunderstorms. 

Tlie past deeds of tlie Kblius can also be well interpreted 
The parents are none i)ut the lieavmi and the earth (dya\a- 
])ithivl) and tlunr rejuvenation means the revival of tli(‘ luxuri- 
ant growth of vegetation on the surface of the earth and the 
reappearance of the clear filue sky. The Asvins’ triangular car 
is the triangle formed by tlie prinei|>al stars of the zodiacal con- 
stellation bliaraM. Its fashioning peihajis indicates its apjiear- 
an(;e above the horizon in the clear cloialloss sky after the 
rains. The ' niauhai of the sky ’ is more a])f)ro])riately the 
sign Virgo than tlu^ ‘morning’, as interprett*d l>y Sayana. 
being the fourth sign from Aries (4/o>7/g lioth ibis and 
Mrgo can be seen at, the same time abov e tbe liori/on. As the 
Asvins are intimately connected with iisa in many liviniK. of the 
Higveda, Siiyaiia was led to this conclusion. Tiie appearance of 
the rains and thunderstorms is indicated by tlicir fashioning of 
indra’s steed and the lii inging down of his bolt. Tlie cow seems 
to be tlio cloud and the nectar the rains. In some places t)i<^ 
surface of the earth might have been intended by the cow ( I\\ 
33. 4). Tvastr’s cup, as already inttu‘|)reted by the oriental 
scholars, is the moon’s disk. This is dist iiictly indiealed w hen 
wo are told that the (?ii]) is brilliant like the day. The division 
of the cu]) into two, three, and four pieces max' be taken to 
indicate that the s(‘asons w(;re made to commenee with half- 
rnoou (first or last quarter) one-third- moon and one-fourth-moon 
(last two corresponding to crescents, that is. its dilh'nmt phases) ; 
and their rofasliioning of the cu|> means the; formation of the 
full-moon. The origin of one steed from aiioth(*r and tlie birth 
of a bcaiitiful (strong) child evidently refer to tlu' breeding and 
gestation occurring in some particular season. The se^iiaralicm 
of the earth from the sky prohalily indicates the clearing of the 
sky and hence its clear distinction from the earth after the 
rains. The making of a shoulder-guard is jierhaps the jirodue- 
tion of bodily vigour (strong arms and shoulders) under the 
influence of a bracing climate. 

The story of the Rbhus sleej>ing in the abode of the sun 
and their awakening by the dog as the year was at an end leads 
us to the following astronomical interpretation : (i) 4be abode 
of the sun is a part of his apparent circular jiath tlirougli the 
heaven, that is, the eclii)tie. (ii) Tlie sleeping of tin; Rbhus for 
12 days in the abode of the sun means that the f)rogress of tlie 
season becomes very much slowed or comes nearly to a stand- 
still. This also indicates the slowing of the sun’s journey 
through the heaven or, what is the same thing, llu; skjwing 
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clown of the speed of th{> revolution of the earth round the sun. 
This slowing takes place to the greatest extent in a (;ertaia 
point of the earth’s elliptical orbit round the sun known as the 
aphelion. 8een from the earth the sun is seen to occupy just 
the opposite point, the perihelion, where the motion of the sun 
is seen to be greatly slowed down. The slowing of the pro- 
gress of the season has nothing to <lo with the winter solstice 
as lield by the oriental scholars. This misa|>prchension arose 
from the fact that the perihedion is at prc\sent at a distance of 
few degrees from the w inter solstice, (iii) The dog awvakoning the 
Rbhus is the l)rilliant star, Sirius, so well-known to th? 
ancients, (iv) Tlie season was Aamd at that times, which repre- 
sented the (uid of the year. Wc may now^ infer tliat the period 
in which the actual observation was made was characterized 
by the coincidence or closeness of the sun’s position in the 
perihelion with the autumn and the ludiacal sotting of the 
Sirius. There is reason to believe that thf‘ beginning of a year 
in ancient times was generally coimte<l from an Cipiinox or a 
solsti(te ; hence we may su|)])ose that the perihclionic position 
of th(i sun and the aiitumnal ecpiinox wore more or less coin- 
cident at that time. lilotli the perihelion and the ecpiinoctial 
points are movable ; they revolve in o])posite directions. We 
can find out the approximate time of their (ioincidence from the 
following calculation : 

The distance of the perihelion from the vernal equino.x in 
Jan. 0, 1900, according to Newcomb is 

281" 13' 15" 4-61 89"- 03 Td-T' 63T2 4-0'. Oli'P 
wdiero T=a century. 

The position from the autumnal equinox is then 
281"13Mr)"4-0189-' 03T+1"* OJT^ + O"’ 012'P~180” 

= 101" 13' 15"-|-61S9^- 03T4-etc. 

Taking the motion of the perihelion 16"' 89 for a year and 
calculating hacii wards the number of years for the arc of 
101" 13' 15", we find that the perihelion and autumnal equinox 
coiucid('d some 5887 years ago, that is, in 3987 B.(J. 

The position of the vernal equinox at the above epoch, 
taking the approximate annual motion of the equinoxes to be 
50"* 25, was 

5887 X 50"- 25, or 82" 101 ' 2" 

l)elund the present position. As the present ^josition of thi‘ 
vernal equinox is placed in the sign PisoLs at a distance of 
IS" 44' from the beginning of the sign Aries, its position at the 
above period was 

82" 10' 21" — 18" 44' or 63" 26' 21" behind the beginning of 
the sign Ai’ies. This corresponds to the beginning of the sign 
Gemini. The star Sirius, placed at about 82" from the begin- 
ning of the sign Aries, used to appear in the sky in the evening 
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at about the end of the year. The autumnal equinox was 
placed in the beginning of tlie sign Sagittarius and used to 
ind L^to the end and beginning of t he year. 

2. Rtu. 

One conijdete hymn (T. 15) is dedicated to rtu, where nK)st 
of the eminent deiti(‘s have been asked to drink Soma with lier 
(Ktu) in ad(iition. Mentioned in more than thirty passages 
she is Soma’s mother (11. 13. 1). The sun is a division of rtii 
(Tl. 38. 4). Agni (V. 12. 3 : X. 2. 1.), Indra (111. 47. 3 ; 
X. 99. 10), Rbhus (IV. 34. 7), and the sun (111. 20. 4) are called 
the originators or masters of rtu (rlupd). The sun and moon 
have arranged for her (X. S5. IS). Day after day and itu 
after rtu arc passing (X. 18. 5). In one pas.sage (VII. 103. 9) 
it is said that the frogs flo iK)t envy the twelve ritus ; when 
the rainy season comes after the year is over, the frogs, liaving 
sufTered from the summer lieat, come out of tJieir holes (VII. 
103. 9). 

'Fherc^ are other passages where rtu is used for ‘ time 
This use is contiiied to the hymns of tlie tenth mandala. But, 
considering the above passages, one is justified in thinkiiig 
that the word was originally used to mean * month ’. Only 
in later times the sense was changed for time in general. It 
does not seem to have been used for ‘ season ’ in any |)lace. 

We have nvrnerous inferences to ritus as seasons (five or six 
number) in the Brahmanical literature. 



V. PL.AXETS. 


1. PlaneJs in general. 

Tliere are sev'cral passagc.s in tlu! liigvxda which seem to 
nder to j)l{uiet.s. 

Ill VI II. 14- h, the stars {tdrahd) are said to have been 
fixed and made immovable hy ludra. On tlie eoiitrarv, tliere 
is mention of movdng Inminons bodies in the firmament (heav en). 
In 1. 37. 9, we are told that tlu‘ firmament is fixed ; the 6/nAs* 
can tiv' througli it. Again, Varnna is said to know the track 
of birds living in the firmament and of tlu‘ boats living in 
the ocean (v^ast skv) (I. 25. 7). Ihi.san’s golden boats ply In 
tlie in‘av^en (VI. 5S. 3). In all tliese pa.ssages, the birds and 
boats may be taken for jilanets. There ai‘(‘ two otlier terms. 
fiL'm and adhimryn, vvdiieh may refer io planets again, kksa 
means oiu? which sprinkles or emits (spark or light). Adhvaryu 
means one who lights the sacrificial fii*(‘ — secondarily, one 
wlio lights fire in the lieav^en, which glitters in tlx* h(*aven. In 
ill. 7. 7, we are informed that the seven Brahmanas are guard- 
ing their fav'ourite X)laee with five Adhvaryus ; and that the* 
immortal Uksas of the sky are regularly moving towards the 
east. Again, in I. 195. it), we an* told that the five Uksas 
which move in tlie sky liave their motion stopped now', in 
the first of these tw’o last ])assages, I take tlie seven Brahmanas 
as the constellation Great Hear (Sa p/ar.^i). The five Adhvaryus 
may be the five plaix'ts (see ilillebrandt : V'edwche AI i/thologic, 
]){). 3, 423). In tlx* secoixl passage, we have reference to 
the stationary yjosition or retrograde motion of tlie planet.s. 
J..astlv', the earth has been qualified as Uksa (IV. 50. 1, 2). 
Hence she might liave l>eeu taken as oiu* of tlx* planets. 

The two deities Brhaspati and Vena, considered below, 
l)(*rhaps r(*present Jiqiiter and Venus. 

2. Ilrhaspnti. 

Brhaspati is invoked in some eleven hymns and in part of 
another hymn. In two hymns he is praised with Lndra. Alto- 
gether, he is mentioned or eulogised some hundred ami s(*venty 
times or more. He seems to be closelv (jonru^cted with Agni 
(1. 3S. 13 ; HI, 20. 2 ; etc.). 

Brliasyiati is the same deity as Brahnianasjiati, as he is 
addressed in ll. 23, by both the nanu*8. 

Brhaspati is seven-moutVied (IV. 50. 4), seven-iieaded 
(X. 07. 1), and seven-rayed (IV". 50. 4). He is hundred- winged 
(Vil. 97. 7). All these epithets seem to refer to his brilliancy. 

( r>o ) 
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He irt (listiuetly called bright (1. iOO. I ; III. (>2. 7), bright 
like a meteor (X. 58. 4) and rmidy and goldeii-coIourcMl (V. 
43. 12). His close relationship with Fir(‘ may have something 
to do with these characters. He has a beautiful tongue (1. 11)0. 
1 ; IV^. 50. 1). He is clear-voiced (Vli. 1)7. 5). He is great 
(1. 11)0. 8) and mightv (1. 11)0. 3, 8). He is blue-l)aekeO 
(V. 43. 12). 

Of tile implenuMits, Brhaspati has a bolt (1. 40. 8 ; 11. 30. 
D), a bow with arrows (II. 24. S), and a golden a\e w4heli 
4'vastr sliarpens (X. 53. D). His ear is })right, cleaves tlie clouds 
{(/otrahhid), uinl knows the heaveji (JI. 23. 3). His steeds are 
|•uddy (Vll. 1)7. O). 

Brhaspali’s al)ode is l)eaiitiful (Vll. 1)7. 7) and is situated 
in a lun)inous region (VI. 73. I) at a very iiigh distant place 
(V. 50. 3). Again he is said to have thna' abodes (IV'. 50. 1). 

Brhaspati is the father of the gods (luminaries) (11. 27. 3 ; 
IV'. 50. 0). He is tlie eldest (jy<‘Stha). Kodasi (Heaviai-eartli) 
is his mother (V^lf. 1)7. 8). He was given birtli to In Tvastr 
(II. 23. 17). He was bom first (VJ. 73. 1) and was ])orn by 
divine law’ (X. 07. 1). Again, he is said to have been l>orn 
first in the high s()ace of the luminous region (IV. 50. 4). 

Tile deeds of Jirhaspati are closely similar to those of India. 
Me destrovs darkness (ll. 23. 3: X. 08. 5), cleaves the clouds 
(11. 24. 4 • VI. 73. 1), causes rainfall (I. 11)0. 1, 8 ; VJ. 73. 1 ; 
etc.), and loosens the fixed ones and uproots them (11. 24. 3). 
He rent Vala (IV. 50. 5 : 11. 24. 3), and killed tlie Saml>aras 
(II. 24. 2), Vrtras (V^l. 73. 2) and helped Indra in killing tlie 
followers of Krisna (VMfl. DO. 15). He o])(uu‘d up the rocky 
door with the help of the noisy geese (probably the Maruts) 
(X. 07. 3). He opened the door for the downpour of rain in 
the autumnal months (11, 24, 5). He released the cows (light) 
from inside the mountains (darkne.ss) (II. 23. 18; IV. 50. 5; 
X. 07. 4 ; X. 08. 2 : ete.). When the multiform water (risra- 
ruparn vdjam) became agitated, Brhaspati ascend(*d to the 
upper part of the heaven ; the various luminaries praised him 
(X. 07. 10). Like many other deities, Brliaspati is reganh'd 
as having made the eiids of the earth steady (IV\ 40. 1). He is 
also called the lord of a flock (gods ?) (II. 23. I). Several minor 
deeds are also assigiuMl to him (1. 18. 2 ; etc.). 

Brhaspati is regarded as the presiding deity of the ast<‘rism 
Tisya (Pnsya) (Taitt. Sam. 4. 4, 10, 1 ; Taitt. Br. I. 5, 1, 2 ; 
3. i. 1, 5 ; Vhxlahga-jyotisa). 

Maedonell (Vedic M f/tholofjij, pp. 103-4) has discussed the 
views of all the oriental seholans. Maedonell remarks that he 
was a representative of Agni at first, later became the deity 
of Tisya and in ])Ost-V(Mlie times as the planet Jupiter. 

1 can find no reason wliy we should not regard him as tlie 
planet Jupit(‘r even in the Vedie times. The characteristic's 
of Brhaspati lead us to this coiudusion. He stands next to 
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Venus in brilliancy. His characteristic deeds evidently refer 
to his rising in the sky during the summer monsoon. 

3. Veiia, 

This deity is invoked in a single hymn (X. 123. 1), although 
the name occurs several other times in the Rigveda. In the 
singular, it lias been used to qualify the sun (1. S3. 5), Indra 
(I. til. 14), and Brhaspati (I. 139. 10), signifying brilliancy or 
beauty. It lias also been used in the same sense in the plural in 
several other passages (1. 50. 2 ; IX. 04. II ; IX. 73. 2 ; etc.). 

Vena is a inessenger of Vanina (X. 123. 0). He has a 
bright appearance and his back (or surface) is seen (I. 123. 2). 
He is also called bright -wombed (X. 123. 1). He has bright 
wings (X. 123. 0, 7). He holds a spotted wcajion and has a 
shining armour (X. 127. 7). 

Vena remains brilliant on the top of the sky (X. 123. 2) 
where he travels (X. 123. 3). He is reddish in colour (IX. 21. 
5). He is said to be one remaining in the womb of the spotted 
(heaven) (X. 123. 1). He arises in the sky and wanders in a 
high placi? (X. 123. 7). He is a swift mover (X. 123. 8). He is 
called a celestial musician (X. 123. 4, 5), and is said to roar like 
a buffalo (X. 123. 4). Vena is also connected with lightening 
(apsara) as his lover (X. 123. 5). He is again called a pourer 
(of rain 1) (X. 12.3. <S). 

Vena is connected witli the moon in two passages. The 
moon is said to order Vena (IX. 21. 5). Vena remains in 
the heaven of the moon above the sky (Vlll. (>3. 1). 

There is a passage (IV^. 58. 4) in which we are told that 
Indra brought out the luminous bodies that were concealed 
in three x>hices in the clouds (gosu). Again, we are told (X. 
123. 8) that, when Vena makes his apiiearance by his bright- 
ness in the firmament, the sun illuminates the third worhl 
(third part of the sky) with his wdiitc light. 

Taking into account his brightness, place in the heaven, 
and connection with the moon, I regar<l Vena as the planet 
Venus. The close similarity in name and identical significance 
in their derivation (see Century Diciionnry, word ‘Venus') 
are confirmatory evidences of this view . 



VI. Stars, AsTicriisMs, and Constellations. 


A. Deities connected vAth Stars. 

1. Aja Ei'apdt. 'Die nanit* of tlie deitv' fK'(*urs six tiinos 
(II. :n. 5: VI. 50. 15: VII. 35. 13; X. Vu. 4; X. 00. ll). 
Ifo has been invoked five times with Ahirbiidlina, thrice witli 
f lie sea, twice with the earth, and once with several other deities, 
as the sun, i\vQ._Prsni, Brhaspati^ river, sky, roarinj^ clovul, 
Sindh a, Rkhus, A pa. an<l Sarascafi. In one |)assaj^e (X. 05. 
13) he has l)een called a roarer and one pro\4ded with the 
t h u nderbol t ( pdvlrahl ) . 

The name also occurs in the Wdiite and Black Yajur\'(‘das. 
In Vajasaneyl Sainhita (5. 35) Aja Bka|)at and Ahirl)udhna 
hav’^e b(HMi designated as qdrhapatya Fire, but in Taittirna 
Sainhita (1, 3. 3) Aja Ekapat lias been so called and Ahirbiidhna 
as daksina (southern) Fire. 

In Atharvaveda (XIX. 11. 3) we are told that liohiia 
(tlie sun) gav(‘ origin to the lieaven and earlh and that Aja 
Fka])rit was placed there. 

The name of the deity also occurs in tin* Brahmanas. In 
Taittiriya Brahmana (3. 1, 2, 8) the sun has been ( .died Aja 
Ekapat and in two other places of the same work (J, 5. 1, 5 : 
3. 1, 2, 9) we are told tliat Prosthapada is placed on the east of 
Aja^ Ekapat and Ahirbudhna on the north of Prosthajiada. 
In oatapatha Braliniana (8. 2, 4. 1) \^ e an* told that the goat 
climbed up after having become one-footed. 

In Mahabharata (I. 121) Aja Ekapat, Ahirbudlnia, and 
Mrgavyadha have been counted amongst tlie eleven Kudras. 

Yaska in his Nirukta (12, 30) says that Aja Ekapat is 
one who walks with one Ic^g or one who ])rotects or drinks witli 
one leg. The author of Xighantu (5, 0) regards him as a (k‘ity. 

In Yajusa-jyotisa (SI. 10) and Arca-jyotisa (SI. 9) we get 
tlie names in place of the asterism.s Purva-pro.sthapada and 
Uttara-bhadrapada. Again Aja Eka])at has been r(‘garded as 
tlie lord of Purva-bhadrapada (same as Purva-prosthaparla) and 
Aliirbudhna as that of Uttara-bhadrapada. In Pitainaha- 
siddhanta (an old astronomical work) we find the names of Aja 
and Ahirbudhna after Dhani-stlux in the list of asbuisms with 
a north latitude (that is, placed north of the ecli])tic). In 
Vrddhavasistha-.sidflhanta (Ch. 8, 81. 8) we are told that the 
twT) Ajapaiias are ])laced on the north, evidently ref<‘rring to 
Aja Ekapat and Ahirbudhna. In another place ((4i. 8. SI. 2()) 
we find that Ahirbudhna <loes not flisappear under the sun’s 
rays (that is, it is placed higher up from the path of the sun). 
In Soma-siddhanta (4, 0, 32) and Surya-siddhanta (8, 10) we 

( 53 ) 
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find the two Bliadrapadas mentioned in place of Aja Ekapat 
and Ahirbiidhna. 

Both and Boehtlingk (in their Wiu'terbiieh) tbinks Aja 
Ekapat as the one-footed lord of the storm. Bloomfield, 
Victor Henry, and Wallis (in his (^)smology of the Bigveda, 
p. 54) take liim as the sun. Tlie view must have been derived 
from the Taittiriya Saijihita. Hardy calls him the moon. Ber- 
gaigne thinks him some isolatcMl, hidden or unintelligible dAveller 
on land. Maedonell regards him as the |)ersonification of 
lightening {Vedic Mythology, pp. 7.*b 74). 

(‘onsidering what we find in the above-mentioned works, 
T am unabh^ to accept any of the al)ove views and from the 
evidences we have in the Brahmanas and the astronomical works 
1 ani led to the view that the two deities in question rej)resent 
twf) stars. 

We see tJiat, at the time when the Yajusa-jyotisa and 
Arcajvotisa were composed (or compiled). Purva-bhadrapada 
and Ihtara-bhadrapada were respectively known as Aja Ekapat 
and Ahirbiidhna. 

In Taittiriya Saiphita (4, 10, 13) ami Maitravani Sainliita (2, 
15, 20) two asterisms named Prosthapadii are mentioned in their 
list; in Katliaka, Sandiita (30. 13) the two asterisms are named 
Prostha])a(la and Uttara-prosthapada. Again in Taittiriya 
Biahmana we find mention that Prost-hapada is placed on 
the east of Aja Ekapat and Ahirbiidhna on the north of Prostha* 
pada. d'he two Prosthapadas, according to the later astro- 
nomical works, are tln^ Pfirva- and Uttara-bhadrapadas. Each of 
the two asterisms consi.sts of two principal stars, one of whicli 
forms tlio junction-star. Tin* junction-star of the Purva-bhadra- 
pada is a Pegasi ; it is ])laced on the south ; the other star is 
P IV^gasi, placinl on the north. The two stars of the Uttara- 
bhadiapada ari^ a Andromedae (on the north) and y Pegasi 
(on tlu^ south). The Purva-bhadrapada, again, is jdaced on the 
ea st < >f U tt a ra - bh ad rapa d a . Tf t h f o ii r st a rs of th e t w^o a steri sm s 
are joined together we get a four-side^d figure. Following the 
view of Taittiriya Brahrnana, w(‘ consider Aja F^kapat as a 
Pegasi. The Prosthajiada of the same work, viz. y Pega.si, is 
plac(‘d on the (‘ast of a Pegasi. a Andromeilae, placinl on the 
north of a Pegasi, is Ahirbmlhna. 

1 shall now' try to explain the meaning of the name of 
Aja Ekapat. W(* know' that the* sign Aquarius is jiartly formed 
by three-fourths of Purva-lihadrapada and the sign Pi.sces is 
formed by one-fourth of Purva-bhadrapada and tlie whole of 
Uttara-bhadrapada. The sign (Vapricornus (Malrtra) is placed 
before .Vquariirs. Although the Hindu figure of the sign Capri- 
cornus is represented by a fi.sh-like animal with a long proboscis, 
the figure according to ancient Babylonian, Greek, and Arabian 
astronomy consisted of the front half of a goat with two front legs 
above and the hinderhalf of a fish below' (as the name sugge.sts). 
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It is lii^hly probable tliat tbe two le^s of tlie ^oat were made to 
extend in siieh a way that tbe stars a Pegasi and x Androtnedae 
were placed, ojk' on each leg. We eixn Ihereliy undei-stand wliy 
the two stars were calle<l Ajapadas in th(‘ Vrddhavasistha- 
siddhanta. The change of the name to Prostha])ada (which 
means the leg of an ox or of cattle in general) makes ns l>elieve 
that the original figtin* of the goat was later changed to an ox 
or to cattle in geiuTal. 

Lastly, we come to the interpretation of the attributes (.f 
Aja Pkapat. His attributes as a roarer and the holder of the 
thunderbolt and his prais(‘ with tlie river, sea, and dusty earth 
lead to the idea that lu" was closely eonma'ted with storms and 
rains. In th<^ ancient western astronomy we find that tin* sign 
Aquarius represents the sun as giver of rains and produc(‘r 
of storms, ddius we can easily understand why the deitv is 
c()nneet(‘d with storms and rains. We furthei’ know that in 
northeiai India the summer solstice is connected with storms 
ami rains. In such a case we may tlnnk that the hymn was 
composed from observations taken at the time when the summer 
solstice was passing through the .sign Aquarius which u.sed to 
rise in tin* heaven at night with the stars y. Pegasi ajui a Andro- 
medae appearing at the eastern horizon. Tliis happened sonm- 
time between 2000"2500 B.(A 

In this connection we may merition that the phras<‘s dero- 
dhdrtd sindhu and sawndriya Apah in X, Oo. 13, seem to refer 
to celestial and not to earthly objects. The first- phrase signify- 
ing ‘Sindhu (river) supporting the heaven' probably means 
tin* long branching milky way. Tbe othei* |>hrase meiining 
‘ Apali l>elonging to the sea ' indicat (*s a star of tin* same name 
(see Apah). 

2. Apdm Napdi. Tln> deity has been invoked in one 
complete hymn (U. 35) and in one verse (V. 11. 10). The 
name also occurs in four other ])laces (1. 143. 1 : 111. 5. 3 ; 
VTir. 44, 10 : V. <S, 5) wh(‘re the term has been used to fjualifv 
hire. This use, as we shall see l)(*low', has soiiic im|)ortant signi- 
ficance regarding the physical natun* of the deity Apani Xapat. 

We are informed of certain cbaraeteristics of the deity. 
He has ])een called a roarer (11. 35. 1). He is brilliant (II. 
35. 3, 4, 7, 0, 1 1, 13), gold-like, and of a golden colour (11. 35. 10). 
His rays are bt*autiful (II. 35. II). He is also called dsvhf wd, 
that is. spreading (brilliant) like gold. He is placed above tin* 
firmament (TI. 35. 0) and his abode is in the high regioji (II. 
35. 14). He sits on the place made of gold (II. 35. S). He 
feeds on nectar {II. 35. 5). It has been said that the Horse 
and Apam Xajnlt were born high up (in the heaven)- Apam 
Napat is found to be conneetcfl with water in various ways : 
He is full of water (II. 35. 8). He is the womb of the show'(‘ier 
(V. 41. 30). He, being fille<l with water, becr)mes pregnant 
in w’ater and (again) ta.ste.s or drinks the sann* water as a child 
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(II. 35. 13). He is surroiinrled by water (II. 35. 3, 4, 7~9). 
The Avaters meet (witli one anotlier) ; others come to meet with 
them ; and they equally satisfy the watery plaee formed into 
river (IT. 35. 3). The waters, having a tendency to run to- 
gether, make Apfun Napat brilliant in the firmament (IT. 35. 3). 
The waters are golden in colour and their conrse is crooked 
(II. 35. 9). Three goddesses hold the food of Aparn Napat : tliey 
are as though mad(^ of water and they move in water (11. 35. 5), 
The (M)W of A])ain Napat is a milk-givtT and bestower of rain 
(IT. 35. 7). The other worlds are the branches of Apam Napat 
(If. 35. 8). The herbs grow for him. 

Wo do not find the name of Aparn Napat in the BrahmaTias. 
In Nighantii (5. 4) he is regarded as the grandson of Apah. 
He is considered as the god of the middle region. 

In the ancient astronomical works of tlu' Hindus (Vrddha- 
vasistha-siddhanfa 8. 12 : Bralima-siddhanta 2. 177 ; Soma-sid- 
dhanta 4. 0. 12 ; Surya-siddhanta K. 21), we get mention of a 
star, named A fmm Vatsa (0 Virginis) : this is ])Iace(l in the 
sign Virgo. The sign Virgo is cliaracterised by numerous 
nebula?, many of which can be seen with the naked eye. The 
moderiA constellation figure of the sign is that of a vurgin holding 
a bunch of wheat in the left liand. ‘ In Egypt, Virgo was asso- 
ciated witli Isis and it was reportc'd that she formed the Milky 
Way by throwing millions of Mdicat-heads in the heaven. ' 
Sometimes she is shown with wings {Enc. Brit., 14th edit., the 
figure in the article ‘constellation’). Again other Avornen 
uso<l to be also represented with the virgin in the same sign, 
a and y Virginis used to represent two goddesses. The virgin 
was often represented with lier daughter (sec Whyte’s Consiella- 
tion>s and their History, 1928, pp. 123-7). 

In Av^esta, we find something about Apani Napat. He is 
the god of water and liv^es in the depth of water. He remains 
surrounded by vv^ornen and is invoked with them. He rides 
on a fast-going horse and holds the light inside the ocean. 

I shall now' discuss the opinions of the oriental scholars. 
Spiegel, fiepending on the v'^ersions of the Avesta, thinks him 
to be some deity connected with Fire. Darmesteter takes 
him to be the Fire of the lightening produced in clouds. 
Schroeder is of the same opinion. Oldenberg thinks him to be 
a deity of water and says that it is by a mistake that he has 
been taken as Fire arising in w'ater. Hlllebrandt anrl Hardy 
identify him with the moon. Max Muller thinks him to be the 
sun or lightening. Macdoncll considers him as the Fire in the 
form of the lightening of the cloud (see Macdonell’s Vedic 
Mythology, ]). 70). Lastly, Plunket (Ancient Calendars and 
ConsteUMions, p. 129) considers him as ‘the fire of water’ that 
is, the fire of the sun passing over the sign Aquarius. He also 
thinks that at about 3000 B.C. the winter solstice was placed 
in the sign Aquarius. 
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We cannot accept any of tin* af)ov(‘ \'ic\\s. (V>nij)aring 
the attributes of Apam Napat and tlu^ ])liysical surroundings 
of Apam Vatsa we consider them identi(‘al. All the attributes 
assigne<i to Apam Napat are easily explained if we take this 
view. Tlio ‘ golden place ^ simply lefers to the nebula* in the 
surroundings. The ‘ waters ’ again ref(U‘ to the, same*. The 
‘rivers’ represent the Milky Way with its branches. The 
three' goddesses vere nothing but three l)rilliant stars in the 
surroundings (see aimve). The ‘ cow ’ is notliing l)ut tlie cloud. 
The <lo\vnpour of rain and tlie growing of }ierl)s evideid ly ref(*r 
to the ])eriod when tlie star used to rise on tlie heaxen towards 
the end of the rainy season at night and henc(‘ tlie vernal (‘quinox 
must have been ])laeed near the Pleiades (Krttika) at tlu' time 
of the obserx^ation. This liappened sometime lietween 1750- 
2000 B.P. 

Lastly, since xve find tlie deity mentionerl in the A vesta, 
with more or less t)n‘ same attiiluiles. T beliexa* that tlu' star 
xvas re(*()gnis(*d at a x'erx' early period of Ai van civili/ation. 

3. Ahlrbndhna. 'J’his deity has be(*n ])raised in soim* 
txx'elve ()laoes. five times xvith Aja Lkai)ad and thrice xvith 
A pa in Najmt. 

\Ve do not g(‘t any idea of tlie rleity from the \'eilas. He 
has been said to be " born from water ’ and to live amongst 
waters in the firmament (VTT. 3t. 10). He has Ixon invoked 
not to cause any harm to the people (V. 41. 10 : VTT. 34. 17) ; 
thus lie must have been eonsiflered as a malelic deity. 

According to Yaksa (4. 30), Ahirbudhna is one whose 
abode is in the firmament (antariksa). According to Sayana, 
the term signifies ‘ one going to the firmament.’ 

Oriental scholars think this deity to be ‘ a serpent of the 
Deep Macdonell thinks that Vrtra and Ahirbudhna were 
probably the one and the same god but that later tliey have 
become differentiated from each other. 

We hax^e shoxvn under Aja Ekapad that Ahirbudhna is the 
star a Andromedac, 

4. Apfih, The ]>resent deity has liecm invoked seven times. 

She is brilliant (VI I. 47. 3 ; V'll. 40. 2-4) and |>rodncer 

(oo7A^r) of honey (VI 1. 40. 3). She was born in the firmament 
(VII. 40. 2). We find the mention of lier ‘waxes' (VII. 
47. 2) xvhich arose in the heaven (X. 3(1. 0). In Ira drinks tlie 
(xvater from the) xvaxe (X. 30. 0). Sh(' goes through xvater 
(VMT. 40. 1) and has got medicine (from herbs )_an<l firc^ in her 
body (X. 9. 0). Eire has entered the bodv of Apa (Vll. 40. 4). 
Varuna is her husband (VH. 41). 3), India releas('d her once 
(VII. 40. 1). Varuna and Soma live in her abodi* (VII. 40. 4). 

The name of Apa occurs some forty-seven times in Vaja- 
saneyisainhita in connection with the mantras of various sac- 
rifices. In many hymns she has been inx^oked for various 
kinds of benefit or gift. In tlie Atharvaveda, we find the 
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word more than one Ivundred and twenty times. The goddess 
has been invoked several times. The word has also been used 
for water and for tlu^ milky way (heavenly waters) as well. 
No new eharaeteristies of the deity are, however, available 
in either of these* Vedas. 

The* t(*rm is also found in the Brahmanas. Apah has been 
ealleel the* life (prana) (Taitt. Br. 3. 2, 5. 2 : Tandya Br. 1). 9. 4 ; 
Sat. Br. 3, S. 2, 4 : daim. Br., nttar. 3, 10. 9), the nectar (Sat. 
Br. 1. 9. 3. 7 ; 3. ,9. 4. If) : 4. 4. 3. IT) ; Kaus. Br. 12. 1 ; Ait. Br. 
S. 20). (Ik* well (‘Sat. Br. 0. 7. 4. 4: also in Yajurveda 12. 19), 
the* paeafieation (Sit. Br. 1. 2. 2. 11 ; etc. Ait. Br. 7. 5. Tanda 
Br. S. 7 S ; Kaus. Br. 3. 0 9. (iop.-Br. 1. 25), tin? m(*dicine 
(Kaus. Br. 3. «> 9 ; (jJop.-Br. 1. 25), the sap of annual herbs (f^at. 
Br. 3. 0. 1.7; 3. 3. 3. IS : 3. 9. 4. 7), reverence (Taitt. Br. 3. 2. 
4. 1), vigorous (Sat. Br. 1. 1. 1. 1:3. 1. 2. 10: 5. 3. 4. 13), pure 
(J^at. Br. 11.1.1: etc*.), milky juice (Tanda Br. 1. 3. 4. S), the 
vaisya (Kaus. Br. 12. 1), the food (anna) Sat. Br. 2. 1. 1. 3; 
etc. : Taitt. Br. 3. S. 2. 1 ; 3. S. 17. 5 : Kaus. Br. 12. 3. 8 : Ait. Br. 
0. 30; tiaim. Br. Uttar. 1. 25. 9: 1. 29. 5). elestroyer of evil 
(Taitt. Br. 3. 2.;h 12 : 3. 2. 4. 2), the bolt {{^at. Br.‘5. 3. 4. I), 
the sun (arkri) (Sat. Br. 10. f). 5. 2), the l ajPai (Kaus. Br. 12. 1 ; 
Sat. Br, 1.1.1.12, etc. ; Taitt. Br. 3. 2. 4. / ; Ait. Br. 2. 20) and 
the retah (seminal fluid) (Ait. Br. 1. 3; Sat. Br. 3. S. 4. 11 ; 
etc.). She has been called the wife of Varuna (Taijtt. Br. 1. 1. 
3. 8) and of Agni (vSat. Br. 0. 8. 2. 3). Again Apah is the 
favourite abode of the* gods (deva^s) (Taitt. Br. 3. 2. 4. 2). 

In Vajusajyotisa (SI. IS. 33) and j\rcajyotisa (SI. 14, 20), 
the Purvasadha naksatra is called ‘ Apa ' and again slie has 
been termed the lord of A])aly In Pitamahavsiddhanta, the* 
word 'a pa' has been used for the same asterism. In Sonia- 
siddhanta (4. 0. 4) the ])Ositi(»n of A])a lias been given with 
regard to Abhijit. Tn the same work (4. 0. 12) as well as^ in 
Ih’ahmasiddhanta (2. 178) and vSuryasidilhanta (8. 21), Aj)a 
is stat(*d to l)e jilaeed on (Ik* north of Apilin Vatsa. 

Apah has been mentioned in tJie A vesta as * Apo 

Oriental scholars regard the present deity as the moon 
(se(^ MaedoiK'H's Vedic M ythology). 

Following the astronomical works above referred to, we are 
inclined to take her to repr(\sent d Sagittarius, the junction-star 
of Purvasadhanak^atra. The star is placetl in the Milky Way. 

Now let us s(*e how far we can interpret her charactcntstics 
if we accept this view. Her brilliancy is well-explained by 
taking her to be a brilliant star. The honey she oozes out is 
nothing but the star-cloud of tlie Milky Way surrounding 
h<*r. The* wav(‘S again refer to the branches of the Milky Way. 
The idea that the moon livH*s in her abcjde is explained by the 
fact that she is a junction-star. Again the idea that Vanina 
is her husband ami lives in her abode is well-reconciled if we 
assunn* that the autumnal c*quinox (wliich represents Varuna 
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was close to the star at the period of ot>s('rvatioii. K\nth(T, 
the idea that Indra releaseil lier once is V(‘rv niiM'ly explaincil 
if w’e take Indra to represent tlie summer solstice. In such 
a case, the release by Indra simy)ly means that th(‘ ])art of the 
ecliptic [)re.sided over by Indra had once piiss(‘d throujili tiu* 
star but was Jiow replaced l)y another re])resent('(l by \'ai una. 
Her connection with me<licinal lierbs is understood since there 
was autumn at the time, the period ^)f ^rowin^ of tiu' her Iks. 
The nunnn'ous indefinite attributes of the d(Mty recorded in 
the Brahmanas are also explained if we adoyit llu' present 
view. 

5. Tvasir. This deity has been mentioned in sonn^ thirty- 
seven hymns. 

TvaMr has Ixaai called V lMHiru}}a (omniforin or havinc tlic 
beauty of the world) (HI. o5. 19). He lias also been acidri^ssed liy 
another name Nestr (I. 15. 3), a name given to one of tlie main 
])riests in a Soma-sacrifice. 

Tvasir has a wife (X. bO. 3) and is the father-in-law of 
Vdyu (V^III. 2(). 21, 22). Again lie is tlie father of V isvanrpa , 
the guardian of cows. 

We hear of Tvasifs dexterous hands ( ( I I. 34. 20). lie holds 
an iron axe in his hand (VI II. 21). 3) and has a chariot and 
steeds (VI. 47. 19). 

Tvasir is a skilful w orkman (1. 85. 9 ; 1 11. 51. 1 2) ; he fashioiK d 
(I. 32, 2,' i 85.9; V. 31. 4; VI. 17. 10; etc.) and sharpened ( I . 
52. 7) Tndra’s thunderbolt. H(^ also sharpens tlu^ iron ax(‘ of 
Brahmanas fiaii wlio makes the eu]) by its aid (X. 53. 9). 

\V(^ are informed of some of his deeds. I'hus he makes tlu^ 
people long-lived by remaining in comyiany with them (X. IS. ti). 
He develops the germ in the womb and shapes the human and 
animal forms (1. 18S. 9; VIII. 91. 8; X. 184. 1). He has lieiui 
invoked to bestow’ vigorous sperm (to male) for tlie gemmation 
of strong offsprings (III. 4. 9: 111.55. 19) and to give brave 
sons (V^ll. 34. 20). Tvasir fashioM<‘d anew' cup (I. 2o5) wliieh 
contained the food for the (1. llO. 3 ) or the heverage s 

of the gods (I. 1()1. 5: HI. 35. 5). He: begot Brhns|)ati 
(H. 23. 17). Tvasir, along with the Heaven and Karth, llu' 
Waters and the Bhrgus. geiieratcHi Agtii. 

Tvasir remains in company with the gods' wives (H. 31. 
4; IT. 30. 3 ) ; when he found his cup divided into four [lieces 
(by the Hbhus), he concealed himsedf among th(‘ wonun (1. 
101, 4). He appears in many jilaces of t he world (VT. 47 19). 

1 ridra drank the Soma juice in Tvastr's cup by force (HI. IS. I ) 
and by dehniting biin (IV. 18. 3). Tvasir trembk'S lor lear of 
Indra’s wrath. He was crushed bv Indra wlio scd/cd liini by the 
foot (IV. 18. 12). 

We arc also told that the light (darkness-diKstroying euergv ) 
of Trasif was caught (was concealed) in th(‘ moons disk (11. 

84. 15)." 
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A story is told of the marriage of Saraiiyu, the daughter of 
Tvapr (X. 17. 1, 2), The whole world came to the occasion of the 
marriage of Saranyu. When slie (the mother of Yaina) \N'as 
mairied to the sun, she disappeared. When the immortal 
(lady) was concealed from the mortals, a woman of her form 
(Savarna) was given to the sun and the As v ins were born to 
them. Saranyu left the twins. 

In later Sanskrit works Tvastr has been kkuitified with 
tlie sun. In Kaiisika Sutra he is identified with tlie sun and 
Ih'aj ipati as well. In Mahabharat he has been recognised as a 
form of the sun. In Markandcya Purana he has been identi- 
h 'd with ViMmkarrnan and Prajapali. 

In Areajyoti;^a (si. 9) and YayusajyotLsa (sl. 10) lie has been 
identitied with Citra (the star Sjiica) in one place and as its presid- 
ing deity in anothcu’ (A.j. sl. 20: y.j. 33). 

1 shall now discuss the physical basis of the deity. 

Tlie nam(‘ of the d(dty, derived from the root tvaks seems 
to mean ‘'the fashioner ” or “ ai tilieer ” (see Maedonell’s Vedtc 
Mythology, p. 117). 

Although Tvastf has itself been recognised as a deity in 
the Rigveda, still the name has been used in several f)laces 
to qualify tlu'! fire and the sun. 

Tvastr has lieen regarded as an obscure deity by th(> 
Vedic scholars. Different scholars hold different views on the 
nature of tlie deity : thus, Kiihn, llillebramlt, and Hardy regard 
him as the solar deity and they are justified by the fact that 
the name has been used to qualify the sun in several places. 
Ludwig considers him as a god of th(i year. Oldenliurg regards 
him as a “ pure abstraction expressing a definite^ characteristic 
activity” {Vedic Mythology, p. 117). 

Considering Tvastr as a definite deity, as he is invoked 
in the Rigveda (apart from the term being used for the fiie 
or the sun), we find that no definite idea can ]>e had of his 
[)hysical nature from the Rigveda alone. We may, however, 
form a definite idea of tlie deity from the fact that he has been 
identified with the brilliant star Spica (in the constellation of 
Virgo — Kanya) in the Vedangajyotisa. We shall now see how far 
we can aj)[)ropriately interpret the various attributes of Tvastr 
if we identify him with the star iSpica. 

The Spica has been called the little lancet-bearer (Smyth’s 
('ych of CcleMial Ohjects, Second Kdition, 1S81, p. 376) ; Tvastr 
holds an axe in his hand. The sign Virgo has been credited 
with the ])ower of producing fruits and animals {Ibid., p. 377). 
The star S])iea has been called the ear of corn, grain, and seed 
in ancient times (Primitive (■onstellalions by R. Brown, Vol. 1, 
p. 65). TvMotr has also been credited with creative powers. 
Tvastr’s cup is the moon’s disk. The defeat of Tvastr by Indra 
can be wtdl recomdled if we think of a period when the summer 
solstice (which is associated with rains and thunderstorms in 
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ln(lia — attributed to Indrei) was passing tlirougli the eon- 
stellation. T\'astr’s generation of the fire can be understood 
when we find that the constellation Virgo is remarkable for 
the large numl)er of nebula3 surrounding the Spiea. In fact 
the constellation has been called the field of the nebiihe (Rev. 
(diaries Whyte’s (knistcllatioiis and their Hi slot y, 11)28. ]>. 127). 
The epithet that Tvasij is the ‘ guardian of cows” inav have* 
something to do with tlu^ clouds or with the brigiitncss of tlu‘ 
star itself which has its figure in the form of a lamp or jjcar]. 
d'he nebuhe might have been refeiTcil to as th(‘ gods' wives. 
Tlie waters evidently refer to the celestial water’s — the milk\’ 
way. The important evidence we p<jssess is the statement that 
Tvastfs light has lieen obscured fry the moon’s disk. The Spica 
is a junction star (that is, it comes in conjunction with the moon ). 
In consideration of these facts we may take Tvasfr as tlie 
personification of the star Spica. 

l^astly, as regards tlu' stt)ry of Saratiyids marriage with 
the sun, we can identify Sararu/u with usd. the morning 
Savarnd with the dayliglit after the sunrise*. 'J'he birth of the 
Ai^vins simply means their appearance in the morning when 
tlie story was com] rosed from actual olrservalion. 

B. Heavenly Dogs. 

Dogs are mentioned in nearly all the Vedas. Although 
th(> earthly animals are distinctly imaint in some ])assages, 
celestial objects seem to be indicated in others. 

(1) Sararnd. Tin* name occurs in six passages and in 
one complete hymn (iis a dialogue befwaam iu‘r and tlu' Panis) 
in the Kigveda. She has been deserilK^d as oiu'. with strong legs 
(III. 81. fi). Fr’oin the dialogue between Sarama and Panis 
(X. lUS) we find that slie was deputed liy indra as a messenger 
in search of cow s kejit hidden by the Panis under the mountains 
(X. lOS. 7). She told tiiem that V^rliaspati, Soma, tli(‘ stones 
for grinding the Soma plant, the sages, and the learncMl people 
had all come to know' of the cows concealed by them and 
threatened tliein that they would ])c killed if they did not run 
away from the place (X. 108. II). She had to <;ross a river 
(Rasa) to go to the Panis (X. 108. 2). Then Tndra broke asundt r 
tlie mountains and she discovwed the cow\s (IV. 10. S), w here 
they w ere confined (1. 72. S), by their lowiiig (HI. 81. 0). After 
the cows ha<l been discovered, Vrhaspati killed tlui f^inis and 
rescued the cows (1. 02. 8). Sararml ((ividently for 1 h(i service s 
she rendered) got plenty of food and other articles from Indra 
(III. 81. 0) and the Angirasas for her son (1. 02. 8). i^astly, 
we are informed of tlu^ ceremonies performed by the Angirasas 
which proved succes.sful and Sarama came to the place of 
sacrifice and saw the cow-s (V. 45. 7) ; w*e are also told that, 
on the advent of dawn, Angirasas met witli the cows and th(*r(‘ 
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was a proper pouring of ruilk over tlie place of sacrifiee and 
Saramfi was able to see tlie eows on tlie J'ight path (V. 45. 8). 

\Ve do not find any reference in the other \ edic works. 

In Nirukta (2, 24), Haraina is regarded as a ‘ bitcdi of the 
gods \ 

Saraina is regarded by Max Midler (Science of Languages, 
I8S2. Vol. II, pp. 51.*! <>) as ‘dawn’ and the whole inytli as a 
figuratixc' d(\sei'iptioii of a natural phenomenon of the moming. 
"riie eows, i.e. the suns rays or reddeiu^d clouds ere concealed 
l>y tlie Panis, i.(‘. darkness. At dawn, Indra, i.e. tlie day- 
light ajipeared, fought with darkn(\ss, and reli^ased the cows. 
I am unabh- to acee])t this view, as it does not take into account 
such ])oints as the gi\ ing of milk by the cows, and Haranui 
as Ihe bitch of the gods. Further liulra cannot be taken to 
r('])res(Md liglit. A better and more feasibh^ explanation will 
b(‘ ofiVred bidou’. 

V\"e shall st‘e that Saranui is the star Procyon of ( ■anis 
minor. The name sararna is derived from sarana (Nirukta 
2, 24) meaning * one moving swiftly ’. WV have also mention 
of her stiong l(‘gs. vSlie has been called ‘ a bitcdi of the gods ' 
and is com|)arabie to the dog accomjianying a hunter, a practice 
which holds good not only at tlie present time, Imt for bygone 
days as well. We know that the common and domestic animals 
iiad their place in heavcni as constcdlation figures in ancient 
times. There is a ])assage in Taittiriya Bralimana (1. 5. 4) 
where it is said that Prajfipati (U'eated all animals and each of 
them occupied a star. Hence )Sarama may be taken as a star 
(or a (jonstellation) liaving tin* form of a dog or bitcli. There 
is mention of three ofisprings of Sararna (Sarameyas) or Dogs 
wliich will l)e discussed below. 

Saranui is tiu* motlu'r of the Dogs and we have Ihoeyon as 
the fore-dog. Sai’ama had to ennss a river to go to the Pan is. 
Procyon 'was supposed to hav<‘ crossed the "(treat Stream” 
as the Egyptians called the .Milky Way, whiidi now lies between 
him and his brother ( anis Major, and hence he appears as 
before” the Sirius-dog \ The Eu}>hratian name of Procyon 
was Kakkah Pallika or Palura {' the crossing-of-the-water- Dog ’). 
Again ‘ a circular “ object of iv^ory ” figured by 8chliemann 
(Hios, ]). fiOl) shows a scorpion (proliably with a part of the 
,Milkv Way ^) in tlie centre, a J)og (male) on one side and a Dog 
(female) on the other’. (Brown’s Prirnitive Constellations] 
\ ol. T, p. 279.) Taking these facts into consideration, we 
may take KSararna to represent ITocyon, the female dog. Rasa 
is the Milky Way. Furtlier, we find in Mahabliarata that 
Sararna followed Skanda (the constellation figure of Orion) 
in his march. Procyon lies a little way off to the east of Orion 
and beyond tlie Milky Way (Popular Hindu Astronomy, liy 


1 This is our insertion. 
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Kalinath Mukherji, p. 51). Tliis also loads us to tho same 
idea. 

The myth in my opinion seems to ho nothinjj; hut a vivid 
representation of the natural phononuuion of the sumnuu* 
monsoon, the rainfall of the liot season at tended with tJ)un(h‘r- 
storm. Cows are clouds and tiieir milk is rainwater, l^iiiis 
weie the demons of drought and Lndra the god vnIio oaused 
the downpour. Vriiaspati seems to l)e tin* planet Juj>it(‘r. 

Lastly, we cannot aee(‘})t the idea of Max Muller that \’odio 
Sarama is a remnant of Helena ; we rather think liei- to (‘orr(‘s- 
])ond Avith Hermes, the nu‘ssengei* of tiie god Zeus, 

(2) iSran {Sdratnejfa). in tlie Rigv(‘da. th(‘ animal is men- 
tiomal in eonneetion with the Rhhus (1. Itil. L*l). It is said to 
awaken the Rhhus wluai they sleep in the ahod{‘ of th(‘ sun 
at the end of a year. In anotlier place (VII. oo. 2). the dog is 
address(Hl as a bright son of Sarama (Sarameva) who shows 
his tooth, which gleams like a hinc(‘'s [)oint within his n]outh 
when he would bite. Lastly, we are told (X. Sd, I) that, wlnle 
[ndra |)rote(;ts the fa\^ourite Vrsaka}>i, the Dog, a ])ursu(*r of 
the hoar (varaha), has bitten his ear. 

in tlie Atharvaveda <hen‘ ar(‘ thna* pa.ssagc's w hich deliniteJy 
refer to a celestial Dog (Vi. 80. 13). I'hey run tlius ; (i) He 
flees in the firmament observing all tlndigs. adort* the 

greatness of the H(*avaMily Dog with this ofhu’ing. (ii) The 
three Kalakanjas are set aloft in fuNiven as they were Cods. 
1 call all thes(‘ to he our h(‘Ip and k(‘(‘p this man semirc^ from 
harm, (iii) Vour birth is in Avater, your station is in heaven, 
v'our majesty is on eartli and in tin* ocean. We Avill adore the 
great »iess of the Heavenly Dog Avith this offering. 

It is (|uit(‘ clear from the above passag(‘s that tlui Dog is 
a heavenly luminous body ; further, her l)iT’tli in water indicates 
that he is placed in the Milky AVay. We luiAe numerous le- 
ferences to a Dog-star 8irius in tlie astronomy of the West 
(Wliyte’s (.Ujnslellations and their History, [>. 232 ; lirow u's 
Primitive Constellation, Vol. 1, pp. IKS. ill), etc.). ISirius lir*s in 
the mouth of tlie eonstellatioii Canis Major, J idcuitify Svan 
Avith Canis Major. One of the passages from the ItigviMla 
above referred to (VH. oo. 2) agnn's remarkably Avith one which 
Ave quote below from Aratos’s Rha.*nomenon (pp. 582 5) on 
Canis Major and its tooth-star Sirius. The passage runs thus ; 

.... His portcntious jaw 

Boars at the end a star whieh scoreh(?s most. 

Resplendent ; so men it the Seoreher call. 

Comparing the tAVo ])assages aac may say that Svan le- 
present.s tho constellation Canis Major and its tooth the star 
Sirius. the terms ‘ constellation ’ ami ‘ star ’ w(*r(* very 

loosely used in ancient iirmxs ami were interchangeahh? it is 
quite possible that Svan might have nq>resent(‘d the Dog-stai 
Sirius as well (see Brown’s Prirnitwe ConstelJations, Vol. 1, 
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pp. 278, 285). The boar, pursued by the dog, may be a con- 
steJlation figure coiuciding with the eonstellatioii Lepus chased 
by t)ie Dog-star (Brown’s Primitive Coih^tdlaiions, Vol. 1, 
]). 97). Vrsakapi seems to be tlic constellation Orion (see }). 
100 ). 

\V"e find mention of Mrgavyiidka in connection with a myth 
described in Aitareya Brahmana (3, 33). The story, told briefly, 
is that Prajapati, lustful of his own daughter, followed her. 
She assumed tlie sha])e of a doe and Praja]>ati transformed liim- 
self into a buck, tie approached her. The gods, in order to 
prevent the evil conse<|uences of this act, create<l a god, Bhuta 
v^at from tlunr own l)odies. Bhutavan pierced Prajapati with 
an arrow and, having done so, went np (tliat is, became a 
heavenly body). Be was now named MrgavytWia ; or th<‘ 
hunt(*r of the deei’. The female deer became the naksatra 
Kohini. The arrow became throe-knotted, it thus ap|>ears 
that Mrgavvadha is a celestial body. It is rnentioiUMi as a 
star in Soma-siddhanta, Brahma-siddhanta, and Surya-siddhanta 
and its |)osition, there given, mak€\s it identical with the star 
Sirius, it is also Jcnown as Lubdhaka. Thus, whereas Svan 
represents the constcdlation Canis Major, its tooth -star became^ 
later on known as Mrgavyadha or Lubdhaka, and is the Dog- 
star Sirius. Tlie three knots of the arrow seem to be the three 
stars on the belt of Orion. 

(3) Yanuis Dogs. In the Rigveda there are two passages 
where we have mention of Yaina’s two dogs (X. 14. 10, 11). 
In the first f)assage, the dead is directed to go to the place of 
the two dogs, that are four-eyed and variegated in colour. 
In the second passage, tlie four-eyed dogs are mentioned as 
two messengers of Yama, guarding the path to liis abode. In 
the Atharvaveda the same two pa.ssages arc rejieated (18. 2, 
1 1, 12). There is a tliird pa.ssagc (8. 1 9) where Yama’s dogs 

ar(‘ called road-defenders. 

(Amsidering the pliysical nature of Yaina (to be dis- 
cussed) his Dogs must also be .some celestial botlies. The 
two Heavenly Dogs known to the ancients have been identilied 
witli Sarama and 8van, so that this pair must be some other 
bf)dy re])resented in Iieaven. As Yama’s dogs remain as a pair 
and guard the* P^dh of tlie dead to Yaina’s abode, and as th(' 
dead fathers are the presiding lords of the asterism Viertau ^ 
(the two Vicritas -stars A and v Scorpiones lying side by side), 
also known as Mfda in astronomical works, we may take the 
two <logs of Yama as the two above-mentioned stars of the 
asterism Mfila. The name vierta means one which ‘ opens ’ 
or ' loosens ’ and thus the VAcritas may be openers of the gate 
of Yama’s ])ath. Now', why are Yama’s dogs four-eyed ? 
There was a Hemitic myth that the 'solar Merodakh had four 


1 Taitt. Sam. 4 ^. 4, 10, 
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<liviiie (logs’; ‘this luuiiber is not accidental, Imt rcpirscnts 
the flow (jf light from t]ie Diurnal-siin to tlic four quarters’ 
(J^rown’s Frirnitirf'. ('onstdlation.H, Vc»l. I, p. 277). Here, too, 
the four eyes may refer to four (luarters. Tlie name Mula 
of the asterism (signifying one at the base or root) was |>(‘r}ia|»s 
given to it from tlie fact that the autumnal e(|uino.\. was passing 
through it at this time and it llius foFined tlie startijig ])oint 
of that half of the sun’s patJi wliicJi lay to the south of tlu^ 
celestial erjuator. As the autumnal erjuinoctial ])oint re])rcsents 
‘ due west we can easily determiFu* the othei* directions fF‘(.iFi 
it. Thus t}F(" four eyes of Varna s dogs wruc jcci^gniscd, looking 
at and ])ointiFFg out tlu^ four dir(‘ctions, 

in this coniH'ction we may coFFsider why the fatluus are 
made presidiFig deities of tlu? two asterisms, Maghii and Alula- 
(Taitt. SaFU. 4. 4, id). VVhcFi tlu^ vernal (‘({uinoctial point was 
placcal near the IMeiades (IsFittikas). Alula used to rise at sinisct 
and Magha after UFidniglit during tlie wiFiter (iFear about tlie 
winter solstice). The ])eriod of l)itter cold has the higliest 
death-rate particulaily among tlie aged. Furtlua*, the vitality 
of sick and debilitated peo])l(‘ become inort^ or Ic'ss lowcTcd at 
night, spi'cially after nightfall and after midjiiglit ; ajul thus 
they become more susceptible to death at these* two peri(»ds 
of time. Consequently, the rising of these two asterisms w(‘re 
thought to be inauspicious caFising the death of tlie people. 
It is for this reason, in my opinion, that tlie dead fathers were 
made their presiding gods. 

(4) Kdlakanjas. We have already alluded to the Kala- 
kaFijas Iff a ])assage of the Athaivaveda (t). SO. 2). Although 
nothing more is found hei'e, w(‘ ha\(‘ a story alxuit them in 
d’aittiriya lh*ahmana (1. 1. 2. 4 (>). The story runs thus : There 
wore (hsHra,s, Kdiakanjds. by name. Tliey built a li re-altar in 
order to gain the world of lieaven. h\ery man added a lirick 
to it. Indra, in tlu* di.sgui.se of a BF'alimana. put a laick on foi‘ 
himself saying * this is rifrd liy name Tiiey climbed n]> to 
heaven. tndF’a, liowevm*. pulled out his brick and tlrcy f(‘ll 
dow'u and became s|)idcr*s. Two of them Hew up aT>d became 
two Mcavculy Dogs. same story is uaFnitcd in Satajiatha 

Biuliniana (2. 1. 2. 13 17) in a sligbtl\ diHVj-cnt form. Ihc 
name of the altar is givam here as RoHhivo. 3 lieri^ is also an 
idlnsion to this stoiN' in the Higveda (II. 12. 1). where India, 
the thumler-holder, is said to have* ri'iit tin* Bauhina into pieces, 
wluui (Himbed (by tlie asuras) to get tt> heaven. Now, tlierc* 
are two star’s, a- little way to tlu' north <4 Citra (iSfiiea) wliieli 
are nanu'd Asti^rion and (fiara, ioi’ining a small constellation, 
(\(n(‘s Aamatiei, introductMl hy Hevelius in tlie 17lh eentmv. 
Ther(‘ is a star cluster near tiie sontlierri edge ot the (onstella- 
tion. The ( onstellation is illustratcMl as two giiwhounds luHd )>y 
a leash in the hand of Bootes (another iieighhoming const elhi- 
tioii). (Whyte’s (UmfilcUations and ihur /hston/, p, 103.) 4 he 
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two Kalakaiijas who flew up and became dogs may be the two 
fmunds representing the two stars of the constellation (K. 
Mukherji’s Popular Hindu Aslronoiny, j). 53). The star cluster 
may be math^ to rejiresent the spider.s. It is, however, remark- 
able that the myth {)f the Ancient East should be explained l)y 
a new constellation tliat was erected as late as the I7th century : 
this may be a simple coincidence, or Hevelius may have liad 
his materials from the East. 

The import of the myth is very obscure. The forTuation 
of a /irc-altar gradually built up and its sudden breaking down 
suggest to us the gradual approach of a comet and its disrup- 
tion. 8uoh an event has been more than once witnessed by 
modern astronomers. agency of Tndra in its renting into 

pieces and tlie formation of one of its f)ricks by Citras make 
me believe that such a disiaiption, if it actually took place, 
must have occurred close to Citra with the summer solstice 
passing nearabout. 

C\ Deities connected urith Lunar Asterisms. 

1. Aryaman. Th(‘ deity has been invoked some s(‘venty- 
seven times. He is closely associated witli Mitra and Vanina, as 
the latter (two) deities hav^c been iiiv^oked sixty-six times with 
Aryaman. Indra lias been praised eleven times with him. 

In spite of the fact that Aryaman has been praised in so 
many places, very few of his characteristics have been revealed 
to us. He has a milk-giving cow (1. 130, 7). He becomes a 
benefactor with the Jielp of Fire (I. 141. 9) and protects the 
honest like Fire (I. 18(3. 2). He takes the side of (that is, 
supports) Fire’s daughter (V. 3. 2). He is one of the sons of 
Aditi (I. 41. 3 -7; V". (17. 1). Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna 
remain always associated with one another (VTII. 26. 11) and 
protect (us) tog(^ther (VIII. 27. 17). Their works are of the 
same nature (II. 27. 2). They praise the sun in association with 
Adifi (Vir. 38. 4). They have created the autumn (year), 
month, day, night, sacrifice, and rks (VHI. 66. 11). Again we 
find that Aryaman has been praised for ]>roviding a new wife, 
once with Bhaga (X. 85. 23) and once with Bhaga and 8avitr 
(X. 85. 36). Soma has been compared with Aryaman and Mitra 
and Varuna. 

The name of Aryaman occurs in Vajasaneyisamhita, the 
passages being mostly quoted from the Rigveda. In Taittiriya 
Samhita we are told that Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna hold the 
three worlds and the three heavens (2. 1. 11). Again he has 
been identified with the sun (2, 3, 4). In Atharvaveda, Arya- 
man has been invoked for benefit in general, to prevent ill- 
luck, in marriage ceremonies (XIV. 1, 50 ; XIV. 2, 13), to 
provide a w ife or husband (VI. 60. 1), to remove ill omens on 
the part of a woman (I. 18. 2) and in the mantras for an easy 
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delivery (I. 11. 1). He has again been called tlie grandfather 
of lac (laksa) (V. 5. 1), 

In Taittiriya Brahniana (2, 3, 5. 4) Arvainan has been 
called the sacrificial fire ( Yajna) ; again he has been said to be 
provided with beasts (3. 1. 4. 9). Jn Satapatha Brahmana 
(5. o. 1, 12) we are told that the patli of Arvan^in is placed 
above tliy high directions (regions) of Bihaspati. 

In Areajyotisa (si. 14, 25) and Yaju.saj votisa (si. IS, 32). 
Aryaman is regarde<l as th<i lord of Uttaraphrilguni naksatia 
(tlie junction-star being B Leonis). In Pitamaha-siddhanta 
and V^rddhavasistha-siddlianta (S, IS) we find the word ‘ arya- 
inan ’ in place of LYtaraplialguni. 

Aryaman (as Airyeina) has been praised in the Avesta. 
Tims, in Vendidad (20, 24) lie is said to liave produced evil 
corruptions in the bodices of men ; further (20, 20) lie is invoked 
to give joy to iinui and women of Zarathustra. Again (22, 23) 
we get the mention of tlie dwelling of Airvama : he is asked to 
lieal (the sick person) (22, 25) : he is also called lustr\^ (22, 52). 
We find prayers for him in YaSna (53. 1-3) and Khordah-A\ esta 
(18. 2. 2, 7)'. 

We do not get any definite vioM s from the oricmtal scholars 
of the physical nature of the present deiU'. According to Sayana 
(in his commentaiy on 1. 90. 1) he is the sun who is the lord 
of tlie division into day and night ; again, in another place, he 
calls him the deity of the junction of the day and night. Con- 
sidering Mitra and V^ariina as the day and night, 8atyal)rata 
Samasraini (a commentator on the Rigveda) considered the sun 
before midday as the present deity. 

The Uttaraphalguni nakvsatra forms one-third of the sign 
Leo and two-thirds of the next sign Virgo. The sign Leo, 
was named A-ru in tlie Euphratian list ami Aryiah in Hebrew 
(Brown’s Primitive (Jonslellations, Vol. I, p. 02). There seems 
to be every probability of the identity of A-ru and Aryiali on 
one hand and Arya on the other. Further the term aryaman 
may be made to mean ‘ one forming (or having) the lion 
In ancient times the sign held a close relationship with the 
sun (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 121). Whyte 
holds that the place of the sun at the summer solstice was in 
this constellation at the time the star groups were recogniscfl 
(p. 120). Again, the sun is the presiding deity of the sign Leo. 
All these facts help to explain why Aryaman has been made to 
represent the sun. The Fire with wliich our deity is connected 
in some of his attributes ])robably rej>resents tlie sun {th(‘ 
celestial fire). The ‘ daugliters of fire ’ are jirobably the brilliant 
stars, as a, y, <9 Leonis, etc. in the neighbourhood. The sign 
Leo is probably meant by calling him one 'provided with beasts’ 
(or probably the lord of beasts). 

We have seen that Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna are praised 
together in a large number of hymns and that it is distinctly 
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stated that they are always associated together. We come to 
know frc^m tlie ancient astronomical works of the Hindns 
( Yajnsajyotisa, sJ. 10, 33, 34; Arcajyotisa, si. 9, 26, 27; Pita- 
maha-siddhanta ; Brahma-siddhanta 2. 174 ; Soma-siddhanta 
4. 6, 34 ; vSurya-siddliaiita 8. 18) that Mitra is the ])residing deity 
of Anuradha (the junction-star of which is ^ or S scorpionis) 
ill the sign Scor])io and Varuna the lord of Satahliisa (the junction- 
star of which is A Ac{uarii) in the sign Acj|uarius. Thus the reason 
why th(‘y are closc4y associated seems to lie due to the fact that 
th(‘ three asterisms could bo seen as the same at night. We know 
that Anuradha is placed at about a distance of 77^ from Uttara- 
phalguni and Satabhisa at about a distance of 170° from the 
latter, and thus they together occupy less than lialf the circle 
of ecliptic (360°). Thus arranged, the three asterisms could 
be seen together above the liorizon during some part of night 
for more than liv(i months continuously. 

We al.so lind tliat the deity is (jonnecied Avith matrimonial 
ceremonies aiid that the attributes referred tf) in the Atharva- 
veda and Av'csta arc* all relatcai to the spring. Now spring 
extends for three montlis horn the vcvrnal e(|uinox to summer 
solstice in tlie c ounting of four scaisons or two months thereabout 
(or ending in the summer solstice) in the counting of six seasons. 
W’e find, that Spica (Pitra) in the sign Virgo (placed behind 
Leo) used to be hc*ld as the sj)ring star hy the Chinese in ancient 
times (Whyte’s (.\ynstellaiions and their Ifislory, p. 124) ; and 
we liave already refcu’red to the position of the sun in l^eo i]i 
the summer solstice in ancient times (the summer solstice being 
])k‘K*ed in the bc'ginning of thc^ sign Leo al)out 4,r>09 yc*ars ago). 
We thus sec^ wdiy the deity in his attributes is (connected with 
spring. 

Having seem that the summer .solstice Avas placed near the 
asterism at the time when the obscTA^ations Averc^ maclc% we (;an 
easily explain Ids ‘ milk-glA ing cc>w ’ as the* ‘ rain-giving cloud ’ 
and his Uxadership in the giving of water. 

Thus we may take Aryanuui to re])resc‘nt UttaraplialgunT 
or its piesiding deity. Perhaps he is also more or less related 
to the Avi liter solstice. 

2. Dhflfr. This deity has beem mentioned about june 
timc‘s in theKigveda. In one placa* (X. 82. 2) Visvakarman has 
l)c*c*n called dhdtd, evidently meaning creator (or supporter) 
of the universe. W'e alsc» find him iiiAoked Avith Tndra ancl 
V idhatr, but oriental scholars take l)hat?‘and Vidhatr to ([ualifv 
India (.X. 167. 3). He is said to haAe ereat(*d, in proper time, 
the sun, moon, h(*aven, sky, and c'arth (X. 190. 3). Again 
lie lias l)een called the cremator (supportc^r) of the creatc:)rs 
(supporters) and the lord of the Avorld and the protector (tratr) 
(X. 128. 7). Them again, he has been invoked to be propitious 
to the sages (VIT. 3d, 3), to give jirotection to the eyes Avith 
8avitr and the Mountain (X. Id8. 3) ; and to siqiport tlie gravid 
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womb of vvomciii (X. ISI, 1), wliile Visiiii is aslcod to make the 
women fit for eonee])tion, Prajapati to make tlu' semcai dis- 
charge, and Tvastr to rlevelo|> tlie bet us. Lastly, be has 
l)een invoked in the marriage eeremon\^ to give aift'etion V)etw(‘en 
the married eou])le (X. <S.'). 47). 

In White Yhijurvcda, tin* deity has b(*en inentioned al>ont 
five tinuvs. Onee he lias been called liberal (S, 17) and in 
another |)lace (17, 2b) he has been d(*signated as mighty in 
dis|)osition. 

In Black Yajurveda, Dhafr has b(‘en mentioned for some 
thirteen times. |-|(? has lieen called a giver (1. 4. 44). He is 
said to have r*stal)lis}ied the fire and re|)]‘es(‘nt th(‘ yisar (1. o. 1). 
Dliatr with six syllables won tlu' six scsasons (1. 7. II). He is 
the lord of the olfs|)ring and wealth, and is tlie ruler and creator 
of the world (3. 3. 1). Again, he is tlie lord of food and gives 
food to the liaby as it is boiai (5. 3. 4). We are also informed 
of his lordly ])()wer (3. 3. 10). Lastly, w(‘ find him invoked 
in (ainnection with v^arious sacrifices and lu^ lias bemi bestowed 
with various offerings. 

Dhatr has lieen invoked nearly forty finu^s in the Atliarva- 
veda to grant all sorts of benefits, "riuis he has beim prayed 
for general vvTil-bcing (XIX. 10. 3), for pear‘e ami ])rosperity 
(XIX. 0, 12), for prosperity with Ddumhar (fig.) amulet (XIX. 
31. 3), with Rati and Savitr for power (HI. S. 2). for wealth 
(VHT. 18. 2-4), for long life (XVlll. 4, 8), with Vayu, Tndra, 
and Savdtr for continued life (VTll. 1. lo), and with V'idhatr, 
Savdtr, etc. for protecting the sacrifice from nirrfi (^lerdition) 
(V'. 3, 9). He has been begged to untie the skin-bag of the 
water of heaven (VII. IS. 1). Ho has also Ixam invoked for 
d(‘fence against witchcraft (VI 11. 5. 18), against arbudi (varicose 
veins ?) (XI. 11, 25) and to heal a wound and reduce a disloca- 
tion (IV. 12, 2). Again, ho has been prayed to kill the enemy 
(X. fi, 21) and to protect in war (XIX. 20. I). Wc find him 
invoked for getting a good husband for a woman and a good 
wife for a man (V^I. fiO. 3), in marriage ceremonies with other 
deities (XIV. 1. 33, 34 ; XVI. 2. 13), for successful conce})tion 
(V. 25. 4, 5), and for progeny (VII. 20. 1). He lias again been 
inva;ked in the mnntms for funeral ceremonies, wherc^ he has 
been asked to protect the dead from perdition from the southern 
quarters, while Indra and Maruts have been praycxl to ])rotect 
him from the eastern, Aditi with Adityas from tlie W(‘stern, 
and Soma with all tlie gods from the northern quarters (XV^HI. 
3. 25-28) ; he has also been asked to maintain the divid aloft 
(XVIII. 3. 29). In addition, we know some of his characteristics 
from th(^ Atharvavefla. Thus, hf^ has been ixilled the main- 
tainer (XVTII. 3. 29), master, and lord of the moving (•reati^m 
(VII. 18. 1). He sustains tlie earth, sky, and the sun (VI. 00. 
3). Again, in a hymn (IX. 12) where the various parts of the 
body of an ox and its various postures have been assigned to 
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various deities, the knee-joint has been attributed to Dhatr 
(IX. 12. 10) ; it has also been stated that the ox is Agni when 
sitting, the Asvins when arisen, Indra when standing eastward, 
Yaina when standing south war<ls, Dhatr when standing west- 
ward, and Savitr wlien standing northward (IX. 12. 20, 21). 
Lastly, we are told that at the beginning of creation Dhatr 
was unborn (XI. 10. 5) and that he was born Dhatr (XI. 10. 9). 

In the Brahmanas, several deities have been qualified as 
dhdtd (perhaps with reference to the protective or supporting 
influence) : thus Prajapati (Sat. Br. 9. o. 1-38), the sun (Ait. Br. 
3. 48), the Fire (Taitt. Br. 3. 3. 10. 2), the moon (Sadv. Br. 4. 6 ; 
(rop. Br. 1. 10), and the earth (Taitt. Br. 3. 8. 23. 3), have been 
so qualified. The year (Taitt. Br. 1. 7. 2. 1) and Death (Taitt. 
Br. 3. 12. 9. 6) have also been called dhala. In some Brahmanas 
(Tandya, 24. 12. 4 ; Taitt. 2. 6. 19. 1-2) Dhatr has been regarded 
as one of the Adityas. 

In the Naighantuka (5. 5), Dhatr has been enumerated 
mth the gods of the middle regioji. In Nirukta (10. 20. 1) 
he has been described as the generator (or ordainer) of all beings. 

The word is also found in the earlier astronomical works 
of the Hindus. The term is used for the UUaraphdlguni imkmtra 
in Arcajyotisa (si. 9) and Yajusajyotisa (si. 10). Somakara, 
the commentator, takes the Avord to mean Yama. Again 
Aryamaii has been stated to be the two Uttaraphdlgimis or their 
presiding deity in the same two works (Arcaj. si. 9, 14, 25 ; 
Yaj. 10, 18, 32) as well as in Pitamaha-siddhanta and Vrhad- 
vasistha-siddhanta (8. 18). 

Nothing definite is said regarding the physical nature of 
the deity by tlie oriental scholars, except that he is regarded 
as the creator in general. 

From the study of Dhatr A\ e find that, whereas lie developed 
into a pre-eminent deity during the Vedic period, he merged 
into oblivion in the Brahmanic times. Considering the Vedic 
age, we find in the Rigveda that he has been regardtjd as a creator 
of the Avorld and invoked to sujiport the earthly beings mainly 
in the way of giving them progeny. In the Yajurvodas, his 
field of gift has been further extentled as a sustainer by food and 
wealth throughout the year. Lastly, in the Atharvaveda, 
we find him invoked for all sorts of gifts, in fact for all sorts of 
well-being and prosperity not only for the living but also for 
the soul of the deceased. Thus he has Vieen regarded as a 
supporter and sustainer of the world and earthly beings. In 
the Brahmanas, he has almost lost his significance as a distinct 
personage. All the various deities have been qualified as dhaia 
(or supporters of the Avorld). 

From the above considerations I am led to the belief that, 
originally considered as a creator and then as a supporter of the 
world as well, he was later on forgotten as such ; and, as we 
shall see, Prajapati came into pre-eminence in his place. 
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I shall now try to explain why he was i<lentifie(l with the 
nakf^atra U tiara jdmlgiml (in the singular) and wl.y Aryainan 
later on replaced him and became the j)residing deitv of the 
same naksatra now mentioned as V tiara ))h(lhj ana n (in the 
dual). 

Taking at least some of the cliaracterisiics of the' deily 
that vve find in the Vedas, we may })erhaps consider the period 
of his benevolent works as relattal to the end of the spring 
(or beginning of the summer) and at the t ime of summer solstice, 
during which period the brilliant star ft Leonis S(*eined to rise 
regularly in the early morning. It is for this reason that Die 
star was identified witli the deity. As the deity failed to he 
recognis(id later on, tlie lordship or identity was transfernMl 
to another deity, Aryaman. 

We may also set forth an ex])lanation why tlu' sanu^ 
naksatra is used in the singular and dual in two places. 

The asterism Uttaraphrdguiu is made to consist of two 
stars, the brilliant ft Leonis, placed luar t}u‘ e(‘li])tic, and Ul] 
Leonis, a less brilliant star and j>laced further north at a 
distance from the ecliptic. It seems to me that at tiu‘ ])eried 
w hen the asterisrns were first recognised th(‘ low er star ft lA'onis 
placed close to tiie ecliptic was alone taken to re]>resont tlie 
asterism, as the other was at a great distance from the equator. 
Later, w hen the equator, ow ing to the x)recessionof tlie eipiinoxes, 
came closer to the asterism, the upper star, now' compara- 
tively nearer to the equator, was also taken into account and 
now^ the asterism w^as made to comprise tln^ two stars. Although 
all the astronomical works recognise the above two stars in tlie 
asterism, one of them (Jyotisasara) recognises only a single 
one, thus adhering to the old idea. 

In this connection we may briefly discuss the deity Vidhatr. 
The name of this deity occurs twice in tlie Kigveda (\ l. od. 12 : 
IX. 81. 5) as a distinct persiflialitv, where lie has b(‘en invoked 
along with several other deities. In two otlier pljices (X. 
82. 2, 3) Visvakarraan has been designatcfl as ndhdtd or disposer 
(of the world). In the White Yajurveda the term is found 
twice as an attribute of Visvakarman (17. 2b-7) and oikm' of 
Agni (82. 10). In the Atharvaveda the name occurs thrici^ 
as a distinct deity and he has been invoked for various ])urpo.s(*s 
(III. 10. 10 ; V. 8. 0 ; XTX. 87. 4). Vidliatr as a distinct deity 
does not appear in the Brahmanas, althougli in one ]>lacc (fJop. 
Br. Utt. 1. 10) the moon has been calhsi dhaid and vidhdfd. 
Hence wo may conclude that Vidhatr also fell into disregard 
as a distinct deity in the Brahmanic times. Lvid(‘ntly he took 
a less prominent part than Dhatr. 

3. Pitarah. The term has been used in the Bigveda more 
than fifty times to mean forefathers or ancestors. Again tin? 
words pitardm and pitaram are found to occur some fifteen times 
for the heaven anci earth. Lastly, we have one conqilete hymn 
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(X. 15) aiifi some ten or more passages in wliieh are invoked 
deities eolleetively known by the above name (|)itarah). 

We timl a number of eliaraeteristies of tlie deities in the 
Rigveda and that sonu* of them are re|)eated in the other Vedas. 
They have been qualitied as high or liighly-placod (pardsa), 
middle or belo))ging to tlie midtile region [inadhyama) and 
low or l)elonging to tlie lowtu* region (avara) (X. 15. 1) ; they 
have also been said to be foremost (easttu’n) (purvdsa or purva) 
(X. 15. 2, S, lO), u])[)ermost (upnrdsa), as TeiTiainiiig oti the 
earth, in the dust (atmf>s]>here) and in the lieaven (luk'su) (X. 
15. 2) : furtluu', lh(\v are said to reside i^ear the ruddy one 
{arunl) (X. 15. 7) with the Devas (X. 15. 9), nanain satisfied 
bv tfuMnselvt's in the heaven (X. 15. 14), and ride on the same 
ehariot as fndra and Devas (X. 15. 11). 4'h(‘y have l)een re- 
feried to as known, unknown and as present in the sacrifiee 
or not (.X. 15. 13). Tliey are staterl to have onee ollenal tlie 
Soma liliation (Somyasah) and to b(^ fond of Soma (X. 15. 1. 
5, S). SouK' of them are stattal to have been fire-burned and 
others not so (X. 15. 14). Tluw have l)een regarde<l as self- 
luminous (ss^arat) (X, 15. 14) and as jierv'aded with fin^ (X. 
15, 11). They have been said to lie pro|)itiou.s, oom|)os(*rs of 
hymns, truthful, intelligent, and performers of sacrifiee (X. 
15. 9, 10). In this eonneetion we get several names, viz. 
Kiwyas (X. 14. 3), Angirases (X. 14. 4, 5). Atliarv\as (.X. 14. 
0), Biirgus (X. 11. 0), and \7asi8thas (X. 15. S), evidently the 
name.s of deceased persons of the respeetiva^ families r(‘gar(led 
as the Pitrs. The Pitrs hava^ been requested to sit on the 
south of the place of the sacriticial fire (X. 15. 6) and have 
been invoked for liappiiu'ss (X. 15. 4), protection (X. 15. 4, 5), 
riches (X. 15. 7, 11), and that they may not be ofTended by 
defects (in the sacrificial ceremonies) (X. 15. fi). 

The deities hav(* many times been referrcMl to in the White 
and Black ^hjui’vedas, both in original passages and in hymns 
borrowed from the Kigveda. In flu* White Vajurveda they 
hav^e l)een called the ‘ heavenly folk ’ (3. 55) and are said to liv^e 
in Yaina's realm (P). 45). They have ])een inv’^oked as heroes, 
conquerors of armies, etc. (29. 4fi), and again for a good, brav^e 
son (2. 33) and for various other gifts. In the other work they 
have been euhagised many times in connection with various 
sacrifice's. They have bt'cn said to guard Agni Angiras on the 
south with the swiftness of the wind (1. 2, 13). Tlu' world 
wdiere the Pitrs sit is pure (1, 3. I, (>). In many things they 
seem to be opposed to the gods. 

Th(> Pitrs have l)een invoked many times in the Atharva- 
veda. Many dc'ceastal sages seem to have l)een invoked as 
Pitrs (XVTII. 3. Ifi. 29). They liav^e been said to represent 
the arrows of the southern quarter (111. 27. 2). Yama has 
been called their ovau'lord (V. 25. 14 ; XVII 1. 2, 25). They 
hav^e been inva)ked in marriage ceremonies for protecting the 
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bridegroom and bride and for progeny (Xl\\ 73). Tlvey 

have been praif^cd several times in eoinu'etion with I'lineral 
eeremonies : Tims, they liave been requested to come on the 
south (XVdTL. 1, 42) : the deeeas(Ml peisou has l>(‘en said to 
get a place among the Pitrs (X\ 111. 2, 2o : .Will. 4, (it ; c4e.). 
VVe hear of Pitrs t))at sit on the earth, in tlu^ atinosphe?'(\ and 
in the sky (XV'llI. 4, 7S-S0). Again, we liave a ])assage wiiere 
tlie lowest lieaveii is called watery, the mid-heavaai stari v, and 
tlie fore-heaven, tliird’one, tlu^ abode of the Pitrs (XVI 11. 
2, 48). 

Wo liave numerous reFerene(‘s to the Ihtrs in tlu‘ Pralimanas. 
They have been regard(‘d as gods (Kaus. Hr. o. (> ; ( Jop. Br. 
1 . 24). Tliev ar<^ in\ isible to man (8at. Br. 2. 1. 2. 21 ; ('tc.). They 
reside in the south (Taitt. Br. l-(>. S. o : Sad. Br. 3. I : tdc.). irj 
an intermediate (juarter (Sat. Br. 1. S. 1. 4 : 2. (i. 1. 10, II ; 
(‘te.) and in the third sky (Tandya Br. 0. S. 5; 1\iitt. Br. I. 3. 
lO. 5 ; 1 . 0. 8. 7). Their home, tlie pitrlokfi, is plaetal l)elovv 
(adha) (Sat. Br. 14. (i. 1. 10) and its gate is situatecl on the 
south-east corner (Sat. Br. 13. 8. 1. a). Thr(‘e grad(*s of l^itrs 
liave been recognised : Somnvanfrt ((jonneeteMl witn Soma), 
Vnrhimdah ^ (s(‘ated on Knsa grass), and A(jni>'^v(ltia (]>('rvad(al 
with tire) (Sat. Br. o. 5. 4. 28 ; J4. I. 3. 24). Soma, again, has 
been (*alJed the lord of Pitrs (Sat. Br. 3. 2. 3. H). The Pitrs 
liave been n'garded as the subjects of Yama (Sat. Br. 13. 4. 
3. 0; €dc.), Th(‘ world of the herlis belongs to the Pitrs (Sat. Br. 
13. 8. 1. 20). Again .\Tagha (oni^ of the lunar asterisms) has 
been said to belong to them (Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 1, 2 ; 3. 1. 1. 0). 

As just mentioned, we find that the naksatra Magha has 
be(‘n called Pitr in Viliatvasistha-siddhanta (8. 21). Soma- 
siddhanta (4. fi, 34), and Surva-siddhrinta (8. 18) ; again, the 
Pitrs are regarded as the lords of Maglia in Yajusajyotisa (.si. 
32) and Arcajyotisa (si. 23). 

44iere is not the least doubt that the Pitrs or Fath(‘rs re* 
present the dead ancestors or tlieir departed souls dwelling in 
the lieaven. 

The Pitrs are characteri.sed by their intimate connection 
with Yama, who is t heir overlord and of whom they ai‘(‘ sulrjects. 
Tiieir place has been assigmsl to the south. Lastly, tlu^v are 
eonneetefl with tlie asterism Magha. We shall now set* liow* 
we can reconcile these statements. We find in Visnujiuiana 
(ll. Ch. 8) that in anchait times the sun’s northward shifting 
{uiiardyana) used to begin in the sign (Capricorn and end in 
the sign (lemini and that his southward movement (dftksinnj/ana) 
used to begin from the sign Cancer to tmd in tlui sign 
Sagittarius. Thus we know that the summer solstict^ was 
plact'd at the end of Cemini or nearabout and tlu? w intiu* .solstice 
at the end of Sagittarius. We are again told tliat tlu' path 
of the Pitrs is known as Mrgavithi, which comprises the asterisms 
Sravana, Satabhisa, and Purvabhadrapada. Sravana forms 
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the middle portion of the sign Capricorn. Satabhi^a and 
one-fourth of Purvabhadrapada form the next sign Aquarius. 
Strangely enough we find that the asterism Dhanisfha whi<di 
is placed between Sravana and Satabhisa is missing here. We 
<lo not know whether it was omitted by an oversight or was not 
counted at the time owing to its smallness in size. In any ease 
we come to know that the patli of the Pitrs used to begin with 
the winter solstice and end in the vernal equinox. This part 
of the year forms the coldest period and the death-rate, parti- 
cularly of elderly persons, is highest at this time. As Yama 
is the god of death, it is easy to understand why he has been 
regarded as the lord of the Pitrs and the Pitrs as his subjects. 
Their al)ode in the south is easily explained when we note that 
the winter solstice is the southernmost point of the ecliptic 
with reference to the celestial equator. As regards their con- 
n(‘Otion with Magha, one cannot definitely say liow the idea 
actually arose. We can only find that when the sun used to 
come to the w inter solstice, yilaced at the end of the sign Sagit- 
tarius or tlie beginning of Capricornus, the asterism Maglia 
used to appear in the heaven at night. This is why (it may 
be suggested) the Pitrs were made the lords of the asterism, 
the junction star of which, viz. Pegulus, is the largest and 
most prominent star in the hccaven. One cannot consider that 
the winter solstice was placed near the asterism Magha, since 
this would carry us back to 15000 B.C., a date which is not 
w arranted by other evidences. 

4. Bhaga. The term occurs about one hundred and 
twenty timf‘s in the Rigveda. The term seems to refer to tlie 
deity about seventy times or so : elsewhere it has be(‘n used for 
fortune or wealth, or used as qualifying Fire, the 8un or Pusan, 
having the significance of distributor (of wealtli). In many 
passag(*s we cannot be sure whether w’^e are dealing with the 
deity or with the w ord used in the above sense. In vSpite of the 
fact that he lias been invoked so many times, we can deduce 
very few attributes of the deitv. He is one of the Adilyas (I. 
14, 3 ; VI 1.41. 1). We hear of his chariot (X. 64. 10 ; X.‘ 93. 7) 
as in the case of many other deities. He is brilliant (II. 31. 4 ; 
V. 32. 5) ; he spreads his rays (I. 144. 3) ; we also know^ the 
rays of his eyes(?) (II. 136. 2) and his splendour (X, 68. 2). 
He is called the distributor (VII. 41. 2) or the dispenser (V. 
46. 6). He is invoked in marriage ceremonies with other deities 
(X. 85. 23, 36). We hear of his path (III. 54. 14). Dawn is 
ins sister (1. 123. 5). 

The word occurs some ten times in the White Yajurveda. 
The deity is meant on some four occasions, but the word is 
used in other places for wealth, bliss or fortune. In the Black 
Yajurv^eda, the deity has been thrice invoked. 

The word is seen some sixty times or more, in the Athar- 
vaveda, referring to the deity about forty times. In the 
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remaining places the term is used in the sense of fortune, s])len- 
(lour, enjoyment and perhaps in two passages (T. 14. 1, 4) for 
tlic female external organ of generation. The deity has Ix'en 
eulogized in the mantras for marriage eeremonies (XIV. 1. 20. 
i)0, etc.) with several other deities and for increase in ])rogenv 
(XIV. 2. 13). He is formidable (Til. 10. 2) and remains in the 
night watch (VI. 21. 2). He is asked to deepen the plonghinii: 
(III. 12. 4). 

Yaska, in his Nirukta (12. 13), regards him as the presiding 
deity of the forenoon. 

Bhaga is regarded as the presiding deity of tlu' asterism 
PurvaphalgunT (consisting of two stars, S and 0 Lcionis) in 
Yajusajyotisa (si. 18, 32), Arcajyotisa (si. 14, 25), Pitamaha- 
siddhiinta , and V rhatvasistha-siddhanta. 

Oriental scholars regard Bhaga ‘ as a god in general ’ 
of the Indo-Kuropean period, as the word occurs in the Avc'sta 
as hagJui, signifying ‘ god ’ and also in old Church Slavoni<‘ as 
bogily having the same signi^icanc(^. Tln^ term ‘ cannot luive 
attained a more specializecl sense than ' bountiful god ' if indeed 
it meant more thcan merely " bountiful giv(T ^ (Macdontdrs 
Vedic Mythology y p. 45). 

I am inclined to believe that the deity gained a specialisa- 
tion in the Vedic times. The significance of the word bhaga 
as fortune or wealth, and the eulogies of the deity in connection 
with the deepening of ploughing and, lastly, his connection with 
the asterism PurvaphalgunI, either as the a.sterism itself or as 
its presiding deity, lead one to the same view. The foitune 
or wealth of the .sages in the Vedic times principally consisted 
of crops of barley (perhaps wheat as well), which grow only 
in the high lands of the Punjab and United Provinces in the 
cold weather. When the vernal equinoctial point was passing 
through the end of the sign Taurus or beginning of (hunini, 
the a.sterism Uttaraphalguni used to rise at the end of niglit 
towards the dawn during spring when the crops u.se(l to ri])en. 
Hence if we take tlie asterism to represent the deity either by 
itself or as its presiding lord, we have a distinct deity in Bhaga 
on whom used to depend the fortune of the sag(\s axHJording as 
th(iy had a good (Top or not. This, being the best- and suitMl)lc 
period of the year, free from he^at, cold and rain and with ple nty 
of provisions, used to be selected for marriage ceremonies. 
The few characteristics of the deity that we know can be well 
accounted for if we accept this view. 

5. Yama. The w^ord occurs some fifty times in the 
Rigveda. It is nsed in the significance of ‘ restraimu' or con- 
troller ’ in some seven passages occurring in the first (1. bb. 4 ; 
I. 73. 10), second (TI. 5. 1), third (111. 27. 3), fifth (V. bl. 2), 
seventh ( ? VII. 33. 9), and eighth mandala (VIII. 24. 22) ; 
in one place (X. 8. 4) the term Yamayoli is used for a pair. 
Elsewhere the term indicates the deity under consideration. 
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One e()rn]3lefe hymn (X. 135) is dedicated to Inm. He is also 
invoked or otliervvise mentioned in scattered passages. There 
is also one complete hymn (X. 10) for Yama and Yarnl con- 
sisting of a dialogue hi'tween them. The name (3f the deity 
or'curs only in the first, ninth, and tenth mandalas, by far the 
largest nnnd)er being found in the last. 

Yama is sometimes addresscal as Vaivasvatah, the sun’s 
son (IX. 113. S; X. 14. 1 : X. 58. 1 : etc.). He is closely con- 
m^eted with Agni, who is a friend of Yama (X. 21. 5) and is 
bis }3riest (X. 52. 3). Again, Agni ])rotects the goodwill of 
Yama (X. 12. 6). lie is also associated with V'arnna, both 
addressed as the king, as the dead man meets the forefathers, 
^"ama and \"arnna. together (X. 14. 7). Yama’s foot-fetter is 
said to l)e paralkd witli the bond of Varnna (X. 97. 10). In one 
passage (1. 1()4. 40) Agni, Vhvma, and Matari^van are said to be 
tb(? namc‘S of one bcdiig (perhaps the siin). iVe arc* also told 
that .Matali (Indra’s (diarioteer) grows (])rosp(Ts) with Kavyas, 
\'ama witli the Angiras, and Vrhaspati with the Rkhas (X. 
14. 3). He lias also ])cen invoked with severfil otlua* deities 
(.X. ()4. 3). 

Yama has been addn^ssed as a king (X. 14. 1). His birth 
is not attended v\ith death (1. S3. 5). War is pleasant to him 
(1. lit). 2). He is tlie represemtative of death (X. 105. 4). 
Death is his path (f. 38. 5). He builds up the dwelling for the 
dead (X. 18. 13). Everybody goes to him (X. 14. 1). The 
dead man is asked to go by the same ])ath and to the same 
plac(‘ as his forefathers did and meet Yama (X. 14. 7); he is 
agfain asked to meet the fatliers and Yama in the heaven (X. 
14. 8). Yama carries the good men to the place of hapy)im‘,ss 
and clears (their) path (X. 14. 1). The place he assigns to the 
dead is displayed day and night and is full of waters (X. 14. 9). 
Again, the mind (soul or life) of the dead goes to Yama at a 
great distance (X. 58. 1). Yama has been r(‘quested to grant 
clear {bhadra) eyes (X. 104. 2). 

Yama has two messengers as two dogs, the sons of Sarama. 
hkich of them is fonr-eyc'd, variegated, broad-nosed, insatiable, 
and mighty (X. 14. 10 12). Again, the pigeon (kapofa) is his 
third messenger (X. 105. 4). 

We have a detailed account of Yama’s residence. In 
short, it is |)laced in the third heaven (TX. 113. S), the two 
otlua' h(*avens (regions) being close to the sun (T. 35. 0). It is 
also illuminated with light (IX. 113. 7, 9), and is immortal 
(place of immortality), and indestructible (IX. 113. 7). There 
is a gate in the heaven leading to his abode and theu’e are large 
streams in his place (IX. 113. 8). There is tlu^ place of Bradhna 
(the root of everything — Brahman or the beginning of the 
year () (IX. 113. 10). There are all sorts of pleasure and satiety 
(IX. 113. 11). 

Trita is said to have yoked Alania’s horse and Indra to have 
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been the first to ride on it (1. 103. 2). Tlie sfieritieial horse is 
said to represent Yama, Aditya, and Trita (1. 103. 3), 

Lastly, in the dialogue ])etween Yaina and Yainl (X, 10), 
they tall theins<^lves children of (hindharva and the water 
nymph. Yami wanted to have sexual union witli Varna, lu^r 
twin brother, but Yama rejected the proj)osal. 

Vania’s name is found in some twenty-five places or moie 
in the White Vajnrveda. No further information is found h(U’(‘. 
lie has given a place on the south for tlie corners (that is. the 
fathers) to rest in (12. do). Yama remains in tlu' highest lu^aviai 
along with Vaini (12. 03). 

Yama has many times lieen invoked in the Atharvaveda. 
What we have already seen in the Rigveda is mor(> or h‘ss re- 
peat(*d liere. Yama is the overlord of fat})(*rs (o. 24. 14) ; hc^ 
makes seats for the fathers (IS. 3. 52). lie is the master of 
bipeds and qiiadnipeds (fk 28. 3). He is provided with arrows 
(12. 3. 50). He was the first of mortals, who died and went to 
tliat world (18. 3. 13). Death is his messenger (IS. 2. 27), lie 
is the father of sleep (<>. 40. 1) ; sleef) is the agent of Yama, 
(0. 40. 2 ; 1(). 5. 1) ami is the instrurmuit of Varna (19. 57. 3). 
ill a fimend verse (18. 3. 00), we are told of an eagle in the 
finnainent, golden wingc^l messenger of \'aruria, busy bird in 
t he lair of Ydima. 

There are some references to Yama in the Brahmanic 
literature?. Tlie southern quarter belongs to Yarna (Sat. Br. 
14. (), 9, 22). Anuradha, the first, and A])abhararn, the high(\st, 
are the two asterisms of Vbima (Taitt. Br. I, 5. 2, 7). The (‘artli 
is Yam! (Sat. Br. 7. 2, 1, 10). 

According to Yajusajyofisa (si. 34) and Arcajyoti.sa (si. 9), 
Yama is the presiding fieity of Bharani, which is named Yama la 
in Somasiddhanta (4, 0, 7). 

Yama and Vami correspond to Vim a and Yinieh of the 
Indo-lranian period. Yima, as a god, is found in the Av(\sta. 
He is beautiful and is the owner of a good flock (\’endidad 
11. 4). He is the son of Vdvanhas (Sun), as the reconler and 
f)earer of the law (Vend. 11. S). He enlarg(Mi the worlrl of 
Ahnra Mazda, made it fruitful, an<l obeyed liim as a. liroteetoi’, 
uourisher, and overs(‘er of the world (Vend. II). Vimeli is 
mentioned in the later Tranian Iit€?ratiiro (Spi('g(4, Jvranh'^rhe 
d//rr/v/m.sdv/>/de, 1, ]). 527), as tlm sister of Yima, who, with 
her brother, formed the first human couple. 

The j)hysic*al nature of the deity has been fully discussed 
by oriental scliolars (see Maedoneir.s Vedio M yOwlogy, j). 173). 
1 shall first consider the <leity in his relation with the dead 
and then the twins, Yama and Yaml. 

Tn spite of the diverse opinions of (ho scholars, 1 here is no 
doubt that Yama is intimately connected with tlie d('ad and 
that people reach his kingdom only by death. Let us s( e what 
led to the idea of the god of the departed. Altliough death is 
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a natural phenomenon in the living world, still the loss of people, 
sometimes in numbers, as in an epidemic, was keenly felt. 
Further the death of elderly people was regarded as a heavy 
loss to the community. Under these circumstances they 
were obliged to look for some prev(‘ntive measures and were 
thereby led to think of some supernatural (divine) power as 
an agent in the causation of death, an obeisance to whom might 
give some relief. This ultimately led to the conception of a 
presiding god of death. Such an idea is well revealed in tlie 
[passages of the Vedas. The idea was also cVirrent that Yama 
was the first mortal who died and went to heaven. We know 
that the greatest number of deaths, specially of elderly people, 
occur in the winter and to a less extent in the autumn. These 
two seasons in the north- w^est region of India more or less corres- 
])ond to that part of the year wdiich is included between tlie 
autumnal (>({uiMox and vturnal equinox through tlie winter 
solstice. We have seen above (in the Taitt. Br.) that Anuradha 
and Bharani are the two asterisms of Yama. Anuradlia is 
called the first and Bharani is called the highest (idlama) ; 
tliey ar(‘ placed at a distance of about 190° from (^acli otiun’. 
This evidently indicates that the influence of Varna on death 
was particularly manifested in that ])art of the year w hich was 
placed between the risings (in the early morning) of the two as- 
terisTUS. The origin of this idea will be understood, if w^e think 
of a time when the autumn equinox w^as near Anuradha and the 
vernal equinox near Bharani. Again, as this half of the ecliptic 
falls to the soutli of the celestial equator, the southern region 
of tlie heaven is assigned to Yama. Vanina’s seat near Yama’s 
is also ex])laiued when we remember tliat Satabhisa, the pre- 
siding deity of w hich is Varuna, is placed within 90° of Bharani, 
between it and Anuradha. Yama’s friendship wdth Agni no 
doubt refers to the agency of the latter in burning the body 
before the dea<l can go to Y^ama. The two dogs of Yama seem 
to be the two stars of Millil (Viertau) (wdiicli we have already 
dis(uissed). The pigeon of Yama, howev^er, can only doubt- 
fully be ideiitifiod with tlie constellation Columba, as ‘ it 
is supposed to have received its name as early as the 16th 
century’ (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 242). 
It is, however, possible that it was recognised in the Vedic 
times. Yama’s horse, again, may be the constellation figure 
of Pegasus. The streams in the neighbourhood of his abode 
and the plentiful supply of water in the jdaces that he assigns 
to the dead are indications of scarcity of water elsew here ; 
they are referable to the portion of the milky way in the signs 
of Taurus and Gemini. The eagle of Varuna, his golden-winged 
messenger, seems to bo the constellation figure of Aquila. 

Yama and Yami are traceable to the Indo-Iranian period 
as Yima and Yimeh. The name of Yima is found in the Avesta 
where we come to know something about him. Yimeh is not 
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mentioned there and seems to appear at a later ])enod. (Compar- 
ing the attributes of Yarna as the god of the dead in the Vedas 
with those of Yima of the Avesta we are inclined to believe 
that they are 8e]mrate deities or, at least that tlu' c!oiu‘e])tion 
regarding their physical nature was different, in stjite of tlie fact 
that both are regarded as the sons of the sun. It is highly 
]jrobable that Yima is different from Yama, and Yima and 
Yimeh came dowji to the Vedie period as \h\ma and ^ ami. 
Tlie myth that Yima and Yimeh were tlie first Ii^ ing couple 
was probably" consistent witli tlie jirevalent custom of (he 
Iiido-Tranian people of marriage between tlie brother and sister : 
as the eustom changed in later times, tlie V'edic sages considered 
such pairing objectionable and lienee the refusal of Yania to 
Yami’s proposal. It is also highly" probable that ^'ama as tlie 
god of the dead was a conception which originated in later 
Ve<lic times. The real j^hysical basis of Yama and Yaini has 
lieen sought by Max Muller in tlie day and night. In Hatapatha 
Hrahinana the earth is called Yami. Hence thev mav mean 
heaven and earth. 

f). Rudra and Rudras. Tlie nain(‘s of Kudra and Rndias 
occur some hundred times in the Higvoda, excluding thosc^ 
passages where the Maruts have been addressiMi as Rudra’s 
sons. The terms, however, have been used in three senses : 
hirst, the term in the singular has been mad(‘ to qualify certain 
deities. Secondly, we have a deity by" the same name. Thirdly, 
the term in the i^lural indicates a grouj) of d(‘ities under the 
name of Rudras. The term has been used to qualify Agni 
(L 27. 10; IL 1. 0 ; V. 3. 3 ; etc.), Asvins (1. 158. 1 ; II. 1. 0 ; 
VTll. 20 ; 5 ; etc,), Soma (IX. 73. 7) and Mitravaruna (Vv 70. 2), 
probably" signifying redness, lustre or fearfulness. Further 
we have mention of a red cloud (VJII. (>3. 12). Asvins liave 
also been addressed as rudravartman (I. 3. 3 ; VI 11. 22. 1, 14) 
having a bright path (referring jierhaps to the morning Jiglit). 

Rudra, as a deity, has been invoked with otluTs in several 
places (V. 41. 2 ; V. 51. 13 ; VI. 02. 8 ; X. 93. 4 ; etc.). He has 
also been addressed as the father of Maruts (J. 33. 1), Tryamhaka 
(VII. 09. 12), Varaha (I. 11. 4, 5), and Vrsabha (II. 33. 4, 7, 8, 
13). Rudra possesses numerous characteristies. He lives in 
the heaven (I. 114. 5 ; II. 33. 15). He is brilliant (1. 114. 4, 5 ; 
V. 42. 11 ; etc.), glittering like gold (I. 43. 5), and bright like the 
.sun (I. 43. 2). He is of a whitish colour (11. 33. 8) and is also 
reddish-brown (II. 33, 5, 8, 9; etc.). He is imiltiform (II. 
33. 9, 10). He is bent to one side (T. 114. 4). H<? is y^outhful 

(II. 33. 11) and strongly built (11. 33. 9) ; there is none stronger 
than Rudra (II. 33. 10) ; he is strong-armed (11. 33. 3) and 
is called asura (I. 122. 1 ; V. 42. 11) evidently referring to his 
unusual strength ; he is called the boldest of the bold (II. 33. 
3). He has a well-formed nose (IT. 33. 5) and has braided 
hair (I. 114. 1, 5). He has got brilliaiu gold oo bis body (II. 
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0) and lias a necklace (11. 113. 10). He holds a strong how 
in his hand (II. 33. 10, 14; Vll. 43. 1) and is a sharp archer 
(VHl. 40. 1). Me remains seated on the chariot (11. 33. 11), 
He lias an army (11. 33. 11). He is the lord of the world (II. 
33, 0 ; VI. 40. io). He is the best of the physicians (11. 33. 4) 
and has 1,000 medicines (VII. 40. 3); he holds healing drugs 
(11. 33. 7) ; lie has lH*en prayed to for the cure of diseases (1. 
43. 4). particularly cholera {i^isuri) (II. 33. 2) and for a life 
(‘xtending ov(‘r a hundred winters (11. 33. 2). Rudra is said 
to pour <i()wn rain frojfii the firmament with the lielp of the Maruts 
(X. 02. 0). VVc arc" also informed of his disposition. He is 
hot-tempered (It. 33. 0, 11 ; X. 120. o), dreadful like a beast 
(It. 33. 11), and destructive in nature (11. 33. 41). His harmful 
disposition is clearly shown in the way he is invoked (Vll. 
40. 4) to do no harm to the children and elderly sons (Vll. 
to. 3), not to make one ill (Vll. 40. 2). not to be offended 
with the peo])le (II. 33. 4, 5 ; VHl. 40. 4 : etc.), to hold ba(;k his 
weapon and (‘vil will from the ])eople (II. 33. 14), and to slacken 
the chord of the bow (II. 33. 14). He is also invoked not to 
deprive*, one of the sighf of the sun (11. 33. 1) and to protect 
one from Rurlra’s thunder which travels from the firmaimmt 
to the earth (V. 51. 13). 

Two other deities, Kesin and VTigdovI, are found connected 
wdth Rudra. The first one is brilliant and provides all the 
worlds with light (1. 130. 1); he holds the fire, water, heaven, 
and earfli ; he visits the wandering places of the apsaras, gan- 
dliarvas, and deer (1. 130. 0). AVhen Kesin drank water in the 
(same) |)ot with Rudra, V'ayu agitated it (water) and broke 
down the inflexible (X. 130. 7). Vagch'vi is said to help Rudra 
in stretcliing his liow when the latter makes ready to kill tin* 
('iiemy : slu* tights for the people (X. 125. 0). She travels with 
the Rudras and Vasus (X. 125. 1). 

Lastly, we have a gi’oup of deities collectively called Rudras. 
They have lieen mentione<l scweral times with Indra (11. 32. 
2, 3). Agni (1. 5S. 3 ; Vlll. 103. 14 : X. 32. 5), and with Rudra 
himself as the chief of the Rudras (X. 04. 8) and invoked to be 
propitious to tlie Rudras (\Tl. 35. 0). They are often associated 
with the Vhisus (1. 45. I : 11. 31. 1 ; X. 00. 4, 12 ; etc.). Aditi 
is tlieir mother (Vlll. 101. 15). 

Rudra is invoktMl or otherwise mentioned some fifty times 
in Vajasaneyi Samhita. Most of the attributes of Rudra that 
we find heri' are undoubtedly derived from the Rigveda. H(‘ 
lias also liecn addressed as Tryambaka (3. 58, GO) and Pasupati 
(lord of Ix^asts) (<>, 32 ; 9. 39 ; etc). Ambika is his sister (3. 
57). Rudra use(l to be invoked at dawn (34. 34 ; 38. 10). His 
neck is azure and the body is red (10. 7) ; he is hundred-eyed 
(10. 12) or thousand-eyed (10. 8 ; 10. 29) ; he is golden -armed. 
He is clotluHl in a garment made of skin (3. 01). He is hundred- 
bowed (10. 29) and again holds a shaft in his hand (10. 1). He 
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iH a moinUam-dvveller (10. 2, 4). He is a diviiie i>hvsieiaii 

(10. 5) and is the lord of plants (H). 10) ; his is the In^ahnn rnedieine 
(3. 59). He is the leader of hosts and lord of regions (10. 
17). He is a hus[)and-finder (3. tiO). Herdsmen and 
carrying water have* IooIomI at him (10. 7). In ad<iition/ ue 
liave Isana (39. 8), Nila^rlba. (Hi. 28), Hasu))ati (Hi/ 2S : 39. S), 
Mahadeva (39. S), 8arva (10. 28 ; 39. 8), and Sitikanllia (Hi. 28). 
Honiag(‘ is given to lliein individually. Lastly, vve have Kudr; s. 
Bhavas, and Sarvas. Bndras havt‘ traits similar to those of 
Budra (10. 58— Oti). 4 h(‘y ar(‘ said to maintain theii’ stations 
in the regions and surround Kudra (Hi. (>). 4'hev ai(‘ loids 
f)f assein)>li(‘s and masters of horst's (Hi. 24), lonls of tioops and 
sharpshooters (Hi. 25) and overlonls of tin* southern region 
(15. 11). Th(‘ir throats are white and jieeks aiH‘ blue (Hi. oti) 
They remain in the sky (Hi. 5(i) and again are innuim^rable on 
the surface of th(‘ earth (Hi. 54). Tlu\v are brigid (15. 11). 
Th(‘y are eoniu'cted with summer (21. 24) and with rain (33. 
50). Bhavas (Hi. 55) live* in the air and vSarvas (Hi, 57) live 
beneath the eartli. 

K.ndra is mentioned several times in Taittiiiva Sandiita. 
41(^ has a dart (1. 1. 1). He guides in tJie path of Alitra (1.2. -1). 
VVe have numtion of Hasupati (1. 4. 3(i ; 4. 5. 5), Hliava (I. 4. 
30 ; 4. 5. 5), and Sarva (1. 4. 30 ; 4. 5. 5). Bndras an* al>o 
invok(*d with Vhisus and A<lityas (1. 11, 13). Th<‘y remain on 
the eartli (4. 5. 11). Bhavas live in the air (4. 5. 11). Sarvas 
witii bhu^k neck and white throat, wander b(‘]o\\ tlie eailli 
(4. 5. 11). 

Lorning to tin* Atharvaveda, we find that many traits rf 
Rudra and others as depicted in the Rigveda ari* re]»eat(d 
lu're. Rudra has been invoked many tinu‘s idone, with the 
Rudras (HI. 10. 0), with Basupati, Bliava, and 8arva (12. 8. 9). 
He is thousand-eyed (11. 2. 3), blue-loeked ( 11 . 2. 7) and immortal 
(II. 2. 3). VVe are infornu*d of his dark enssts (2. 27. ti). his 
breath, noise*, and ]>angs (11. 2. 3). He has got healing ri nudii s 
(2. 27. 0) and the disease is his name (0. 44. 3). Takman |fe\ cr) 
and Kasika (cough) are his M-eapons (11. 2. 22). He has a 
gold(‘n-ye!lo\\ bow (1 1 . 2. 12). He has a one-shafted and hundred- 
tippcMl arrow (0. 57. 1). He has a c-lub (II. 2. Ht). He lias hecai 
called himdriMl-weaponed (11.2. 12). He is considend to lx* tin* 
lord of (‘ows, horses, sheep, goats, and m<‘n (11. 2. 9). He has 
dogs (11. 2. 30). Rudra has been invok<‘d as JOiava and Sarva 
(11. 2). Rudra is said to remain in the lire, within tin* waters, 
in the herbs and trees, and is said to havt* sha|X‘d all living 
beings (7. 92. 1). Yak.sa within the waters belongs to Rudia 
and the waters of tlie heaven increase their flow for him (11. 2. 
24). Rudra marks the fall of Kesin’s ehariot (12. 2. 18). Isana, 
Ugradeva, Rasnpati, Bhaya, Mahadeva, and Harv a are not only 
invoked, but have been given a more prominent ]>Iace than 
in the other Vedas. All of them are arcluTS. Assigning a 
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fixed quarter to Rudra (15. 5. JO), Ugra is regarded as the lord 
of tlie northern quarter (15. 5. 8), l\asu}>ati of the western 
quarter (15. 5. 0, 7), Bhava of the eastern quarter (15. 5. 1), 
Mahildeva of the southern (|uarter (15. 5. 7), and Sarva of the 
upward quarter (15. 5. 7). Isana is regarded as the lord of all 
the (juarters (15. 5. 15). Pasupati is regarded as the lord of 
bipeds an<[ quadrupeds (2. 24. 1 : 12. 8. 9), but the term seems 
also to be used for qualifying l^hava (11. 2, 28) and Rudra 
(11. 2. 5). Bhava has been invoked with Rudra (3. 10. 1 : 
11. 2. 14), with Ugra and Sarva (15. 5. 9), and with Soma and 
Isilna (15. 5. 3). Bfiava has been invoked with Sarva to pre- 
vent epidemics (11. 2. 2). Mahadeva has been invoked with all 
the other deities except Rudra (5. 21. 11). Sarva has l>een 
called spotted-armed (8. 8. 17). Rudras have also been invoked 
in the present w^ork. Tfiey have once been addressed with 
Rudra (19. 10. 0). They are sky-reaching (5. 3. 10), of keen 
brightness (19. 9. 10). They are twice associated with Vasus 
(8. 8. 12 : 10. 7. 22) and four times with the Vasus and Aditvas 
(10. 7. 22 ; 12. 2. 0 ; 19. 9. 11 : 19. 11. 4). 

Turning to th(j Brahmatiic literature, Agni (fire) is said 
to have nine forms: Asani, Isana, Ugra, Kumara, Pasu))ati, 
Bliava, Mahadeva, Rudra, and Sarva (Sat. Br. fi. 1. 3. 18). Asani 
is regarded as fighteniiig (Sat. Br. 6. 1.3. 14). Isana is con- 
sidered as an Aditya (^it. Br. fi. 1. 3. 17). He dwells in the 
Houtli (Jairn. Uttar. 3. 21. 2). He divides into ten, he is the 
rays of the sun which, becoming life, reside in all living beings 
(Jaim. Utt. 1. 29. 3, 4). The herbs and trees belong to Ugra 
(Kaus. 0. 5). Kumara, according to Amarakosa is Rudra’s or 
Agni’s son. He was born in the sambaisara (Sat. Br. 0. 1. 3. 
8-10). Samhaisara in Kumara (^^at. Br. 11. 1. 6. 5 ; 11. 1. 0. 3). 
The herbs belong to Pasupati, from whom the animals get 
their medicine (J^at. Br. 0. 1. 3.^12). Vayu is from Pasupati 
(Kaus. 0, 4). Bhava is external (Sat. Br. 1. 7. 3. 8). The cloud 
is Bhava, all those exist from the cloud (5at. Br. fi. 1. 3. 15). 
Water arises from Bhava (Kaus. fi. 2). Agni is Rudra (Sat. 
Br. 5. 3. 1. 10 ; Tandya Br. 12. 4. 24 ; etc.). The Moon is Rudra 
(Kaus. 6, 7). He is fulfiller of ^desire (Kaus. 3. 4. fi; Sat. Br. 
13. 3. 4; etc.), lord of beasts (Sat. Br, 1. 7. 3. 8; etc.), awful 
(Kaus. Ifi. 7), and is provided with a dart (Sula) (Sadb. Br. 5. 11). 
We liave mention of his arm (the naksatra Ardra, according to 
Dayana) (Taitt. Br. I. 5. 1. 1). Rudra arose from a weeping 
(raining ?) one (^^at. Br. 6. 1. 3. 10), Mrgavyadha (the star 
Sirius) is Rudra (Aitar. Br. 3. 33). Rudra is the lord of the 
northern (upper) region (6at. Br. 2. fi. 2. 7 ; etc.). Rudra is said 
to have killed the cow (Tandya Br. fi. 9, 7) ; again the cow 
is called raudrl (Taitt. Br. 2. 2. 5. 2). Ambika is Rudra’s sister 
(^^at, Br. 2. 6. k 9 ; Maitr. Sam. 1. 10. 20); she is ‘autumn' 
(Taitt. Br. 1. 6. 10). Again ‘autumn is called the place of 
(origin of) Rudra (Maitr. Sam. 1. 10. 20). Ambi is the wife 
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of Bhava, Tryambakas are from her (Mait. Sam. J. 10. 20). 
Sarva remains in the south (Sat. Br. 1. 7. 3. 8). Lastly, we 
have the Rudra. They are from the soutliern direction (Ait. 
Br. 8. 14). They are invoked by the summer (Tait. Hr. 2. 0. 
19. 1). They are inaugurated in the midday, while th<‘ Vasiis 
are celebrated in the morning and Adityas in the tliird part 
of the day (^^at. Br. 14. 1. 1. lo : Taitt. Br. 1. o. 11. 3). Their 
number is fifteen (Taitt. Br. 2. 0. 19. 1) or eleven (Taitt. Br. 
1. 5. 11. 3). The eleven Rudras are thus enumerated in Maha- 
bharata (1. (>(>. 2-3) ; Migavyadha, Sarpa, Nirrti, Aja Ekapat, 
Ahirbudhnya, Pinakin, Isvara, Ka^iali, Sthanii, Bhaga, and 
Rudra. 

In the old astronomical works we find that most of deities 
in question are the presiding gods of the various asterisms. 
Rudra is the lord of Ardrii (Yajusajyotisa sL 10, 32 ; Arcajyotifiia 
si. 9, 25 ; kSomasiddhanta 4, 0, 9). Mrgavyadha is the star 
8irius, 8arpa is the asterism Aslesha or its presiding deity (Y. 
si. 10, 32; A. si. 9,25; Pitamaha-siddhanta ; Vrddhavasistha- 
siddhauta 8, 20). Nirrti is the lor<i of Miiia (Y. si. 33; A. si. 
20), Aja Ekapat is the lord of Purvabhadrapada (Y. si. 10, 
34 ; A. si. 9, 27). Ahirbudhnya is the lord of Uttarabhadra- 
pada (Y, si. 18, 34 ; A. si. 14, 27 ; et(;.). Bhaga is the lord 
of Purvaphalguni (Y. si. 18, 32 ; A. 14, 25 ; etc.). 

In Nighantu (5. 4, 3), the term Rudra is inadc^ to signify 
‘ one who cries, makes a noise or gives rise to a dow'n])our (of 
rain) : one who makes (the enemies) cry. A passage (quoted 
from Haridrava, a recension of Maitrayani Sainhita) means 
that Rudra repented and shed tears aft(‘r having pierced the 
father Prajapati w ith an arrow . If the tcu’in is made to dt*rive 
from the root rud to be ruddy, it may mean the ' red one ’ 
(Pischel) (ef. the ancierd Iranian word moidita, reddish). 

According to oriental scholars, Rudra is a storm -go<l or 
tempest-god. His mischievous side is attributed to the 
destructive agency of light. From liis nann^ he is connected 
with thunder (one who makes noise). The suggestion (Mac- 
donelFs Vedic Mythology, p. 77) that ‘ his bem^ficent and 
healing powders would be bas<Ml partly on the fertilising and 
purifying action of the thunderstorm and partly on the indirect 
action of sparing those wdiorn he might slay ' does rmt appeal 
to me. 

Some of the traits of Rinlra, namely, his pouring down of 
rain from the firmamcuit with the help of the JVlaruts and his 
connection with the thunder, no doubt connect him with storms 
and rains which characterises the summer monsoon, genfjrally 
starting sometime after the summer solstice. Ihe attribute 
of Rudra as a physician with his htialing herbs (used as drugs) 
and the obeisance to him for the prevention or cure of diseases, 
particularly of children and young men, bring him into close 
connection with the autumn (after the rains have started and 
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have> continued for sometime). This is further confirmed in 
Maitrfivani iSainhita, where Rudra is said to have his birth in 
the autumn. Last of all, the eharaeteristic peculiar to him 
and a few others (who are with one (‘xceplion, notliing but his 
counterparts) is that he is an archer. Tliis, with the note that 
Rudra livt^s in the heaven, leads us to the i<lea that Rudra is 
nothing but tin*; sign Sagittarius which used to apj)ear in the 
Ifeaven at dawn in tlie autumn when tJie observations were 
made. Plunket in his Ancient Cahndars and (Umstellations 
(])p. 15L 1(U) advanced this view. JHe also proved that tlie 
traits and deeds of (Ireek god Kiran are exactly similar to those 
of Rudra and in his myth we are told that he had his place in 
the sign Sagittarius after his death. JHe was thus mad(‘ the 
|)residing god of all the pliysical phenomena of the time. Wv 
can (‘asily ex]»lain th(‘ various attributes of Rudra if we aece])t 
this vh*w. His brightness and golden ornanHuits are attril)ut- 
able to tlu‘ bright stars in the constellation and the milky way 
])assing through its upper part. His strruigth and youthfulness 
have been taken from tlie distr(\ssing effect of tlu‘ thunder- 
storm, whicli was taken to be om^ of his deeds, 'The pcsudiar 
(•onfiguration of the consteliation, half-man and half-goat 
perhaps led to his attribut(‘ as ‘ multiform ’. His hot-tem])er, 
dreadfulness and <l(\structi\^eness are all accountable to tlie storms 
w'liich are dia^ to him. Rudra’s hundred or thousand eyes and his 
hundred bows are the j)arabolic expressiojis of Ins bodily features 
and weapon. We do not know wdiether tlie herdsmen and girls 
carrying water actually refer to mortal beings frightened from 
the ad vault of stoiuns, or to Civphcus (the constellation figur(‘. 
of wdiich represents a herdsman with his Hock of sheep) and 
A(juarius (representing a man holding a bucket on his shoulder) 
w Inch used to appear in the sky w ith Sagittarius. His attribute 
as a husband-li ruler led to the practice of giving by young girls 
of offerings to Siva for a good husband. The origin of the 
idea is perha])s to lie sought in the activity of strong hardv' 
persons in resiming peo])le during the distressing storms and 
drawing tlu* attention of girls to setHv husbands amongst tluun. 
The great distrr'ss and mortality amongst goats, slu'ep, cattle, 
and even men, thought to be caused by Rudra and to be iwe- 
ventible by paying homage to him, perhaps lerl to the idea of 
his lordship over ani rnals. Th(^ name Tryam baka meaning three- 
eyed is explained by Plunket in a very ingenious way : lie holds 
that the third crescentic eye is nothing but th(' half moon whicli 
us(‘d to rise in tlui sign Sagittarius at about 4000 B.C, when 
the autumnal (‘quinox was in this sign. 

We have already seen that, while Rudra alone is found to 
be invoked in the Rigveda, a number of other deities are closely 
associated in the other veiias. Their number has increased 
gradually from the Yajurvedas to the Atharvaveda where thev' 
hold a prominent place equally to Rudra. They are all archers 
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and difTt^ivnt diT’octions are assigned to tlann roiimi a fixed 
quarter of Riidra. 'rhev have betai address(‘d in Viirious (M)in- 
hiuations and many times with l{udra himself. In th(‘ llrah- 
maims tht?v are regard(id as forms i)f Agni. As we know, tliey 
are now' considered as tin* names of tlu' god Siva. Wv may 
reasonably assign their origin to the division of the* original 
large constellation Hndra into so many forms each bestowi'd 
with eertain atti ibutes. '^Idudr aetual natnrt' seems to havi* b(‘(‘n 
forgotten in the llrahmnnie |)eriod. VN e have sutheient ('vidi'nee 
of the division of larger constellations into smaiku- on(‘s in 
])ast times : 1 may just mention one, named Ophiiuhus, ])laeed 
just above Sagittarius. It has the tigur(‘ of a mak' holding a 
snake in both Ijands. Me was regarded as a great j)h\sieian 
in (Ireek Mythology. Tin* Aral)s ustal to re|>ri‘sent him as a 
shejiherd and lu' was assigne<l a mischie\'ous disposition 
(AVhyte’s Constvltations and flair Jlisforf/, p. IIMI and Smyth 
and (‘harnbor's ('fjrft af ('(hslial Objevts^ p. 4h5). Kvidently, 
this was d(*rived from a!i originally larger sign Sagittarius and 
was made a mwv one. 

Lastly, the Itudras wen* recognised as (*arly as Ilmira, 
who was consirlered th(*ir chief. Taking the signiticanee ot 
th{*ir name as ' bright om* ’ or ‘ red on<‘ ’ and considering their 
general traits, w'e may t.ake tliem to be ninghliouring asterisms 
not y(‘t definitely recognisiMl by distinct nanu'S. This is dis» 
tinctly shown bv tin* names of elevnn Kudras, as enumerated 
ill the later Sanskrit literature, where they are all coniu'cted 
with the asterisms. 

In this coniK'ction we may also consick*!’ the nature of K(*sin 
and Vagdevi. The characteristics of Kesin lead us to follow 
Sayana and consider him the sun. His drinking of water 
with Hudra from the same pot refers to his arrival in the sign 
Sagittarius. The fall of his chariot indicates the southward 
passage of the sun after tlu* autumnal equinox. Vagdi^vi seems 
t ) be the goddess who was h(*ld res])onsible for tlu^ sounds in 
the storm apart from the thunder. 

7. TVz.s’w.y. The term V^isus occurs more than fifty times 
in the Rigv(‘<la. It seems to signify food (anna) in om* passage* 
(VIT. I, 2) and money, fortune or prosperity in sev(‘ral oth(*rs. 
In several places the word has been used to qualify various 
deities, as Agni, Indra, Rbhus, Maruts, Mitra, Tanma, and 
Visvadevas, evidently indicating them as ‘ givers of ]>ros])(*rity 
Lastly, ill some thirty-six passages the term is meant for tin* 
deities under consideration. 

Vasus as deities have been invoked alom* and with others : 
on seva^ral occasions they have been aildressed in conjunction 
with Rudras and with Rudras and Adityas. 

Vasus are themselves called Adityas (11. 'll. fl ^ VHII. 
IS. 15; Vni. JS. 17). They arc brilliant (V. 41. IS). They 
hive a heat-giving wheel (cakra) (If. •TL h) and a beautiful 
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ami pleasant boat (VIIT. 18. 17). They have a cloud-splitting 
an<l mankilling weaj)on (VIL 56. 17). We know of their cow 
from which food has been begged (V. 41. IS). 

We are also informed of some actions of V^asus. They 
have established strength in fire (V^IL 5, 6) and served the 
work of fire (VII. 5, 6: VII. 11. 4). They have served the 
Maruts (VII. 39. 3). They are said to havt^ released the gouri 
cow (IV. 12. 6). Lastly, in a passage of the Horse-hymn (1. 
163. 2) we are told that Trita yoketl the horse given by Yama, 
Indra rode on it first, Oandharva (the nu)on a(*oording to 8a\'ana) 
held its reins, and Vasus fashioned it from the sun. 

Coming to White Yajurveda we find them invoked on 
some twenty-one occasions. Here they are somewhat closely 
related to Indra: Indra is their lord (38. 8) : he is tbeir com- 
panion (28. 4) and is anointed by Vastis and Rudras (23. 8). 
They have been invoked with Riidra, Rudras, and wit!) Rudras 
and Adit vas. They are praised with the sjvring (21. 23). 

They have also been invoked in Black Yajurveda usually 
with Rudras and Aditvas. 

In Atharvaveda, Vasus, as deifies, are mentioned in some 
twenty-four jiassages. Th(?y have Ix^m invoked alone, and with 
Aditvas, Adityas and Rudias, Adityas and Indragni and Brhas- 
pati. Adityas, Rudras, and Vasus have been considered to be 
gods in the heaven (11. 8. 13). Vasus maintain good things 
(1. 9. 1). They are the masters of the removal of distress (4. 
27. 6). They are said to guard the cow on the right, Maruts 
on the left and Aditvas Whind (10. 9. 8). Tliere are three 
obscure passages which run thus: (1) The cow is heavcm, tin* 
(;ow is (uirth, the cow is Visnu and Prajapati : Sadhyas (Gods 
of fulfilment) and Vasus drank h(>r milk (10. 10. 30). (2) Having 

drunk the yield of the Sadhyas and Vasus worship her 

milk (paya) at the top of the bradhva (sun) (10. 10. 31). (3) The 

worshipable (deserving of oblation) Piirusa was born first and 
was sprinkled by the rainy season ; by him the gods Sadhyas 
and Vasus performed the sacrifice (19. 6. 11). 

Turning to the Brahmanas. we find them mentioned in 
several works. They are eight in numlK*r : Fire, Farth, Vayr, 
Firmament, Aditya, Heaven, Moon, and Asterism (Sat. Br. 11. 
6. 3, 6). In the same passage the word is made to signify ‘ those 
who cause to live (exist) We are also told that the Visnu- 
sacrifico has been divided into three parts, morning libation 
for V’^asus, midday libation for Rudras, and third (afternoon) 
libation for Adityas (*^at. Br. 14. 1. 1. 15). The eight deities, 
Vasus, are auspicious and the four goddesses, not sid)ject to 
old age, arc Sravi^tas (Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 1. 5). 

Lastly, we find that the Vasus are the asterism Dhanistha 
(Arc. jyot. si. 9 ; Yaj. jyot. sh 10) or its presiding deities (Arc. 
jyot. si. 29 ; Yaj. jyot. si. 34). 

The eight Vasus, already enumerated, are differently men- 
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tioned in the later Sanskrit works. Thus, (i) according to 
Mahabliarata (Danaparva), they are Dhara, Dltruva, Sonia, 
Savitra, Anila, Anala, Pratyusa, and Prabhasa : (ii) acc ording 
to Bhagavatapnrana, they are Drona, Prana, Dhruva, Arka. 
Agni, Dosa, V^astn, and Vibhavasii ; (iii) according t<» Vayu- 
and Kurrnapnrana, they are Apa, Dhruva, Sonia, Dliara, 
Anila, Anala, Pratyusa, and IVabhasa ; lastly (iv), acconliiig 
to Aniarakosa, they are Dhara, Dhruva, Soma, Visnii, Anila, 
Anala, Pratyusa, and Prabhasa. In these dilTerent enumera 
tions, we may regard Anala identical with Agni. Arka with 
Visnu and Savitra, Drona (literally meaning a cup) with Soma 
(tho moon), Dhara with V^istu. Pravasa (a shining one) witli 
Vibliavasu and Prana with Apa. Dosa (evening) ])roba[)ly 
corr(>sponds to Pratyusa (dawn) referring to the com[)arativ(‘ 
darkness after sur set and before sunrise'. Tims we ha\c* Agr.i 
(Anala), Arka (Savitra, Visnu), Apa (Anila, Prana). Dosa and 
Pratyusa, Dhara (Vastu), Dliruv’a, Pravasa (\dbhavasu), and 
Soma (Drona) as the Vasus. 

1 shall now consider what h'd to the idea of VTisus as deilirs. 
The significance of the term reisu as used in the Pigx c'da may 
reasonably make one think that th<‘ vasus ucac' regarded as 
givc'is of fcjod, fortune, and pros])erity. \\T' also have iliic i t 
evidence in the same work and in the Atharvaveda. Vasus’ 
eows are begged for food. They are tliemselves said to maintain 
good things and are regarded as the masters of tlu* removal of 
distress. The Vasus are connected with the hot season and 
rains. They have a heat-giving wheel which we trdvc to mean 
the sun. They served the work of tire. Their cloud-splitting 
and mankilling weapon is no dotrbt the thunder during th<^ 
storm and rain. Tndra’s ]ordshi[) and companionship of fl 
Vasus point to the same thing. VVe^ know that the summer- 
and rains are closely connected in nortln'rn India. The relation 
ship of the Vasus, as the deities of fortune and prosperity, wilh 
the summer and rains can be tlnis accounted for : Baric y 
and perhaps wb(vat(?), at least at a later period, which seem 
to have been the principal cereals of the people during Ihc' 
Vedic times, are the winter crops of the Nurtli-West Indm. 
Th(‘ harvest at the end of the winter Jed to tho storing up of the* 
crejp in large (piantitic's. A large crop of the juincipal icjod- 
stnff really formed the fortune of the pc'ople during the rains, 
as it would give them relief at this distressing part of the year. 
It is for this reason that the Vasus were conneetecl with this 
season. 

Now" what caused the Vasus to be connected with J)hanis- 
tha ? In Taittirlya fSainhita we find the eight vasus mentioned 
witli four goddesses, calied Sra vistas, (evidently connea ting them 
with one another. As aJr(*ady noted, Vasus liave hcc'ii regarded 
as the asterism Dhanistha or its ])resic1ing deities. Again the' 
constellation Delyjhinus which is more or less coinchlcnt with 
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Dhanistha formed the sky figure of bervcvoleuee iu th(> ancient 
astronomy of the western ])eo|)le (Whyte’s ConsteJlations and 
their Hisfori/, p. 170). This rt'lation between the Vasus and 
Dliauisthri (mh only be reconciled if we su|)]>ose that, at the 
time when the hymns were com})os(‘d from actual obs(*rvations, 
Dhanistha used to rise in tlie early part of night during the 
surujiier and rains, fn such a case tlie ve?*nal (Mpiinox must 
have been ]).issiug through the beginning of Krittika and end 
of Blyarani. S')me of the eharacbudstics of the Vasus, as Ixung 
Adityas, their ))rilliancy and their close (jonneetion with Sravistas 
are suggi‘stiv(‘ of a n'pn'sentation rd a grouj) of stars (constella- 
tion) as thfMi' physical basis ; but nothing can l)e d(‘finiti‘ly 
stated for want of furllKU* evidence. 

I sli dl now try to inter]>r(d. sonu* |)assages. ddie boat of 
the Vasus myv be some (*onst(dlation tigure in .Delphinus. In 
Hindu .Vstionomv DImnistha is re]U‘esented by a drumdikc* 
musical instruunuit called mrdanga or mardala. In western 
astronomy we haxa* a dol|)]iin as the constellation figure of 
Delphinus. Ilowev(‘r, we find in Dolphin ' a natin’al symbol 
“at a |>Iaite whe?’e ships can anelior ' (Biown's Primitive 
Constetl'if fonji. Vh)l. f. p. IS5). Hence it is not im])robal)l(* that 
tlie boat might leave been a figure in this constellation, 'rheir 
cow might lie the clouds. TIudr connection with fire may 
ref(n* to summer heat. The gonri-cow may l)(‘ the red cloiul. 
Tlie horse fashione(l by th(‘ \oasus from tlu' sun seems to_l)e the 
sun’s rays. Their conmattion with Rudra. Rudras, and Adityas 
simply refers to the neig]ib(.)uring bodies, such as the sign 
Sagittarius am! otlu'r collections of stars (eonsich'red as Rudras 
and Adityas). 

Idle Ihree passages from the Atharvaveda, aliove refeired 
to, may thus doubtfully be explained: The first ])assage may 
refer to tlu' prodiudion of a good crop due to the agency of 
heaven (pouring down rains), earth (on the soil of which the 
crops grow), Visnu (the giver of heat and light on which de- 
pends the growth of crops), and Prajapati (as t he supreme being 
who m ikes a good provision by the ])rofus(* growth of crops) ; 
they ar*' thus all s|)oken of as ‘ cows ' which are bestowers of 
milk as food as they are of crops as provision. Tlu^ top of tlie 
bradfina (which we take for the sun) probably refers to the posi- 
tion of the asterism Dhanistha, which is plactnl at a distanc(> 
above the ecliptic, the patb of the sun. In the third passage 
Purus^i (re]ir(*senting Brahman as the Sambatsar — the year) 
refers to tlu^ year, and his birth to the beginning of tlie year 
during the rainy season which was connectetl, as we have seen, 
with the Vasus. 

Listly, as regards the individual nanurs of the Vasus in 
the later Sanskrit literature, we may take them as agencies 
which were consid(*red to be the bestoivers of prosperity upon 
the |)?:)ple. That some of them at least refer to heavenly 
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bodies is shown by tlic names of the sun. moon, and |)rol)ably 
A])a (Lhlrvrisjldha) and Dliriiva (the ])()lar star ■ ). TIh* origin 
of the idea is perliaps to be traee<l to thi^ ]>assag(\s in the Higveda 
where sev(Mal dcdlies are f|nalilie<l as Vasiis. 

D, Df 'dies rouurcff d u:ith entruzodiar cou^tclfat ious. 

1 . Pfe^nu. The Kigvedie Deity Lhlsan has been in\a)keti 
alone in eight hymns (1. 42; V I. o3 50 ; 58; X. 2t)), witli Indra 
in oiH^ (VI 57) and witli Soma in another (11. 40). He is also 
celebrated along with several other deities in general in some 
fiftv-(dglit hymns or more. He has also been praised in the 
Athaivaveda. 

In Kigveda we find the mention of a few anthropomorphic 
charneters of Pusan. Thus ho has braided hair (VH.. 55. 2 ; 
IX. 07. 11), and has a beard (X. 20. 7). We have mention 
of his right hnnd by means of ivhich. he holds a goad (VI. 54. 10) 
He is be.sought to trample on the brand of the wiidvod by his 

foot (I. 42. 4). Ho is a vi.sible deity (VI. 50, 4). We see 

many physical attributes which point to his bodily strength, 
'riius he is an asura (V. 51. 11), strong and swift (V. 43. 9), 
vigorous (Vill. 4. 15), powerful (1. 1318. ) and resistless 
(VI. 48. 15). He i.s de.scribed as of irritable temper (ugra) 

(VI. 53. 4). H<‘ is bright (I. 23. 14; \T. 48. lf> ; etc.) and 

called agohya : that is, not to be (*onecal(*d His food is gruel 
(VI. 50. 1). He wears cloth woven of wool {X.. 20. 0). 

We find his weapons mentioned in several hymns. Thus 
he holds a golden spear (vast) (I. 42. 0). He holds a goad 
(or bridle) in his hand (VI. 53. 1 : V^l. 58. 2). 

He is the best charioteer (V. 50. 2, 3). The wheel of his car 
is indestructible ; the nave of the wheel never weai's off and tin? 
felly never becomes out of order (VJ. 54 3). He i.s eon.stantly 
moving his golden wheel (VI. 50. 3). 

Pilsan closely connected with the goat. He ha's bi en e:dled 
djciy that is, provided with a goat (I 2.1. 13) and djdsva (having 
a goat instea.d of a horse) in many places (I 138. 4 ; VI. 55. 3,4 : 
IX. 07. 10; etc.), evidcmtly witii reference to his chariot l)eing 
drawn by goats which is distinctly mentioned in a few places 
(VI. 55 ; IX. 2(5. 8) ; again goats are called hi.s carriers 
(VI. 57. 3) He is the lord of glowing he- and she -goats (X. 
26. («)• goat is dedicated to Iiirn in the horse sacrifice 

(I. 162. 2-4). 

In several places we are informed of the abode of Pusan, 
He is placed above the mortal world and is equal to other 
deities in beauty and prosperity’ (VI. 48. 19). He appears in 
the heaven at night towards ike morning (VII. 39. 2) and goes 
away at sunrise (X. 1391. ). He knows all the directions 
(X. 17. 5). His golden boats float on the heavenly ocean and 
he acts as a messenger of the sun (VI. 58, 3). 
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Puaan has been called the lover of his sister (the morn- 
ing) (Vi. 55. 4, 5), the lord of night (VI. 55. 5) and, again, 
the husband of the heaven and earth which remain together 
(X. 17. 6). 

Pusan has been endowed with several functions. First, 
he is regarded as the lord or guardian of roads (VI. 49. 8; 
VT. 53. I) He is implored to remove all sorts of danger from 
the path (I. 42. 1~3), to protect one in his path (VI. 54. 9), 
to allow an auspicious path (X. 59. 7) and so forth. Secondly, 
he is connected with rains and storms. He is invoked for 
rain (X. 98. 1). He is said to be the bestower of rain (X. 2h. 
3), to help Indra in the pouring down of rain (VI. 57. 4), 
and to milk the heaven with Indra and Mitravaruna (III. 57. 
2). He has been mentioned as a friend of Indra in one place 
(VI. 56. 2) and as a brother in another hymn (VI. 55. 5). 
He has been prayed not to uproot the trees, thus indicating 
his relation to storms (VT. 48. 17). It is perhaps in connection 
with his rain-giving function that Pusan has been called 
‘deliverer’ (VIII. 4. 15, 16) and son of deliverance (VI. 55. 1). 
Thirdly, he is called the protector of cattle (VI. 54 5, 6, 10 ; 
VI. 58. 2 ; etc.) and perhaps of beasts in general (VT. 53. 9). 
Fourthly, we have distinct reference to his connection with 
cultivation. He is invoked to preside over the furrow pro- 
duced by tilling the ground in a hymn dealing with cultivation 
(IV. 57). Wo can easily realize the importance of his second 
and third functions in relation with the fourth. Fifthly, he has 
been invoked for his gift of beautiful maidens (IX. 67. 10 12). 

We also get the mention of Pusan as undertaking the 
ceremony of varana in the marriage of the twin-gods Aswins 
with Siirya (X. 85. 14). In another hymn (V. 184. 3) we are 
informed that he swiftly carries Surya with the help of the 
ASwins. Pusan brings the six seasons (?) repeatedly with 
Indu (1. 23. i5). 

I shall now try to identify Pusan and find out his physi- 
cal ba.si.s. 

Following Yaska, who calls him an Adilya (Nirukta VII. 9), 
all Oriental Scholars (as Goldstucker, Roth, and Bothlingk, 
Wilson, Langlois, Max Muller, Macdonell, etc.) identify Piisan 
with the sun. Max Miiller regards him as the sun as viewed 
by shepherds. Macdonell finds in him the sun manifested 
chiefly as a pastoral deity. 

Although this idea has come down from Yaska and is uni- 
versally accepted by Orientalists, I do not agree with them 
and hold a different view altogether. 

There is great difficulty in regarding Pilsan as the solar- 
deity from the fact that he is called a messenger of the sun 
and he appears in the heaven at night. Hence he cannot be 
our sun and must be something else. 

We find that Pusan, among his various attributes, has 
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been bestowed with several features w^hich are peculiar to 
him. Thus he is called the best charioteer : he holds a goad 
or bridle in his hand ; he is variously connected with glowing 
goats: and he is himself bright. These characters are quite 
sufficient to lead us to the view that Pusan is nothing but the 


constellation named Auriga of the Northern Hemisphere. 

The constellation Auriga is also known from ancient times 
as a charioteer or Wagoner. The plan of the constellation, as it 
has been handed down to us, is now drawn in iwn ways (1) 
It is represented as a charioteer kneeling in his vehicle and 
often with a kid on his left shoulder (Century Divtionnry), 
or (2) it is shown ‘ as an old man in a more or loss sitting 
posture with a goat and tier kids in his left hand and a liridle 
in his right ’ (EncyrlopmUa firitannira, 1 4th edition, article 
‘Auriga’; figure in the article ‘Constellation’). Wo find a 
whip in place of a bridle in Johnston's celestial globe. Again 
coming to the derivation of the term ‘Auriga’ we see that it 
has been derived from aiirea, bridle (Century Dictionary), 
Further the principal star a Aurigae or Capella of tlie constella- 
tion has from ancient times been regarded as the storm -goat, 

‘ The two stars ^ and r] in tlie arm of Auriga were regarded by 
mariners of yore as affording presages of the weather ; and they 
were so much dreaded, that they are said to have closed 
navigation at tlieir rising. Hence, in an Epigram of the 
Antliologia, Calliniachns says; 

Tempt not the winds, forew^arned of dangers nigh, 

When the kids glitter in the western sky. (Smyth and 
Chamber’s Cycle of Celestial Objects, p. 129). 

We find a parallelism of Pusan in the Achaian 8torrn-god 
Akethorr (Thonthe- Charioteer) whose car is drawn by two 
storm-goats. (See Friniitive ("onstelkitions by K. Brown, Vol. 1, 

p. 219.) 

The Arabs named him the ‘ Cuardian of Pleiades aivl the 
Pleiades were regarded as the seven daughters of Atlas in t»rec v 
Mythology. (The Consiellatimis and their History, l>y Ivcv. ( . 
Whyte, pp. 106, loo.) We thus see why he was invoked as 


the giver of maidens. , . n 4 ^- 

There is sufficient evidence to show that the constellat.Km 
figures, charioteer arid the goat, were recognized by t le )V- 
lonians and Chaldaeans. (See R. Brown.) , . ii , 

The heavenly ocean referred to above is un< ou > 
milky way in which the constellation is situated. le g 
boats are no doubt the bright stars sliining in the im ^ 
Pusan’s lordship of the paths perhaps indicates the determina- 
tion of the direction at night from his position in the sky^ 

I.ast1y. we may attempt roughly to detormmo the t. ^ 
referred to by the hymns sung m praise of T ^ , . 

seen that he 'is closely connected with rams 
are told that he used to appear in the ceaven at night . 
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morning with the A.swiii.s (a and ^ Aritdes) and to go awa\^ 
before sunrise. Froin these faets we may infer tliat the vernal 
equinox was at that lime somewhere near the J^leiades, and 
that wlien th(^ sun used to rise in the heaven after tlie summer 
solstiee and towards the autumnal e<|uinox in tlu^ rainy season 
the Auriga used to appear at night in the west with the Aswins 
and set just ludore th<' morning on the western liorizon. 
This us(nl to lia])pen somewliat betwf^en 1200 to 1500 1T(^ 

2. Brajdpati. The name occurs some live times in the 
Rigveda. In one (X. lOO. t) tht^ sage Praja])ati seems to liave 
been meant. In another place tlie sun was fjualiticMl as prajd- 
pfiti (that is, lord of living beings) (r\\ 5T. 2). In th(‘ remaining 
pla(i(*s he has been invoked as a distinct deity, (uther simply 
with oth(‘rs (IX. 5, 0) or for f)rogeny (X. S5. T) or for eiheient 
s(‘men for eoriception (X. IST. I). Thus he has been c:ousidered 
as the bestowei’ of good [)rog(‘ny only. 

(V>ming to tlie White VajurvTHla., wc find him mentioiu'd 
so!n(‘ twenty times. He has been offered ol>lations some ten 
tiuK'S. Klsewh(‘re he has f)een [H'ayed for strong mah' impr’egna- 
ter ami vigorous son. wlio may Inmself b(‘ a father (S. 10). 

He has also biam invoked for guaniing treasure (S. 17) and for 
I'oming on th(‘ surface^ of tin' earth (13. 17, 2T). He has b(‘en 
statcal to be oiu' than wliom ther<? is none more migfitv and 
is said to pervad<‘ all (‘.\isting creatures (8. 3b). H(‘ is also 

said to (‘xist in uttered sf)ec‘eh (8. 54) and to bi^ the lord of the 
world (18. 43). IVajapati has l)(M*n designated as sodas i (that 
is, (jonsisting of sixteen [)arts) and is said to maintain three 
great lustres (the sun, the moon, and (ire ac^eonling to tin' com- 
mentators) (32. 5). are also told that none was })orn befo?‘e 

him and tliat he ereal(‘d the wIjoIc world (32. 5). Again, wo are 
informed of the birth or origin of Prajapati : he is born from the 
timely g(‘rm laid down by the strong, self'i'xistent first one 
within Hie miglity (vast) lloml (space) (23. b3). Lastly, In* is 
said to move in the womb, remaining unseen In* becomes born 
(manifests his existence) in various ways. The intelligent 
(people) discern his origin and in him alone stand all (*xisting 
(living) creatures (31. lb). Here we find that Praja])ati occupies 
a v(‘ry prominent place and tlie (‘once])tion of tin* spheri* of his 
action has been greatly extended as the creator anrl supporter 
of tlie living world. 

We find nothing important concerning th(> deity in the 
Hlack Yajurveda. 

We have plenty of information regarding this deity in the 
.Vtharvaveda. We find him (dosely connected with generative 
powers and gift of progeny (VI. 11. 2 : VT. 20. 1 ; XIX. 17. 0 ; 
XIX. 18. 0; XIX. 10. 11). He is said to have created all, 
the highest, middle, and the lowest (Xll. I, bl ) ; he is the lord 
of creation and |)rot(*ctor of all creatures ; with a half (of his 
jiower) he generated all existence (X. 8, 13) ; he maintains all 
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the worlds (X. 7. 7) ; lie fulfils Avliat is delieient on tln^ (‘artli 
(XII. 1, (il). He has twice been called tiie iirst -horn of 
righteousness (IV. 3o. 1 ; XU. 1, hi). He is coniUH'tcd with 
thunder in several ways : His voice is thunder (IX. 1, 10, 20) ; 
he manifests himsidf to his (?reatures hy tliundering in a cl(‘ai 
sky (IX. 1, 24). Hv is again conne(4ed witli time: dime is 
the lord of all ajid was father of Prajajiati (XIX. .“i.'k S) ; tinu' 
was Prajapati in th(‘ beginning and gtmerated iiroginv (XIX. 
53. 10). He is said to have cooked the rice-mess for Biahman 
(IV. 35. I) ; heiuie lie was regarded as distinct and ditlerent 
from Brahman. Agaiji in connection with the reh'ase of a 
house, we are told that tlu’; dwelling house uas fixed and made 
by Prajapati, who also ma<le the forest tre<'s givi^ rise to Muniir 
plants (IX. 3, II). In a f(‘W hNunns we hnd tliat Bringcr and 
Gatherer are his two distributors (III. 24. 7), that Sahhd and 
Sarniti are his two danghtt^rs (VII. 13. 1) : Kkd.^falui. tin* mot In r 
of Indra and 8oma, is tlie danghtc*?' of Prajapati (111. 10. 13). 
Lastly, in a passage eonnect(Ml with shaving (VI. t)5. 2) we 
find it stated that let Aditi shave tln^ beard, lei the wateis 
wet (it) witli splendour and hd Prajapati mirs<‘ it. H(‘r<* W(‘ 
have a further step in generalisation of tin' functions of tin* 
deity. 

We have voluminous reference's to tin* term Praja])ati in 
the Hraiirnanic literature. Practically all tin* objects then 
known or conceivcai of wen> calk'd Prajapati. p(*rha})s from tin* 
idea that all their attributes (or their vc'ry existence) W(‘i‘(* due 
to him, as the cn'ator or sustainer of all. 'riius, tin* lire*, sun. 
wind, moon, earth, and heaveti have* been disignat(*d as Prajajiati ; 
he has distinctly been said to rej)r(*sent all tin* gods': In* has 
again b(a‘ji identified witli BmJmunf and Ku ; he lias b(*en calk'd 
the ‘ one ' and * all ^ ; he is the pnrusu (supreme being) and is 
ritpatl (lord of tin* soul). Again, tlie \a*ar has been designated 
by the same name*. H(^ has again b(*(*n made to rc'prcscnt the 
eagle (perhaps (he constellation Aqiiila) and tin* rays of light 
(perhaps the* stars or planets). He is said to rc'sidt* in the voice, 
speech, mind, life, soul, and so forth. He is connected with 
religious ceremonies and ceremonial articles. Again, many 
sages, as Vasistha, Jamadagni, have* Ikmui n*gard(‘d as I*raja)>a1i. 
We further find a large number of (*pith(*ts assigru'd to him ; 
He has been called visvajil (eon(|uerer of all), hiranyugurhhu 
(go Id -worn bed), lusvakarma (creator of all), anirukiri (uns]>(‘ak- 
abk^), amrla (immortal), ete. Lastly, we find that Holiini 
(the star Aldebaran) is tiie daughter of Prajajiati. Pin* Lesre- 
devas are his sons. 

We have ment ion of Prajjipati in tlie old astronomical I 
works of the Hindus. He is the lord of Koliini (Aldc haran) 
(Arcajyotisa si. 25 ; Yajusajyotisa 32). Thc're is a star cd tin* 
same name ()S Aurigae) mentioned in kSoina-siddhanta (4. fi, 11). 
Brahma-siddhanta (2, 176), V'rddha vasi.stha-sicklhantu (H, IJj. 
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and Surya-siddhaiita (8, 20) : he is placed five degrees to the east 
of JBrahinahrdaya (Capella). 

It is evident from wliat we liave traeiMl from the Rigvedic 
times down to the Brahmanic period that there has been a 
gradual change in, or rather a widening of the sphere of con- 
ception of the deity. Beginning with a limited idea as a 
Ix^stovver of good progeny, his sphere of power and benevolence 
has been modified aiul greatly widened, and he is ultimately 
considered as the supreme universal soul, the Brahman. (See 
Macdon(‘irs Fcr/ic Mythology, p. 111).) The bearing of Praja- 
pati to the celestial bodies as we find in the astronomical works 
will be discussed below. 

There is a strange story about Prajaj)ati told in the Maitra- 
yani Sanihita ^4. 2, 12) wliich is also re])eated in Aitan^va Brah- 
mana (‘1, 33), v^atapatha Brahmana (1. 7. 4. 1), and Tandya Brah- 
maiia (S. 2, 10). The story seems to have its origin in the 
Rigv^eda (I, 71. 5: X. 01. 5-7). Tlie purj>ort of the story runs 
thus : Prajapati, becoming passionate of his daughter Usas 
(dawm), followed her. 8he transformed luu'self into Ruhini 
(red cow or red deer) whereupon Prajapati changeil himself 
into a similar beast. ‘ Rudra (Mrgavyadha) incensed at this 
aimed his arrow at him, whereupon Prajapati promised to make 
him lord of beasts if he did not shoot i Let us now see w hat 
we have actually in the Rigveda. 

The first passage (1, 71. 5) from the Rigveda is rather 
obscure. Taking Ka to represent Prajapati (as we find in X. 
121. 10) and not ‘ karoti ' as <ione by Sayana, we translate it 
thus ; when Ka, sticking to the great (vast) father Heaven, 
comes down, the archer throws the brilliant arrow at him by 
force. The Deva (that is, Ka) deposits his v^igour in his 
daughter. The three remaining passage.s run thus : (Speaking 
of Visvadeva) He, whose works of splendour performed by 
impulse W'cre renowned, dispelled for man ; what the active 
one threw' to his daughter, grows again (X. 01. 8). In tlie 
act done by the Father by passion with the young woman near 
the middle (region), they paired and discharged retas (germinal 
fluid) into the high (sacred t) abode (yoni) of good -workers 
(performers of religious ceremonies) (X. 01. 0). When the 
Father paired with his daughter, he came in contact with the 
earth and discharged the semen. The good-working (that is, 
performer of religious ceremonies) Devas created Brahman, 
the Vilstuspati, the preserver of Vratas (religious vows) (X. 
01. 7). 

In interpreting the real significance of the story, w'e shall 
first consider these three passages. We find in the Rigveda 
that Prajapati is connected with the granting of good progeny. 
Knowing that the greatest percentage of conception occurs 
in the spring, this season may rightly be taken to be the period 
of the benevolent act on the part of Prajapati. The vernal 
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e jiiinox is connected with the l)eginning of t)i<‘ spring. As 
tills point used to be calculated as the beginning or md of a 
year in the Vedic times and, as Prajapati is connected with tlu' 
time in the Atharvav^eda and is identified witli the year (.^omhaf- 
s7m) in the Brahmanas, we may find some reason \> hy Ibajajiati 
is considered as tlie bestower of good progeny. ' As already 
noted, Ka is Prajapati and Father is the same deity. His 
daughter is Dawn (as interpreted in Maitrayain Saniiiita and 
other later works). Tlie archer is Mrgavyadha (ideiititied as 
one of the Hudi’as and with the brilliant star Sirius). Taking 
tlie physical basis of these, we may nvisonably lielieve tliat 
Prajapati, for his pliysioal liasis, must be some celestial f)bject 
(constellation figure). We have some other evidences for the 
same. Thus, he is said to maintain three lustres, wiiicJi tlie 
commentators hold as the sun, moon, and tire. As sucJi an 
idea does not seem to be consistent, we take them as thre(‘ 
lirilliaiit stars. Again, we find in 8ata])atha Brahmana (2. 1, 2, 
S) that Mrgasiras (the star A (Jrionis) lies in tlie head of Praja- 
])ati. As the same star lies on the head of the aneient eon- 
stcllation Orion, wc may conclude that Prajapati was more or 
loss coincident with the same constellation,^ Tlie name of 
A Orionis, signifying the liead of a deer may make us think that 
the actual configuration, at least at a later period, was that of 
a deer {rsi), as we find in the later modified version of the story. 
Wiien th(^ vernal equinoctial [loint was situated above or near 
Orion, the constellation used to apjiear in the dawn and (dose 
to the horiz(3n at the beginning of the spring. We can thus 
ex[)lain the pairing of Prajapati with his daughter and (amiirig 
in contact with the earth. Tdie discharge of the small (piantity 
of germinal fluid is metaphorically the light showers of rain not 
uncommon at this time of the day. In the Atharvav(‘da Praja- 
p iti is connected with thunder. In the later version of the 
myth, as told in MaitrayanI Sainhita and Brahmanas, Dawn 
is made to transform into Pohini (the brilliant star Aldebaran). 
This can also be explained when we remember that the vernal 
equinoctial point moved back towards the beginning of tfu* 
sign Taurus and came to be placed close to the star Ahh'haran 
at a later period. As regards the archer, who is identified 
with the dog-star Sirius, placed in the constellation Cam's major, 
we have no distinct evidence rt'garding its constellation figure, 
as the name implies. The star is ])laced in siudi a position that 
it is in the same line with the three brilliant stars of thc^ belt 
of Orion. These three may represent the arrow thrown by the 
archer. 

In the astroiujinical works, we have the name of a star, 
viz. Prajapati which is identic.al with ^ Aurigae. This star 


1 In Homea-’s Odysaej^ (XI. 310) Orion has been doscribesi as tho 
Goodliest of men and ho is said to bo loved hy Dawn. 
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i8 placed at a great distanee from Orion on the northern side 
of the ('eli])tie. It is placed near anothei’ star called Brali- 
mahrda\a (('apella). In Rama\ana (♦>. 4. 4S) u(‘ have 

mention of a BralnnardAi as sacred. Perha])s, when the idea 
of the sages changed at a lat(‘r ])enod and Praja])ati was 
identified with l»rahinan. the c(nist(*tlation tignre* was also cliang- 
ed and made to embrace these stars. This is the onl\' e\|)lana- 
tion that T can offer for tin* star ^ Aurigae being caihal Praja- 
])ati and ( a|)ella as Bralimahrdaya, 

Lastlv, tlie origin of the name of the sign 3]ithuna may 
have sonn'thing to do with the union of lh*aja|iati with Dawn. 

Thi‘ time of tin* origin of the myth may be rouglily <lated 
at about 42tM) B.(\ and the later modificat ion at about ^otMt B.(\ 

,‘h Marnts. The Maruts are invoked in thirty-three com- 
plete hymns and in most of the passage^s of two other hymns. 
Tliev ar(‘ invoked with India in one hymn, althougli they arc 
associated with liirn in \'arious ways. 4'h(n arc also aditr'csscil 
with Agni in tlii’^'e hymns and with \'ayu in three |)assages 
of a liymn. Lastly, thc‘V are praised or* otherwise mcuitioncd 
in mon^ than lot) plac<‘s alon(‘ or with oth(*r d(‘ities. 

The Maruts are 3 X 7 (1. 133. b), 7x7 (V. o2. 17) or 1) x 7 
or f)3 (V'H. t)t>. S). They are numerous, altliough \ \wy have the 
same nann* (NTH. 20. 13). They remain in a gr'oii|> (qunasruiah) 
(I. 04. 0 ; V. 00. S). being associated tog(‘ther (I. 1()<S. 4). They 
hav'c the same form (L I OS. 0), are of the same ag(' (1. Jtio. 1 ; 
V. oS. o), none l)eing eldest or youngest (\'. oO. ti) and equally 
become pleasant (I. iStJ. <S) or enrag(‘d (II. 34. o ; \T!l. 20. 2, 
(Te.). 41iey are calksl leaders in manv passages (1. 30. 3 ; 

I. ()4, 4 ; V. ot. It) : et<‘.). 

Tire .Maruts are visilrle (1. f)4. 10) and ar’c high in |>osition 
(I. 04. 2 ; W .*>2. 13 : etc.). VVT have mention of their firnr body 
(1. 04. 3), with head and fire like tongue (1. 44. 14 ; I. lOt). 11), 
shoulder* (VTI. oO. 13: etr;.), strong arm (V. o?. ti : \"111. 20. 
12), firm hand (I. 37. 3: 1. 3S. J J ), and leg (V. “>4. II). Tire 
m*.)st characteristic; bodily feature of the Maruts is their* 
brilliancy, which is r’efcrred to in many passages by different 
epithets. I’hey arc* brilliant (I. 10. 3. o. )> : 1. 37. 4 : V. 7)2. 0 ; 
W 57. 5; VTI. 5t>. 10; tTc.), sc If- brill hint (1. 37. 2; VI. 4S. 12), 
brilliant like lightening (1. 172. 1), fire (VI. fi02) and the sun 
(1. 04. 2). Th(*y ai’e moon-like (V. 57. 8) and goldc^n in colour 
(I. Iti5. 12). They arc* surroundc‘d Irv rays of light (I. lf», 8 : 
V. 52. 0). Again thc*y are dark and rudely (V. 57. 4), probably 
referring to the darkness due to cloud (or night) and brightness 
due to lightening (or day). Theyv arc* spotted (I. 105. 13 ; 

II. 34. 11 ; Vni. 7, 7) like a dec*r (1. 04. S). d'heir close connec- 
tion with lightening will be* rcTerred to later when I consider 
their works. Of other physical features of the Maruts, wo 
know^ of their fearful appearance (I. 10. 5 ; 1. 04. 2 ; 1. 109. 7 ; 
V. 50. 2), yoiithfulness (1. 04. 2 ; etc.), great strength (I. 19. 5 ; 
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I. 3/. 7 ; 1. 94. 9 ; 1. I(S9. (S : V . 5, (V 3: ;ith1 their nioveineiits, 

which will be desalt with in conneciioti with their works. Several 
])crsonal traits of tlu^ Maruts ar(‘ also known to ns. Tliey aro 
pleasant (V. 54. 12), fitn^ from mali(M> (1. IP. 3), an<l attractiv<* 
to all (ffi. 29. 5) ; f>nt at the same time they are irritable' (!. 
19. 4 ; r. 94. 12 ; VI. t»f). 9 : V’^11. 5I>. 7 ; etc.). 'Idan' are playful 
(1. 37. 1, 5 : \^ 90. 3). They are uneoiKpierable (1. 19. 1) an<l 
nnobstrnedive (1. 9. S : I. 1S9. S). Tlu'v art' roartns (I. 37. 10 ; 
I. 199. I ; V 111. 7. 3 : VI II. 7. 7 : ett;.), likt' a lion (1. 94. S ; 111. 
29. 5) and givt' rise to shaking or tnunblinji; (I. 37. 9 ; V. 54. 4 ; 
V^. S7. I : VI. 4S. 20 : VI 11. 20. 11. 19). Tht'se lattt'r characters 
are tu) doubt referablt* to t hundt'r.storm tdosely ct>miet4(Mi with 
thc'ir works. 'Fliey art' (^alh'tl iron-tus];ed boars (I. SS. 5). 

Two otlier eharatderistie ft'aturt's taf tfit‘ .Maiuts are tht'ir 
ornaments (deeoratious) and im])lem(‘nts, w hicli art' un|)arall('letl 
in tht'ir variety by thost' of otht'i* Ki^vetlic tleitit's. Tht'y liavt' 
det!orative saivt's or markings on tht' }>odv (ai'iji) (1. S5. 3: I. 
19. 2: V. 53. 1: VIll. 20. 1 I : (‘te.) of rutldv colour (II. 34. 19), 
garland round tlu' net'k (V. 53. 1). goltltm ornamt'i-t on tht* 
breast (I. 94. 4 ; II. 34. 8 : V. 53. 3. 1: V. 53. 3 : \’IJ. 59. 13 ; 
V'lll, 20. 10, 22: .\. 7S. 2), turban oir tht' h<‘a<l (Vlll. 7,25). 
golden (V'. 57. 9) and shaped likt' the two horns of a ct)W (\'. 

59. 3) and have* a bracelet rorrntl tht' liand, arrrrlet r*ourrd tht' 

arm (I. 9t). 9: V. 5S. 2), anti ankk't I'orrnd tin* kg (V, 51. II). 
Of t heir implemt'nts, tht* weapons in gt'nt r al .o r* mt'rri iont'tl 
(1. 39. 2: Vdl. 59. 13: t‘te.). Tht'rt* is also mt'ntion ttf stone 
im])lt*mt‘nt (1. 172. 2 : V. 51. 3). Of spt'cial wt'apons, wt* 
have bow' and arrows (1. 94, 10: \ . 57. 2), t hundt'rbolt (V. 
54. 3 : VIll. 7. 22) mentit)n(‘d as ht'ld in tht* hatrcl, axt* (vast) 

(1. 19. 2; 53. 4: t*te.) of goki (VIII. 7, 32) and ja\('lin (I. 

37. 2 : V. ()0. 3: 57. 1 ; etc.). Tht* javelin is bright (1. 31, i : 

1. 94. 11 : T. S5. 4 : 1. I9S. 4 : II. 34. 5 : V. 55. I : V I. Ot). I 1 ; 
etc.), is trarrietl orr tin* shoidtier* (I. 94. 4: W 54. II ; \'. 57. <>), 
arrd is thrtrwui by tfrt'rn {V. 52. <J). Tlrey ait* t'alk'd brilliarrt 
fr’om javelin t)r as associattMl with lightcrring as jax'eiirr (rsti- 
vitlyuta) (1. I9S. 5 : V'. 52. 13). Tliert* is also nu*rrtiorr ol a 
tt)othe<l w't'apon (I. 199. 9) anti t4 a gokk'n arnrtun* (\ . 50. t>). 

The Maints' cars art* gtiklt'ii (V. 57. 1 : Vlll. 2tt S) with 
goltlen wdiet'ls tu- fellit's (I. t)4. 11:1. SS. 5). 'The lightt'nings 
are as if t he car s of the Maruts ( 1 1 1 . 54. 13). 'Fht'ir- t^ars run 
t)ver the cltrrrds (Vlll. 7, IS) anti art* ctaint'ctt*d with clouds 
from which r’ain goes tltiwri (I. S7. 2). Thert'ar’c a bow and other 
weapons on their cars (Vnil. 10, 12). 'Flit'ir eats art* visiblt* 
tluring rain (V. 53. 5). In one jtassage (\d. t>t). 7) tht'ir tatrs 
are saitl tt) be without a cluiriotet'r, without sttt tls, anti 1o be 
givers of rain. Their cai*s are drawn by femalt* stt‘e<Is whieh 
art* spottetl (1. 19. 2 : i. S9. 7 : 11- 34. 3. 4 ; III. H>. t> . Vlll. 
7, 2S ; etc.), gt)ltlt*n fotrtt'd (Vlll. 7, 29) anti art* brt)wn anti rutld\ 
in ct)lt)ur (I. SS. 2 : VIII. 7. 2s ; (*tc.). 'Fheir cars art' alst» .saitl 
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to be (Irawii by nifful tiorsc; (usually regarded as Vayirs steed), 
arus'in (usually taken as the sun’s st(‘ed), and hart (the steed of 
Imlra) (\^^. 52. 1 1 ; V. 54. S: W 5(). 7). Onee (V. 58. 1) the 
Manits ar(‘ said to have yoki^d the winds as steeds to their 
pole. Lastly, we^ lind nuaiiion of rein and whi}) (I. IM. .‘5 : L 
:ks. 12). 

'The Maruts an? the sons of Rudra (I. 114, b, 9 ; II. 3II. I ; 
V. 52. lb; etc,). Tlu'V an‘ also regarded as tfie followers of 
Kiidra (I. 122. 1). 'Their mother is spotted {jrr-mi) (I. 38. 4 : 
1. 8!). 7 : V'. 52. Hi : V. bb. 5 ; VI 11. 7. 3 ; eU;.). Th(‘y are again 

said to have a (?ow as their mother (I. 85. 3) or friend (VI 11. 

20. 8). 'Their motluT is BoJasl (I. Ib7. 5. b; V. bl ; 12). 

RodasI is Rudra's wife (V'. 5b. 0). 

'The Maruts ar(‘ assotaated with several deaties in their 
works. 'They are closely (?onne(‘te<l with Indra (I. lOI. 8: 

I. IbO. 1 ; et(a), who is tlieir brother (I. 170. 2), fri(aid (III. 51. 
8, 0), and helpta' (III. 35, U : I. H)8. 7). TIu'v are the followers 
of Indra (V. 57. I) and appear witli Indra (V. 87. 2). They are 
also t;onneetfMl in tluar works with Varuna (V'lll. 81, I), V'isnu 
(V'll. 3, 21), an<i V'ayu (V'lll. 7. 4). Lastly, Agni is a great 
favourite of the Maruts (VIJI. 103. 14) and they are dependcait 
u|)on Agni (III. 2(i. 5), 

(V)ming to the eonsid(a*ation of tJieir abodes, W(‘ find them 
invoked to come from th(‘ hesiven (\'. 53. 3 : (‘te.). 'They live 
in th(‘ same place (I, Ibo. I ; V'll. 5(). I). 'Their residence is 
iiiMiinous (I. 10. t) ; 1. Hil. 14 : \'. 52. 5 ; etc.). Th(‘y ar<‘ said 
to nanain in th(‘ highest place (V'. 87. 0) and trav<‘l in the 
higlusst region of tlie heaven (V. 50. 7 ; VIII. 7. 7). Again, 
they an? said to live in the upper, middle, and low(a' region of 
the lieavaai (V\ bO. b), or bet wcaai t he ht^avaai and earth (sky 0 
(I. 122. 1:1. 38. 2). Oncc' (\'. 52. 0), tluw are .said to reside 
in the Raru.sni rivea'. 

We are told something of the birth and origin of tlie .Maruts. 
'They are .said to have been born in tin* heaven (I. t)4. 2, 4). 
Rudra gav(‘ bii*th to them in the wotnb of Prsni (II. 34. 2). 
'Tluai’ birth-placc' is li.M'd ; they (‘ome out of their mother (I. 
37. 0). Again, they are said to arise' fTom lightcanng (I. 23. 
12) ; V'ayu is said to liavc* g(‘n(?rat(‘d tin* Maruts for rain and 
for givirjg rise to rivers (I. 134. 4): but elsewhere (1. b4. 5) 
Maruts are said to havo generated Vayus and lightening. I’he 
.Maruts were l»orn toget}n?r at the same tinn* (V. 55. 3 : V'. 58. 
5), and were born for |)ouring down wat(?r (V'. bl. 14). 

'The (•hara(?teristic works of the Maruts are exhibited in 
the pouring down of rain with accompanying thunder ami 
storm. Rirstly, tlnw are said to send clouds, full of water (V. 
5b. 4), to make tin? clouds movn? (I. 19. 7 : V. 54. 4), cleave 
the clouds (V. 54. 5; V. 52. 9: V'll. 5b. 17 ; etc.). 'Phe clouds 
arc? often referred to as a ‘ cow ’ (11. 34. 5 ; etc.). They are said 
to milk the watery place of the movable (clouds) (I. b4. 11). 
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Th(\v are also said to disjxMse the darkiu'ss (1. S(>. M)), or eon- 
versely, they are said to (*aiise <larkiiess during tin* day l)y 
clouds (I. :37. 9). Indra urged tlietu to kill tlu‘ deiuon Kisim 
(Vdll. 9(). It). Secondly, the dowupoin* of rain is attrilniled 
to them. Various epitlu'ts are assigned to them in this conruH*- 
tion ]. ; II. X\. 13; V. oi^. 3: VII. oS. 1 : VIII. 

20. 12: vrma. Vill. 20. 0: VIII. 7. 23: ukmnutl. VI. tlii. 4 ; 
1. Ot. 2 : 1. ]()S. 2 ; (de.), They jnak(‘ tlie rain fa II on the ground 
(\\ o4. 2) from al)o\f' {V. oo. o), and soak the ground (1. 37. 
9 ; 1. 04. o : etc.). They hide the (‘\cs of tin* sun {V . oO. o). 
Tliey milk the watery phua* of tlie prsni (II. 34. 10) or the 
heaven (I. 04. o). The rain follows tludr path (1. So. 3). They 
make the rivei*s flow (\'. 03. 7 : X. 7S. 0), and the seas roll (i. 
19. 7, S), soak the herbs with water (\T1I. 7, 22), and know the 
medicirtal herbs (V^III. 20. 2o, 2r>). 4’hirdly, the\ are closely 
associated with lightening an<l thunder. They originati* 
lightening and wind (1. (>4. o). They remain with light(‘ning 
(V. o4. 2). 44u‘ Jighti'iiing follows tlunn (I. 37. S : V. 52. ti). 

When they give* lise to rain. th(‘ light(‘nings r))ake tlnar a])pear- 
anee (I. lOS. S). The roaring of Maruts, \n liich we have* alr(*ady 
discussed alxne, indieat(\s thunder. Tlieii' loaiing mak(*s th(‘ 
high mountains shake (V. 00. 3) and makes tlu' peo])le tremble 
with fear (I. 3S. 10). Tliey roar when they desire* to jxiur 
(orth rain (V. 54. 12). h'ourthly, the storm is indicated by their 
movements. We have indieaitions of viol(‘nt storm in the* 
Rigvexla. The Maruts asceaid to high |)lac(\s while roaritig 
(VIII. 7, 17). TIk'v spr(‘ad all round as they move* (1. 37. 10). 
Their movemients are lie'ice* (I. 37. 7) and unobstruedible (1. 
04. 3). Thei?’ movements ar*e* rhythmi<- (\’. 52. 3: V. 52. S) 
and slow' (1. S5. (i), 'They travel through night (W 52. 3). 
'riieir movements cause the e‘arth to tF*e*mble with tear (J. 37. 
S ; y. t)0. 2). dislodge* lixesl obje'cts (I. fVl. 3. II), uproot tlie* 
trex*s in the* foivst (i. 39. 5 : I. 01, 12 : V'. 5S. 0: e‘tc.) like* an 
elephant (1. 04. 7), ami elisloelge* the* numntains (1, S5. 4 ; \'. 
54. 1). The‘y throw eiiist all reumel (I. 04. 12). 

The*re’ are* e)the*r minor weu’ks e»f the* .Maruts. The‘y are* 
destre)ye*rs of he*at (V . 54. I). As s|X)ke*n in the* case of se*V(*ral 
e)the*i‘ de*itie*s, the*y are* saiel to have* ])lae(*d tlie* sun and the* 
h<‘a\a‘n anel earth in the*!?' plae-e^s (VIII. 7, 22). The‘y have also 
fashieineel the lumineius path for the* sun (V'lll. 7, S). The*y 
are saiel tei he)ld three lumineius bexli(‘s ij? he*ave*n (\'. 29. I). 
The Maruts |)rese‘rve the str(*ngth of Trita (VIII 7, 24) vvim 
reiars at the time eef rain (V. 54. 2). Thev kille*el the* e?ie*my 
of Trita (II. 34. 10). 

There* is erne be*nevolent eleeel on the* part e)f tlu* Maruts. 
This is elepieteel in se*v('ral ])assage*s (4. S5. lit, II : I. SS. 4 ; 
V. 52. 12 : V. 57. 1). When (dotarna be*e*anie‘ thirsty, the* Maruts 
|)re*])arexl a fountain feir him in the he'avens anel gave* him water 
to elrink. This elee*el is alse> assigne*el to the* Asvins (I. I 10. 9). 
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Tho Mariits havo been rcciiiostcd to drink Soma in many 
|>assa^j^cs of tlio ninth book, 'liiey liave also bcnn praisod for a 
son fasiiionod by Vibhva, the middle one of the thre^e Ribfms. 

Idle Maruts ai(‘ nuaitiojicd in most of the Bralimanas. 
They are mentioned as seven in number (Satapaiha V. 5. 1, 12; 

0. I. .‘k 17 ; /raitt. I. 0. 2, ‘i ; ete.) or 7x7 (Yajurvi'da 17, SO- 
So ; Mi). 7 ; Satapath. i). 3. I.2S). ddiev are regarded as the 
iead(Ts of lh(' gods (Tandya 14. 12. 0 ; 2L 14. 3 : Taitt. 2, 7, 10. 
1) and their (courtesans (Satapatlia. 2, o. 1. 12; (de. ; Aittareya 

1. i): Tandya 0. 10. 10). They are associated with water (Kans. 
b. S; (lofiatha I’ttar. I. 22). 

'Taking into a<ceonnt tlie work of the Maruts, (U)nneeted with 
lightening, thunder, rain, and storm, the\ are taken to represent 
th(^ storm-gods. Plunket, in Ins Anrienf (Calendars and Con- 
Hat ions, pp. 173-4, consider th(‘ Maruts to n^present tlu' 
number of days t liat used to (‘lapse bet vvihui th(' crescent half- 
moon, blazing on the lirow of Rudra and tlie full-moon of the 
summer solstice at aTout 4000 IkC. or earii(‘r. Hut a dilliculty 
arist's wh(‘n we find tlu‘ Maruts as born togidher at the same 
tim(‘, and working together. Although the same traits are 
moi’(‘ or less applicabl(‘ to Indra with wliom th(*y ar(‘ elosi*!y 
associated in their works, a striking differeiKe is discernilile 
b(‘tween the na4ur(‘ of Indra and of tlu* .Maruts. In no deity 
of the Rigveda do we find such a detailed account of anthropo- 
morphic (?ha.i*a<‘t(‘rist ies, including d(‘Cor“ation, oraiaments, and 
w(‘a|)ons, as w(‘ g<‘t in th(‘ (case of the Maruts. This leads oiU‘ 
to th(‘ idea of soni(‘ (constcdlat ion figures repr(‘senting tlicsc* 
d(‘iti(‘s. Thirtln'r, tludr birth fi'om a spotted mother (which 
we take to re|)res(‘nt the lu'aven stmhhsl with star's), thi‘ir 
af)ode in the hi'avt'u, tlu* bright n(‘ss of tiu'ir ornaments, decora- 
tions and weajions, and their s])ott(‘d st(‘(‘ds all go to confirm 
th(‘ same vi(n\. Hut we are unabU‘ to advaiK*(‘ further than 
this, as w(‘ have no materials for finding out wliich constellation 
figur’cs they actually i’(‘[)r'(‘S(‘nt. It is (juite possible that they 
might hav(* n‘pr(‘S(‘ntt‘d a number of small ligui'es comjrrising 
s(mu* brilliant stars in the ru‘ighbourhood of th(‘ sign Sagittarius, 
whi(ch w(‘ have ah'cady tak(*n to T(‘pi*(*sent the god Rudi’a. The 
river* Rarusnl ])erhaps r(cpr(‘sents tlie milky way lying near by. 
'Tlu‘ asso(‘iation with Indra shows that the summer solstic(‘ was 
jilaeed close to th(‘m. VVe (can easily interpret all the works 
which are common to both th(‘ Maruts and Indra. 

4. Vrmhafti. 'This t(‘rni o(ceurs sevei'al timers in X. 8(5. 
He is Indra/s favouritt' (X. Sb. 1. 12). H(* is for(‘most in stout- 

iK'ss (X. Sb. I) and is a tawny beast (X. Sb. 3). He has been 
c<msider’(‘d as very dest ru(*l iv(* and a desire is expr-essed to belucad 
him (X. SI), b). H(‘ is said to hav(' bi'en b(*at(‘n by a dog chasing 

a boar (X. Sb. 4). Wlien Indra and Vrsakapi climb up, the 
(cvil-doing breast disapp(*ai’s (.\. Sb. 22). It lias Ixam prayed 
that Vrsaka|)i may receive a dagger, bedt, and a cart load 
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(X. 89. IS). Lastly, his wife is niont ioru'd and her hull was to 
he partaken of hv Iiidra (X. Kd. 18). In (io]>alhii Lirdimana 
(Second part, o. 19), ]h‘ is r(‘j.fard('d as an aditya. 

'Vhe ((‘rm ‘ Vrsilkapi ’ has h(*en shown l>\ Honudl to he a 
Dravidian word signifying ‘ male a|)e I>ut considering the 
al)ove (!haraeteristi(*s d<*])ieted in tin* Higveda. wa' art' inclined 
to take him to repic'stad the eonstcdlation Oiion. The dog 
l)iting his ear is thc‘ star Sirius in tlu‘ eonsP^llat ion Lanis Major. 
Idle hoar (diased l>y tlu' dog is the constellation l>e|)u.^. L(‘|)ns 

is ever chased hy Sirius (sec Lrown's l^rinufifu ( U)n.M( Ua! 

V^ol. I, p. 97). 
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I . Vatju and Vain. 

Vavii is invoktMl in thr<M‘ ooiii livrrnis aiui parts ol' 
piVJit Dtliers. V^ata is (‘(‘lei»rat<Ml in two short hymns, "rhpy 
are, in addition, [)rais(*d or othorwiso montionod in sonu* iiundred 
and fifty |)assa^os. dlifir narn(‘s somotinu'S oocnr togotiirr 
in the samo passag(‘s (Vf. oP. 12: X. 9P. 13; etc*.). V^ayu has 
also hetai invoked with tndra in ono coinplotc' liyrnn, in sev(*ral 
passages of another hymn, and in some fourteen seatt(T(*d ])as- 
sages. H(‘ has also t)een jiraiserl with Agni, Sfirya. Asvins, 
Visnn, Mai uts, and some other deit ies. V’ata is assoeiated wit h 
Parjanya. 

\"ayu has usually heim addressed as a single person, hut 
in one passagf' (II. 11, 14) tliere is mention of man\^ \hl\us. 
The w<jrd V^ata. has h(‘en us<‘d in the singular, the dual (rata a) 
(X. 137. 2) and many times in the |)luraJ {Vrdfd.i). 

V'ayu is regard(*d as the ehief of the gods (\dlL 2(>. 2o). 
He is the son-in-law of Tvastr (\'1JI. 2h. 21). Vata is 
regarded as tlie messenger of tlie gcuis (X. 137. 3). 

V'ayu is visible (I. 2. 1) and wliitt' in colour {VI 1. hi. 3). 
Vata is regarded as v^idesprea^^ (X. Sh. II): h(‘ is recognised 
by Ins nu)V(‘nient as his form is not visible (X. IPS. 8). Of 
other physical featurt\s, we find tiiat \Tiyu is not still (X . HiS. 3), 
h(^ is always moving (11. 11. 3), ami is swift (X. iPh. 7). Idiis 
movement is spe(*ially eonius-ted with Vata in many passages. 
Tlie swiftness of Vata lias been used many times as a standarrl 
of eomparison for the motion of many objects (V. 31. 10: V’ll. 
3b. 3 : Vni. 1. 11 : etc.). \'ata is saifl to blow (1. 28. (> ; X. 
137. 3) r luring rain (V. <s3. 4). He is also said to move to and 
fro (IX. h7. o2). He travels in the sky (11. 38. 2) and comes 
from the sky (1. Ibl. 14). H(‘ blows downwards (X. tiO. II). 

He has be(‘n r(M|U('sted to blow w ithout heat (VI II. 18. h) and 
not to blow unfavourably (I. 29. b). He cannot be held fast 
(X. 95. 2). Tlie strength of Agni is. conijiaied with that of 
V5iyu (Vd. 4. 5). Vata is said to roar in the sky (IV^ 22. 4) as 
thuiifha* (X. lbs. 1). We know Vayifs wiath (VTl. b2. 4). 

VTiyu has a chariot (Vll. 90. 1). The chariots are oru' 
hundred in nundier (II. 41. 1). 41ie chariot is golden-fellied 
(IV. 4b. 4). Indra is the chariote<‘r of Vayu (IV. 4b. 2 : IV. 
48. 2). The s1e(‘ds of Vavu's chariot are known as Nhfitl (I. 
131. 2:11. 41. 1 : 1 1 1. 35. T: IV. 4b. 2 : VI I. 23. 4 : etc ), perhaps 
referring to their great, number. They are said to lie ninety- 
nine (^V^ 48. 4), a hundrcMl (IV. IS. 5 : VII. 92. 5). a thousand 
(I. 135. 1 : IV^. IS. 5 ; VII. 92. 1 ; etc.) or ten thou.sand (1. 135. 3) 

( 102 ) 
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in niirnb(‘r. A^ain, Vayu’.s (jhariot is drawn hy a pair of rial 
or ruddy horses (I. 134. 3). V^vu's shauls are stron^r (|. 

1 ; T. 135. 9), stout like a bull ([.’ 135. 11), swift (1. 135. \)) Wkr 
mind (TV. 4S. 4), and have wide hanks (VIII. 2i\. 23). 
earry Vayu ladween the heaven and larth (I. 135. \)). 

As regarrls Vayu’s origin, we are told tliat RodasI generated 
him for wealtii (VI 1. <Kh 3). Again he is said to hav(‘ arism 
from th(' life (prana — vital foree) of Purusa (Divine Ih'ijjg) 
(X. 90. 93). Marnts. again, gave origin to tlu‘ Vatas (1. (>1. 5). 

V'^ayii and \5ita art* (.‘oniu'eted with s(‘veral (h'ities in rela- 
tion with th(4r works. \'ayn is eonneeti'd with tin* Maiuts. 
Hc‘ has originati'd the Marnts for th<‘ pi’c^diiet ion t)f lain an<l 
rivers (I. 134. 4). V’ayu trav(‘ls with tlie Marnts (V'lll. 7. 4) 
and the Marnts go nj) with tin* helj) of \'ayu (\'II L 7. 3). Dawns 
spread tin' ligiit for \'ayn (I. 134. 4). Tin* .Asvins drink Soma 
at the end of the day with \51yij and Xiynt (III. 5S. 7). 'Tin' 
fieav('n arnl ('arth follow \'ayn (l\’. IS. 3). Agni is inadi* to 
a|)pear by \’a\u (V'. 19. 5). But \ata is more* inliinat('l\ as- 
so(;iated with Agni : and this assoeiation is d<*|)iet(‘d 4i various 
ways. Agni runs along tin* path of \"ata (11. 14. 3: \'. 5. 7). 
V'ata r(*mains i-ouinl tin* fire (.\. 115. 4). \ata blows towaids 
the thinn* (1. I IS. 4). Agni unites with the foret* of \5*da (4\', 
7. II). Vata is also eomieeted with \5iruna (\'ll. S7. 2)- 
V'aruna knows tin* |)ath of \Tita (I. 25. 9). 

VV(‘ now eonn* to tin* \voi*ks of \'a\ ii and \5lta. Tin* (4ouds 
ar(‘ made to go up b\ the Vayns (\'III. 7. 3). Vata. again, 
is sent l)v the roaring clouds (IV. 17. 12). \ata spieads the 
eloinl (1. lib. I). \'ayu is tin* friend of watc'r ( .\ . lt)S. 3). 
Vata is the dowiipour(*r of rain (I. 122. 3: \ 1 1 . 40. b) and is 
the soul of tin* world in this n'Sjieet (\dl. .S7. 2). lb* agitates 
tin* water by his foree and se|>arates tin* wc*('ds from tin* water 
in a pool (X. IbS. 5). Yalta makes tin* for('st tremble (\ . 7s. 
S : X. 23. 4) and shakes the fixed objeets (X. ItiS. 2). He b]e^d<s 
down the trees as he comes (X. HiS. 1). 

VVe are also informc*d of sonu'thing molt* al)out them. 
Y'ayn dries (*v(*rything (\ I. 37. 3). Y'ata r(*mains in our bod\ 
as the soul (1. 34. 7). \4lta is regaid»*<i as a mt‘flieinal ag( iil 
for th(‘ living world (\. 137. 3). Vata has be(*n adtiressed foi- 
liringing n(*etar from his storehoust* (X. Isti. I), tor bringing 
medicine (I. (S9. 4 : X. 137. 3), for jirolongation of life (.X. Isfi. 
I), and for prot(*(4 ion from tin* disturbances of tin* shy (X. loS 
1). He has al.so b(a*n invoked for fanning tin* cows (X. I<)9. I). 
Deadman’s lireath is said to <*ome to Yayu (X. It>. 3). 

VVe have numerous refer(*nees to Vayu in tin* RTahmanas. 
Y^avu is regardf'd as tin* pri'siding d(*it\ of Svati (one of tin- 
lunar asterisrns) in the ancient astronomical tr<*atises. 

It is quite evident that \41yu is a ])ersonifieation <4 wirnL 
])articularly in eonneetion with rain and thuinh.'r. Vata re- 
presents the functional principle (eh-ment) of wind. 
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1. Ddsns and Asums killed hy Indra. 

vSeatterod ihrovigli the J^igveda n,r(‘ found a large number 
of nanu‘s, oeeurririg fiom onec' to many times, many of vvhicdi 
arc (|ualilied as drhsas. \ propose dealing with them her<‘ in 
alphalx'tical order. 

(1) Atkft. Tl)is name oeeurs once only (X. 40, 3) : and we 
are told tliat Indra kilhxl Afka for tlie benefit of Kavi by beating 
him. Tile word also oeeurs elsewhert' (f. 122. 2: V. 55. (> : 
V. 74. 5), where it is used for a garrmait, cloth or cov(‘ring. In 
Naigharitu, the meaning of the word is given as a flash of light- 
ening. Th(‘ nanicr Kavi may |)erhaps reder to Hhrgirs son, th(‘ 
author of iX. 47 0 and 75 0. We are inclined to believa* that 
the demon is here a }>(‘rsonili(‘ation of the cvloud, thought of as 
env(‘lojK‘ of the rain-water, or, following the meaning given in 
Naighantu. tin* (h'ity of lightening. 

(2) Anarsaui. 'The name* oeeurs one(> only (\Mll. 32. 2). 
We are informed that Indra, having mad(‘ the waters flow, 
kilh'd Anarsani, l*i})rn<ldsa , and Ahisnva. 'The word annrsani 
may be (haivtsl from na. not-, and arsani from the I’oot rs. 
to lireak, to make to flow' (as arsa, haanorrhoid) and tlius to 
mean that Avliieh do(\s not cause to flow’ : or eonvcasely, that 
wdiieli stops llie flow, lienee we are kal to conclude that Anar- 
mni may be the d(‘ity pr<*siding over drought. Wheth(‘r the 
t(‘rm imports th(‘ sam(‘ idi^a as snsna or not will lie diseiissed 
in connection with the latter. Follow ing Johansson. Maedonell 
believ(‘s it to |)j<*s<Tve ‘ a historical nmiinisceiKa* of a pro- 
mi m^nt t(‘rrestrial ’ foe (Vedic Mytholoyy, p. It)2). 

(3) Arhnda. Tfu‘ tiaan oeeurs seven tinu's. In one plae<- 
(X. ()7. 12) Arhnda is said to lie possessed of a large colhadion 
of water. Indra beheaded Arbiala with the luJp of Hrliaspati 
(X. fi7. 12). We are also told that Indra strcaigtheiKMl by 
Trita, kilhai Arhnda (II. II. 20) ami that he killed Arhnda with 
his face looking down (\", 14, 4), We ar(‘ further infoirmsi 
that he attacked Arhiala with his feet (1. 51. tj) jviul pi(‘rced 
him with cold (ica*) (V'lll. 32. 20). Lastly, we s<*(‘ that Indra 
kilh‘d ]\rtra with his big bow, kilhal the de(a>itfvil Arhnd/t and 
Mryaya, and drove out th(‘ (aiwsfrom the mountain (VT ll. 3. 10). 

The term arhnda o(*eurs in the (hinajmtlia of Fanini. Yaska 
gives two nu'aniiigs of arhnda — cloud (3. 10. 1), and an embryo, 
fortnight old (14. 0). According to Koth (liis Worterbucfi) 
the term also means snake, or a snake-likt* swelling. Maralonell 
{Vedic Mylholoyy , p. Ibl) places Arhnda in the same (aitegorv 
as Vrtra. (Vinsidering that Arhnda is possessed of a large 
mass of w'at(M' and following Yaska's exj)lanation of the term, 
we may tak(‘ it as the personification of cloud. Further, tlu' 
piercing of Arhnda with ice (if we can take hirna to mean ice) 
evidently |)oints to the formation of ie(* on the top of the 
mountains u|)on which the clouds impinge, and the driving out 
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of (^OWS from the moimlain may (‘ilfa'r simply rolor to <‘o\\s 
or figuratively to small (*o]leetion.s of clouds on tli(‘ mountain 
sides. Indra s l)ow is the rainhovv. Il is Ix'yond doul>t that 
tlie phenomenon de|)ict(‘d in some of the passages at l<‘ast 
rehu’s to what aetuaJly occurs in llu* higher altitiah's. Large 
masses of ic'c accumulate^ on the/ top of tlic mountains al)ov(‘ 
the snow line in the winter. As th(‘ tnn^pcratnn- of the at- 
mos|)here ris(\s on tin* aeivent of tin* summer, the iea* shee'ls 
l>egin to melt and clouds arc also formed on tlic top of thi‘ 
mountains in close ]jroxi/nity to the snon . 'Idle setting free of 
rains from the* aceunnulation of water-vapour in the form of (he 
af)ov(‘-nu*ntioned (donds on tlu^ top of monntains compl(*t(‘s 
tlie |>i(dure. H(uic(‘ we* ma\' take* Arhudo as mountain e-lonels 
which aelhe*re" in large* masses to mountain peaks and Hanks 
about the* snow line*. 

(J) ddie* \\<n'd oetenrs s(‘V<*n time‘s in (he* ltigve*<la. 

In two jiasvsagcs we* are* teild that Ineira kille*el .hs'xr/ with e‘ase‘ 
(II. M. o) and de*stre>ye‘d his ri*sidcnce‘. afte*r having maele* the* 
ehuvn disa|)})car liy the sun (IL 20. d). In anothe*r plaee* (VI. 
4. Agni is said te) liave* de*stroye‘el (lie elwe*l)ing e)f Asna. In 
thre‘c othe‘r placets (1. H)t. I ; 1. ItH. 2 ; X. 27. Id), the te*rm is 
apfdiexl te> Ineira as the* ‘ {tonsnme*r ' eif the* eiUcrings ; in anothc/' 
(V^in. 2. 2) it mevins the stemc (which was use‘d te) grind the* 
Seima jilant te) e*\traet the* juice*). 'The* (e*rm eie e iirs in Nirnkta 
(2. 21. 2) as a syneinym of the* e*loneL 'Taking into e e>nsidi*ratie)n 
tliat Asna is kille*el anel his resiele'ncc is ele*st re>yeel at sunrise* 
by Agni (cele‘Stial fire*, the* sun), and Yaska’s e*,\ planal ion of tin* 
tea’in, we* are incliru*el te> liclie/ve* that Asna T’e pre‘se*n(s the * morn- 
ing fe)g '. As soon as the* sun rise*s aiiel (he* ( e*mpe'ra ( nre* e)f the* 
aJ rne)S[)he!r(* become*s higher, the* minute* wate*!* jiarl icle*s e)f ( he* 
fog evaporate and the fe>g e*le‘ars away. 

(d) Ahi. The* term eKcnrs more* than fifty lime*s. \Vhe*i*e*- 
as it is principall\ used feu' a elistinct j>e*rse>na lit \ as .I/o, it is 
alse) use*el to (|ualif\ I /7m in live })lae*cs (1. ,42. d. S, II: L dl. 1 ; 
1. SO. 14). Le*aving asielc (he*se* latte*r passage‘s fe)r tlie* j)re*se‘nt, 

I shall stnely the ednuae-tei ist ie s of Aht as ne>t(*el in the* e)ih(‘rs. 

Ahi has be*en variously ele*se ribe*el us eibstrneding e>r ce)ve*ring 
the waters (1. dl. 4: fl. Tl. 2 : IL 10. 2 : 111. 42. II ; V. 4(t ti : 

VL 72. 4 ; Vll. 21. 4 : X. III. 0). lying in wat(*r (II. II. d) e)r 

lying in a wate‘rv re*gion (IV. 17. 7). He has alse) l)<*en (;alle*d 
a roarer (VI. 10. 10). He has lK*e*n me‘nt ieme-el as n'lnaining in 

a lying ))e)stnre (I. lOO, 7 ; 11. 12. I I : \'. 40. 0 : \*. ,42. 2) anei as 

slex*ping in a re'eumlient posture* {IV. 10. 4) Ahj lias alse) 
been de*seribed as eiisef)nte*nt('d, spivad out. unint(‘lligil)le, mA 
|)Ossessed e)f life, lying in r('e*umb(‘nt positie>u, un jeant(‘d, and e)f 
(Te*eping haf)it (lV\ 10. 4). He is said te) ha\e e*ause>el tlie 
a[)pe\aranee of lightoiing, the roaring of the e*jouel or the* [louring 
down of rain, and to have tlirown a liolt against Ineira (1. 
42. 14). Ahi lives in a e^ave, remains ee)neeale*d, ineajiabh* e)f 
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being .s(‘(^n and is a terror of the sky and heaven (If. II. 5). 
Lastly, we get th(» mention of his hands (1. KKL 2). I shall 
MOW’ deal with the eontliet between Ahi and Indra. First, w(' 
are inform<Mi that India kilh'd or pierced Ahi (1. I(KL 2; 11. 
HI. 2 ; III. ;i2. M ; III. 7 : V. 32. 2 : VI I L 93. 2) with his 
thund(‘rbolt (IW 22. 5) or witfi an arrow (1. 32. 3 — w ith which 
h(‘ kilh'd the first of the Aids which appeared), being 
strtMigt heiK‘d by Soma juice (II. Id. I ; \\ 29. 3) and with the 
help of Soma (i \ . 2<S. I : VI. 72. 3), or Visnu (\d. 20. 2), or tlu* 
Mai'uts I who sided with Imira (X. 113. 3)|. \\v are also told 

tliat Indra diovf' away A/tl from t lu‘ t'aith (I. cSO. 1), w\aked 
up th(‘ slee|)ing Ahi by his bolt (I. 103. 7), tortun'd Ahi (V. 
31. 7), meh(‘d away (i) Ahi from the sky (\dIL3. 20), and put 
Ahi to everlasting slec'p bv killing him (VI. 17. 9). Indra had 
gr(‘at brilliauey at the tinu' of killing Ahi {X. 9(i. 4). Sec^ondly. 
w(‘ ar(‘ told that Indra pim'eed Ahi for water ( .\ . 113. S), he 
siMit forth wati'rs obstrueti'd b\ Ahi (VMI. 21. 3). Again, we 
fiml that Indra, having hilled .1/^/, pouri'd down lains (1. 32. 3). 
r(4ea.sed the watiu’s (X. 133. 2) and made' tfuan How (ll. 19. 2 : 
W 29. 2). and evam mad«‘ sevim rivers tlow (fl. 12. 3). 44drdly, 
Indra brought into view tfie sky, <lawn. and tin* sun after he 
had kilhai Ahi (1. 32. 4). The nuiving gods' wivi/s prayi'd Indra 
when he had hilled Ahi (I. 01. S). 

L(‘t us now eonsid(‘r sonu* otlu'r passages eonneeted with 
Ahi. (i) Th(* vv(‘apon of rirhasfiati is daily dire(*ied against 
Ahi (1. 190. 4). (ii) O Indra ! whom did you sia* as the slayer of 
Ahi when \'ou were friglitened in heart w ith t h(‘ d(*sir(‘ of hilling 
(Ahi) and erossiMl iiini'ty-ninc* Howing rivers like the fah*on i 
(I. 32. I I). (iii) () Indra ! you brought out Agiu’s son from the 
anthill ; thus Inought out. h(‘ was able to sei* Ahi although 
he v\as blind ; when he (aune (uit. Ids joints splitting off tlu* 
pot (coming out bv br<*ahing asunder the jiot) remaim'd togi'tlu'r 
(IV. 19. 9). 

As tin* physical charact(*ri.stics of Ahi are mori‘ or less 
similar to those of Vrtra, apart from the fact that Ahi has been 
taken to be identical with Vrtra in some jiassagi's, I shall dis- 
cuss (h(‘ |)h\sical features of the l>oth together under \4 tra. 

(t)) Ahisffra. \\'(‘ g(4 this term in three' j>lae(‘s ; Indra 
hilled \'rfrff, A ((rnrflhh a , Ahlsilva (V.IIl. 32. If>) by delivering 
wat(‘r (VIII. 32. 2). India’s mother said that tliere are many 
like' Ahlsorra, Aunurvflhha, etc., wdio should be saved (Vdll. 
77. 2). 

We may iic'rivu' tiu' word from Ahi, the cow (Nirukta 
3, 9, II). and .s//, to go, to move', ami may signify it as ‘one 
moving like a cow ’. Taking into account the [)assage wdu'n' 
W(' find that Ahisnra should be saved, wa' may infer that it 
reprc'sents something whiedi was useful to the people : and in 
vi<‘w of the above significance of tIu' name (although taken 
wdtli soiru^ doulit), wt' art', inclined to conchuh? that ahisuva 
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r(‘al]y rc^prosonts soino cuw-liko wild Ijoast (as uoni| 7 j:a or snn\r 
other such animal), which was killed, ]>erhaps in larne nmnhers, 
during the rains and storms. 

(7) Illvi.sff. In a single passage (1. :}:k 1l>), w^. are tolil 
that Indra fiiereed ihe stnaigtli (stronghold) of nirisa, N’aska 
(Xirukta 0. 2, 14) takes it to he a synonym of the cloud. \\ (' 
may consider its signilicanee in anotlu'r way. \\ v may (a! 
though doubtfully) deriv(* the word from Hu a stout stick of 
wood, and ris\ to ]>(‘rvad<‘. to enter into ; and make it m(‘an 
a collection of trees (a small fort'sl) fi'om which st«)ut sticks 
(weapons) wert* pre|)aj‘i'd. In such a cast' it is (juilt' reasonahk' 
to thitik of th(‘ uprooting of trees In stoi rn, as oik' of tin* f(*als 
of Indra. 

(S) /hh(U 'Rmjro. Tntnj'u Ihisonulfiiu Posoni . Wtdstu and 
Sniadifru "Djese nanu's of vt'iy ol)scur(‘ import occur it^ sonu* 
three passage's. \Vc are iidorim'd that Indra kilh'd 7’//r//v/ 
and lH>fasu (VI. 21. I), that he jilactal /fdnu Ttojnt. 'I'flftijl. 
Dd^ronni/fu LktAonu and Vitasji undt'r flic control of I hot ana 
(V'l. 2il. S) and that he* |)la<*(‘d I'ntjro and Snutdlfft under I he 
po\^er of Kutsa (V. 4!l. 4). W'e* art* furtlu'i* told (in many 
passagt's) that 4’ugra's st)n Khujyti was rt scued by tin* Asvins : 
1 shall tliscuss this entad in anotht'r j>lact‘. 

Witliout any oth(‘r (*vitlt‘nee. wt* shall ha no to dt*pent| 
upon the dt)ul)tful significatict* t»f th<* namt*s of the dt'intms. 
Ihhd itieans ' elej)hant ’ tir * ont* frt)m w hom feai* is gt)nt* 
(gatabhltit) (Nirukta ti. 12. 1). l\nt)wing that TtKjrffo (Xirukta 
2. 24. 2) or 'rufjrif/a (Panini) mt'ans water or 'rugra's tiesctmdajd , 
we may takt* ttofni tt) mt'an snow, ict* oi* cltuid. I'nfnji me'ans 
■ hastener ' or ‘promoter’ (Xiiukta ,4. Id: ti. lM). I). Poso 
fndffo literally means ‘ one ha\ ing ten tricks ’. Ihi^ani literallv 
means ‘ one liaving less than ten Id/t/.sv/ (*an bt* tlc'ri\(‘tl from 
Vita, reed t)r cane, and .svo It) iTit>ve. ami thus may bt* r)iade to 
mean ‘ one mt)vdng tin* rtaais '. Sinadifa nu'aiis ‘ ont* altt ntlt'tl 
lyy followers '. Again the tt*rni dt/ofana has bet'ii ust'd iti t)n(‘ 
place (V’lll. 2b. 2) to t|ualif\ Agni and mt*ans ' glistt'ning 
hence we may ap|>ly th<^ saint* nu*aning hei’c and signify it as 
‘ a glistening t)ne ’ (tlie sun p. We may now speculatt* (sinec 
we (;ainiot b<^ tlie h'ast detinitt* in this mattei) rt'garding theii* 
])hysieal basis. Wt* may take /bka to reprt'sent watt'r tlt>wing 
through the plains. t//(/ra tin* snow on (lie top ami the* sides 
of the mountains melting into W'at(*r, and fflfnjf tlu* w. it (‘rs 
(w at('rfalls) ra|)idiy tlowing down tin* mountains Pasanalffa 
ami dasofii might Iia\’(* b<M*n m<*ant to ?'epjes(*nt large stri'tches 
of water dividing into many or fewer arms oi‘ branches as they 
flow' down the mountains, Id/z'/.s// was [u*rhaps meant to?- 
floods in low marsh\ pla(;es aboiimling in rec'ds, etc. Lastly, 
smadiia might well have* repn'scaited gla<*iers tlowing down the 
mountains, the big floating piece's of i<‘c. fioulders, and uprooted 
trees being its followers. 
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(0) Urnna. This term occMirs once (11. 4. 4). VVe are told 
that Indra killed ninetv-niiuj nramts showing their anns. 
Mac'clojiell {Vedic M j/thologt/, p. 152) risers to it as a demon 
namt'd ‘ ram Vaska ^ives the meaning as ‘ sheep ’ (Ninikta 
5. 21. *1), We are thus inclined to n‘pr(‘seid- nraua as th(‘ sheep 
which are killed in large numbers during rain and thund(‘rstorm. 
Wc* may also take? an alternative, tigurative meaning by re])re- 
s(Miting urana as pine* or fir frees with s|)n‘ading brandies 
(arms) and with needl<"-sha[)ed l(‘aves r(*prest*nting the hairs of 
nntna) which are uprooted during the rain and storm. 

(JO) A nrnanlhha . Tin* word is found in thr(*(‘ [ilaees. Wc* 
are told that Indra killed Anrnavdhiui (11. If. IS: VTil. .42. 
20). We also s(‘e that Indra’s mother said that there vvert* 
many like Ahlsriva, AurriavdlAia who should Ik* saved (VTll. 
77. 2). Aurnav'abha has bt*en translated as tin* ‘ spidei’ brood 
by MaiMloiK'il ( Vcdic Mi/thologi/, |>. 152). If we take into 

account the passage in which it is noted that Anrnnrdhha should 
lie saved, we should tak(‘ it to r(*pr(\senf som(*thing useful to tin* 
peopk*. It may thus nn*an sonn* woolly beast (as Yak or sfime 
otln*!' animal like it). It is thus easy to (‘oucludi* that useful 
beasts lik(‘ the pr(‘sei\t one wen* killed through the ag(*ney of 
rail IS atnl storms. 

(II) KfUfava. Tin* t(*rr)i occurs al)out sev(*n tinn's. VVa* 
are told that Indra killed Kvyava (I. 104. S), that Indra brought 
iSnsna and Ka/fara und(‘r control (V'll. 10. 0) for tin* sage Kutsa 
(11. 10. 0), and that Indra killed Kiujava at tin* beginning of 
the day (lY. Iti. 12) and broke* the wheel of tin* sun's chariot 
(IV^. 10. 12) or stoh* the same ( \ 1. 41. 4). W(^ find two ])assag(‘s 

in which there is mention of Kuyava’s two wiv(*s. The passages 
a?’(‘ fnore or less obscun* ami we may translafe tln*m as follows : 

(1) The dwell(*r of the atniospln*re (tJiat is. Kuffifva) himsi>lf 
difTus(‘s all rouinl : he hims(*lf dips down and disp(*rses the 
foam. The two wivc^s of Kuyava become batlK‘d in the foam : 
may they be killed in the current of tlie stream (f. 104. 4). 

(2) Tin* |)la(*i* of origin of Aipi placed aliovi* is coneeaU^d : the 
powerful (d(*mon) grows from above (tin* waters) and ajrpears. 
The straight-flowing (anjasi), one flowing in a (mrva‘d manner 
(li'nlisi), and tin* wife of th(^ mighty {vlrapalnr) having satisfied 
him with th(*ir waters feed him with tln*m (waters) (1. 104. 4). 

44\e ori(*ntal authors (.Macdonell. Vedir Mythology, p. 101) 
take kuyava as (pialifving susna, but 1 take him to be a distinct 
and separate d<*inon. Whereas in two passages (Tl. 19. 6 ; 
\TI. 19. 2) we may take either significaiice, in the other three 
p. 104. S : IV. K). 12 ; VI. 41. 4) tin* (construction is such that one 
is inclined to take f in* latter view . Furth(*r, ^ w (* have mention 
of Kuyava’s wives without the mention of Susna (1. 104. 4). 
If we accept the meaning of Kuyava as ' causing bad corn or 
harvest' (as held by Macdonell, p. lOl) referring to barley, 
we find that this di'uion was destructive to Viarlcy, the only or 
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priiioijial food oi'op in Rigvodio period. Nowadays l)arl(\v' 
is and ean only be eiiltivated in the Funjah at higher altitudes 
and in the winter. It ean only be grown in a eoin])arative]y 
dry j)laee with a dry atniosphen^ : and the Funjab has tJie 
low<!st rainfall of th<^ Northern India an<l has V(‘ry little* winter 
monsoon. VVe may take it for granted that tlie ]ihysieal feature's 
of the ])k*ovine(* has not ehang(‘d from the Vedic* times so greatly 
as to alTi'ct the* ero]). 'Faking these facts into consideration, 
the characteristics of Ktu/ara (I. 101. 3) a?id tlie fa(*t that Indra 
killed Kuyava at tlu* Ix'ginning of tlu^ day, we an* l(*fl to the 
idea that Kuyava is tlie personilication of ’ fog ’ a])])earing in 
th(* extremely (*old winter nigfit and (*ont inning to tlu* morning. 
As the t(*mperature of the atmosplu'rt* l)ecom(*s ()'^(/. tlie fog 
drops fn*(*/(‘ on the surface of veg(*tation as granular hoar- 
frost. 'File v(*g(‘tation suffers great damagf* from tlu' fr<'(*'/ing of 
the juice* (cell sap). 'Finis hoar-frost is gn'atly injurious to tlie 
young llo\\<*ring shoots of tin* cro[) (see* Kueyrlopadia livitau nira ^ 
I 1th ed., Vol. 9, article ‘ frost '). Kiirtlu*!’, if we take the* fuvak- 
ing or stealing away ed the wh<*el of the sun s chariot as a figura- 
tive* ri*|)r(*sentatie)M of the* late* sunrise* in the winte*r (as we*ll as 
the* eibstructiou to the* sun's rays to ic'aedi us liy the! fog), we* 
have fuidher e'vidcnce for our (‘onclusion. 'Fhat Kuy<fV(t is 
diirereait from Susriif is re*ali/.e'el when we* s(‘e* t hat Inelra poure'd 
down uate'r and hik'd the* \^e*lls afte*r killing Susna ami tliat 
neithing of this sort is said of Kuyava. 

We* doul)t fully eonsiek'r the* two wave's as reprvse'nting tlie* 
lioar-frost and small ])ie‘ce‘s e)f iee* floating on the* surface* eif 
the sfre'ains. ddie two passage's (F. 194. 3. 1) jirobalily re*fe*r 
to the iek'a of the* formalie)n e»f fog from the e'vajiorat ion ed wate*r 
fremi the* surfa(*<* of the* ri \'(*rs. 

'Flu* ie*fe*r(*ii<'e tei the* sage Kutsa for whom Indra eemf rolk'd 
Kuyava |)robably imlie ate*s an unusual occasion in the lifetime 
of Kutsa whe*n there was a (*onspicuous abse*rice* of fre>stv 
weat he*r. 

(12) K uyaimra . A single* passage* (1. 174. 9), imlie*ating 
that India kille*el K uyavara for the king Duryoni, occurs in a 
hymn comjieise'd by a sage* otlie*r than theise* who e*ompose*el the* 
passage's on kuyava. It is p?’e)bal)ly ieie'iitical with Kuyava. 

(13) Krsna. 'Fite t<*rms krma ami kr^md oea*ur many time*s 
in the Higve'da. K\c(‘])t in semie seven rks, tfu'y liave* be*e‘n 
use'll to mean darkne*ss (1. 92. 5 ; L I If). 5 ; l.\. (if). 24 ; .V. S9. 2 ; 
etc.), elark night (1. 113. 2 : III. on. 11 : VI. 9. 1 , X. 3. 2 ; ete*.), 
e liarring eliie to burn (IV. 7, 9 : V\. bO. 19 ; VI 1. 3. 2 : X. 29. 
9: e*tc.), tlie smoky flames (.X. 21. 3), tlie* elark e^leiud (I. 79. 2 : 
I. 194. 47 : I V . 17. 14), the blae;k e*e)w (I. (i2. 9 ; IV. 3, 9 : ete^.). 
the* bIack-s])ot te*d ante*lope* (X. 94. o) and the* dark-e*om|)kc\iom*el 
sage Kanva (X. 31. li). Vuruna's rays are some elark (black) 
anel seyme* white {VIll. 41. 10). Lastly, in aneithea* verse (IX. 
4L 1) we are tolel that Seima. b(*e*e)ming brilli.ant, movaliie*, ancl 
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swift lik(‘ vvator nanovos the darkness. This no don fit refers 
to moonlight destroxing the darkness of the night. 

Th(* seven hymns reftarcMl to above deseriln' the eontliet 
between Krsna and Indra. VVi' art* told that Indra, with 
his brilliant en(*rgy (III. IM . 21) anti vvitfi the help of Rjisvan 
(1. lOl. I). killed (I. 101. 1) or destroyt'd (111. ,‘M . 21) Krmas, 
oO.OOO in iiiimbtM* (IV, It). l.‘i) or those with dark w'onif) (1, 
101. 1). Indra deslroyetl tin* dwelling plaet* of the Kr.was 
{IV. It). Kl)* IR' kills by taking olf the dark eovering 

(skin) arid rednet's him to ashes (1. h‘50. S). Lastly, ii) three 
(lassages, wt* are told (i) that Kmua with his It), 000 (men) 
was waiting on tin* bank tif Anisnmati river: Indra by his 
dilig(‘ne(‘ (saei) fonnd out the roar(*r and kill(*d them all for the 
l)t*nefit of men (VUI. Oti. i:$), (ii) that Indra. finding the fast- 
mox'ing Krsua trav(‘lling in a wide ar(‘a at some eonec'aled 
])la('e of Arnsmnati river asked the Abnnts to kill him 
(\dll. Ot). l-i), and (iii) that India, finding the fast-moving 
Krsya holding his body promin(*ntly near the river Ainsuinati 
kill(‘d him and his lightle.ss. coming soldiers witli the h(*lp of 
Ibliaspat i. 

We ar(* ineliin'd to b(‘lie\a* that tin* <lemon Krsua is a re- 
presentatixe of the 'dark eloiid * for the following reasons: 

(i) The tertn has be(*n ap()lied to darkn(*ss in otlier phiees. 

(ii) Its (‘haiaeteristies as a roar<*r, fast-movei', and one destitute 
of light, (iii) 'Tin* pri‘senee of a dark woml). (i\ ) The int<‘r- 
vention of the .Maiaits, indieating high winds or storms aeeom- 
panying (or causing) th(‘ir dispers;d. 

'Pwo |)eeuliariti{‘s to la* noti(a‘d in sonn* of the jiassages on 
the (*onHiet between Indra ami Krsna aiv tliat no rainfall is 
mentioned in this connection and that the Mariits intervened 
in the tonlliet. We k\\o\\\(Bur. Brit.. 1 1th ed., \h)l. (), artieh* 

’ (‘lonri.’ j) ooS ; Ihlil , I tt h ed., Vol. 5, artieh* ‘cloud,' p. Ho'I) 
that the]’<* is a form of cloud, named Sfrato-ruuiuhes, which 
(^insists of larg(* globular masses or rolls of dark or diill grey 
colour fi'e(jU(‘nt 1\ eovering the whole sky ; it does not bring 
rain. Lurth(*r, owing to the numerous rolls, tin* authors of 
the \(‘ises probably li'feired to Ilu‘m in the plural ntiniber. 
Tlu* Ainsurnati rivc'r may lie an eart hly riv(*r or mort* [irobably 
tlie bright .Milky Way. 

(14) ('utnuri and iJhuui. The two demons have been 
nu*ntioiu*d, always togt*tlu*i'. in si.\ passages. 44u*y have also 
bi*en m(*ntion(Mi with Bi}>ru, Susna, and Sainhara in one rk 
(VI. is. S). The word <1huui has elsewhere been used for the 
riv(*r (II. ir>. 5; 11. lit). 2: V'. S7. ^i) and as qualifying Indra 
(•ausing tr(*ml)ling (V. 34. S) of the enemies (I. 174. I : X. 89, 5), 
the Maruts as roarers (1. t)4. o ; VH. ob. S : X. 95. 3) or trembling 
(VT. 5. 5 : \T. bf). 10; X. 7S. 3) or causing trembling (T. 87. 3; 
\'. bO. 7 : VII I. 20. 14), the earth as trembling (t. 87. 3) and the 
cloud as tr(*mbiing like the skin of the horse (X. 149. I). In 
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one ])laee (M. 15. 5) we ar(' told that Indra U'ssened tlie ainoiint 
of wat<M' of this (some |>artieular) larj^e river for crossing it ; 
he maile those (aoss tin' river safely who w(*n* iinahli* to do so, 
This passage' (evidently rc'ters to tlie droiiglit of tin' s\iiHni(*r 
before' the onset of rain. ( 'onsielering the' de'inons, we* liml tlial 
Indra killed them botli (V'l, LS. S: \M. 2(). (> ; \dl. Id. 4: X. 
IIM. 2) for the king Dablilti (Vd. 2t). t> : e‘te\) ; he' se'nt tlu'm 
to sle'ep in favour of Dafelnti (11. 15. d: VI. 20. 12). Lastly, 
we are' told that he' kilU'el f ’/z/z/v/r/, Phtmi, Pipnt, SainlKtra ^ i\\\k\ 
Susna (VI. IS. S). 

('nnruri may^ be <h'rive'el from nt . to make' noise', te) soiinel. 
anel ntnr, to e'fieom pass, to surre)miel. and may be' maele le) sig- 
nify ‘one yy hie'li ])re)duee*s seainel anel sm rezunels all siele's 
Dhuni is deriy c'd ft‘e)m dlurn. tee re)ar anel may^ mean ‘ a I’oare'i' \ 
Taking the' abe)ve meanings yve' e*e>nsiele‘r the'in te) ie*])re*sent 
’ ele)uels yy hieh give rise to se)imels ('tr/tinri may Ix' maele' le) 
re'])re‘se'nt that foiin of e loiiei whie h spre'aeis all roemd anel pre)- 
duee's a yvilel seiiinel. I>huni may be' made' te) le'pie'se'iit the' 
typieal fe)rm of ’ thunde're'loiid or cn nndonitnhus, e-haraete'ri/e'el 
by thiinelers, lightening anel sle)i’ms. gene'rally folloyse'el by lex'al 
she)yve*rs e)f rain (Knc. liriL. Iltfi e'el., \'ol. b. p. 55d ; 14th eel.. 
\5)1. 5, |). S52). 

(15) Pdsa, The' term eee'e'urs in a lai’ejie' numbei* of passage's. 
That the worel was primarily use'el for the* ea-iginal inha]>itants 
e)f tlu' e*e)nnt]y . who yvere* elitTe're'nt fre)ni the* Aryans, appears 
fre)m the* pa'^sage's in which the'V are* me'iitione'd in ee)ntrast 
with llie* Aryans (VI. 22. 10 : \ 1 i 1 . 51. d : X. 2S. 2 : ete.) anel 
fi*om siiedi passages as ’ Aryans are* e'cjiial in match yvith the* 
Dasas ' (.\. lOS. 2). We* also sc'e that the* Aryans use'd te) ac** 
c'C'fjt gifts or pie'sents fie)m the* Uasas (Vlll. 4I>. 22). and that 
the Aryans use'el to j)ra\ for ge'tling a hunelrc'el Dasas (V'lll. 
5b. 2). Tlu'se* Dasas were e'lnploye'd as servants (\ II. 4t). 7). 
Again, oyving, no de)id)t, te) eonstant waifare* be'twe'C'n the* 
Dasas aiiei Aryans, the* Dasas we'ie' re'ally' the* ene*mies nf the' 
latte'r ; and we* find all sorts of j)raye'rs by t he Aryan sage-s 
against the* Dasas addre'sse'el te) the eh'ities and particularly^ te) 
Indra (II. 2o. b; I \\ IS. It: VIII. 21. 27 ; etc.). Along vcith 

the'se* prave'is yye* finel me'ntie)n e)f many e*haract e'?ist ies of the' 
Dasas. We* are infe)rmed of thc'ir strength (\’lll. 10. (>), the'ii’ 
ange'i* (1. lOl. 2), thc'ir misethiew'ousness {II. 2tt ti). partic'ularly 
to the .sy7z//zz/.s* (\ 1. t>0. b), the'ir soldie*rs (IV. Is. d), and of the'ir 
nature* the*y e|o not pe'rform yajna ;enei eh) not follow the* 
usual liters ; their (religie)us) |)e*rformane e's ijn* ejuite* |)e'culiai* 
and the'V (*annot be* e;onside're'd as human bc'ings (X. 22. S). 
Further, we have* rne'Ution of Da.sas, as Xavavastva and Hrha- 
dratha (X. 4d. b), Dasa-kings, as \’adu and Turva (X. b2 lO) 
and Dasa s wive'S (I. 22. II : 111. 12. b : V. 20. 5 ; Vlll. db. IS). 
Lastly, consieh'ring the loss and injury fremi the* varie)us natural 
phenomena, the* vedie sage*s bgiirative ly t.ook them as ele'mons 
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and ([ualiliod them as Dasas. Thns Ahi (Jl. II, 2), Knyava 
(Vll. 19. 2), Namuei (V. 30. 7, <S ; V"l. 20. 0 : X. 73. 7), IMpru 
(VIII 32. 2), V'^arci (iV, 30. 15: VI. 47. 21), Vrsasipra (V'll. 
01. 4), Visvarupa (X. 00. (>), Sainhara (IV. 30. 14 ; V^l. 20. 5 ; 
VI. 47. 21), and Susna (VJI. 10. 2) have all been designated as 
Ddsas, 

(It)) Drhhlkn. The term occurs once (II. 14. 3) where we 
are told that India kilU‘d Drhhlka. We can derive the term 
from drbh, to he afraid of, and thus make it mean ‘ something 
of vvhi(*fi one is afraid We are nnahle to say whetlier it 
may or may not mean long eontinue<l drought which was des- 
tiuctive to the cro}) and was thus the cause of great anxit*ty 
on (h(^ part of the V'edic' sage^s. 

(17) Naamci. 'Tlu' name is found nine times in the Kigveda. 
Ill* has hf‘en called ds'ura (demoniacal) (X. 131, 4) ami Dasa 
on several occasions (V . 30. 3 : etc.). W(‘ art^ toki that fndra 
killed th(‘ triekful yainari (I. 53. 7 ; II. 14. 5) and tliat lu^ killed 
Namuri and Vrtra (VII. 10. 5). Indra beheaded Nanivri 
with wat(‘r foam (VIII. 14. 13). Me twisted Namuci’s head 
(V. 30. 7) and twirled off his ht^ad turning it like a piiute of stom* 
(V'. 30. S). Namuci’s \\i\’(*s wer(‘ lik<* w'caj)ons (that is. w(*i'(‘ 
his soldi(‘rs) ; knowing that, they would be able to do nothing 
against him, Imlra k<‘pt under lock his (Namuci’s) t wo favourites 
inside his (Nammu’s) hous(‘ and tlum wimt to fight with Namu(‘i 
(V. 30. 0). W'c ar(‘ also t(4d that Asvins came to hclj) Indra 
in his (umflict vvitli Namma (.X. 131. 4) and wlnai Indra crusluMl 
the liead of tlie mi.schi(‘Vous Namuei, protiated Xami sapya 
[sdyya --Ww i<llc, sl(‘(‘[»ing) and providial him with an enormous 
amount of motU'V and food, the falcon carried the into.\icati!ig 
Soma to Imlra (VI. 20, t>). Lastly, w(‘find a, long story of this 
conllict in Salapatha Lnlhmana (15. 7. 3. I 3), I’aittiriya Brah- 
mana (1. 7. I. <)-7), and Tandya Brrdimana ( 1 2. t>. S). The puj*- 
poi’t of tlu' stoiy is this: Namuei got thir lH>on that In* will 
not be kilh'd at night or day. not by a ro<.l (IdfJu), blow, sla]> or 
list, and not by drought or moisture. When Indra took a vow 
to kill him, A.svins and Saiasvatl sIkmI watm* foam lik(‘ a thunder- 
bolt \'ajra and pi’oduced ncitlier di'ought. nor moisture and 
India was abl(‘ to kill Namuei in Die (virly morning liefoi'c 
sunrise, mnthcr at da\' nor at the ilarkness of night. 

4’hc‘ word vamuri, is derived from rta-mvri. meaning ‘ not 
l(‘tling go’ (Banini VI. 3, 0), tliat is, not giving rise to rains. 
This idea is furtlna* st rengt licried if \\v tak(‘ asnum (V. 30. 8) 
to mean cloud (as lield l>y Savana) instead of a piece of .stone 
whi(‘h (latt('r), however, seems t<» lie mori' a])propriate. Again, 
instead of taking A5////7 sdpya as a pt‘rs<)n, wo may consider it 
to )»e a f(‘rfilt' li(‘hl (?) \Nariii from nani, to cause to sink or soak 
(water) and >idpjfa, relating to fertilization). Tliirdly, we find 
that Namuei can onl\^ be killial liy foams of water and only 
in tln^ morning b(‘tween night and sunrisi*. Taking these 
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facts into coiisifleratioii, wc take Najniici to be a re])resentation 
of ' tlie morning fog of winter in the valkys abutting on fast- 
llowing rivers VVe are particularly reinindiMl of Uk' cojiditioji 
towards the (aid of the winter when the period of bitter cold 
has passed and ice and snow have Ix^giin to melt. This condition 
is pcadiaps referred to vvluai we arc told that Narunci was killed 
by the foams of water. The m(‘lting of ice results in the swelling 
of the riv(TS with th(‘ formation of strong currents and formation 
of mu(di foam, as they Ilow' down the valhys. Th(‘ whok* night 
(sometimes Die whole day as \v(‘ll) remains slirouded in such 
fog, to be cknired up only in the morning before suinisc'. Such 
fog, owitig to a coiujiaratively warmer atmosphere, instead of 
giving rise to frosts or fro/xai water, simply settles as moisture 
on tlie ground and im|)rovcs tlu‘ hTtility of the soil. This 
condition, in rny opinion, is referi*ed to when we are told that 
Indra protruded the idle Nmnl minja whom h(' pi'ovidid witli 
an enormous amount of money and food. Wv uiKk rstand that 
tlu‘ valk‘yw, formerly lying barreii without vegetation, now 
beconu's Wtile with moist un^ and ]>roduce plenty of ('ro])S. 

The association of the Asvins, wliom 1 ha ve already show n 
to be i<lentieal with tlie two twin stars of A.^ritn ( a and Aricdcs 
{Indian Historical Quartirlf/, Vol. \'l, 1, 1030, p. 172), with 
liidra in the conflict witli Namuci indicates that tlnw ns(‘d to 
rise above th<‘ horizon in the early morning at that ti})ie. This 
approximately corresponds to the time wiien tl\(^ vernal (spiinox 
was ])assing through the end of the bharam (3o Arietc's), i.(‘. 
about 1300 ib('. 

The falcon scxmis fo b<* the constellation A<jniJa, wbieb 
also us<‘d to a])|>(‘ar high nj) in th(‘ sk\', tlii' moon r(‘maining 
near tiu; constidlation. VV(* know that Sravann (A It air), tin* 
junction star of the asterism is placed in tlit' n(‘ck oi tin* eon- 
stellation figure of Aquila. 

(IS) Pipru. 3'his (kmion, designat(‘d both as an Asnra 
and J)(7sa, has been mcntion(*d some (*levcn times. We aic* told 
that Indra killed Pipru (1. lOl. 2; 1. 103. S; 11. I t. o ; etc.) 
or destroyed his strength (X. 13S. 3) or brought him undiT 
control {V. 20. 11) for Hjisvan (tV^ 10. 13; X. 13S. 3). W'o 
also find that Indra d(\str<)ycd or broke down tin* dwelling plai/ij 
of Pipru (l.ol.f); VT. 20. 7) and thereby protc(d(*(l Kjisvan 
(f. 51. 1) and gav(? money (w(udth) to him (VI. 20. 7). lie also 
broke the cow-she.d of Pipru (X. 00. II) with his Ixdt. I.«astly, 
wo see that Indra kilhxi Anursani, Ahisuva, Pijjru, and Srbinda 
by pouring down water (VIJI. 32. 2). 

Tlu? wor<i pipru has becai deriv(‘d from pr or par (by re- 
duplication) meaning ‘ resister, antagonist ’ (si'e MacMloncirs 
Vtdic Mythologi/^ p. 101). Finding that Indra kills him for 
water, we may take Pipru to rejaesent some form of cloud. 
Taking into account the signilieance of tlie nanu*, 1 am inclined 
to take it to mean some persistiait form of cloud which, after 
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causing much distress by oppressive heat, ultinuit(4y ends in 
rain. It may bo some form of nimbioH [Bnc. Brit., 11th ed., 
Vol. (>, p. 

(19) Mrgatfa. This is mentioned in tiirec? ])laees, once with 
Fipru (1V^ i(). 19) and onci^ with Arhiala and Vrfra (VTll. 9, 
9). He has been call(*d ‘swollen’ or ' pi‘(n ide<l ’ with growth 
(l\^ 10. 19). We are told in one jilaee (l\\ 1(>. J9) that Jndra 
killed him for lijisvan and in another place (X, 19. o) fhat he 
was jdaecMl uiidc'r the* (control of Srutaivara. Lastly (VII 1. 
9. 19), w<‘ ar(‘ told that he kilkal the triekful Mrgaga and otliers 
with his big bow and drove* the cows out of the* mountains. 

Mrgaga has been take*n by oriental sediolars to (jualify 
Bipru (Vedk Mjithologip }). 101): but we are* unable to do so 
in eonsideration of the* three passage's in which the najiie oeeurs. 
The; word literally means a be‘ast eliasc'd h\ sjxnt. 4Vd\(‘n 
ligurati vely, we are inelin<‘d to e*onelu(l(* that it repres(‘nts a 
fast-moving fog vvhie'h passe*s over the* mountains, being e;liase*d 
by high winds and which spreeids out to surrounding plaex'S. 
The ‘ cows ’ seems to indicate small massc's of e*louds (or fogs) 
on the sides or tops of the* mountains. The bow is the* raiid)ow. 

(20) Itudhikrd. In one passage (1 1 . 14. o) we aie* told that 
India killed }\atnHci, PiprK, and Bndhikrd. We* can derive* 
the* word from rudJtk bank (of a stre*am) or slope (of a mountain) 
from rndh, to ohstruc't, to withhold, and /m, IVom krant, to 
(;ovej', to extc'iid over ; and we* may thus i!)fe*r seuue'tlhng whiedi 
covers the banks of rivers eir the slope's of mountains. Jn 
sue*h a c.ase, conside'ring that it is me*ntioneel with Namue;i, 
we* may doubtfully take* it te.) re*pr<‘.senl sevme* form of mist or 
fe)g hanging ove*!* the* bank of a rive'j* or the* slope* of a mountain. 

(21) Baiihina, ddiis is mentie»neel e)nee‘ (II. 12. 12), wh(*je; 
we* are told that India ele‘stroye*d with his l)e)lt the Banhina, 
rising up to the* [ie*avt*n. )Se*e‘ Kalakanjas (j). bo). 

(22) Vardha. Thecterm e)eeur.s se‘V(*ral time's in the* l\ig\a*ela. 
It has be‘(*n use*d te) me*an a l)e)ar (VI 11. 77. It)), anel figurat i vt'ly 
to ejualify lluelra (1. 114. o) refe*rring ne> eloubt to its fere)e ity 
anel ugly ap])earane*e*, anel V'isvai'upa (X. 99. li). \Ve* are; again 
told (i. ()l. 7) that Indra ek'aved vardlnt. It has also bee*n use*d 
to (jualify Vrtra (1. 121. 11). We are thus ineline*d te) take it 
to repre\se*nt ‘ e*le)ud 

(29) Varci. Tins is nn'iitionc'd four time*s, always with 
Sand)ara, l>e>ll) of the*ni be*ing addre*sse'd as Dams (\'l. 47. 21). 
I7//r/ has also b(*e*n called Ap^nra (VH. 99. b). \Vh* are told 
(\T. 47. 21) tluit Vani and Sa^tdjara we*re* kille*el l)y Ineira in a 
places, so high as to be* inaee'e*ssible* ()>\' e'lind>ing). Iiuha alse) 
kille*d a hunelred the)usand sons (11. 11. ti) e>r warriors (VII. 
99. b) or live; hunelred thousand attc'ndants of I’arri (iV. 90. 
lb). 

The w'ord varrt is de'riv(*d from varr, to shine*, to be* bright. 
Hence we can take it to be* some; bright e.)bjeet. r\e*fere*ne<; to 
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a ])larH‘ ina(aessil)l(^ hy climbing (ndvroja) KaHls us to the idea 
of th(^ to)) of such mountains as arc imiceessihh'. Furt-lier, 
llie signiiicanc(‘ of tlK‘ nanu' as ' liriglit one ' makes us think of 
■ she<ds of i<H‘ ’ on the mountain to|)s aj)|)e;u'ing briglit through 
refit‘(d-ion of tfic sun’s rays. 

(24) IV//u. The teian occurs about thirty times and has 

b(’(‘n us(m1 to m('an ' strtaigth. vigour, |)o\ver ’ (som(‘ tiftcavn times) 
and to r(‘()r(‘sent the dtunon kilhsi by Indra. V\a' ar(' told that 
Indra kilksi Vola (I. 02. o : III. ;it. Id) and n^sciied tiu' cows 
d(‘tained by Vida (II. 12. : II. 14. M : X. fi7. b). Ifidra cleft 
tfi(‘ cave; of Vafa containing cows. Vahi has b(‘en ()ualitied as 
a » 7 )ountain or monni ain-lik(‘ (adri) ami a giver of Ixaiefit 
(ithidiija) : he was afraid of Indra's roaring (I. t)2. 4). If the 
word ‘ |)haliga ’ is meant for Valff (as W(‘ have takeui herev), then 
\v(* arc tohi (\dll. ‘12. 25) that Indra ch‘ft the Ixau'fit -gi v(‘r 
(fdfalii/a) for water and inaele th<‘ ri\(‘rs flow dounAvards. In 
anolheu' |)Iac(' (V'l. ‘id. 2) \\a an* told that Imira, desiring cows, 
broke" the summit of \ (dft on tlu‘ to]) of the* ?nountains and 
subdued tlu* Panis by his roars. Again wc* timi (M. II, 2d) 
that Indra, ace'omjjanie'd l)y the Angiras turm‘d round tlie 
cakra. as tlie sun d(X‘s, and kilhxl Vala. Wo an* also infoiaiu'd 
of the slaying of .Arbuda in tlu" same verse. In anotheu’ ]>lac(" 
{III. 45. 2) Indra again has been (adhsi a eleavta* of W(" 

also find Brhas|)ati ci’(‘dit(Ml with the* sanu* bads: lu" killesi Va/a, 
th(* giver of Ix‘m4it. with the* aid of tlu" good [)Taising ones 
(IV. 5d. 5): h(‘ caught hold of th(‘ cows of J'a/a : the sun and 
moon ros(‘ (in tlu" luauaai) due to this feat of Brhas|)ati (X. 
t*)S. Id). 

/Idr/ and Va/a a!<‘ synonymous with (loud according to 
^^“lska (yindda 5. 21. 2). W<* find that Indra killed Vala on 

th(* to]) of tiu" mountain and d(4ivered the cows. W(‘ are* in- 
e‘lin(‘d to tak(‘ ] tda to reprr'Sfuit that 1yfx‘of cloud v\hi(4) instcaid 
of jjouring down rain directly. givc'S rise* to hailstoi'ins, th(‘ 
hail sul)S(M|uently melting into water. Such a tvjx* of (4oud 
{Idir. /hit., 14t.h Oil.. \ ()l. 5, j). S52). known as nomulo'-ninihiis^ 
assumes tlu" form of mountains or towers or anvils, ‘ from tire 
base* of vvlrich local showers of rain or of snov\, occasionally r)f 
hail (vr soft liaii, usually fall ’. \V(‘ can easily (‘\])lain the 

significance of sdnv (to|), summit of a mountain) and adri, if 
w e acce|)t t his \ i(‘w . The tca iu jdialiija is a])|)ro])riatcIy us(‘d 
for Vala, as the water ultimat(4y forrmxl is of gneat im]x)rtanc(; 
for the production of cia)))s. ’^Jdie cows maA’ be a]>])roj)riat(*Iy 
tak(*n lor tiu" frail which gives rise to wat(*r by melting. 

(25) Vrira. Tire word occurs many tinr(‘S. First, he has 
bc(‘n (tailed Ddnn (I I. 11. IS) ami his riiothcr is alsf) mcartiorred 
(F. 52. d). Five tinu's (I. 52. 5, S, 11 ; I. 51. 4 ; I. Sd. Id) In* has 
be(‘ir designatrxl (or (Qualified) as a/ii, a s(‘r}x*nt. He has al.so 
b(‘en rm*ntioired as India’s enemy. In Sata])atha llrahiirana 
(I. (>. 4, IS) Vrira was identified with tin; moon. ^Secondly, 
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wo know soniothing of his hoflily foatiiros. Tlius ho is said 
to ho without hands and h^gs (1. S2. 7) and again witfi these 
same moinhors of tiie body (Ifl. ‘50. 8). Ho has a hoa(i (J. 52. 
10), rnoiith (F. 52. 15), a ])air of jaws (I. 52. 0 : I. HO. 5 ; X. 152. 
3), .jc)ints of tiio body (I. 11, 12) and sixteen eoils of the body 
(Taittinya Sainhita, ll. 1. 4). Thirdly, W(‘ are infonnod of 
father oharaotoristi(rs. Ho is oapahk^ of growing (III. 30. 8), 
is Instroloss or dull (HI. 32. 0), remains in a lying postnr(‘ (111. 
30. 20 : iV. 10. 3) in the sky (I. 52. 0), extends all round the 
sky without limit (1. 52. 0), extends l)oth to the lu^aven and 
earth (1. SO. 4), binds the earth and heaven together (1. 52. 10), 
is suiTound(sl by darkness (X. 113. 0), is not stationary, that is, 
is always moving (1. 32. 10) and is restless (1. 32. 10). He 
hfis a w'(Ni|K)n ([. 80. 10). He is again th(^ obstructor of water 
(1. 52. 0 ; X. 113. 0), eov(a-er of water (11. 11. 2; HI. 32. 0 ; 
V^ 30. 0), al)sorl)er of water (I. 31. 10) and obstnador of rivers 
(T. 52. 2). We are also informed of his trem})ling (T. 80. 12 ; 
VI H. (>. 0) arvd roaring (I. 30. 12; HI. 30. 8). l^)urthly, we 
come to consider the conflict between Vrtrn and s<wa'ral deities. 
W(^ are told that India killed Vrtra (1. 103. 8; HI. 32. 0; iV. 
28, I : 20. 3 ; etc.) by cutting off his arm ; and vrfra fell down 

on th(^ earth lik(‘ the trunk of a tree cut off w ith an axe ((kuthara) 
(1. 32. 5) : he struck at the mouth of Vrtra (1. 52. 15) ; struck 
at his shouldiT (1. 32. 7), and Vrtra, w ho held the water during 
his lifetime,* now' lay at its feid (1. 32. 8); he mit Vrtra into 
pieces at the joints (VMH. 0. 13) ; he struck at the two jaws of 
Vrtra. (1, 52. 0; 1. 80. 5), init off his head (T. 52. 10), ckdt liis 
vital j)arts (1. 01. 0 : VHI. 100. 7) and divided tin* joints by his 
bolt (I. 01. 12). Indra kilhal Vrlra with the h(dp of the Maruts 
(111. 47. 3; VHI. 2, 30: VHI. 70. 2): he came to know the 
vital parts of Vrtra. by l)eing sent by thi' Maruts (IH. 32. 4). 
Again we an' told (VHI. 7. 23) that the powerful, kingless 
and rain-giving Maruts killed Vrtra, hugi* like a mountain, by 
(Uitting it into pierces at the joints. Again we are informed 
that Indra delivered wati'r after killing Vrtra (I. 85. 0 ; V. 29. 2 ; 
etc.). W(' further see that Indra has been praised for having 
ri'inoved the cover of the waters, for having got liold of the 
wealth of tlie Ddnus on the mountain and for having made the 
sun asirend the sky and thus made him visible to us aHer killing 
Vrtra (1. 51. 4). We are further told (1. 80. 13) that, when 
Indra struck Vrtra and his weapon wdth his bolt and he was 
(hrtirrmined to kill him, his strength spread all round in the 
sky and he displayed his supremacy. The Dasa\s wives, pro- 
tected by Ahi, were confined ; the gate for (allowing) the flow 
of water remained closed. Indra opened the gate after having 
killed Vrtra (I. 32. 11). Again, we find that Trita, strengthened 
by food, killed Vrtra l)y cutting into his joints (T. 187. 1). We 
also see that Soma killed Vrtra. (IX. 01. 20). Lastly, we are 
told (T. 32. 9) that Vrira^s mother remained looking downwards 
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an<l Indra struck at licr low(;r portion ; then the mother remained 
above and the son, Ddnu, below, like a cow with lua* calf. 

W(^ hav(^ ndererure to Vrtra in later V(*dic litem ture. In 
Taittiriya Samhita (I. 2. 1) Soma has Ixaai eail(Ml tbe y)n])il 
of V^rtifa’s eye : we are also tohl that Indra ki Iks i Vrirn with the 
helj) of Soma and Agni (1. (). II). In Satapatha Iliahmana 
(3. I. 3. 12) we are told that, when Indra killcxl Vrtra, liis eyes 
made the mountain thretvpeaked. We find the same k'gend 
in th(^ Atharvav(aia (fV. 10. I). 

In Nirukta, l)oth Ahi and Vrtra are mentioned as synonyms 
of tlu' cloud (2. 21. 2). Ahi is again a synonym of water 
(2. 42. 2) and Vrtra of wealth (3. 9. 9). 

Ahi and Vrtra have been taken as synonymous in Jive 
passages already n^ferred to above aiid in Nirukta. Hut, 
in spite of th(‘ common traits assigm'd to them in a fewv {)th(T 
places, W(5 liiul many difTcrenc(‘s in their ])hysi('al features 
in ])assag(^s d(w-()t(*d to them individually. Thus, both <»f them 
are roart'rs, obstructive to water, and nnnain in a lying yiosturc^ ; 
Indra killed lioth of them and made the waters run. Again, 
Ahi livT's in a cav(\ lannains concealed, is in(\ipable of l)eing 
seen and is a terror of the sky and lieavcm : w’h(*reas, Vrtra 
extends all round the sky, both to tlie heaven ami earth w ithout 
limit, is never stationary and is resth^ss. Ahi cause's the 
apf)earan(;e of lightning and roaring of the cloud, but nothir^g 
is saifl of Vrtra. Indra drove* Ahi from the earth, but neithing 
of this kind is known of Vrtra. Furthe^r, th(*r(^ is a elitfenaaice 
of opiniem regarding the' |)hysical cluiracte'ristics of Vrtra itsi'lf ; 
at one place he* is (^alk^.el lirnble'ss, but at ane)ther ])lace is 
said to be pe)sse'sseel of lind>s which are cut e>lT by Inelra. 
Taking all theses facts into serious (a)nsid(‘ration I am inclineel 
te) the ielea that Ahi anel Vrtra were e)riginally elifferent ele'mons 
— repreNsontatives of elifftTCUt physical ydn'iieirnena, but late*r 
wa're> useel to re])res('nt the same, perha})s enving to confusion 
of the ideas e)f the later Veelic sagc's regarding their pliysical 
fe^ature^s. We are^ still empalde' of indicating their elifferemea'S. 
Thus, Ahi was the se^rpe'nt e)f tlie sky ; he was a terror of the* 
sky anel heaiven, anel he was killesl by Trita. Considering these' 
and many e)t}ier features tliat we have already discusse^d under 
Ahi, I conclude tliat it originally re^pre'sentesl tlie eamstellation 
figure e)f Hydra. All the attributes of Ahi can be well expiaineel 
if we take this constellation to rise abe)ve the horizon at tlie time? 
of summer solstie;e, the perie)el of rains. Plunked, {Ancient 
(kilenders ami ( Constellations, pp. 117-9) has alre^aely shown 
that Vrtra, represents the constellatif)n, Hydra, anel that the* 
summer solstice was above its mi<idl(^ and that the e(|uator 
was passing through the coiled body of the snake-like constella- 
tion at about 4000 B.(k I take Ahi to represent this (ainstella- 
tion. (Vmsidering the principal physical features of Vrtra 
(sometimes repeated sevc^raJ times), I agree with the idea of the 
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oriontal s(^h<)lars aiul tako it ro])rosorit the clojui. Wo can, 
inoro s|)(H!ilic;ilI y, tak(‘ it if) n‘|m‘S(*nt that ff)rni of oloud whi(;}i 
is known as NrrnbaH or rainoloiifl (Bur. Brlt.^ 14^th (mI., VoI. 
5, p. 852). ■ If th(‘ro an* any ()p(*ni!iijrs in tin* cloud an u])[)(‘r 
layt*r of cino-stratus or alto-stratus may almost invariahly lx* 
sc{*n through t.licm. ' VV^* may takf* these* latt(*r to r(‘pr(‘S(‘nt 
Vrtra'r^ rtiotlu r (1. ‘kJ. H). 

We ma\^ now intf'rpret, so far as it is possible, some f)f tin* 
passa(r(*s in (*onneetion with Vrfra. A^rn’s .son, in tin* anthill 
(se<‘ iin(I(*r Ahi) sef*ms to lx* tin* larva of the* white* a.nt corning 
enit of the* egg, with a s(*gmi*nte*el liexly. The tt‘r]»i agm me*ans 
single atid we* cannot deHnit<‘ly say wh(*th(*r the V(*eiie sages 
kmnv that the* (*ggs are* laiel [)arthene)g(‘netically by female? 
wliite* ants. The* me>e>n has be'cn calle?el the* pufii! e)f A’rtra’s e\ve. 
This pi()bal)ly re‘fe*is te) the* re*nt fe)r])n‘ei in the* elemei thre)Ugh 
wliie'h the nmeen ce)ulel be se‘cn. 'Tfie* making of a thre(*-pe‘alve*el 
menmtain by the eye e)f tl)e Vrfra j)re>bal)ly also re*fe‘rs te) a large* 
raggeel gap on the* meemitain tof) se) as to make it a|)p(*ai’ as 
thre>e*-pe'ake'el. 

(2b) Vrsasi frra . in e)ne plae*e (VT L IMJ. t) we am te>lel that 
fnelra anel Visnu ele'stre)yeel the* trick (maya) e)f I 7 \sy/,s'//;/v/. The 
t(‘rm e*an be? deiiveel fre)m Vrsa, Inill. and Ai pra. sneant (Nirukta 
b. 17. 2), thus signifying e>ne* with a sne>ut like* tfiat e>f a^ bull. 
If we* take* inte) ae‘<*.e>unt the* blae*k (?e)le>ui* f)f the* sne>ut, we? may 
exte'nel the* me*aning te) ‘ one* blae*k like* tfie sne)ut erf a l>ull 
In such a ease* we may think that Vrsasipra repre‘se*nts a ‘ dark 
elouel \ 

(27) Satnhara. The* name occeirs se)me* twenty-twf) times. 
He* has be*e*n ealle'el (la.'^a ( I 30. It ; \\. 2b. o ; VH. 47. 21) anel 
the* se)n e)f Knlitara (IV'. 30. 14). \V'<* aia* te)lel that Jndi’a kill(*el 
»5ambara (I. ol. ti : I. ot. 4 : I. lOl. 2 : V I. IS. S) fe)r the* be‘ne*tit 
of Divodasa. (1. 130. 7 . V. 10. ti : VI. 21. 5 ; VI. 13. l). Inelra 
ele‘stre)ye*ei the* e I wa*lling-place?s e>f tSarnhara (1. I03. S) which 
were nincty-irine in number (11. 10. (i : IV. 2<). 3 ; V'l. 47. 2) 
e)r loo in niunbe?r (II. 14. tJ) ; he elid .so with the* he*lp e)f Vi.snu 
(VII, 00, 5). The* elwe'lling planes of »Sanil>ara were elilfie?ult 
If) e!e*stre)y {VI. 31. 4). Theee are* some* |H*euliaritie*.s in the 
eemlliet l)e?twe*en Inelra anel Safnhara. Inelra killeel Sarnhara 
in high rnenmtains (VI. 2(>. 5 : V'll. IS, 20) witl! the face* elire*ete‘el 
de)wiuvarels (IV. 30. 14) anel in liigli altituele*s {iidvraja re*gie)n — 
.sf) high as to be inace'cssilrle l>y climbing) (VI. 47. 21) anel tlirew' 
him ele)wn fre)m the? memntain (T. 130. 7). In one ])lacc (II. 12. 
il) we* arc told that tnelra se*arehe*d for Satnhara, who was 
hiding in mountain, fen* forty ye*ars anel at last gert bedel e)f him. 
We alse> find that Brhaspati killed Sarnhara, rnaele* tlu* fixe*el 
(motiernicss) water Ilow' anel e'ntercel the i!U)untain full e)f harvest 
(11. 24. 2). \\-o also linel that Vaisvanara Fire elevstroyerd 

Sarnhara anel made* the water flow- elownwiirels (1. 59. b). We 
are further tolel that Sarnhara was kill(*el by lirdra for the b(*netrt 
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of Oivoda.sa fl. IIJO. 7 ; 11. 111. <i : V^l. 2J. 5 ; VI. iH. I), who was 
r(*s(Mi(*d hy fndra front Ixan^ drowiuxl in water (1. 112. 18). 
v8ojna also placed Samhora under Divodasa's taadrol in on(‘ 
day (IX. hi. 2). 

A(a*ordin^ to Xaigliantn, Satnbara nieans a (;loud (1. Id) 
and power, stnniglh (2, D). 

('oni paring th(‘ eonflit^ts of Indra with Vnrei and 
Sainharn. we find that both of them wme killtMi in a ])la(!e so 
higli as to l>e inacecNssi bh' l>\ elind)ing and tltat a large inintber 
of their followers vv(‘r(‘ kilkxl l>y Indra. Wduacas nothing further 
is said of Varri, Sarntntrd is said io have Ix'en kilUal on higli 
tnonntains with bis Ijceal dir<‘eted downwards and to have Ixxai 
tlirown down froiti tlu* mountain. As he was killed, li\(‘d 
(motionless) watta* w;is made to How. Agni is also said to liave 
killed Snndxira and to have ma<le th(‘ waters flow downwards, 
'riius, having taken Vurci to |•(‘pl‘esent sluxds of i(‘e on tJu‘ 
monntain toj> Ix'eoming l>right tlirongh tin* rc‘ll('e1ion of tl^(^ 
sun's ra\s. \\v ai‘e inclined to lake SntidKirn to represent kirgc* 
masses of ic(‘ on mountains at a Inwta* kwaH. Wdua’cas Vdrrhds 
d(‘strncli(m did not lead to any ituanora bl<‘ (went. Sd/nhanrs 
d(‘strnction led to sonu' e\ cuts deserilx'd by tin* sages. Stripped 
of th('ir alk'goric colorat i(»n. thc'v consistcsl ])j iji('ipall\' of t lu^ 
m(‘ltitig of ic'c on the monntains Iw tin* sun's lu/at of the summer 
ajid tlu' flowing of water down tiu* mountains, witli sh(x*ls of 
ic(‘ floating in it. TIk* dwa‘lling plac(‘s of Snndxtni wa^rc* thus 
th(‘ ic('-cjad top and sides of the mountains. Tiius we. find that 
Varri repiavsiutts slM‘ets of ict* o!i 1 lu* lop of tin* higlu'r mountains 
a bo\c th(‘ snovN lifie, slight l\ nudtixl by th<^ sun s li(‘at and tliat 
Sfunhara is the r(‘|n'csen1 ativt* of large she(‘ts of ice below 
tiu' snow line wliieii Ix'comes mell(‘d in tl)e sunnnt'r and [>ro- 
<lu('(‘s lai’g(‘ currents of wat(‘F (with iee she(*ts floating in th(;m) 
flowing dowjj the sides of tin* mountains. Tin* finding of 
SufnhffVd aft<‘r forty yours' search pi'obabJy reh^rs to a paF’ti- 
cidarly cold wintei* (with tlie formation (.)f much i(X‘ on the 
mountain) and followaxl by an intensely Imt summer (with 
rmdtiiig of ic(‘ and jiroduction of large curnaits of water flowing 
down the mountains) —an (‘vent cpiite nnusual and not known 
to hav(‘ occurred during tin* pr(*vious forty yeai's. That theia^ 
was a gr(‘at flood is also indicaitcd wlii/n w(‘ aie told that the 
king Divodasa, (during vnIios** reign this (‘vent took placa*) 
narr(n\ ly (*scaped deatli from di’ownir)g. 

(28) Sityna, Tin* naiiie (x-curs some thirty (‘igld, tinu'S, 
l^'irst, wc* find a numlxa* (»f attribut(‘s of Su.sna. He is defying 
(I. 51. 5), roarer (I. 51. 5), devouring (that is, devourcr of 
moisture) (II. It. 5 : If. Ht. ti), d(‘stroy(a- (V'lll. <>. I t), giver of 
unliaf)piness (IV. ItJ. 12), approaelier of darkF>e.ss (V, 52. 1), 
well-grown (V. 52. 4), preserver (»f eloud (V'. 52. 4) aixJ [>ro- 
duc(U’ of heat (^ (\\ 52. 1). H(i is tiickful (V. 52. 4). He is 
attended with follow (*rs (I. 54. 5) and is a dweller among Truai 
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(ndrmda) (X. 01. 13). His dwelling place is moveable (VIII. 
1. 28). lie is^ hot-tom j)ered (V^. 32. 4). Secondly, vve^ find 
Indra killing Susna. Indra has been invoked to kill Susna 
(1. 175. 4 ; X. 22. V). Indra killed Snsna (111. 31. 8 ; IV. 10. 12 ; 
etc.) by liis bolt (V. 32. 4 : etc.). He cut the body of Susna 
(VI. 20. 3 ; VI 11. 40. 10 : etc.). H(^ hurt Susna by going round 
the (‘arth (X. 20, 4). He destroyed his dwelling ])la(je (1. 51. 
11 ; IV. 30. 13: VIll. 1. 18) and his family (X. 22. 11), India 
removed the caf) of Suma's head (1. 54. 5) and destroyed hi.s 
strength e,\hibit(*d on the sky (1. 121. 10). India filied the 
wells with water (VIll. 51 . 8) and made tin? water flow in streams 
(1. 51. II) after he had kill<Kl Susna. Lastly, we are told that 
he killed Susna for the Ix'nefit of Kutsa (II. 19. 0 : 1V\ 10. 12 ; 
VI. 20. 5). 

In Nirukta (3, 9. 7) the term Susna occurs as a synonym 
of strength. From tlu' attributes of Susna, tliere is no doubt 
that it rejiresents 'drought’, as already shown by oriental 
scholars. 

We have a.notluM’ demon, Anarsani, which seems also to 
r(^|)r(\sent 'drought’. Fom|)aring tlu^ir attribut<‘s, we may 
cimsidcr Anarmni as refirt'scmting a mild form of drought re- 
li(^ved by light showers and Suma as a severe and long-continued 
form ending in heavy showcus of rain. 

Here we have refix'ence of a long-con tiuiKM I severe drought 
during th(; time of Kutsa. 

(29) Srlhimla, 4’he t<‘rm occurs once (VIII. 32. 2) witb 
Aunrsanly Plpru. and Ahlsuvn. Vedit^ scholars consider it 
and s(n'eral others as ‘ a historical reminiscence of ])rominent 
terrestrial foes ’ (Macxloiieirs Vedic Myfhologij, p. Ifi2). 

W(^ can, however, derive the word from sri. to flow, to 
(;ause to llow, and hinda, from hid, to s]>lit up, tlius signifying 
one wliiidi c^an be split up and made to flow. In such a cas(v 
we may take it to ri*|)res(Mit a small rain cloud, ck^aring away 
after a local shower. 

(30) Svarhkdnu . 'Flie word occurs four times (V. 40. 5 -9). 
He has been calk'd an dsura, H<? covered the sun with dark- 
ness and Indra removed tlie trick (darkness) of Smrhhdnu. Ahi 
put l)aek the sun’s (‘ye (disk) on ihe sky (V. 40. 8). Ahi’s sons 
r(‘k‘as(Ml the sun from the darkness of Hvarbhdmi. We are also 
informed^ in the Brahmanas ((iopatha, part 2, 3, 19; Tilndya 
4. 5. 2 ; Satajiatha 5. 3. 2. 2) that Svarbhdnu covered the sun 
with darkness. 

As is well-known, Svarbhdnu is the shadow caused by the 
moon’s disk in a solar eclipse. It (!orresj)onds to Rdhu of 
Fauranik literature. We have many references to solar eclipses 
in the V(*dic and Brahmanie literature. Perhaps the above 
hymn refers to a total eclipse. 
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Thundercloud, 111. 

Universe, creation of, 17. 

Venus, 52. 

Vernal equinox, 8.5. 

Wind, 108. 

Winter, 40, 

Winter solstice, 80. 
j World, creation of, 6, 23. 

j Varna’s dogs, (>4. 
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Aja p.kopat, r>H. 
Atka, 104. 

Aditi, IT). 
AnarAani, 104. 
Autarikaa, r>. 
Apaiii Napat, J><». 
Arbuda, 10b 
Aryanian, 0(i. 
Asna, 10r>. 

A4vinb 1 l‘k 
Ahi, 105. 
Aliirbudhna, 57. 
Ahi^^viva, lOO 

Aurnavabba, lOS 


ApaVi» 57. 

Tndra, 50. 
ll)ha, 107. 
rUvi^a, 107 

Uttaraphalguni, 0", 7 1 

Urana, lOS. 

I^tu, 140. 

Rbbavah, 43. 

Rbhii, 43. 

Kkata, 27. 

Eta^a, 40. 

Ka. 93. 

Kalakanja, 65. 
Kuyava, I OS. 
Kuyavaca, 100. 
Krr4na, 100. 

Ko^in, S5. 

Grir^ma, 45. 

Cuinuri, 1 10. 
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Sanskiut Inuek. 

I Tisya, 51 . 

I Tngra, lOb 
I Tiltuii, 107. 

Trita, 25 . 

1 Tridiv, 5 . 

I Tva^tr, 50. 

Dadbici, 41 . 
DaAainaya, 107 . 
Das^oni, 107 . 

Dasa, 111. 

Diti, 15 . 

I)iv, 0 . 

IJrbbTka, H-- 
I J )vita, 27 . 

j Dliani^tba, 80 . 

i Dbatr^OS. 

! Dbuni, 110. 

! 

i Namisapya, U-. 

I Naimioi, 112 
i Naka, 0 , 0 . 

i 

Paraiiiavyoina, 0 . 

Pitarab, 71 . 

Pipru, 113 . 

Purusa, 6 , 11 , 4 L 
Purvaphalguni, 75 . 
Pfisan, SO. 
Prajapati, 02 . 

j Brheispati, 50 . 
Brahman, 03 . 
Bhaga, 74 . 

Magba, 65 . 

Marut, 06 . 

Mitra, 31 . 

Mula, 65 . 

Mrgaya, 114 . 
Mfgavyadba, 64 . 

Yaraa, 75 , 78 . 
YainT, 78 . 
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Budra, 70. 

Rudiab, 70. 

Kudhikra, 114. 

Hoc an a, 5, 6. 

Hoda^^^, 5. 

KoliinT, 03. 
j Uaubina, 114. 

j Varci, 114. 
i Varaha, 114. 
j Varuna, 31. 

I VYirsa, 45. 

! Vala, 115. 
i Vann. 85. 

; VagdevT, 85. 
j Vaja, 43. 

I Vata, 102. 

; Vayu. 102. 

VicTtau, 64. 
V^idhair, 71. 

Vil)lui (Vibbva), 43. 
Vi4varupa, 28, 
Viaiui, 41. 

1 Vrtra, 115. 

■ Vr^asipra, 118. 

i Vrssakapi, 100. 

I Von a, 52. 

I Veiasu, 107. 

j Sanibara, 118. 
i Sisira, 45. 

I Sunabi^opa, 36. 
j Sii«na, 110. 
j ^van, 63. 

' Saranyu, 60. 

I Sarama, 61. 
Sarameya, 6>3. 
Srbinda, 120. 
Smadifca, 107. 
Svaibhaiiu, 120. 

HemaTita , 45. 



Article No. 2. 


Note on a Mauryan Inscription from Mahrlsthan (the 
ancient Paundravardhana). 

By D. K. Bi£a?4L)Arkar. 

lliis fragmentary hut most interesting stone inset ij^tion in 
Mauryan Brahmi was discovered on the .‘{0th of November, 1031 , 
by one Barn Faqir of the Mahasthangarli village in tli(‘ Bogra 
iJistrict of Bengal, not far from a mound which was being 
excavated by the Arclueological Department, 

The fragment, as it is, contains six lines of writing in 
Brahmi alphabet of the Asokan records. The language is the 
same as that of liis Biilar Kdicts, that is to say, it was the 
language of Madhyadesa influenced by Magadhi, or rather tlie 
Court language of Magadha. The purport of the inscription is 
briefly as follows : Some ruler of the Mauryan period, whose 
name is lost, had issued an order to tln^ Mahamatra, stationed 
at Pundranagara, with a view to relieve the distress caused 
apparently by a famine to a jieople called Sanivaiqgiyas who 
were settled in and about the town. Two measures were 
adopted to meet this contingency. The first apparently con- 
sisted of the advance of a loan in gaxulaka coins, and the second 
of the distribution of dlidnya or paddy from the district 
granary. A wisli is expressed that the *Samvaingiya.s will thus 
be able to tide over the calamity. With the restoration of 
plenty they were asked to return tlie ^oins to the Treasury and 
the corn to the granary. 

It will be seen that this ejiigraphic record is of great 
historical importance. In the first place, it establislics the 
identity of the present Mahasthan with the ancient Pundra- 
nagara. The last line of the inscription clearly shows that it 
was fixed into the structure of a granary which could not have 
been far from the i)lace where the stone plaque was found. 
The granary was thus situate<l in the present area of Mahas- 
than. And as the granary originally belonged to Pundra- 
nagara, there can be no doubt as to Mahasthan being identical 
with Pundranagara. Cunningham, with his toj>ographieal 
instincts, had long ago identified the tv^ o on the evidencjc of the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang. His identification had, how- 
ever, remained more or less uncertain for want of epigraph ic 
evidence: Vjut the find of our record now leaves no doubt 
on this point. 

The second point of historical interest that we have to 
note is the manner in which the Btate in Ancient India endea- 
voured to combat the ravages of a famine. Mention is made 
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in this iuscriptioii of tha distribution of dhant/a or unliusked 
rtC3. This paddy obviously must have been used as seed for 
sowing operations, and, also when husked, must have served 
the purpose of food, it may, however, be asked : why money 
was at all distributed among the Hamvamglyas in this 
connection we have to remember that in East Bengal where 
nature is so plentiful, a famine can take place only through the 
inundation of a river. Mahilsthan, that is, Pundranagara, is 
situat(jd on a river, iiamely, the Karatoya. And when a town 
is sited on a river, th.> Hoods cause devastation not simply 
to the crops in the Ihdds but also to the buildings and huts 
which arc situated on its bank. 'Po meet this contingency, a 
money grant lias to be made to the peo[)le whose belongings 
have been washed away or s(‘riousIy alTeeted by the Hoods. 
Tins is perliaps the only explana.tioti that can be given of the 
disbursement of gatidaka coins among the Sainvaingiyas. 
What again we liave to note here is that this disbursement of 
money and this distribution of unhuskod rice were made to 
ibis people without any interest. !.f they liad been charged 
with any, surely there vv^ould have been some reference to it in 
our record. 

Perhaps ours is not the first known inscription winch 
relates to the putting up of a granary as a xjrotection against 
scarcity of food. Of practically the same period is an inscril)ed 
copperplate found at Sohagaura, about 14 miles south-east 
from ( lorakhpur. A cursory glance at its contents vv ill 
convince an}d)ody that it refers not to one but to two granaries, 
an^l that this plate is an order to some Mahaiuatia, stationed 
a])parentl 3 ' at SravastI, to open the two granaries and distri- 
bute their (M)ntents when any dire c«)ntiiigency called for it. 
In fact, the idea of counteracting tEe ravages of a famine l)v 
the erection of granaries and store-liouscs is pretty ancient in 
India, and it is not therefore a matter of surprise if the Mahas- 
tlian inscription also adv^erts to the measures commonly 
employed by the State to ('ombat the devastation caused by a 
fauiine in Anoient Bengal. 

Let us now see what further light our recjord throws on the 
ancient history of Ikmgal. It is a pity that the tirst line of the 
inscription has not been preservtMi. The name of the ruler, if any 
was mentioned, is tluis lost irretrievably.' But as the alphai)et 
and the language of our reijord art^ exactly like those of the 
As<^kan edicts, it is not impossible that ho was a prince of the 
Mauryan djmasty. We liave already seen that the language 
of this epigraph is the language of Madhyadt^sa inHuenced by 
Magadhi. It was really the language of the Mauryan Oourt 
in Magadha, which, owing to its growing imperialism, had 
spread not only over the whole of Madhyadesa but also over 
parts conterminous to it. In fact, it hail become the lingua 
franca of almost the whole of North India, We now see 
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deiiiiitely that this I imjna franca spread even to Bengal and 
was in vogue there as early as the Third Century b.c, as our 
inscription conclusively proves. It is true that Brahmanism 
took a very long time to spread over Bengal. The Aryan culture 
seems to have been first disseminated in Ancient Bengal by the 
Jainas. It is curious to note tliat while Behar and Kosala were 
taken by Buddlia and his adherents, Bengal was selected by 
Mahiivira and his followers for tlu ir prt>selytizing activities. 
It is true that few' traces of this original Jainism are now left in 
l^engal. But even as late as the middle of the seventh century 
A.i). the Cliinese pilgrim yuan Clnvang testifies to the Nir- 
grantha »lairuis lacing numerous in l^indravardhana. Only 
the other day a copperplate cliarter was discovered during 
excavations at Paharpur, in Bengal, dated ({.e. J 59 = 478 a.d., 
which registers a grant for the worship of Arhats at a Vihara 
situaterl not far from tiiis place and presided over by the 
disciples of the Nirgrantha })reee])tor (iuhanandin. No reason- 
al)le doubt can thus be entertained as to Jainism, and especially 
Nirgranthism, liaving been prevalent in Bengal up till the Seventh 
(Jentury a.d. This may explain the employment of the Brahmi 
alphabet in our inseription, but the use of thi^ Court languagtj of 
Pataliputra is a clear iiidi(;ation of Bengal — at any rate North 
Bengal— being included in the Mauryaii dominions. 

The last point of historical iatenest that we liave now to 
consider is: who were the Samvamgiyas- -sup|)osing that was 
the name really intended. Saiiivajiigiyas in the first place 
remind us of Sainvajjls. We know tliat to the aecaiunt of Fu- 
li-chip ( = \h*iji) by Yuan Ohwang a note is added by the com- 
mentator, saying that " Fu4i -chi was in North India', and the 
north people called it the ' Sani-fa chlh (or Saiuvuijji) country \ 
On this point Beal makes the following pertinent comment : 

' The country of the Vrijjis or Samvrijjis, i.e. united Yrijjis, was 
that of the confederated eight tribes of tin; fieople called the 
V''i*ijjis or Vajjis, one of which, viz. that of the Liohchhavis, dwxdt 
at VaisalL' Just as the eight confederate clans, of whom the 
Vajjis were the most important, were called collectively the 
Saiuvajjis, or the united Vajjis, it is not at all unreasonable to 
eoujectun; th it there were similarly confederate (*laii.s in i']ast 
Bengal who were similarly conglomerated umler tin; eollective 
term of Sarnvainglyas, This shows that the most prominent of 
these at the beginning were the Vainglyas, after whom the con- 
federation was styled the iSani vainglyas or the muted Vani- 
giyas. The second point to be noted here is that the people of 
East Bengal are now called V'^ahgas, and it may now be asked 
where was the necessity of coining from it a name which is an 
obvious d(*rivative from it, namely, Vaiuglya. If we now turn 
to the Vayu and the Matsya Piiranas and study the chapters 
dealing with Bhuvana-vmydsay we find that they mention the 
two allied clans, Pravatiga.s and Vafigeyas, But he it noted 
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that none of them has been called Vahga. Furthermore, the 
second of these names comes so close to the Vamgiya of our 
inscription that our inscription, being earlier than any one of 
these Furanas and being a genuine record of the time, V^ahgiya 
must doubtless be considered to be the original name and the 
reading Vahg€\va of the Puranas thus becomes a corrupt form of 
it. Again, the fact that Pravahgas are coupled with Vahgiyas 
(wrongly called V^ahgeyas) in tliese early Puranas sliows that 
they were confederated clans and fell under the Samvamgiyas. 
And furfher, the reference to the Samvarngiyas in connection 
with Pundranagara goes to indicate that the Punciras also 
belonged to the Sarn vamgiya eonfederac*y. And just as in the 
time of tlie Buddha the capital of the 8ainvajji confederacy 
was Vesall, which was the headquarters not of the V^ajjis, 
bjit of tlie Lichohhavis who were then prominent, it seems that 
in the time? of our inscription tlie capital of the Samvamgiyas 
was Pundranagara, which was the headquarters, not of the 
Vahgiyas, but of the Pundras after whom it was undoubtedly 
calle^l l^und ranagara. 

Note . — The text, with a facsimile of the ins(;ription (which 
is now deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), will Ix^ 
discussed at greater length in a paper wdiieh will shortly appear 
in the E plgraphia Indica. 



Article No. 3. 


Three Kushan Coins from North Bengal. 

By N. G. Majumdah. 

I have received three gold coins for examination from 
Mr. H. K. Stapleton, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
One of them comes from Maldah and the remaining two from 
Mahasthan in Bogra District. The Maldah coin (No. 2) 
belongs to the cabinet of Mr. Stapleton, one of the Mahasthan 
coins to that of the Rajshahi Museum (No. 1),^ and the third 
piece (No. 3) has been recently acquired for the Indian Museum 
under the Treasure Trove? Act. As Kushan coins are extreme- 
ly rare in Bengal I welcome this opportunity, so kindly pro- 
vided by Mr. Stapleton, of bringing these coins to the notice 
of scholars. The late Mr. Kakhal Das Banerji mentions in his 
Bdngldr Itihds, Vol. 1, Second Edition, pp. 38-39, practically all 
such finds reported before its publication. One of them, a gold 
coin of Vilsiideva, is said to have been discovered in the Bogra 
District ‘d in 1909. This I tliink is idc?ntical with the coin (No. 1) 
in the Rajshahi Museum referred to above. The question 
has often been asked whether Bengal was included within the 
Kushan Em jure ; but unfortunately nothing hfis been found so 
far that can definitely settle this x)rob)em. It seems rather 
strange that not a single inscription of the Kushan Kings should 
come to light east of Benares, and we should have to be satisfied 
with the evidence of only a handful of coins collected from 
various parts of the Province. 

No. 1 (Plate 1), which Is a coin of Vasudeva^ (about 185 to 
220 A.D.), bears on the obverse the profile figure of King standing 
with a trident in left hand and making an offering with right hami 
on an altar near which another trident is posted. Me wears a 
f)eaked 'cap or helmet, a coat of mail and trousers, and a sword 
hangs down from his waist. The halo which is represented only 
in part by an arcli is a regular feature of the portraits of 
Kushan Kings later than Kanishka. A symbol which looks 
like a Nandipada occurs below the king’s left arm. The Greek 
legend along the edge of the coin reads — Shaonano-Shao Bazodeo 
Koshano. The reverse bears the device of a two-armed 8iva 
standing by the side of hi.s bull. Me holds a trident in his left 
hand and a noose in his out-stretched right hand. He has also 
tlie halo HS a sign of his goclhead. Above his right arm there 

' Annual Report of the V,R. Society, 1927-28 (No. 479). 

2 Chanda. Gaudarajamala, p. 4. 

3 Cf. Whitehead, Cataloyue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Vol. I, 
PI. XIX, 209. 
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is a four-pronged syniboL To the left of the figure occurs in 
(Jrcek Oesho which is taken to he the transliteration of a 
Sanskrit word (lenoting Siva. There is a series of dots along 
the border of the coin. No. 2 is also a coin of Vasudeva and 
of the same type as No. 1, but with this difTenuKu^ that the 
figure of the king as well as that of Siva is made somewhat 
grotescpie. 

In the series of (‘oins which bear (he name of Vasudeva in 
(Treek on the o))vorse, two typos ‘ can be distinguislKal, of w hich 
one is evidently earlier and the other later. The earlier pieccvS 
are undoubtedly those on which the figures, royal and divine, 
are more or less carefully executed and the (heek legends are 
much less corrupt and still legil)le. Coming to the later group 
we find that the legends are written hapliazardly, and in many 
cases ({uite corrupt and illegible; and tlie re])res(‘ntations of 
kings and d<‘ities have become bizarre and grok^sque. We 
should regard No. 1 of our coins as an example of tlu‘ earlier 
type and No, 2 as approaching the latei’. It Tmay be noted, 
however, that the debasement of technique on No. 2 has not 
yet reached that stage illustrated for instance by (Gardner’s 
Catalogue of (U)ius, Plato .VXTX, Pigs. 12-l.‘l which are (dassed 
there as ‘ barbarous imitations’. The later issues of Vasudeva 
and their imitations are a sort of link between tbe Kiishan c*oins 
on the one hand and tbe Sassanian coins of the third and fourth 
centuiies a.o. on the other. 

l\)uching the imitations of Kushan coins, which seem to 
have been current in the period follow ing the reign of Vasudeva, 
w^e should now consider No. 3 of our coins. On a first glance 
it woidd apj)ear to be an issue of Kanishka 1 with a type of 
whose coins (e.g, Cunningham, Xutn, Chron.^ Series TIL, Vol. 
Xll, PI. VTT, Nos, 9-10) it hears undoubted resemblance. 
Witness, for instance, the profile standing figure of the king on 
the obver.se ; he is btMrded, wearitig jxjakcd caf), coat, trousers, 
and cloak, his left hand holding a spear and his riglit hand 
j)laced over an altar in the attit\ide of making otfering. Witness 
also on the reverse : the profile figure of the goddess Nanaia 
standing, and in lier front, the peculiar symbol which has 
four prongs with an andied (Uirve l>elow, .'Ml these details 
appear on the examples of the type of Kanishka’s coins under 
reference. It is, however, in the Creek legends that we find 
th(j real difference. The legend on the obverse includes a 
number of letters which can be read, ]>ut they arc so haphazard 
that nothing can be made out of them. At the back of the 
standing figure we can recognize an attempt to write Koshajw^ 
but it is impossible to read anything like Shaonanobhao 
Kanesh.ki wdiich would complete the inscription, meaning 
‘Kanishka, the Kushan, King of Kings’. On the reverse of 


1 a. ibid., Vol. 1, PI. XIX, 20U and 211. 
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such coins we usuaily get the legend Naneishao consisting of sevc n 
Greek letters. In this ease also the letters are no doubt seven 
and the legend occupies the same position as em tlie known 
issues of Kanishka of this tyjK*. Hut it can hardly be read as 
Naneishao. There is a demonstrable confusion between N and 
II, and the writer seems to have been lahcAtring under an 
uncertainty about the foim of {sha). In the.'^e circumstances 
there cannot be any doubt that the coin is a copy anciently 
ma<le of a certain class of Kanisldca’s coins. Hut it must have 
})een issued when the Greek script was forgott( n in India, or 
struedi at a ]>lace where no artisan was available wb.o knew 
the script and no attempt on his pai t to re])roduce faitldully the 
original legend was thought necessary. As to when this coin 
might liave been in cirfuilation we (^annot of course, (;ome to any 
d(dinitc conclusion. Hut judgiiig fiorn the fact tliat on coins 
such corrupt Greek legends came into vogue and ware in 
profusion in the time of Vasudeva and later, I am incliiKd to 
refer the coin to about the Third Century a.d., and it is not 
impossible tliat it was issued from some part of hlastein India. 
There is no other e:xample of this apeeiinen in the cabinet of 
tlu^ Indian Museum. 









Article No. 4, 


A ^Line of Time’ for Northern Bengal. 

(From the period of Gupta domination under Chandragupta 
Mauryya (r. 300 B.C.) to the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal 
(r. 1200 A.D.).i 


By H. E, Stapleton. 

While editing the late Khan Sahil> Ahid Ali Klian’s ‘ MoinoirH 
of Gaur and Pandua T was greatly struck by tlie scarcity of 
definite information regarding historical events in Northern 
Bengal prior to the Muhammadan invasion under Ikhtiyaruddin 
Muhammad bin Jlakhtiyar lilialji that brought the reign f)f the 
Sena Kings in every portion of Bengal ex(re])t the Eastern 
Division of Banga to a close. Against the (lim background 
of repeated invasion from outside' and the strife of local Kings 
and ( -hieftains, almost the only periods of comparative peace 
were those indicated ])y the Khalim()ur ( V)p})erplat(' Inscription 
of Dharmapala- issued from Pataliputra c. 800 A.D., by which 
land in the Province of Pundravardhana (the modiuii Rajsliahi 
Division) was granted to Brahmins ; and by the Damodarpur 
< V)pperplatcs of Kumaragupta, Budhagujdn, and Bhann (?) 
(bipta (143-043 A.D.), which sho w a settled administration of 
Northi'rn Bengal under the Gupta Emperors of Magadha. 

Since the ‘ Memoirs ’ were edited, much further light has 
been thrown on the history of Bengal by {a) the discovery of 
the Mauryya inscri|)tion at Mahasthan which is dealt with in 
Dr. Bhandarkar's papcT as well as the Kushan and pseudo- 
Kushan coins that have been described in Mr. N. G. Majumdar\s 
paper. 1 accordingly again took up the (pjcstion in consultation 
with Messrs. N. K. Bhattasali (Curator of the Da(?ca Museum) 
and Sarasi Kumar Saraswati (Governmej)t Research Scholar, 
Rajshahi Mviseuni), and now present the results of my enquiries 
in the anne.xed tentative ‘ Line of Time In tliis, as far as 
possible, all the archseological material that has a bearing on 
the Instory of Northern Bengal is snmmari/.ed in tabular form 
as a basis for future historical work on the subj('.et. ft will 
be seen from this tabh^ that, with the exce]>tion of a gap in th<^ 
period of about 250 years from the period of the Siingas to that 
of the Kushan King Vasudeva, a reasonably complete jucture 
of the history of Northern Bengal fn)in 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D. 
is now' available. 

Janurirtf Vm/, VJ3‘i. 

XoTK. — Tlio Lino of Time was suhsoqmMvtly r«*viscd ii\ ilio light of 
I ho <lis<jiission at tho Sooioty’s inoetuig as wall as fm thor 
eii<|uirios. It was rosuhaiittod for piihlioatioii on Maroh 
22iid, 
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1 

I )rtt(*s. 


( 1 ) 

n.c. 


(iM 

185 7 :J h.c. 
(:i) 

(. 120 lliOA.D. 

r. UiO is:» A.I). 
^ . 1S5 220 A.I). 


( 4 ) 

:n!i-:i2(» a.d. 


' I^INK UK Ti.MK ’ KOK NORTII BeNOAL 
TO I’HE MiOIAMMADAN COXQUE.ST 


II 

Historical Kacls. 


A<<*cssioii oi‘ (1ian<lragiipta Mainyyii at 
IMl nlipiit vt\. 


; Smi^a flyna.sty of Ma^adha. 

; Kiishan dynasty of Kaiushka I’ciyuiiiix from 
I Vshawar. 

' Huvishka, Kanishka.’s .son. 

( \ a.sndcva, tlic Hindni/,cd Kuslian succossor 
of Huvishka. 


I 


I (hipta era ho^ins in Northern India with the 
I accession of (.'handragupta I to the throne 
j of I Vitalipul ra. 
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FitOAT L'HK ACC ESSION OF CllANDRA( ; I i I’TA MaVTIYYA, 

OF Bfnoal (/.(?., (*. :J0() B.(’. TO 12(K) A.J-).), 


Ill 

ArcliM'olojLiicjil ^Intorial (lis;fM>\ ohmI in Xort hnrn l.>«Migal aiul (.‘IscAvlu rc 
wliicli lia.s a Ix-aiing on tlio history- of XorilirTvi l^ongal 
(wit)) Bibliograph\). 


! (1) (<-/) Fraginontai-y Manryya 1 nsFi*i|)t ion fonnd at Mahaslhan Maigia 
I Dist.) iji Xo\'c'nil )(*r, IhiU, iii ^vhi^•h sonu^ rnliT issnod an <a-(|(r 

' tliat, for tlw rolirf <.)f distross fau^o<l a))f>ar«'idly )>y tainino to a 

I |)(‘ 0 |)le called SMni\anigiyi«s, tlic IMaharnalfa (otlic('r) stationed at 

! l^indranagaia slaxdd (i) rruiko advaia-es in inone.\ and (ii) distTilait<' 

paddy from the district granary on \vhi<‘li the inscription was 
|»laced. Dr. Ihiandarkni- i»i his paper (ainsexod) .',nggests that 
this is tli(' first mention of tla* Hengalis as a confederation of 
tril)es called \amgiAas (a nam»‘ still <Mirn‘nl. in Ihislei'ii Bengal 
under tlie form N’angas). 'I'he i?)sc‘ript ion al.-^o settlivs lla‘ i<lentity 
of Mal'.asthan with I lu‘ Iiistorical I'undrav ardhana. 

{b) I'liat Jainism was \ery prevalent in Bundraxai'diiana in th<‘ 
Ahnirvya period nuiy bo gleaned fronj a stiuy in I he I hri/(lrii<blntf. 
wliori' it is said that tai the report tlial m the city of Pundi'avar- 
(.liiana, Uie etligy of Ihuldha is painteil as tailing, at Iht* teet <.if 
Nirgrantha by the Xirgrantha (Jaina) worshippers, King Asoka 
oixk'red the slangliter of all Aji\’akas (Jains) lh< r<' and that 1.<S()0 
Ajivakas w'orf' slain in one day (raA Ui riftictulaun , ('dited b\ (V>well 
and Xeill, p. 427 ).* 

(2) Terra-cotta plaque of tla' Sunga y)eri<Kl (2nd cenfniy B.D.) found at 

Alahastlian in lh2iS-2J : now in the Indian Alnsennj.**^ 

(3) (a) and (fj) Two gold eoins of the Kushan King. \Ttsndeva, ono 

i from Alahasthan (now in tin; (M.41»H*tion ot tla* V.K. So(M<*tv, 

1 liajshahi VMi. .Sor*i('ty, Ann. Bep., 1927 2f^), a»id one said to ha\e 

been found at Airddab in 188S (mov in Mr. If. K. SlapkJ.ons 
cabinet). 

i (a) A gold psendo-Kushan coin (modelhal on Ihosf! ol Ivanisbka) 

I found at .Mahastlian in .May, 1932, and now in Mm cabim't ol the 

! Indian Alu.sonm. This is possibly a local coin struck bet weeti the 

; end of Vasndeva's reign and th<^ acce.ssion to power of I he t lupt.as, 

' i .e.y in the 109 years between 220 aial 320 A.D. 

' A rejn’odiiet ion of these .3 coins will l)e. found in th(‘ Platt' illustrating 
j Mr. X. (1. Alajumdar’s paper (annexed). 

; (4) The .Alirduibatl Pillar Inscription ttf Samutlragupl a (PJeet, 
j J ymcrijitiduum I nd icarunt. \'ol. Ill, Xo. 1) mentions Samatata, 

Pavfdva, Krimanipa, and Xeprda as froiitit r kingtloms of >Samndra- 
j gnpta’s empire. 

i iSamatata, according to X. Iv. IJhalta.sali (‘ 8omi* image inscriptions 
I from East Bengal \ Ep, Ind., Vh)|. XVII, p. .‘’r>.3), is tiui area ot 

I |)lain including Tip[)er'a which was branitled on the* Xortli Iq- the 

I Garo and Khasia llilLs, on the West by tlie old ('ourso cJ tlte 

i Bralimapiitra (through Alymcnsingh), an<l on the South by the 

! Bay (»f Bengal. The next country <»n the list. b(^h)re Kamarup)« 

j (which was certainly Assam) is Davtlka and niay he identified 

j with the northern portion of the modern district ol Dacca, Sonth- 

I W'estern Alyna'iisingh, and possibly the modern district ot Bangpui . 


^ V idc alsf) Xote (1) on [). I4.'5. - Pn/c >dso Xot<?. (2) on p. 1 4.,). 
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‘Link of Timp: ’ for North Bkngal 
TO THE Muhammadan conquest 

I 

11 

Dates. 

i Historical Facts. 

i 

1 

(■">) i 

. :(HIJ 41.') A.I). . . 1 

t'handragupta 11 (Vikramaditya), son of 

i 

i 

Samndragupta. 

(<>) I 


. 415 tof) A.D. .. 1 

1 

Kuiuaragupta 1 {Mahendifnlitya), son of 
ChatK Iragu pt a 1 1 . 


(T) 

447 r>4:i A. 4). 


(«) 

54ri r. 5!m A.l>. 


Gupta rulo in Nor th Bengal np|>eui*s to liavr; 
contiime<l, but a gmfiual (hiniriution of 
their aiitliority may In? infeir(?(l from tin? 
Governors taking upon themselves the 
title of Maharajas. 


The Maiikhari prominenee in Nor*th India 
who, in their career of expansion, eaine 
into conHict with the ri.sirrg power of the 
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FROM THF ACCESSION OF Cif A NDRAGUPTA ^rAURVV'A. 

OF BFNTJAr. (7.e., c. HOO B.C. to 1200 A.l).). 


IH 

Archaeological Maloriiil discovered i?i Xorlhcrii Bengal and elsewhere 
whieii has a hearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography). 


Bs pj’ohahle l>onndari(‘s were the Brahmaputra on the Faist and 
Karatoya on tlie Nt'pala still retains the ?)ame it- l)ore 

nearly l,(U)()years ago. Jn the light of the mention and loeidhai 
i of ilies(‘ a|>paTently still ]>ractieally indejxMuhait Kingdoms in North- 

i Eastern India, it seems reasonal)le to conelnde (hat the ancient 

j province of I’undravanlhana had ah’cady been inenr|H.>?‘a(ed in 

j th(' (Inpta (‘m[)ire. 

j (5) (//) Three coins of ( 'handragnpta 11 ‘ SrT\ iUiaina ’ (Archfa ) type 

j found in Bogra district auid now in the collection of (he V'anmdrti 

Kesearch Sochgy, Kajshahi {V .H. Soi'ieOj,, Ann. Hep.. I027-2S). 

(}>) Another coin of (lx* .same typo found o or f> years ago on a nioun<l 
near Patisar (Kajshahi) <listrict and now with Bahn Jogtaaha 
, Nath Mandal of village Paisa, 2 miles distant (information supplied 

by 8. K. Saraswali). 

(c) The inmge of Buddha of the (hipta period! from Ih'harail (Kajshahi 
I Dist.), now in the collection of the VMi. S(jcie(>’, Kajshahi, 

! (0) {(i) The Dhanaidaha (Kajshahi Dist.) (hj>p(‘rplale of Kiimara* 
gupta of the year 112 (J.E. (422-422 A.l).) registering a Siile of 
land in Khatapara etwyn,-- situated presumably in the Pundra- 
vardhana bhukti. ( TtV/c Kp. I ml.. V'ol. XVTl, pp. 240 If.) 

{!)) Tln^ Daiuodarjjur (l)inajpur Dist.) (Jopperplatos of Kumura- 
I gupta of 124 and 128 G.E. (442-444 A.D. and 447-448 A.D. 

I respectively) registering sales of lands ii» thcr Kotlvarsa msaya 

of t he Pundravardhana bhukti. ( I'/V/c Kp. Jml.. Vol. XV, y)p. 112 ff.) 

(c) The newly discovered Baigrain (Hili, Bogra Dist.) Copperplate, 
dated 128 (l.E. (447-448 A.D.) — about to be published in Kp. Ind. 
by Dr. K. G. Basak. 

'riu'se plates show that regular administrative nuiehinery was then 
working in North Bengal under Governors {( ’pnrihi.s) appointed 
by the Gupta KTuperor. The (Jovernors in their turn appranted 
Dist i’ict Orticials ( Visaipipatis) w ho were assisted in the local 
administration by a council of four member.s. 

(7) («) The Paha rpur Copperplate grant <3f the Gupta year loll = 471) A.D., 
registering tlni purchase of fallow^ staU' land hy a privat(* individual 
for gift to the .lain Vihara at Vata-Gohiili prcsidoil over by tlu^ 
Jain |)rece]jtor Gnhanandin. (K. N. Dikshit, Kp. /n//., Vol. XX, 
pp. 511 (i4 and plate.) 

{b) The Da mod arpur Copperplates Nos. 3, 4, and 5 recordirjg purchas<*s 
of fallow state lamls in the Pundravardhana bhukti, the last of 
which is dated in 224 G.E.=543 A.D. (K. G. Basak, Kp. /ml., 
Vol. XV, pp. 112 if.) 

(81 The Haraha In.seription of the reign of Tt^anavarmniarj {Vikraina 
Sarnvat 611=554 A.D. ; vide. Ep. Ind., Vol. XI p. 11(1) says that 
T^anavarniman compelled the Gaudos, strong on the sea, to remain 
within their j)roper limits. The statement give.s rise to two 
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' Limo ok Timk ’ KOii XoHTii Hkncjai. 
TO THK Muhammadan conquest 


1 ( 11 

j Historical iuicts. 


(laiajas, also t‘ol|ov\iMj 4 a similar coiirsi;, 
l>ut tho iiitti*r \\<*rc nitimatcly chookod 
1)V' ^s^iaavarlnTnaIK the .Maiikhari 


r, r>(Ku-(‘. tijD .. : Sa^»a.nka. of KaraasiivarMna (Xow KMnsr>r)a, 

alia''' Kan^amati, oii flu' \v<'sterii bank 
of Iho Hhanirathi, about 7 miles south- 
! \M-sl. of I5erliam|)ur) becomes supnata' 

ruler in {cf. M biu(ia(lhi])a the 

j epithet, of f^ai^ahka in the H(irmcharit<f 

j of J.kiiiabliat ta). 

I 

Campaign of Harsa against Sasahka vvhich 
does jkH seem to liave been vea’v success- 
ful (at I<*ast whili* ►Sa.'^ahka was alive). 


fil'A (i.’iT A.I). .. After the death of SaSanka, the ])ower of 

Ik-njial was broken by' a eomltinatiou of 
j Harsa and his etislern ally lihaskara\ ai‘m- 
I man (»f Kamarupa. w lio is said t(* ha\ «‘ had 
; his cam]) of victory ])itched at Karna- 
sinarna. Tliis, ]>oue\er, st'cms to ha\e 
bet'n a teni])orary oeeupalif)n, though 
i it may liave h‘d It) the disru|)tion of 

! wSasanka's taujiire aia.l the division of 

j Hengal among se\ eial smaller chieft ains. 

(le) : 

t>l>7A.I). .. j Hiuen Tsang visits Bengal — then divitled 

into six states. 
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FKO.Vl TIIF ACrKSSION OK (.’KAN Dit A(; UK TA MaURVVA, 

OF Bknual [l.r.., c. 300 H.C. TO 1200 A.D.) 


Ill 

ArcliJKologit-al MaO'rial disco vkohI in XoHIkm'm llcn; 2 ;al and lOsf vvIicic 
wliicl) has a hearing on the history of Northern Hcimal 
(with llihlio^raphy ). 


proBu tup lions (irst that l>y oM A.l). danda was an indcpcjidcnt 
power: secondly, that the. (Javalas had not only become in(le])cn(lent 
but were trying to ovcrslKp their naliiral frtailicrs. Three Kings 
of ilengal, who must Ix' ascribe*! to tins perjud on pala'ogi’a.phieal 
grounds, ai'e known, riz. Ilharnunlil.ya., dopaeliandia. and SSaina- 
chara. Th(\v are all styled Maharajadhiiajas in tln‘ir Faridpur 
plates (IhdiaH. Anfujaartf, lOlO, ]>. 210, an<i lip. Iml., \ i»l. X\’ill, 
p. 71 if.). Kxcopt for two coins of 8x11x1, ciiara from tiu' same 
lu'ighbourhood, tlics** Kings are only known llnough tla* dis- 
c(.>vcrv of their Copperplate grants. 


(li) (k) i\lani}i^nni((J(tkalj)fi, i)3rd I'atalui'istum (New refco'ncc suppli«><l 
])y Pj’of. Ua(.l}uig«)biiHla Hasak in ins pap«‘r on ' Sa^anka, Iviiig (>f 
licngal ’ ; IJl.Q., \'ol. VI 1, pp. I If.). 


{fj) In tile campaign, llarsa is said to iiavo roa<*h(*d the town of 
Ihmdra wlaac iie caused gr«*at iiavoc, but from the vvav in whicii 
the author of tiie ^l<lnjnthimul<J/i(llp(l sums up the results of tla^ 
war {IbitL, p. 11), tiu‘y do not .S(>cm to l«av<‘ boi*n \ cry satisfactory 
for Harsa. Kvi(.h*utly only a t«aripo»*Hry victory was obtained. 
'Pile Caujam Plates of .Mahasamanta .Madiia vavarman {lip, hid., 
Vol. \M, p, 143), mentioning 8a.sanka as iiis su/.«Tain as Jatc as 
()PJ A.D., supporLs this sugg*‘stion. 

{c) The Nidiunipur (Syliict) jilate of ){iiaskara\ arrnan {Kuntfirn/Ki 
Aom}tdval~i iiy MM. Ihnlmaindli Bliatlacharyya, pp. 1 13). 


j (10) in his tiin*} /a-fn/t /tu (Ihmdravardluana, f.r., North Pcngal), 

I wdiicii was more than 4000 /f (c. SOi) miles) in circuit and its capital 

I more than 30 II in circiimfcr(*n('c, iiad a flouri.siiing }) 0 ])ulation, 

and was well provided with tard^.s, hospi<io.s, and flowery grov(!.s. 
Jack-fruits were availai)le in plenty. Ilesidos tiic Buddhists 
i follow’ing the (Ireat and lattl*? V'ehicles, and tiie Braiimanas, 

I there lived in North Bengal many Digainvara Nirgranthas (Jains). 

Belief in oracles was current. (Watters on Yuanchnang, VVJ. I], 

I p. 184.) 
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‘ Link of Time ’ for North Bengal 
TO THE Muhammadan conquest 


I 

11 

Dales. 

Historical Facts. 


(H) 

c. 050 7 d0 a.]). 


Bengal ujulor local kings who struck coins 
inodellod on thoso of the Guptas and of 
Su^unka. Beginning of the period of 
confusion : but continuanco of the revival 
of Hinduism. 


( 12 ) 

c. 700 A.I). 


(13) 

c. 720 A.D. 


(14) 

c. 740 A.U. 


(15) 

c. 750 A.D. 


Tiio King of Tundra, who is described even 
by his eneniies as skilful in destroying his 
eneinioa, was killed by a chief of the Saila 
family who usurped (ho kingdom and 
established his family there. 

Gauda, which, in all probability, w’as under 
Kings of the Saila family ami not under 
JTvitagupta II as is generally held, was 
invaded by Ya^ovarinmaii of Kanauj. 

LalitTiditya Muktapida, King of Kashmir, 
defeats and kills Ya^ovarmnian and in 
his triumphal progress towards the Eastern 
ocean most probably conquered Gauda. 
He invited the King of Gauda to Ka.shmir 
whore he was muidored. The followers 
of the Gauda King travelled to Kashmir 
to avenge the muni or. 

Gauda occupied by Harsadeva of Kamarupa. 


( 10 ) 

c. 750 A.D. 


(17) 

c. 705 A.D. 


The Kashmir King, Jayapida, visits Pundra- 
vardhana, * marries Knlyanadevi the 
daughter of Jayanta, the King of Gauda, 
and, after defeating five other chiefs of 
Gauda, made his father-in-law supreme 
in Bengal. 

Gopala, elected King of Bengal by the 
I)oople themselves to end the prevalent 
anarchy. The dynasty he established, 
which was known as the Pala dynasty, 
continued to rule Bengal, though with 
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FROM THE A<T’KSSfO!^ OF OhAN'DRAGHPTA MaURYVA, 

OF Bengal e. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.). 


irr 

Archi^^oloj^ieal Matorial dist^overod in Northern Bengal and (‘Isewhcae 
whioh has a ))oariiig on the history of Northorn Bengal 
( w i tti I h h 1 iograptiy ) . 


i (11) {a) 'Attribution of imitation Gupta coins' (N. K. Bhattasali, 
J.V.A.S.H., IILM, l\ N. 1 fl). 

(7>) l*aharpur ndif'fs of this pe!*iod show many Hindu gods in which 
.s(M>ncs from th(> lib? of Krishna (including a relief of Gopf and 
i Krislina) |)r(‘d<iininate. 

! (c) Vishnu image in the Kajshahi Museum ascribed by Dr. Krarnriseh 

to 7th-Sth century A.l). (Kig. 2, Id. II, Pala and Sena Sculpfcuie, 
j Huprnji, No. to). 


(12) '’riie Ragholi ((Vntral Provinces) plate.s of davavaiddhana 
Tml, Vol. IX. pp. 41 If.). 


(13) {a) (Utudnvdho of S’akpatiraja, Bd. by S. P. Pandit (Bombay 

Sanskrit Si'ries, No, 34-). 

{b) ' Kanauj and Yalovarmman V^. A. Smith {J.R.A.S.^ 1908, 
p|L TOo IT.). 

(14) Kalhana's l{dj<ttar(t<h(fiH'i (Sl^ein'.s tran.slation, Vol. I, pp. 132*3 and 
ir>2-3). 


(lo) Bu^upati lnseri])tion of Jayadeva, King of Nopal, dated 153 H.K. 
(759 A. I),, Ind. Ant.^ \’oI. IX, p. 178). Jayadeva rnarriod 
Kajyamati, dauglitcr of Har^dova of the Hhagadatta dynasty 
of Kamarupa, who is styled in the inscription as Lord of (4audu, 
Odra, Kalinga, and Ko^ala. 

(10) Kalhana’s Rdjainrahninl (8tcirrs translation, Vol. I, pp. 160*3). 


(17) (a) I rid. An/., Vol. IV, pp. 365-366. 

(6) Copperplate Inscription of the 32nd year of Dharmapaia found 
at Khalimpur alla.s Kholi Alainpur, 6 miles east of Gaur, veim^ 4 
{Ej). l?)d., Vol- IV, p. 243). 
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‘ Line of Time ’ for North Benoal 
TO THE Muhammadan conquest 


I 

Dates. 


H 

Historical Facts. 


j various vici.ssitudes of fortuue, for about 
four centuries. Buddhism was the reli- 
gion of the ruling family, Inil Hiiidiiisin 
continued to progress. 

( 1 «) 

c. 77/5 'S 10 A.D. ■ • ; Dharmapala, son and successor of ( Jopala, 

I had a ti-iangular ctaiiest with the 

(hirjaras {V’aisaraja and Nagaldiata) and 
the Kashtrakutas (Dhruva and (lovinda 
I Ifl) for th(‘. stiprenmcv of Northern India, 

j in the end of wiiich lie apjiears to hav^e 

I been successful, as in all tlie Bala records 

I he is uniformly described as tin* fiani- 

mount sovereign of Northern India. 


( 1 ^) ; 

o.SIO-HoU A.D. .. I I levapala, son and successor of Dharmapala, 

! maintained his supreme {)(.>sition in 
1 Northern India. 


CIO) 

c. sraMITO A.D. 


( 21 ) 

c. tJ7O-0SO A.D. 


Vigrahapi'da I (Surapala 1), \arayana]mla, 
j Kajyaprda, (Jopala 11, N'igrahapala 11. 

. (Iraihial decline of the ITda power in 
j Northern India, before the eastward 
; expansion of tlie Bratiharas under Bhoja 
ami .Mahendrapula. Indeed, the politicail 
power of the Bengal Balas sank so low 
that, about the licginning of the 10th 
«*entiiry A.D,, they may for a tiim^ 
have been ousteil fj’om their lioineland, 
VarendrJ, liy Mahendraprdu. 

Occupation of. North Bengal liy Kanibojas, 
who probaVily ousted Vigrahapala II. 


(: 2 : 2 ) 

c. 985 A.D. 


Mahipala 1, sou of Vigrahapfila 11, recoveie 
Noi*th Bengal. 
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PROM THE ACCESSION OF ChANDRAOUPTA MaOHY YA , 

OP Bengal {l.e., c. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.). 


I 

I Archteological Material (.ILscovered in Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
i whicli has a Ijearing on the history of Northern Bengal 

I (with Bibliography). 


j 

! (18) (a) The abov(‘-inentionod Klialimpur Inseription of Dhai’inapala, 
I issued from Patalipiilra. but granting villages in Ihiudravardhana 

; bhuktL 

{h) Seal of the eoiiirnunity of monks at the nionasiery of Sojuapma 
i found('d by Uhannaprda, iliseovered at Faharpur in 1020-27 

i AJL, pp. no and 100). 

! (c) Baroda grant of Karkaraja {I ml. Aui.. Vol. XU, p 100). 

I (//) Wani grant (/ad. Ant.. \V>1. XI, p. 1 .j7). 

I (c) (Iwalior Inscription of Blioja (.4.»S'./., ,1.//., 1003-04, pp. 280-81). 

i (f) Unpublished ('o|)perplat<‘ (»f Amoghavarsa by D. Iv. Bharnlarkar 

I (/!.>. /ml., Vol IX, p. 2t), note 4; JJi.R.A.S. Vb)l. XXll, 

! p. 118). 

I (f/) K. C. Majumdar, ‘ Tala Chronology (,/./\. l .ib'./i. 1021, pp.l ff.). 

! 

! (10) Consideration of tla; Xrdanda Cop(»erpla.te t)f Devapala (leva, y('ar 
i 30 {Viife N. (J. .Majuindar, l.R.S, Momtgraphi^ No. I) la'ccssitates 

' the pushi?ig back of Dr. It. C. Majurndar’s elironology by a further 

I live years. 

i 

i (20) (n) Badid (l)inaj])ur) Filial* Inseription of Bhatta (Jurava Mi<5ra, tliei 
! \iinist('r of Xarayanaprda (.\. K. .Mail ra, (tautUili'kliumiild, pp. 70 S.“>). 

I (f>) 3’he Faharjiui' (Rajshahi) Filial* Inscription of the yi'ar o of 
Mahendraiirda (r. OOt) .V.D. ; .l.S./.A.H.. 102.7-20. p. Ml). 

! (c) Miniature inscribial image of .lambbala from Fabaipur (now in 

the Indian Museum), 1 0th centuiy A.D. 


(21) The Dinajpur Fillar Inseription (./.A.N./i., Vol. \'tl, p. 010), reconls 

the erection of a temple at l)e\ikot by a King of Kamboja (extrac- 
tion. Mr. K. 1’. Chanda takes the wonl ‘ Kun jaraghatavar.sa ’ of the 
inseription as the date 888 8aka. Dr. K. C. Majuindar is inclined 
to take it as an epithet {virnda) <jf tliis (jraudapati of Karnboja 
extraction, and suggests that he may be ideiitifieil with SrihilJadova, 
King of Chamba, who aequinnl the epithet ‘ Karivaraa ’ by destroy- 
ing herds of elephants of tlur enemy at Kurukhsetra. {Vafiyavdnl 
of Chfiitra, 1330 B.S., pp. 240 .")2.) 

(22) [a) 4ho Bangarh (Dinajpur) Copperplate grant of Mahipala, y(?ar 0, 

(A. K. Maitroya, (iaudaleklmmald^ pp. OF-IOO.) 

(ft) Mahipala dighi, 18 mile.s to the S.-W. of Dinajpur. 
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‘Line of Time’ fok Noktk Bengal 

TO THE MfHAMMADAN CONQUEST 


1 

11 

Dates. 

Historical Pacts. 

(2:}) 


c. 1020-1070 A.D. 

Nayapala ; Vi^rahapfUa 111 ; Mahipala 11. 

(24) 

c. 1(17(1 A.n. 

Kaivartta revolt, atid the tern[)orar\ eclip.se 


of the IMla power in Xortli Ben^il. 

i 

(-*•■>) 

c. 1077 A. D. 

Hnina|)alH, yoni)> 4 fsl l)r(.ther of Maliipala 11, 


delVats and kills Hhiina, the Kaivarlt.-i 


Kiii^ aiul I’ccover.s North Bcaijial. Pounda- 
tion of Kariiavali, the new Bala ea])ital, 
on the present .sit(' of (Janr. Assam 
coinjiiered (or invaded) l\v a h'lidatory of 
i Ramajmla. 

(20) 


c. I120A.I). 

,Sncc(‘Ssion of Kumarapala, who recoriquen'd 


A.ssarn. 

(27) i 

c. ll2r*A.L). 

(Joprda 111, son of Kuniaiaprda. 

(28) 


c. lllloA.l). 

Madanapula, youngest son of Raiuaprda. 


.snecei'ds (Joprda III. 

(20) 


c. 1140 A. I). 

North Bengal pa.ssed into the hands of the 


Sena.s under Vijayasena, wlio had alrearly 
wrested Radha and Al it hi la from the 


Bfdas, and who now drove away the King 
of Oauda. (evidently Madampiala). Tlio 
latter took Shelter in Magadha where he 
reigned for a few years more. 

(30) 


c. 1105 -1178 A. D. 

Vallala.sena, .son of \'ija> a.sena. 

(31) 


c. 1178-1208 A.D. 

Lak.smanasena, son of N’allAlasena. 
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FKOM THK ACt’KSSION OF OhANDRAG IJPTA MaUHVYA, 

OF Bengal c. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.). 


ill 

Arcliff^ologioal MatoriMl discovered in Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which has a bearing on the history {)f Northern Bengal 
(with Bi bl i ogra | )h y ). 


(23) 3'he Arngaehi (Dinajpur) Copperplate grant of Vigrahapala 111 
( \. K. Afaitreva, (tomJalci'hamdM, p|>. 121 20), granting land in his 
13th year in the village BrahinanT, situated in the KoHvarsa 
v\s(tifa «jf the IhiMdravanlhana hhuktl. 

(21) The Dili vardighi pillar near Devikot ( I )iMajpiir), though iminscribed, 
is eonnf‘et('d l)y local tra<litioii with the successful Kaivartta revolt 
I under Bhinia in X'arendra, which forms the Rul)je(d matter j)f 

; SandhyaUara Nandi's l^dnuivhuritam (A, K. Maitreya, ' The Stones 

I of \bin*ndra rejainfed from the Modern Remew, 1012» 

I September, p. 0). 

(2.1) (n) Rdmorhoritarn of Sandhyakara Nandi, Edited by MAI. Hara- 
I prasad Sastri ( A/.. 1 .S'./i., Vol. Til). 

i {h) Hie extensi\'(> (‘iribanknaait in the Bogra district, known as 
; Bhhner jdmjdl, most probalily rejiri'sents the defensive work set 

i up by Bhirna against the army of restoration mnler liamaprda. 


(20) The Kamauli Plates of Vaidyadeva (A. K. Maitreya, (UiudolekhAimdld, 
pp. 127 - 1 40), N’aidyadeva was the Minister of KuTnarajiala, and 
afterwards became King of Ivamariipa. 

(27) The Bajshahi (Alanda) Stone Inscription (now in the Indian Museum) 
of (Jo])rda HI (It. 1). Banerji, A/.. I Vol. V, p. 102). 

(2S) The Alanahali (near Devikot, Dinajpur) (k>pperp]at.e grant of 
Madanapala, yeai’ 8, granting the village Kasthagiri Hituatod in 
Kotlvarsa visoya in Pundravardhana bhuktl (A. K. Maitreya., 
(Uiadcdi’khmndld, pp. 147-58). 

(20) The Bajshahi (Doopara) Inscription of Vijayasona (N. (b Majurndar, 
' I }wcri/ptw)is of Renyrd \ Vol. Ill, pp. 42-50). 


(30) ValhiMuiri, the northern pari of Oaur, probably was the twin palace 

and fortress of Vallalasena. 

(31) (a) The Tarpanadighi (Dinajpur) Copperj^late grant of Lakamana- 

sena, year 3 (N. (b Majurndar, op. ciL, 111, pp. 92-105), gi*anting 
the village Belahlshti in Vareridrl within the Pundravardhana 
bhtikti. 
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1 

Dates. 


* Link of Tjmk ' yon North Benoa.l 
TO THE Mi:hammadax conquest 


11 

Historical Facts. 



(:i2) 

c. 1202 A. I). . . Invasion ot lyitiyanuldin Mul.iainmad bin 

Bakhtiyar, who occnpied North Bengal 
up to a line somewhere north of Devikot. 
He unsuccessfully jn\aded Assam in 1200 
A.D. and died shortly afterwards. 
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FROM THK ACCESSION OF CfIANDRAGCtPTA MaUKYYA, 

OF Bengal {i.e., r. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.). 


Ill 

Archaeological Material (liacovered in Northern Bengal and elsowhert> 
which ha.s a bearing rai the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography). 


(/)) I’he Marlhainagar (Pabna) (’opperplate grant of Lakshiiuinasena 
(N. (I. Majnindar, o/j, (’//., pp. 100 I !;“>), granting the village 
Dapanivaje&taka in X'arendrI within the Pnndravardhana hhulcfi. 

(e) 1’he lost Bhow al ('op|)erplate {huiimi Hi.storicul Quartvrly, Vol. 111^ 
pp. 80 Ot)) which appeaiH to have been dated in the 27th year of 
Laksinanasena, closely re.senililes tlu' draft of the Madhainagar 
plate (dnt<‘ lost) and net that of the .Anulia, Tarjiandighi, Govinda- 
pnr, and tlie Jaynagar plates all dated in liis early years. Tlio 

j Mnilh(iin<u}(ir plate thus seems to havt' been dated in his later 

i years, 

! (</) For (late (if the accession of Lakshinanas(‘na, cf. C. H. Ghakravarty 

j (/./y.V., Vol. III. pp. ISO 180). 

! (32) (e7) T<th(((i(lt-‘(-Sftf>'n'h translated by Kav<‘rty (XOl. I, pp. ."ioO o73). 
j (/)) N. K. Bliattasali in his |>aper on the l)et('rminal ion of the Kpoeh 
j of th(' Panjanail Kra ' gives Sahi ll21,/.c., 1202 A.D. from whkdi 

I date the J*(ir(iauaf{ or the Valldli Kra. begins, as th(' dat(j of tho 

occupation of .Nbaih Bengal b\ Muhannnad fan Bakhlivar (/>?(/. 

1 dab, Vol. Lll, 1923. pp. 314 .320). 

i ((‘) 'Phe Hock inscription at Kanai).)arshi to the north of Gaiihati 
; (MM. Padinanatha Bhattacharvya, Kfunarnpa iStmindvafJ, 

I Intnalnction. p. 14), states that on the 13th (.'hnlfrn in tho Sak'a 

j year 1127 (27th March, 12(M> A.D.) iIk' 'rnrnsUas, who had come to 

j Kainarnpa, w<'re ntlerly d(\stroyed. 


.Notes to i'aoe 133. 

(1) For iconographie traces of Jainism in Northern Bengal, vide the 
annexed ])ai>or Ijy S. K. Saraswati dealing with his Third Tour. In this 
two images are nicntioncd {a) oin; of the Sixtej'nth TJrthaiikara Santi- 
natha from Mandoil, Dist. Kajshahi : {h) o!i«* of Rishaldianatha thefiistof 
the 24 Jain 'Pirthahkaras (liscovered at Surohor on thi^ op|)osite sid(? of 
the ChirainatT, ]4ist. Dinajpnr, to tin' old site of Kkdala. In (^ach ca.se 
miniatures of tin' renuiining 23 Tirthahkaras surround the main imago. 
Ab these images date fonn tho llth'Pith ce.nt\iry A.D., t hey indic.at(* tlm 
survival of Jainism in Nfu-thern Bengal for 1,400 years after the time of 
Asoka. 

For other mentions of Jainism in this part of Bengal vide mpra^ 
para. 7(a)~ Gupta times; and para. 10 (in the 7th century A.D. after tho 
end of f>>u4ahka’s reign). 

(2) A plaque of probably the same peri(Ki (2nd century B.C.), l»ut 
representing a standing Yalwhim, was discovered by Prof. Suniti K. 
Chatterji at Pokbfli’O^ ancient Pushkarana) in the Bankura Di.strict 
in 1932, and exhibited at the A.8.B. meeting of March Hth, 1933. 





Article No. 5. 


Note on a seated and inscribed image of Suryya from 
Qasbah (Ekdala), District Dinajpur. 

By N. Chakkavarti and S. K. Saraswati. 


Next to the images of Vishnu, tliose of Suryya are the 
most numerous in I5engal. The form of the Sun-god, closely 
resembling that of Vishnu in general appearance, may he said 
to be almost stereotyped, the god usually standing erect on a 
lotus with two attendants, a male and a female, on eitlier side. 
Seated images of Suryya are however vej*y rare and, as such, a 
brief notice of the present image, a seatc'd sample collected 
from Qasbah near J3airhatta (Ekdala, Dinajpur) by Mr. H. Ph 
Stapleton, Director of Public Instruction, Mengal, during a tour 
in 1930, and now presented by him to the Indian Aluseum, 
will not be superfluous. 

The image is in a good state of j)rescrvation, except for the 
hands being broken off, the nose mutilated, and the upper part 
of the body of a figure in front of the god lost. Out of the 
paricharalha pedestal, ami dividing it into two sections, emerge 
the seven horses of Suryya’s car. Below the central horse 
there is a wheel indicating tlie one-wheeled chariot of vSuryya, 
and to the extreme right there ai'e two human figures, a male 
and a female, probably the donor and Ins wife. Above the 
central horse A runa, the thighless charioteer of Suryya, sits on a 
tnaJeam clasping its trunk with the left hand while the right 
swings a whip. He is flanked on either side by Um, and 
Pratyum, shooting arrows to dispel darkness at the approaedi 
of the dawn. Behind Aruna sits in arddhaparyanhi a figure, 
the upper part of which is unfortunately missing. The figure 
most probably represents the goddess MahdAveAd w ho is enjoined 
to be placed just in front of tfie god.^ 

The god sits in tmjraparyanka. on a lotus, booted as in 
other Suryya images, and wears a close-fitting garment fastened 
to the waist by an elaborate girdle from which hang on either 
side a sw^ord and a dagger. He also w ears a coat of mail — again 
a speciality with him‘^ — as also the other usual ornaments, such 
as the necklace, the ear-rings, the bracelets, the armlets and a 
tapering crown (Kirltamukut^i). He holds in liis two hands 


1 Cf. BJmvisya'Purana, 130, .52. 

Pingalo^daksitie parSve vamaio^Dandandyakah 
jSV* Mahd^vetdydh sthdnam pur(UjJs=tvaw^umalinah {\ 
^ Cf. Vishnudharmottararn, HI, C7. 

kavache n^dbh isami^rtah [ 

( 147 )' 
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(both broken away), two lotuses — his usual attributes — which 
rise a little above his shoulders. 

On his two sides appear his four attendants, all booted and 
seated in arddhaparyahha. To the extreme right there is a stout 
bearded male figure with pen and inkstand in his two hands. 
He is known as Pihgala, Agni, or Dhdtd (i.e., Brahrnd) as he is 
variously called.^ To the extreme left of the image tht^re is 
another raak^ figure witli liis right hand in abhayamudrd and the 
left resting on the thigh and holding a sword erect. He is 
uniforndy styled as Darida, DaiiAt or Dandandyaka (meaning 
Skanda, the general of the heaven) by all the authorities 
excepting tlu^ Agnipurdna which wrongly calls him Pingala.^ 
The two female attendants with chowi ies on either side of the 
deity represent his two wives Rajhi, Surenu or DyaUy the 
daughter of Viwakarmd ; and Chhdyd.^ Nikshubhd or Pfilhivl, 
the e*arthly double of the former.^ 

On both sides of the god there are represented on the back 
slab eight small figures, one above the other and four on each 
side, representing eight out of the nine grahas of Hindu astro- 
nomy, the sun l)cing the ninth. Flames are also shown on the 
ba(ik slab, as also two symbols on each sidt^, the exact significance 
of which we are unable to understand. The one resembles an 
arrow, or a Sakti, and the other a crescent with a ball on it sup- 
ported on a shaft. Abov(5, on either sifle, a flying gandharva 
with garland overhangs the pointed stela which is topped by a 
Klrttimukha. 

The seated image of Suryya is a rarity. So far as we are 
aware only two other such specimens have been found in North - 
Phxstern India. One of them, an octo-alloy miniature from the 
ruins of Deulbadi in the district of Tipperah (where it was 
discovered along Avith an inscribed image of Sarvani of the 
7th-8th (tentury a.i>.^) has now been set up in the temple 
at (Jhandimuda close to the Lalmai station on the A.B. 
Jiailway. The Tipj)erah specimen, though much earlier in date, 
agrees in general with the present one from Dinajpur, the only 
difference being the absence of the two queens of Suryva in 
the Tipperah specimen. The difference however is not serious 
when we remember that in the earlier (Sth century) images 


1 Of. 1, and Vifihnudhimnottaram, ITT, 67. 

Dahsh i n e Pingalo — bh age karttavya^ = cha tijn^ galah | 
also Bhnvisha^ Purana, 121, 19. 

Agnir=dakshinapar4ve tu piAgalatvat sa Pi^galdh | 
also Matsya Puranat 261, 6, 

Lekhamkritahaatahcha parSve Dhataram—avyayam | 

2Cf. 51.2.’ 

Vame tu Pirigalo—Dvari Dandahkrit sa raver^ganah | 

3 Of. Agni Purana, 51. 

Vdlavyajanadharinyau par^ve RajUl cha Nishprabha (Nikahubhd) | 

^ Bhattasali, N. K., Iconography of Buddhist and Brahminical sculp- 
lures in the Dacca Museum » p. 172, pi. LIX. 
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of Suryya ^ the two queens generally do not occur. The Museum 
of the Varendra Research Society also has a copper miniature 
of a seated Suryya, recovered from the neighbourhood of Mangal* 
bari in Dinajpur.- It represents the four-armed deity seated 
at ease on the seven-horsed chariot which Aruna is driving 
from behind. This specimen — which has to be <lated in the 
15th -10th century a.d. — presents however a wide divergence 
from the image under discussion. 

At tlie base of the sculpture there is an inscription in two 
lines. The first line is in two parts, the first part containing 
fourteen letters and the second two only. The second liii(‘ 
is divided into three parts, the first containing eleven, the 
second four, and the third one letter only. The two lines 
together form a regular Anushtnhh verso. It opens with the sign 
for Om and seems to record the name of the donor, who, after 
causing the image to be made, dedicated it. 

L. 1 . Otii . Srimad = vaJdrasivd(dt(iryaka{k^^^^ = bhu - 

{hhu)fika( k(i)madah | 

L. 2. Suryah sarnastarogdndmhartUl vi^mprakuikd)- 
mkah ji 



(The sign after ‘ bhu' in the first line wind) looks like the sign 
for a, appears to be only a mason’s mark as it goes above the 
line.) 

‘ (An image of) Siiryya (the Sun-god), the bestower of 
welfare and desire (of the people), the remover of all diseases 
and the irradiator of the Universe, has been caused to be made 
by the illustrious VaktrasivdcJidrya' 

To the right of the above inscription there are two short 
lines each containing four letters, the first line of which opens 
with the symbol for Om. 

L. 1. Oih, Panidarika 
L. 2. Y dr apdsa 

This inscription most probably gives the name of the 
artist, executing the image, as Vdrapdsa, who is a Pundarlka 
(Puro in common parlance) by birth. Pu7idarika which seems 
to have come from Panndraka most probably represents the 
territorial name of the original inhabitants of Pundra, i.e. North 
Bengal. 


^ Cf. K./?.iLV. Ann. Rep., 1926-27, pi. I, fig. J, and Rupam, No. 40, fig. 4. 
2 V.R.S. Ann. Rep., 1927-28, fig. 3. 
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Neither of th(3 inscriptions contains a date, for which 
therefore, palajographical considerations are our only guidance. 
The characters are old Bengali with only a few exceptions, 
such as Oka, Na, Sa^ and Ha, but we do not get the 
Bengali form of these letters before the 15th century a.d. 
Most of the letters, viz. Cha, Da, Da, Pa, Ya, Ra, Sa, and Sa 
are similar to the corresponding letters of the Tarpandighi 
(Dinajpur) copperplate of the year 2 ^ (1180 a.d.) of Lakshmana 
Sena, and the Dacca image inscription of the year 3 “ of the 
same King (llSl a.d.). Jlut other letters such as Ka, Na, Ta, 
Ma, Va, and Ha show later forms, some resembling those of 
the Sahitya Parisat Copperplate of Vi^varupasena (c. 1st 
quarter of the 13th century a.d.), one or two, e.g. Ta, Va, 
exhibiting forms still later. It will not be unreasonable there- 
fore to ascribe the epigraph on these grounds to the first 
quarter of the 13th century or even a little later. 

If the dating of the inscription, and thus of the sculpture, 
is correct it w^ould appear that even after the invasion of 
Muhammad-i-Bakl)tiyar in 1202 a.d., the Hindus remained in 
possession of Bairhatta for somtitime longer. The confirmation 
by Mr. Stapleton, after a study in situ, of Mr. K. V. 
Westmacott’s theory that the site of Kkdala — the fortress from 
which both Ilyas Shah and his son Sikandar Shah of Bengal 
successfully beat off the attacks of the Emperor Eiruz Shah of 
Delhi in 1354-55 and 1358-59 a.d. — should be identified with 
Bairhatta,^ shows however that the Hindus had lost this 
important fortress by the middle of the 14th century, i.e. 
within iOO years of the date assigned to this inscription. 

March Sth, 

Note. -We havc^ to thank Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Super 
intendent, Archccological Section, Indian Museum, for Ins 
courtesy in supplying a photograph and estampage from which 
the annexed 2 )late has faum prepared. 


1 Ej). Ind., Vol. XJll, p. S and pi. 

2 Majumdar, N. i\.. Inscriptions oj Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. 116-27 and pi. 

3 Ibid., pp. 140-48 and pi. 

4 1874, part 1, pp. 244-45. 
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Artici.k Xo, 6. 


Note on the Historical and Archaeological results of a 
Tour in the Districts of Maldah and Dina j pur, 
December 24th-31st, 1932. 

By H. K. Stapleton. 

The objects of this tour were : (A) to verify the site of the 
]:>attle Ix'twet'u SiUandar Shall and his son ( ihiyilsiiddiiL in wliich 
tJie former lost his life e. 1390 a.d. : (B) to make further 
enquiries regarding tlie old Hindu city of Kkdala before whicli 
two liattles took phure between Kiruz Shah of Dc'hli and (cf) 
ShanisuddTn Ilyils Shah of Bengal in the spring of 1353-4 
A. I), and (h) Sikandar Shah, Ilyas Shah’s son. in tlie cold weather 
of 135S-0 A.D. ; and {('') to enquire into the ])ossibility of 
Karan ji, a large nmnza lo miles to the W.S.W. of Dina jpur, lieing 
the native' village of Raja (lanesh who (with his son Mahendra) 
reigned over Bengal for a short ])eriod about 14B) 11) a.d. 

(A) The Site of the Battle in which Sikandau 
Shah was kilj.ed. 

The Riff(Tzi(-s-S(il(irin (Abdu-s-Salam’s translation, p. 107) 
says (Ihiyasuddln advanced with a large army fi*om Sonargaon, 
and encam])ed at a ]>laee called Sonargadhi. The aed-ual tight 
took place at (loaljiara. \'arious eonj(‘(4 lire's have' been made' 
where this (ioalpara was. Bkichmann {./..4 .S'./^.. IS73, f>. 250) 
suggested that it was the' village three mik's S.VV. of Ikinelua- 
(i.e. within the' ramfiarts of that te>wn that have been discu)ve*r<Ml 
In examination of the rece'iitly-taken air photographs) while 
l>r. Wise [J .A. S.B., 1<S74, |>, <S5 — feilleiwing Taylor. l\)po(jriiphif 
of Dared, p. 109) argueMl it was ne'ar rlatargaiij, a place' that 
formerly existe'el in the' we\st of the I )a(a*a District, ne*arl\ 
o|>pe)site' the' pre'seiit (hialundo at the* junction e>f the (hinge's 
aiiel flamima. On the other hanek as I pe)inte*el eiut in my 
l^reside'ntial Address to the Numismatic Seiciety at Patna in 
I )e'e;eml>er, 1930 {N umisnaiflc Supplrnirnf^ No. XTIII, J .A 
p. 5), neither of these sugge^stions are probably correct in view 
of the informatiein cemtaine'el in Buchanan Hamiltem’s HiMoriral 
Descri ption of Diruljpur (xmblished by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1833) which seems to have chiefly been elrawn from 
a 10th century Persian MS. that this explorer olitained in 
Paiidua in 1808 {op, cit., pp. 22, 25, and 09). in this work, it 
is stated (p. 23) that Sikanelar ‘ fell in battk? at a place called 
Satra near (Ioalpara (probably the Chattera river) which is 
situated between the Tanggon and Punabhoba | rivers] near a 
favourite country residence of the King Klsewhere (op. 
cit. }). 40) Buchanan Hamilton states that this residence was 

( 151 ) 
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' on the banks of the Tanggon, about 8 or 9 miles soutli from 
Bamongola. The ruins are said to be very extensive and 
to contain many bricks and stemes Apparently from the 
next x^^i^ragraph (quoted in the footnote below) Buchanan 
FTamilton understood this place to be called Sekundura, but the 
only of this name — written in the 1" = 1 mile Sakandra— 

that is known at present is d miles further soutli in the bil on 
the oth(‘r side of the Tangan, and about a mile from the river. 

It may be obsia’vjnl in this connection that as no Moslem 
authority lias ever expre.ssed the slightest doubt about Sikandar 
Shah, tlie builder of the Adlna Mosque, having been buried in 
the annexe to that Mosque, th(‘ identification by Buchanan 
Hamilton of the site of th(‘ battle is far more proliable than 
Taylor’s story of the battle between Sikandar Shall and Ins 
son having taken place far aw'ay from l^andua at Goaljiara in 
the Dacca District, near the present junction of the western 
end of the Dhaleswari and the .Jamuna. The allegi'd tomb of 
Sikandar Shah at this (Toalpara had fallen into the riviM* before 
the close of the ISth century, and even Dr. Wise may have had 
some doubt of the triith of the local Dacca story, as he notes, 
wdth r(*gard to a Dargdh of Sikandar Shah that liad existed 
until just before he wrote in IS74 at Goariah, lt> mih\s to tiu' 
\vest of tlie Dacca (toalpara, that tlu^ then ’ oldest inhabitant 
was positive that th<‘ Dargdh was that of a faepr and not that 
of a King (op. notet). 

Owing to my not being able to find an opportunity, prior 
to the close of last year, of visiting the site indicated by 
Biu^hanan Hamilton, enquiries w'er<‘ started througli the local 
lns])e(*torat<% and two years ago I was informed by M. \ajmu-l- 
Hiisain (Assistant Tnsp(a*t(»r of Schools for .Muhammadan 
tklucation, Rajsliahi Division) that he had disco vT‘r(‘d at a 
placi' called Haniganj on tlie Tangan, about S miles south-west of 
Bamangola, a ruined bridge, with fortified bridge-heads, and 
that a well-rais(Ml Bddshdk'i road ^ ran from tliis bridge (‘astward. 

1 'Phis roa.tl is t^iderUlN thr oik* rea*rn*<l to m t lie I'ollowitig 
panigi’Jiph oil p. 4U ot’ tho Historuutf, ption o/ Dindjpfir wJioro 

it (lirortly follows iIk* piissugo iilrmuly ipiotod. It is hardly [lossihle 
that th(* road was oouslruetod by Husain Shah, though Ik* may liavo 
ropairod it. ll is a pity that (likr* Kojinen) Jbiolninan flamilton was 
not ahlo |)orsonally (,o vi.sit tho bridge-sito, or wo might now po.sses.s 
a full desoription of tin' place with its ooiineeted roails that would throw 
fuller light on their history. 

‘ Hosevn Shah formed a fine road through the country lieiween tin? 
'raiiggoii and Ihiuabhoba, and it is said to have extended to (Jhoraghat ; 
but I liave not been able to trace it. The width Is said to have 
heou .‘HK cubits, with a large ditch, ari<l many hue trees on either side, 
and britlgo.s eonstructeil of Virie.ks. The whole is overgrown and gone 
to ruin; from the.so dimensioii.s, it must rather have been a work of 
»>stontation than utility, and probably w^as rather an apjicndage to the 
country re.sidonce of the Kings at Sekundura, than a military way to 
Idioraghat.’ 
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At T3amaiigola — which is still a Tlidtui Hc^adquartcis — tlic 
Tangan river runs practically NortJi to South, hut it then 
begins to bend to the S.W. and after 4 miles or so turns almost 
completely west, being flanked on the south bank for 2 or 3 
miles by the BddshdM road. Finally, at a place' called Haniganj, 
the river takes a sharp bend to the south and, formerly was 
spanned by the bridge already nientioned. At some time 
however the rive'r broke through the road (dose' to Raniganj, 
and the main course of tlie river now lies a little to the East, 
and only a narrow stream is now left along the original course 
which runs througli vhat was the southernmost arcli of tlie 
bridge, though the acdaial arch has now disappeared. The 
remaining spaces between the’: piers seem to }ui\(‘ been deli- 
berately filled up. It is difficult to be certain as to what 
liappened, but an inspeetiem of the ruins of the bridge suggests 
tliat its present condition is due to the ('Iforts of an invading 
army from the east to force a jiassage across the ri\'er aftei' tlu' 
bridge had been broken down by adversai'ies wlio held tlie 
wc'stern bank. The liroken archways seem to have been 
tilled up to make a (jauseway exce])t for thc' southernniosf one, 
whicdi, jK'rhaps, it vas hopc'd to bridge by timbers, or for(*e a 
passage through the water by (d('|)]iants. Tin' natural i('sult 
of confining the stream to such narrow limits was to caus(‘ 
extreme' prc'ssure higher up stivam along the Bddshdhl road 
and this led to tlu‘ road being breached and tin/ ])ridge, with 
half a mile of road to tlu' north, left as a sort of island. This 
would naturally cause tin* former river Ix^d to Ix'conn* v(‘ry 
shallow, and if a sufficient force* — as well as some elephants — 
remained on this island, it is just coin‘ei\ able tliat, in their 
dc'sperate ])light, they might have sneei'ssfidly fought tlic'ir way 
across, and then moved u]) stn'am to tin* VNestern bank near 
Raniganj above tin* break, so as to facilitate' the crossing of tin- 
rest of the invading force. 

The village of Raniganj (or rafln-r group of villages) is 
variously known as Raniganj, Ranigarh, (f<)al].)ara,^ and 
Fuldangi, and stands on high land at a sjiot wln'ie* two ancient 
roads cemverged. One of th(\s(' (to lx* mc'ntioned later) ran 
N.W. to the Eastern (late of Randua, while tin* otlic-i- (which, 
up to now, no one seems to have observi'd— Renin'll, for instance', 
does not show it in any of his maps) is tlie e;ontinuation of the* 
main BadshahJ road froin the^ East, and runs in an almost direct 
line to Old IVhildah. Tlie hit that is situated immeeiiatelv to 
the south of the ruined bridge is still known as (hatrad Bil, 

1 Tho names CJoalimra and Chatra uro common oiif-s in the vicinity 
for, besides the Ooalimra within the perimeter of I’andna in its S.W. 
comer, there is another village of this name 3 miles t-ast of Knniganj 
on the Eastern Badshahl road, while 4 miles south of this i.s a village 
callod Chatra on another road, rnniiing roughly N.E. to S.W . uloiig the^ 
slightly raised w'atershod between the Tangan and Purnabhava riv ers. 
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and possibly once extended much further to the south as 
another bil of the same name is found at the other end, and 
just to the east of the Bddshdhl road near Old Maldali. If so, 
it evidently marks a former bed of the Tangan. Buchanan 
Hamilton’s reference to the (-hattera river (tliough only based 
on hearsay) rather suggests that in his time — 125 years ago — 
there was actually a small stream in this neighbourhood called 
Chattera or Ohatra, wliich may have been a branch of the 
Tangan, hanking the Bddshnhl road to Old Maldah on tlie 
East. 

As regards tlu' name Sonargadhi given by the author of tJie 
Jlu/dzu-s-Saldihi as tlie ])lace where (Ihiyasuddui encamped 
before the })attle in which his father Hikandar Shah was killed, 
we have on the one hand the name Ranlgarh, while on the 
other the namt‘s of the mauzas imnualiately ad ja(;<uit to Raiugarh 
on th(' wa‘st are Sonabar and Sonapur, so that the name 
meaitioiual l)y (diulam Husain is nvidily understandable. In 
view of all tlie facts now stated, it seems practically certain 
that the battle* betwec'u Sikandar and his rebellious son took 
|)lace in the ii!i mediates vicinity of tliis vitally important river- 
crossing on the main Uddshdhi road from (dioraghat to (laur. 

Further enquiri(‘s at the time of rny visit showed that 
a jfucca. brick-on-edge road ran to the Adina Mosque from 
Haniganj, and, on following this u]), a fine and w(*ll-cambered 
s])ecimen of the roadway was found absolutely intact, just 
iiisifle the Eastern (iate of i^indua wliere the road passed 
througli the east(*rn line of fortification. The road here measures 
as much as oT in breadth, and this specimen of the old road 
should certainly be proclainual as a protected monument by 
the Arclueologieal 1 )e|>art merit , as novvlua^r* else (so far as is 
known) has any similar stretch of road been found. If the 
identificatirm of the site of the battle wath Kainganj-Ooalpara; 
is (correct, it was (*vidontly along this road that tlui victorious 
(Jhiyasuddin rode after the battle to slaught(*r his 17 elder 
brothers and to take* possession of his father’s palace at 
Satalsghara -immediately to the west of the Adina Mosque- 
about 7 miles distant from liaiuganj.^ It is worth noticing 
that while, iu*ar this Eastern gate, no details of the structure 
of the city wall of Pandua can be traced, on the other side of 

I Sikandar Sfinh, ami liis father Ilyas Shah, when they settled at 
Haruganj and Satalsghara, only reoccupied places that were previously 
used a>} residences by the Hindu Kings of randua. In the ca.so of 
Ranigarh, its previous existence under lliiidu rule, as far back probably 
as the lUth (century is showui by the style of the capital described 

bv Habu Sarasi Kumar Saraswati in the first of his annexe<l papers, 
while the antiquity of the citadel of Pandua in which Ilyas Shah built 
the Satalsghara Palace is indicat»Hl not only by its immediate proximity 
to the large N x S tank (now' silted up) known as the Stikan Dighi, but 
also by the 9th eentury inscription found by vSarasi Rabii on one of the 
pillars of tlie Adina mosque. 
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the city, two miles to the west of Adlna, my wifc^ iiiul 1 A^ere 
fortunate enough to find a section of tlui western einhankment> 
which showed that, when it was made, first a wall Si ft. tliick 
was built and tlum earth was luviped up on both sides from an 
external and internal moat. 

(B) True Fort of FivJ)Ala, twice hksieceo by 
Fiiujz 8 iiah. 

The site of this place lias also bc'en much diseaissed. 
Blochmann merely rj noted the statement of Muliamniadan 
historians that it was near Pandua. Westrnaeott was told in 
1874 liy tlie Mannger of tlie (4ianc}iol estate in Mfddali District 
that he had come across a tract of higli laml wliich tli(‘ local 
2 )eople called FUdfilah, and, from a study of the Survey Tna|), 
couple(l with a (juotation from Buchanan Hamilton, VV^estinaeott 
decided that it iay between tlu' (’^lii'amati and Baliya rivers 
(J.A.S.B., 1874, pp, 244‘5). The (*orrectness of his conclusion 
was however disjiuted by BevaTidge in his analysis of liahi 
Bakhsh’s KhurshM-i-Jahrm Nm {J .A.S.B., 18115, pp. 227-221)) 
and, following Taylor {op. rit., p. 115), Beveridge very rashly 
decided in fav'oiir of the Rkdala on the Lakhya river in thi^ north 
of Dacca District. 

The only other suggestion for the identification of the site 
tliat has since been published is the one contained in the late 
Klian KSaliib ‘Abid ‘All Khan’s Memoirs of Gavr and Pandua 
(pp. 17 and 23) that Kkdala was at Bisankot (or Kfikiprihar 
Darhi) at Murcha on the Kalindri river — a strongliold that 
was constru(‘t('d about 1220 A.n. by (Ihiyasuddin Twaz, an 
early semi-inde})endent (Jovcu’iior of Bengal. As, however, 1 
p:)intefl out in a nott? on p. 2,3 of the Ivlian Saliib’s book, the 
chief objections to this theory are (a) that there is no place called 
Fkdrda in the vicinity of Murcha : and (6) tliat, if correct, it 
would imply that instead of retiring from Pandua on the 
approach of h^iruz Shah, both Ilyas 8hah and 8ikandar 8hah 
thnnv themselves into a fort which lay on the road that Firuz 
Shah had already traversed. A 2 )art from the psychological 
imf)robability of any such strategical movi^ on their part, this 
would only have resulted in their being imriKKliately surrounded 
and besieged as — in addition to the roads from Upper India 
(either via Hajmahal or Purnea) leading past Bisankot — tliere 
was easy access to Bisankot on the east from Old Mrddaii 
(Firuzpur) which Firuz 8hah had already Reached. I further 
noted tliat the Persian history, (jbtained by Buchanan Hamilton 

1 As is evitJont to anyono who rides over the couiUry iimrjediatel v 
to the west of Pandua, the original course of the Mahaiuuida must have 
bet'n quite close to the entire western fac<* of the city, and, in all 
probabilitj'% this constitutes the chief reason why Pandua is sited where 
it is. 
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at Patidua, statial tliat Ilyas Shah retired to (Jhnrdghdt, and 
tliat if this is eorrect, the site of Ekdala must be looked for 
along the military road to Devikof that, was constructed by 
(jHiiyasuddin, and at least 7 ko,^ (14 miles) from Pandua. 

I accordingly asked M. Tafazzul Hossain, Sub-Inspector of 
Schools, Dina j pur (Sadar), in whose area Westmacott’s Ekdrda 
lies, to tour i\i this direction, and as his report included the* 
meiiKon of the existence of a moat round the entire area in 
which Ekdala, Bairhatta (Qasbah), and the three large adjacent 
tanks are found. 1 took the earimst opportunity of visiting the 
|)lace myself. What I then saw (1930) convinced me of the 
accuracy of Westmac-ott’s opinion, and the present tour was 
chiefly umlertaken with the object of v'erifying my previous 
observations as W(4l as of collecting further historical data. 

The information su|)plied by the principal Muliammadan 
autliorities (Ziya Barani, Shams-i-Siraj AfTf, and (Unilam 
Muvsain— in the Riydzu-s-Saldnn) as to the topography of 
Ekdala is somewhat scanty and may l>o summarized as follows : - 

(1) Ekdala was a maaza near Pandua, whicdi had water 

on on(‘ side and jungk' on tlu‘. other (Barani). 

(2) It was calhal tlu^ ‘ IslaiKls of Ekdfila ' and was pro- 

vides! witli a moat 20 gaz (60 ft.) broad (Afif). 
Before it was a large deserted ])lain — the latter 
evidently cleared of villages to j>revent Piruz 
Shah getting supidies. 

(3) It was btyond Pandua to anyone apxjroaching Pandua 

from the ilajmahal or (}aur direction, i.e., via 
Old Mrddah, vvliich, (Ihulam Husain says, Kiruz 
Shah use ! as his bas(\ Ziya Barani also notes 
that wlien hhruz Sliah, in Ids first expedition, 
ivtircil from before Ekdala, Ilyas Shah pursued 
him, thinking that tlie enemy was retreating to 
the ‘ City ’ (i.e., Pandua). Afif says Piruz Siiah 
had decided to fall batdv 7 kos towards Delhi to 
tempt Ilyas Shah to (a)nu^ out of Pkdala. 

(4) Piruz Shah, on his feigned retr(‘at, had readied th(‘ 

bank of a river ^ 7 kos from Ekdala, wlim-i* the 
(sldies had formed a ford, b(4ori‘ he was ov(‘r- 
tak(‘n by Ilyas Shah. The resulting battle luided 
in the liight of Ilyas Sliah back to Pkdrila, and, 
after lie had succeeded witli diHiculty in re-entering 
the Fort, Piruz Shah’s forces occupied the adjoin- 

I Ziya Bar ni doo.s nut nuMitioc where the battle took place except 
tteU it was on (ieserted plain. The nana’; of the river is not mentioned 
bv’ .\fif, who, ke Ziya Barani, was a eonteinporary of the events he 
tl ^seril)t^s. It i only the anthor.s of the later 7'nr'fk'tt-i- M uharak Shahi 
(r. 142.3 A.u.) a <1 T(ibnfidt~i-Akb(irl (c. 1592 a.d.) who .say tiie river was 
tho <jrange.s, an (dinlam Husain repeated this .statement. 
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iiig town. The bodies of the 180,000 soldiers 
who ar(? said to hav'e fallen in the battle were scat* 
tcred over the 14 miles of plain between the river 
and Ekdala. Pandua was still further from Ekdrda, 
as, according to Afif, whose father certainly 
accompanied Firuz Shah in his second invasion 
of Bengal and, possibly, served in the first cam- 
paign as well, it was a lialting 2 >lcit;e on the way 
back to Delhi from the site of the )>attle. Ziya 
Barani’s statement tliat Ekdala was ' near to 
Pandua ’ is therefore onl\' relatively correct as 
from one writing at a distance. 

(5) The reference (in AfiPs account of the second invasion 
of Bengal) to the repairs to an (uirtJien bastion of 
the Fort of Sikandariya at Ekdala that had collaps- 
ed into the moat) being supervised by Sikandai* 
from the ‘ Eastern Roof ' suggests tliat this 
attack on Ekdala took placa^ from the East. It 
is however also stated that the Islands of Ekdala 
\Nere ‘ surrounded ’ on this occasion by Firuz 
8hah’s force's. 

(0) (rhulam Husain adds yet other [)iece of information, 
viz, : — that, during the first siege of Ekdala, 
a yaint called Sliaikh Raja Biyabani, in whom 
Ilyas Shah had great faith, dknl and that the 
King, ill the guise of a mendicant, not only 
attended the Shaikh’s funeral but also, on his 
way back, rode alone to see Firuz Shah and, 
without the latter recognising him, returned to 
Ekdala. As ' A bid ’All Khan {op. cit., p. 23) 
was able to identify the site of the Saint's tomb 
as being at the village of Almaspiir, outside the 
N.E. corner of the [)eiiineter walls of Pandua, 
and about 4 miles east of the subserj uently 
erecletl Adina Mosque, this shows that Ekdala 
must have been within reasonably short riding 
distance of Almasjjur and Pandua. 

(7) Afif says that Firuz Shah renamed Ekdala Azadpui*, 

and Pandua Firuzabad. Little attention Jieerl Ix^ 
paid to this as the Muhammadan name of Pandua 
had already been Firuzabad for 2jrol)ably 50 years 
(being named after Sharnsuddln Firuz Shah, King 
of Bengal from 1301 to 1321 a.d.) ; while the 
name given to a place from a distance b\' an 
unsuccessful invader is hardly likely to have been 
adopted by the local people. 

(8) Finally, (Ihulam Husain (on 132 and 133 of 

Al)du-s-Salam’s translation of the liiydzu-s- 
SahWin) says Husain Shah, King of Bengal from 
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1495 to 1520 A.n., removed his seat of (jlovermneiit 
to Ekdala. This shows that EkdriJa must have 
been a hii( place : vide also the referene.e in AfJf\s 
aceovint of the first expedition to tliere having 
been then a town in eonnection with the Fort of 
Ekdala. (Jliulam Mnsain adds that for the main- 
tenance of the rest-house of the Saint Nin* Qutbii-l- 
Alam (of Pandiia ), Husain Shah (uidowed several 
villages and every year he used to eorne to Pandua 
for pilgrimage* to the shrine of tliat Saint. 

Let us now turn to the question of wlietlu*!* the Ekdala of 
W(‘stma(‘ott agrees with the indications a fforded by Muhartnnadan 
historians. \Vestmaeott lias giv(ui a few extracts from tlie 
reprint by Montgomery Martin of Buchanan Hamilton's account 
of the site but, as tiie latter (*ontains tiu* earliest information 
after a personal visit in 1 80S, it is desirable to quote his account 
in full (pj). 38 and 39 of the 1833 reprint). It should be noted 
that the Thund was not then situated where it now is on the 
(‘astern bank of the Tangan, close to where the Bddshdhl road 
reaches the river, but at Bansihari lldt (or Jor-dighia), three* 
miles to th(‘ N.X. E., near the twin tanks two miles to the east- 
of Brajaf)allal)hpur aial a mile away from the western bank 
of the Tafigan. 

‘There are sev^eral antiquities near the T}idnd \ at about 
lialf a mile south from this place is a small Hindu temple, 
called a Monddr^ a work apj>arently of considerable antiquity. 
Its base is a ([uadrangular prism, about 20 feet high and 12 
wide. Its summit is a pyramid of about the same height. 
This y)art of the building has been much ornamented with 
carved bricks, especially a kind of a e.scutcheon on each face, 
tiiat possesses some degree of go(jd taste. Tlu^ artists have been 
ignorant of the method of constructing an arch ; for the door 
is contracted abov^e, to a point, by the horizontal rows of bricks, 
gradually encroaching on its width ; not the smallest tradition 
remains concerning its founder, and the image has been 
removed.' 

* At a littJt* distance west from this Mondir b(‘gins a narrow 
idevated ridge of land, perhaps half a mile wide which extends 
west to the Beliya about Uvo miles, and seems to me entirely 
artificial. It is everywhere fidl of small tanks, inequalities, 
and heaps, many of wdiich consist almost (entirely of bri(d<s. 
The largest of these has been lately opened, probably in part to 
look for hidden treasure, and in part to j^rocuire bricks foi* 
buikling an office {kuchery), for collecting the rents, and this^ 
latter view^ has not been in vain. The building has probably 
been a temple, in form of a polygon. The outer wall is about 
four feet thick. At the western end of this elevated space 
are tw^o tanks of considerable dimensions, which are almost 
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filled up, and entirely choked with wc'cds. Tin? place is called 
BrojoboUobliopur, and I have no doubt has been a considerable 
town : but no tradition rernaiiLs.^ ’ 

‘ About 1;[ mile west from the Beliya, is a very large tank, 
called Melaudighi,- which is nearly choked with weeds. Tlu' 
only tradition eoncerning it is that it was dug by a' princess 
(Rdni), and tliat a miracle was necessary to jjrocure water. 
About 1] mile further west is Gordiglii.^ a tank, the water of 
whudi lias extended al)out bOO yards N. and JS. and 400 yards 
E. and W., and which of course is a lliudu work. A consider- 
able portion of it has now so far filled u]) that it is cultivated 
for rice. About 1,200 yar<ls west from this tank is another, 
called Alta l)ighi,“ wliieh extemls nearly to the same dimensions. 
})iit is placed |like the Maly an Dighi] with its greatest length 
from east to west, and therefore is a Muhammadan work. 
Betvv(‘(‘n these two tanks are the ruins of Borohata, wliich are 
very large hea])s or mounds, that consist in great measure 
of bricks. In many j)laces the foundations of \yalls may be 
traced, and even the dimensions of the chambers. All these 
chambers arc^ of a small size owing to which they may have 
resisted the attacks of time b(41er than more spacious a])ai*t- 
ments. They an' chielly situat<‘d in tlu' southern divisicu) 
of the town called Kutwari |7 Kotwali, or Kotbari|. In this 
part are some small tanks that have e\id(‘ntJy Ix't'ji entirely 
lined witli brick. In the centre of the ruins are indubitable 
ti'aces of a small square fort, which has been surrounded by a 
double wall of l)rick and an intermediate ditch. The ruin to 
the north of this fort is almost entirely withoiit the trace of 
regular form, but the quantity of bricks whic'h it contains is 
great. At its northerii extremity is the monument of a 
Muhammadan Pir, Budul Dewan, which is built of brick: in 
its gate are two stones, but there is nothing about them tc> 
determine whether tliey have been brought by the founders, 
or taken from the ruins. There is no sort of tradition concerning 
the persons who either founded or destroyed these works/ 

Apparently Buchanan Hamilton did not explore the even 
more inti'iesting vvt^stern area of the site along the Chiramati 
River i but, when describing the neighbouring Divisioji of 

1 It WHS ill tho Kutohory at Jirajaljallabhpiir that v\e foimd an 
iiiscrihod imago (»f Narayana, dating, according to liabii Harasi Kumar 
Saiaawati, from Iho 1 2lh (*onturv a.l>. {vidu J.V.A .S ii., \‘ol. XXVIJI, 

page 179). This may indicalo the date of tho tomplc roforred 
to by Buchanan Hamilton. 

2 Accoidiiig to the »Survt"\' of India I"-- 1 mile mnaza map, the (hirh 
Dfghi (including its banks) mciisures l,40t» yards by .‘ioO yards : the 
Malyan Diglii is only slightly smaller ( J ,400 x 2;>(>) : w hile the Alt.a (or 
{Sunka) Diglii measures 1,200 yartls b.y 2.70 \ ards. 

^ Vide Sarasi Babu's annexed second ])a))CT- descriliing his visits to 
Daharol, Kjwhra, Dehabandh, Patiraj, Adyakhanda, Mahatur, Jngdalla, 
Mahendra, and fSurolior. It is curious that Hcmiell does not scorn to 
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Kaliyaganj which ran parallel to the Boiigsihari Division on 
the west, he mentions (op. cit., p. 37) that one of the only two 
brick houses in the whole of that Division, ‘ belonging to 
(luruprosad of Sornr [possibly Snrohor^l, is a place very much 
becoming the rosiflence of a gentleman. It is situated in a 
large piece of ground finely wooded and has been surrounded 
with a ditch and rampart of earth, now (considered as un- 
necessary, and allowed to go to ruin. The family of the present 
proprietor has enjoyed the estate for some tiuH' 

Dealing now in detail with the ((uestion as to how far 
tlie site agr(‘es in topography with the data supplied by 
Muliammadan historians, the starting-off })oint in my further 
consideration of the ])roblem — a[>art from the facts, first pointed 
out by Westmacott, that close to Hairhatta there is a large 
tmtitza named Kkdala after which the whok' adjacent ar(^a 
might have been (called, and the existeiua' of a Fort (Qashah) 
occupying the sj)ace between the ends of the three grc'at tanks — 
was the ivport of M. Tafazzul Hossain that the area 
is still surrounded by a ditch at haist lo miles in length, which 
was (evidently su])phed witli water from the two adjacent 
(■hiramati and Baliya rivers between which most of the area 
stands, ddiis is not all : for a further moat has been excavated 
round aiiotiuu’ large aiva two miles l)road from North to South 
and stretching at least om^ mile eastward of the Baliya, in 
wliich is included several mauzas : e.g., Bra jaballabhj)ur, 

Bimanandapur (alias Bliaduria), Mangrail, Chandipur, etc. 
By this ingenious linking up of the two rivers and extension 
from the Baliya, on the laist, of another moat— possibly, 
in the l)eginning, a subsidiary str(‘am of tluc Baliya — there lias 
been produced an area of not less than 28 s([uare miles of 
human settlenKuit completely surrouiKhnl by a moat, and 
divided by the Baliya in such a way that the whole area might 
very W'(dl have been given the name ascribed by Aflf to the 
])lace besieged by Firuz Shall, viz. : the ' Islands of Fkdala 


hoiirrl of tlio CMiimiiiati, but tbichanaii itauiiltoii »*f‘fers to it <>u p. !) 
of lus Historical Dcsrrlpfiorf of Dhiajpur and says that aftor its 
junction with the noliya, it falls into the Tan^an. This is eontirrnod 
l>y the map of tlie tlien SubdiA'isions t)f the Diuajpu]* District, that 
faces i). ."iSii of Vol. II of Montgomery Martin's h'asteni India, in which 
the Cluramatl is shown lumding sonth-east about eight miles south of 
Karirainpur ami, after joining the lieliya, the united stream tails into the 
Tangan al)c»ut throe miles nortli of Bainangohi. 8inee Buehaiuin 
Ifainilton's time, the arncamt of water in the (Miiramati seems to have 
deereased, witli the restdt that, insteatl of joining tlu* Beliya, it now runs 
south ami south-west till it emls at a point just inside the present Maldah 
Distriet. 

1 This is the village (on the opposite side of the ChirarnatT to Malnaidra) 
w liere S^^rasi Babu obtained the unique «fain image (jf Rishabbanatha, 
as well as one of Ananta. Jt is two niilt^s east of Baigungaon, the Rani 
nf which is said to have boon the mother of Mahcndra, and to have had 
r(‘sideiices in Snrohor, Mahendra, and other villages in the vicinity. 
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The next point for consideration is the statement of Afif 
that for 14 miles to the south of Firuz Sliairs camp l)efore 
^llkdala, there stretched a plain over which the defeated troops 
of Ilyas were chased, and mostly slain, after the battle. This 
is actually the case with the site we are considering for, south 
of Bairhatta, a practically level plain stretches as far as the 
Qasbahs (fortified |)osts) that ar(‘ found on either side of 
(ihiyasuddni ' Iway/s Devfkot — Lakhnaiiti road at the spot 
wheie it crosses tlie southern boundary of the ])resent District 
<)/ Dinajpur, and the distance - esp(‘cially if measured from the 
old Thdnd nuaitioned by Buchanan Hamilton, which may very 
reasonably considertsl as th<^ place from wliich the attack 
on Ekdala was directed — -is not very much less than the 7 kos 
mentioned by Afif. A memory of the actual battle may even 
be ])rcserve(l in the name of tlu^ village l^anthail (Battle 
Field), which is situated about li miles to the south-wa\st of 
the spot where the Baliya leaves the southern . moat, while 
])ossibl(‘ references to Ilyas Shah may be found in tlu^ name 
of the rnauza t^hak Alash (alias Ilyaspur). one mile to the south 
of Hanthail, as well as in those of two rnanzas, one callcfl 
Shamspur (after Ilyas’ regnal title Shainsuddin) which is 
situated directly to the south of the nunains of the stone bridge' 
at Fathai’ghata that formerly provided a (‘tossing ov(*r tlu' 
Brdiya for tlu' Hddshdh'i road, and which was ])rotccted on tlu' 
noj'th by two other Qashahs : and the otlurr, called Shamsia, 
immediately to the east of two Qashahs tliat are found to the 
north and south of tlu' ]>resent Thdnd at Kushmundi. 

As for the river which was bc'ing crr)ssed by Firuz Shah’s 
baggage when he was overtaken by Ilyas Sfiah. this was 
probably the Fhirarnati which, as mentioiu'd previously (Note 3, 
pf). 159 an<l 169), hallow ed, until at k*ast the l)eginning of the last 
(Muiturv, a south-easterly CH)urs<* some distance south of Kkdala, 
and, aft(U' joining tlu^ Ihliiya to the east of tin* Hddshdhl road, 
ultimately fell into the Tangan. In tlu' absence of any mention 
of the Chiramati in Rennejl's maps, there can be no absolutt' 
certainty (jf where it (U-ossed the road, but from my own 
ol>S(M vations, it appears prol)able that tlu' crossing was Ix'tvveen 
the first mentioned grou]) of Qashahs ami the rfiiscxl site of 
Deotala, a mile or so further ak^ng the road to the south in 
Maldah District. The road here runs across low land and is 
with difficulty kept in use. Moreover, if a fairly dex p stream 
formerly existed at this spot, it would ex})iai!) the ('xistcnce 
of the Qashahs, viz. : to j)revent invaders from the south cross- 
ing to the northern bank. 

Just one other p<^int may be mention<*d in corroboration 
of the identity (ff the Fkdala of history with the Kkdala near 
Bairhatta, and that is the existence, IS mik's to the north of 
Bairhatta, of a country residence of Husain Shah in a mauza 
called ‘ Chhota Parua 3 or 4 miles N.K. from the ]>rcsent 
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llaigaiij and a mile or so west of Hemtabild. Buchanan 
Hamilton makes the following notes on the place (op. cit., 
pp. 35 and 30). 

‘ About a mile and a half beyond this ruin [i.e., Mohes 
Raja’s palace, close to which is the mosque erected in 907 a.h. 
])V Husain Shah’s (Teneral, Rukii Khan, vide plate opposite 
p. 030 of tlie second volume of Montgomery Martin’s kastern 
India] is another, which has been surrounded by a brujk wall, 
and is usually call(Ml the Takht or throne of Hoseyn (Padshah) 
the King. The iukhi consists of a quadrangular truncated 
jnrainid, of about 20 feet in ])erpendicular lieight, and is com.- 
posed of bricks heaped confusedly togelj^ier. Intermixed with 
these are s(^me large carved stones, evidently of the same 
style as those of Mohes Raja’s house ; but whether they have 
l>een brouglit from tlience, or wlu^tlier they are the ruins of a 
tfMUjde, that foruKuly may have been on the spot, 1 cannot 
say. On the sum?nit of this ])yramid is a consi(leral)le squar(‘ 
area, in the centn* of which a terrace has been raised about 
three feet higli ; and this lias been regularly built with cement, 
and its sidt\s hav^e been ornafuented with mouldings cjovered 
with plastia*. It vv'as here, it is said, that Hoseyn Sliali sat, 
aiid beheld s])orts whicli were exhibited at the nuptials of his 
daughter. Soutli from the pyramid are the ruins of a brick 
building, the roof of which iias falkm in, but the walls are 
standing, and Jiave been encrusted with carved bricks. The 
building is nearly s(piare, with arclicd doors and windows, and 
is elevated on a brick terrace about five feet high. This is said 
to luive be(*n the house that was erected for the acjcommodation 
of the |)rincess during the ceremony, after which the whole 
seems to have l)e(‘n given to religious num. The tombs of two 
saints (VVeleat and Bahador Shahs) now^ occupy the throne* 
of the King and many tombs of saints and fakirs surround 
the pyramid. Tliere is a small endowment of land for supporting 
the fakir, who supy)lies the lamps burned at the tombs of the 
most distinguished of these |)ersonages. Between tlie two 
ruins many bricks are scattered on the fields, and a very wide 
i\)ad, witfi a ditch on each side, may be traced most of the 
way.’ 

The story current in the locality at the present time is 
rather difterent, viz. : that Husain Hliah conquered Mohes 
Raja, and tlien himself married the Raja’s daughter at the 
Takht. As is w<‘ll-known, Husain Shah’s eliief ])reoecupation, 
during tin* earlier years of Ids reign — or even earlit'r- -was tlie 
(‘xtension of the boundaries of Bcmgal towards tlu* north 
(Karnatapur, the present Kueh Biliar, which he captured from 
tlie last of the Khyen Kings, Nilambar Raja), and towards the 
north-east (Assam, which he claims to liave conquered even on 
coins struck in the first year of his reign — S99 a.h. or 1493 a.o.). 
Under these circumstances, it would be quite natural for him 
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to remove the seat of Government further uortli than (jiaur 
(or even Pandua), and the existence of this ‘ Little Pandua ’ 
still further to the north not only suj)plies corroborative 
evidence in support of Ghulam Husain\s story of Husain Shah’s 
affection for Pandua, but also lends additional support to the 
identification of Husain Shah’s capital with the Ekdala at 
llairhatta. 

Ihd’ore passing on to the next section of the pa])(U% a 
summary may be given of what has actually been observed of 
topograpliical and archaeological interest within the area which 
may now' be called Ekdala. As may be seen from th(‘ annexed 
plan (PI. 4), the (uiquiries of M. Tafazzul Hossain have shown 
that the entire anni (measuring at its great(‘st — East to W est — 
length 6i mihv, with varying breadths from North to 8outh of 3, 
to as much as 6J miles) is surrounded by a moat upwards of 
15 miles in length. The northern moat, wlih^h is shown turning 
south-west from the long hil that forms the boundary oi the 
mauza. of Namair on the south, may evoai foiiuerly have l)een 
proloi)ged still further to tlio N.W . as 1 iini informed by tlie 
Maulvi that there are traces of a de])r(‘ssioji, joining tlie X.W^ 
(corner of the hil t/O a small semi-eireulai* hil at the north of 
mauza, Debkhanda, though beyond this no tra(‘(‘ remains of 
any junction of the last-named hil with the C'luiamati. If this 
is correct, r)el)klianda, Kaclira (where 8arasi Babu found an 
image of the Buddhist g()ddo.^s YbigTswari. dating back to the 
loth- 11th century A.U.), and Adyakhanda (from which canu; a 
9th c(‘ntury image of Vishnu Trivikrama, now' in the Rajshahi 
Museum), must have been included within the original 
boundaries of Ekdala, as indeed, is suggested in the (;ase of 
Adyakhanda by its name, nu^aning the ' Original Settlement 
If these wauzas are included, the total area surrounded by the 
moat is 29 square miles whereas without them the area is 
23 square miles, so that, in either case, the site is 
comparable in size with the cities of Pandua, and (laur at its 
greatest (both about 25 s(j^uare mik^s in area). A]>art fiw^m the 
central citadel {Qashah) referred to l)y Buchauan Hamilton, 
traces of another line of fortification — running t‘ast and west 
and pierced by an Adidu^lr (Main Gate) have beem found about 
a mile to the north of Qashah, but the moat that presuFuably 
must once have existed to the north of this rampart has 
disappeared. Through this gate, and crossing at Qashah 
another road intersecting the city from J^ast to Wc^st, ran the 
main North and »South road that branched off from the 
T-.akhnauti-Dovikot road on the south at tlie group of Qa shahs, 
near wliich I have suggested Firuz Shah, in his strategic 
rcTreat from Ekdala, halted in order to meet the onslauglit of 
Ilyas Shah’s army. 

The name Ekdala, which may only liave been used in Moslem 
times to indicate the entire site-'-the pre-Moslem name being 
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probably Bairhatta — ap])ears, as already noted, to have been 
derivefl from the large mauza of that name, close to the north- 
western c*nd of Alta Dighi. Between it and Alta Dighi lies the 
i!meh smaller mauza of Kaka Dighi where two of the oldest images 
in the whole site have been found (a Vishnu of the Sth century 
and the small head of what was apparently a Yogin, elating 
from the 9th eentiii'V a.T).). These (as well as the 8th century 
Dantura found by Sarasi Babu at Katashan, in what appears 
to be a sul)urb of Kkdala just outside the moat to the N.E. of 
Brajal)allabhpur, and liis 9th century Vishnu found at Daharol, 
but probaldy brought to that place from Bairhatta) clearlv 
jjidiirate Hindu or Buddhist rule ov'er the town from the 
beginning of Pala times and possibly much earlier.^ I'he image 
of latest date is the seated 13th century Suryva from Qashah 
described by Messrs. N. Chakra varti and S. Iv. Saraswati in 
their ])reeeding paper. Tt is curious that no Muhammadan 
inscriptions have, up to now, been discovered, but two coins, 
obtained by M. Tafazzul Hossain at Bairhatta, were found to 
bt‘, respectively, (a) a specimen of Muhammad bin Tughliuj's 
forced currency — probably struck at Lakhnauti in 730 A.n. 
and (h) a coin of Husain Shah of Jaunpur, dated 865 a.h. If, 
as seems possibk^ from the occurrence' of 13tli century irtiages 
at Qasbah, Karan ji (vide next section), and elsewdiert^ in the 
neighbourhood, this are^a (though it is so (4ose to th(^ main 
Bddshdht road to Devikot) remained under Hindu rule sub- 
sequent to the time of Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar Khilji, the 
(KH'urrence of tlu^ former coin suggests that Bairhattii 
])robably incorporated in Lakhnauii eitlu'r at the time 

of tlie Dehli Km|)cror (Jhiyasuddni 45ighiuq’s invasion of 
Bengal in 724 a.h. to punish (diiyasuddin Bahadur, or, at the 
latest, after Cdiiyasuddin Bahadur's subsequent abort iv^e rc'- 
bellion, and death, in 728 a.h. wlu'n Qadar Khan was (lovernor 
of Lakhnauti under Muliammad Tugliluq of Dehli (from 725 
to 739 a.h.= 1324 1338 a.d.). Xo images of later date than the 
end of the 13th century a.d. hav(‘ been found in, or near, the 
area under consideration. 


(C) Karan.ji, thic hkim’ted Native Villaoe of 
Raja ({anesh. 

The story of Raja Gaiiesh’s successful ousting of the 
family of Ilyas Shah from the throne of Bengal at the beginning 


1 Tho local I ‘oplo say l^airhuttii was Ihe country resitlciieo of X’irat 
Haja wliJjsc capil \\ was Parulua and who kcj)t bis horses at (Jhoraghnt 
on the Karatoya iver. Ihichanan Hamilton mentions several traditions 
al)ont this Haja, n whose time Varondra was called Matsya De.4a (F^ish 
Oonnti> ) ami wh( mtemporary of Bhagailatta Haja of Karnrnp. 

In ordei- to sah'jruard his frontier from aggression from the N.E., \’irat 
Jlfija kt pt a considerable part of hi.s army near Ghorughat and highei- 
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of the 15th century a.d. is one of tlie most remarkable episodes 
in the history of North-Eastern India. I liave dealt at some 
length with this remarkable man and his descendants wlio ruled 
over the whole of Bengal between (yu’aetically) 1410 and 1442 
(when the Ilyas Shah dynasty was restored in the person of 
Nasiruddin Mahmud) in the 1930 Presidential Address to the 
Numismatic Society of India already referred to, but, to enable 
tlie reader to understand tiie exact relation of Raja Gaiu'sh to 
the Kings of the Ilyas Shah dynasty who preceded him, 1 will 
rpiote the chief paragraph of the account given in Buchanan 
Hamilton’s Pandua MS. {op. ciL, pp. 23-24). 

‘ (Jhyasutldin .... governed Hi years, and was suc'ceeded by 
his son Syafuddin, who governed three years, and was succeeded 
]\v his slavt^ Sahabuddin, who also governed three years. 
Then ( Jonesh, a Hindu and Hakim of Dvnwaj | Buclianan 
Hamilton adds ‘ perliaps a petty Hindu chief of l)inaj})ur’| 
seized the (jlovernment. Enraged at Sliekh Bodor Islam, and 
his son Kyez Islam, who refused to give him the complinuMit 
du(' to the rank he had assumed, lu' |>ut tluuu to death. The 
saint Kotub Shah [Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam of IVndua : died 1416 
A.i).], who was still alive, disgusted at this action, wrote to a 

Sultan Ibrahim [of J,iiunpur. 1400-1440 a.I).| who, in 

ciompliance witli the r(*c|uest, came from Rajmohal with an army, 
and €mcamped at Satra.’ The Raja of Dvnwaj was then 
terrified, and ayrplied, in great penitemee, to Kotul) Siuih, and 
obtained his forgivemess by making his son (loduson [i dadu 
Sena], a Muhammadan, This convert assumed the government 
under the name of dalaluddin, having been reconciled to the 
saint, and attacked Ibrahim Shah, grandfather of Hosc‘yn Sliah, 
and having put him to death ( ? |, seized on his government.. 
The old man Gonesh then confined his son, and seized on the 
whole kingdom. After having been four years in confincmient, 
Jalaiuddin recovered the government and compelled the Hindus 
to become Muhainmedans ; but many of them fled to Kamrup, 
that is to say the country beyond the Korotoya, and w hich was 
th(*n probably independent. He governed seven years, and w as 
suc(;eeded by his son Ahmed Shah, who reigned thrc'c years. 
He \yas destroyed by two of his nobles, Sadi Khan ami Nazar 
Khan, the latter of whom was made King [under tlie title 


up thf* Karatoya. Twu forts, said to have ])el<3iigod to this Raja, woro 
traced by Buchanan llainilton, and also two others belonging, respect- 
ively, to his brother-in-law, Kichak, aiul CornmaTidcr-in-t-hicf, Madan 
{op. rit., |)p. 19, 33, rS, and 59 94). 

1 (Ihularn Husain {trariJi. cit., p. 1 15) says Ibnlhhu Shah t*nfaTu()cd 
at kiruzpiir. I have already nomd that there is still a Chatra bil eloso 
to Old Maldah (to the east of the Biiduhdki road to JianTganj) and that 
this i.s possibly the southern remnant of a iiiueh larger hll that, as late as 
Kennell's time, spread much further northward to join the other (3iatra 
bil elose to the rninefl l)ridge over the Taiigan at Kaiiigarij. 
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Nasiruddln Mahmud Shah], and erected many buildings at 
Gaur, to which he seems to have transferred the royal residence.’ 

Kaja Ganesh struck coins from Pandunagara, Chatgaon 
(Phittagong), and probably Sunargaon, under the name of Danuja 
Marddana, ’ Destroyer of the Demons in 1416, 1417, and 1418, 
and was succeeded in 1418 by one Mahendra, who may have 
t) ‘cn a vounger son. V\u’y soon afterwards, however, the latter 
was ousted by (Jadii) dalaluddin, who continutHl on the throne 
of Bengal from 1419 to 1431 A.n. 

X'othing is known for eertain as to the exact j:)lace from 
wliicli Raja Ganesli came. Ghularn Husain calls him Raja of 
B!iaturia. hy wliicli pcThaps is meant the area to the south-east 
of the Rajsliahi Division comprising tfic present districts of 
Pabiia, Rajshahi, and the eastern ])ortion of Maldah : but if 
the name is a corru])tion of Bhaduria, it may refer to any place 
called b\' tins name, such as the Bhaduria which is an alterna- 
tives iiaiiu* for the mauza of Bimanandpur, lying within the 
moat of Ekdala, on the op})osite (western) side of the Baliva 
to Brajaliallabhpur. As for Buchanan Hamilton's suggestion 
that, by the Dynwaj of his MS., Dinajpur is nderrt'd to, it is 
certainly sup|)()rted by a statement in the Vaishnava work 
BdlyalUd Sutra (dealing with the pedigre(‘ and boyhood of the 
Vhiishnava saint Advaita, who was born in 1434 A.o.) that 
Advaita's grandfather, Nrisinha Narial, was invited from 
iSylhet l)y Raja Ganesh to Dinajpur and that it was through 
Xrisinha's advice? as Minister to the Raja that the latter 
became King of Gaur in 1407 a.t>. As, however, the BdlyaUld 
Sutra (which ])ur ports to have been written by Krislina Das— 
formerly Raja Dibya 8inha of Laur in Sylhet — in 1487 a.d.) 
has only re(?ently been published from a corrected c;opy of a 
defective MS., its statements cannot be unliesitatingly accepted, 
and, ])ersonally, 1 ^vas rather inclined to regard Dywwaj as a 
corruptifui of tlu' first portion of the regnal title of Raja Gajiesh — 
viz. : Jhuiuja Marddana. Moreover, as Buchanan Hamilton 
himself ])oints out {op. cit., p. 27) it is difficult to understand 
howDinajpur (w hich, as he says, signihes ' the Al)ode of Beggars 
and was in his time a very poor place, only owing any 
imf)ortance it then possessed, first to the residence of the local 
Rajas, a ver\^ recent event, and secondly to the ])rc?seiice of the 
officers of Government) was the place from whicli Raja (hinesh 
came. Finally, there is Col. Dalton’s suggestion — now^ s])ecially 
noteworthy in view of what was discovered during the tour 
under r(‘port — that the name Ganesh (spelt Kiins by Firishta 
and (ihulrtm Husain, and Kansi in the Ain-i-Akbari) might 
be the same as Konch or Kons— the nasalised |)ronunciation 
of the word Koch that one still hears in Dinajt)ur District. 

I had already, 3 or 4 years back, disproved, by personal 
em|uiries, the story in some Bengali paper that the seat of 
Raja (hinesh was near Hemtabad — the story being due to a 
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confusion between the names of Kaja (hinesli and tJie Raja 
Mohes previously mentioned ; and it was tlioreforo with some 
scepticism that 1 heard from M. Tafazzul Hosain that a tradition 
prevailed at the village of Karanji, 5 miles south of tfie Katihar- 
Dinajpur-Parbatipur Railway Line, and 9 miles K.R. of Braja- 
ballabhpur, that this was the home of Raja Canesh. As, how- 
ever, there seemed to be some corroborative (*videnco, 1 took 
the opportunity of being in the vicinity last Clu-istmas to pay 
the place a visit. 

We left our cam}) at- Bansihari Tlulnd by car early in the 
morning and, on reacliing the northern end of the great Mahi])al 
Dighi,^ 10 miles from Bansihari and about 18 miles S.W. from 
Dinajjair, W(v changcnl to the elephants that wer(‘ waiting, and 
after going N.W. over a level ])lain for 4 or o miles, we began 
to reach the broken area of ground (typical of an ancient 
settkmient) that constitutes the large mauza of Karanji. The 
first objects of interest met witli were two mounds — -one called 
Bhenduld Dliipi and the other Uaikhold (or Dculmii) iJhipi. A 
quarter of a mile or less from the latter is a s])ot called 
Ganeshpara which is one mass of large bricks, and, immediately 
to the west of this, is a half -ruined temples (jailed i^achlkd Devi 
Than or Kahs Rdjdr Piijdr Than. A meld is held at Hatkhola 
at the Full-Moon of Magh (February), and the Hindus who 
attend — cliiefly Poliyas — ^go on to worshi]) at this shrine. The 
priest is a Malakar, and he is assisted by (1) a Bdrikar (water 
supplier), who washes the deities, and vv^hose caste is Tanti- 
Ganksii ; (2) a Drum-beater ; and (3) two Bhaktas — all of whom 
have 2 or 3 bighas of rent-free land from the Churamon 
Zemindar as payment for their services in the temple, and, in 
whose families, the offices are hereditary. We did not see eitlnn' 
the Drum-beater or the two BhakiaSy but the Tanti-Ganesh 
was a }3erson of strongly Mongoloid features and his water is 
not tak(jn by the neighbouring Poliyas and Deshis, who, by their 
appearance, should be of the same stock. 

Inside the temple were three or four images, the most in- 
teresting being a Trivikrama, with a late 13th century inscription 
which was read by Babu Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, the Govern- 
ment Research Assistant, attached to the Rajshahi Museum, who 
accompanied me, as meaning ‘ The God of the Poliyas The 
Puja that is performed in the temple is called Kahser Brata^ 
and consists in repeating the Mantra quoted below five times, 
after which offerings of flowers, water, plantains, rice, emd, and 
ghi are made. The Puja is done once every week on Tuesdays 
at noon, without marking the images with vermilion. Marking 
with vennihon is only done at a special ceremony held at the 
end of each year. 

1 This Tank measures 1,820 yards by about 400 yards, and is tliereforo 
larger by 7 or 8 per cent, than the Garh Dighi of Bairhatta. 
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Mantra, 

'<(Cif ^TCif 

^5rw?r f i 

‘ Tlie wife of Siva with veils 
(on lier head), Bade 'niakiirani. 

(h) Jhade and come Bade. vShe takes 
flowers and water from my Ijaiid.’ 

From tlie mantra, it may he inferrofl that the f rue name of 
the tem|de sliould be Sati/cd Devi Them, evidently the goddess 
address(‘d is tlie wife of Siva and not Saelih tlie wife of Indra 

Three miles to tlie west is a large hit called Kanclian Bil, 
and this is said to be the site of Kaja MardanubJuis ea])ital, 
which sunk under tlie water owing to his tieing cursed by his 
illegitiinatc grandson Satya Pir — the story being that Satya 
Pir was conceived from tlu' Baja’s daughter, Sandhyabatl, 
havtng smek a flower, and that, in consequcfice, slie was driven 
away from hom(‘ when she was found to Ix^ with cliild. Houses 
and jiava^d roads are seen in th(^ bil when it dries up in the 
summer. There was some dilTerence of o]>inion among tlie 
local people as to the caste of the Raja, but they all agreed in 
his having been a great persecutor of Muhammadans. The 
whol(‘ story is given in a put hi called Satyaplr. 

At Sriranifiur, close to Kanehan bil on the south, Sarasi 
Babu found a Kalyanasundara image of the lOth century A.D., 
whili; just to the north, in Krishnapur, east of the bil, tliere are 
two Vishnu imag(‘s of ai>out the 12th (century. In Marail, a village* 
2.1 miles X.W^. of Ivaranji, which has a N.xS. tank measuring 
175 X PM) yards, Sarasi Babu caim* across a fine spearimen of an 
imag(* of Manasa, with a very interesting inserijition sliowing 
that it was dedicated by a Rani of tin' P)th or llf-h century : 
while, on his return jciurin'v, he found at Xahet (Niat of the 
Manza ma])) 2 miles south of Karanji, another Vishnu with a 
short inscription dating from the 12th century. It is therefore 
certain that tliis area was in the ])os.scssion of jieopk' firofessing 
the Hindu religion from the 1 0th to at k'ast the end of the 
Lith century A.n., and it may also be inferred, from the (lanesh- 
para temple inscription (as Sarasi Babu ha.s ])ointed out in his 
first f)a|)er), that at least at the end of this period, there was — as 
is still the case — a strong Koch element in the local po]nilation. 
At present Karanji contains no high casljc Hindus, and is in- 
habited by Miisalmans, Deshis, Poliyas, Bhuimalis, Vaishnavas, 
and Napits, as well as a few' families of 1 anti-Ganeshs and 
Hhakteis. 

From the point of view of clearing up the history of Raja 
Ganesh, the facts are not complete enough for us to be absolutely 
certain as to their interpretatioii, but at all events they enable 
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a probable theory to be advanced reganllng him. Thesi' facts 
may be briefly summarized as follows : — 

1. The existence of a tradition among the local peof)le 
at Karan] i, that Ganeshpara (which is (;ertainly an ancient 
site) was once the residence of a Raja, whose name was (dthei* 
Gaiiesh, or Mardanabha (or both). 

2. Tlve existence in the immediate vicinity of Ganeshj>ara 
of the temple eallefl Karts Rdjdr Thdn. 

3. The existenc(‘ in this temple of an image of Trivikrama 
V'ishnu with a late 13th century inscri])tion showing that it was 
the ‘ God of the Poliyas ' : with the inf(n*ence already mentioned 
that f hen (as now) tlierc^ v\'as a strong Koch ehmient in the local 
population. 

4. The employment as washer of the images in this tcnnple 
of a man of strf)ngly Mongoloid features — belonging to the 
])i*(^viously almost unknown caste of Tanti-thinesh. 

o. The use in tlu* worshi]) at this temple of a mantra 
called Kariser Brata . 

b. The local story of the connection of Raja ^Mardanabha 
with the city of Kanchan, now sunk under the \vat(M‘ of tin* 
fill of that name. 

One criticism made by a friend wlum reading the first 
draft of this paper was that tlie names (hines and Kahs 
couhl never be cf)nfused by any Bengali, ddie reply to this 
is {a) that ap[)arently h(‘]*(‘ at Karanji they have been so 
confused, and {b) that among at least Bengali Muhammadan 
historians, Ganesh has actually l)ecome either Ivans or Kiinsi. 
The explanation that 1 suggest is tliat the confusion has arisen 
owing to tlu' Raja (whose real name may quite [)ossil)ly hav(‘ 
b(‘e!i Gaiics) having Imhui also, as (’ol. Dalton suggested, a 
hock, a word whi(4i then (as now) was |)ronounced Kdns. If 
the Raja was a Kocli, tins wouhl also readily ex|)lain the com- 
j)lete failure', up to now, to link liim uj) with any family of V^iren- 
dra Brafiinins (in s])itc of Balm DurgaGhandra SanyaPs charming 
fairy-tal(^ making liini out to be the (diief Bhaduri of Satgara, — 
now a ruin 6 miles east of where the North BeJigal Railway 
crosses the Atrai river), and the almost similar result in the 
<*ase of the attempt to make the Raja a Kayastha. 

1 will conclude this paper by ])utting forward my own 
reading of the story of Riljfl (hinesli, not as something j)rov(‘d, 
but merely as a possible theory that may lead to further fruitful 
discussion of the problem. 

Ganesh was a Hindu Raja of Koch descent whose origifiai 
zarnindari was at Karanji. I\>ssil)lv he had enrolled the local 
Kochs round his zarnindari as paik's and trained them into a 
sufficiently useful militia to enable him to estalrlish himself as a 
more than or<limvi^y powerful nobleman under < Jhiyasmhlui 
Wzarn Shah : or he may have establi.shed his authority over the 
Kochs by offering them — for a consideration — nominal adrnis- 
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sion into the Hindu caste system. As his iiitiuenec at Court 
incn^asod, lu* extended his zainiridari southward to include the 
moated city of Kktlala-Bairhatta, where lie placed his vson 
Mahendra as (Tovernor. to gather in more Koch recruits 
from the north and draft them on, whcm trained, to increase' 
his father s command at Pandua. By the beginning of the 
loth century. Raja (hinesh was playing the leading ])art in 
Beiigali politics and lias even been accused in the Riydzu-s- 
Salnftn of ha \’ing treacdKu-ously killed (IhiyasuddTn 'Azam , 
wlio (lied in I llo a.o. Cinyasuddni was succeeded by his son 
Saifiiddin Hamza Shah : but when the lattor died aftor a reign 
of onlv' tv\'o years and an adopti'd son of Saifuddin, named 
Shihaliuddin Bayazid, was placed on the throne, Cfanesli broke 
into open insurrection, and after slaying Shihabuddln, began 
hims('lf to rule over Bengah The existence of coins of Alauddln 
Firuz, son of Shihabuddhi, indii^ates some degree of opposition 
to th(* Raja, hut, by the middle of 1114 A.i)., Alauddin had 
disa|)])eared, leaving Raja Canesh de faclo Ivhtg of Bengal, 
thougfi appjirentlv he did not then strike any coins. (Conflict 
however with Nur Qutbii-l-'Alarn, rc'garding tlu’: Raja’s o[»pr(\ssion 
of Moskmis and slaying of Mosltmi saints, led to the invasion of 
Bengal by Sultan Ibrahim Shah of Jaun])ur, and tlie replace- 
ment of Raja (Tarnish by his converted son Jadii, under the 
Moslem regnal name of /lalaluddln. This occurred, as may be 
gathonxl from the date of Jalrduddlirs first coinage, in 1415 A. d. 
Owing to Nur Qutbu-l-*Alam having died at the bc^ginning of 
141(1 (7th Dili J-Q/i' dull HI 8 a.h. : cf. Beveridge, J.A.S.B., 
1802, [). 124), Raja Ganosh atttunpted to reconvert his son to 
Hinduism, but, failing in this, he himself scnzt^l the throne and 
struck coins in both 141(1 and 1417 under the title of Danuja 
Marddana. Jalaluddin lunvever, tliough in prison, had not 
forgotb'ii that lie had been crowned King of Bengal by Nur 
Qutbu-l-‘Alam, and, taking advantage of his father’s increasing 
unpopulai'ity, owing to the Raja’s fanatical oppr(?ssion of Mos- 
lems, he successfully arranged with his friends outside for Raja 
(kanesh’s assassination. This probably took place towards the 
end of the year 1417. The Hindus wr‘re: still strong enough in 
Bengal to appoint Jalaluddln’s brother Mahendra as successor 
to his father, — Mahendra’s mother, the Rani of Baigungaon, 
possibly taking some part in the way of supplying the necessarv 
funds — and coins of both Jalaluddin and Mahendra, struck in 
1418, are known. After the end of this year, however, th ' 
coinage of Mahendra comes to an end, and henceforward 
(until his death in 1431) Jalaluddin was evidently undisputed 
Lord of Bengal. 

If this be the ti*ue story, what practically amounts to a 
Koch invasion of Bengal from the North (floating the invasion 
of the Kambojas in the 10th century) could not have been 
looked upon with any favour by either Muhammadans or 
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Hiiiclus, and if, as is probable, Jalaiuddiii was content to rely 
on Bengal troops, he is not likely to have had much difficulty 
in persuading his subjects that he was determined to keep 
Bengal for the Bengalis, and in combining all classes in crushing 
his brother and driving the Koch levies back north into the 
territory of the Khyen Kings of Kamatapur. Memories of the 
struggle may even have supplied Husain Shah at the end of 
the loth century with a valid pretext for invading the Khyen 
dominions, atid, after the capture of Kamatapur by a ruse and 
tlie incor|)oration of Nllambar's kingdom in Bengal, establishing 
Ekdala as liis seat of government, in preference to Pandua, 
with its sad memoric^s to a Moslem of the ruthk'ss murder of 
saints and the desecration of the Adina Mosque by its conversion, 
at Raja (lanesh’s order, into a zamindari office. 

Note. Tfie references in ^Section B. of this paper to Ziya 
Irlai'ani's account of tlie first invasion of Bengal by Firuz Shah 
are to a translation of the relevant passages in the Tari^-I- 
Flrnz i^idhl by Dr. Shahidullah, published as Apj)endix 11 to 
N. K. Bhattasali’s Coins and Chronologjf of the Early Independ’- 
ent SnUans of Bengal (Hetfer, 1922). 

For Sliams-i-Sii’aj Afif’s account of both invasions vide 
Elliot and Dovvson's History of India as told by its own Histo- 
rians. V'ol. Ill, pp. 293-298 and 305 -312. 




Article No. 7. 


Notes on Two Tours in the Districts of Maldah and 

Dinajpur. 

By S. K. Saraswati. 

In the course of the last three months (December, 1932, 
and January and February, 1933) I have had the privilege of 
undertaking two tours through some ancient sites in the 
districts of Maldah and Dinajpur — one during the Christmas 
holidays in the company of Mr. H. E. »Stapleton, Ihrector of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, and the other at his instance during 
the following month. These tours, though necessarily hurried, 
furnished me with opportunities of visiting places of arcliieo- 
logical and historical interest and of examining rare and unique 
materials for the study of the antiquities of this part of 
Varendra. 

These tours covered the north-eastern part of Maldah and 
the south-western of Dinajpur, roughly the strctcli of land 
between the rivers Mahananda and Punarbhava (A punarhhavd 
of Sanskrit texts), comprising the western half of ancient 
VareMfin, whose traditional boundaries are the Mahananda on 
the west and Karatoj^a on the east. They covered a distance 
of some 50 miles from Pandua to Dinajpur along the Maldah - 
Dinajpur road, which closely follows the alignment of the old 
embanked road of Chiyasuddin from Caiir to Devukot ujj to 
Banshiharl, whence the old road turns eastward for Devikot. 
The country that was traversed contains the remains of many 
ancient settlements with innumerable old tanks and ruins of 
forts, temples, and palaces, signifying the importance of the area 
in days gone by. 

Pandua. 

The monuments that still survive, and the long line of 
mounds, strewn with bricks along both sides of the road 
throughout the whole length of the city, testify to the past 
glory of this old capital of Bengal, with its 20 miles of forti- 
fication around it. The principal remains lying, with a few 
exceptions, by the side of the Maldah-Dinajpur road, may be 
divided into those of Pandua and Adina, the distance between 
the two places Jjeing about two miles. Those at Pandua 
consist of the Astdnahs or Dargahs of the Baishazari and 
Shashhazari endowments (known respectively as Bari Dargdh and 
Chhoti Dargdh) t the Qutb 8hahi, or Golden, Mosque, and the 
Eklakhi Mausoleum. At Adina are the great Adina mosque 
and, at a distance of a mile to the east, the ruins of the palace 
at Sataisghara. So many writers have, again and again, dwelt 

( 173 ) 
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on these monuments that anything more than this mere 
enumeration may be thought superfluous. 

What 1 want to lay special stress on is that Pandua, before 
the Muhammadans established their capital tliere, was a 
flourishing Hindu City, its earlier name, Pdndivn/igara , being 
preserved in the coins of the Hindu kings, Dauujamarddana- 
deva (Raja Kahs) and Mahendra, issued in 1417 and 1418 A.n. 
Over 120 years ago, a local story was given to Dr. Buchanan- 
Hainilton that Pandua owed its foundation and name to a Baja 
belonging to the Pandava family of Holhi, who came to, and 
rernainod in, Bengal for sufficient time to found a new city there. ^ 
This tradition of Pandava connection also extended to some 
ruins of the city, and we have the local stories of kSataisgliara 
dighi l)oing excavated by Arjuna, the third Pandava, and the 
building immediately to the south-east of the tank, being called 
Pdndap Rdjd DdldnJ' i^opular tradition in this country foists 
well-known names of mythology on different plac(*s of antiquity, 
thus endowii?g everything of old with a veil of mystic sanctity. 
Whatever the significance of these legendary tales, there is no 
doubt that they generally point to a remote antiquity of the 
places to whudi they are attache<i. 

The excavation of ‘ Tanks as deep as the bottom of the sea ’ 
and the erection of ' Temples as high as mountain peaks ’ are 
the greatest merits of a Hindu aspiring to fame and renown in 
this world, and l^aradise in the next ; hence no man, who (jould 
afford it, w^as slow to acquire such merit by the excavation of 
tanks and the erection of temples. As such, they may be regarded 
as undying testimonies of a prosperous Hindu settlement where 
they occur. There is no dearth of tanks in and around Pandua. 
Practically the whole region is studded over with tanks, large 
and small, nearly all of which, with their greatest length from 
north to soutli, point to tlieir Hindu origin. The existence of 
lofty temples may be incontestably proved by the numerous 
Hindu remains, both architectural and sculptural, which still 
exist at Pandua, — some lying loose, and others built into the 
Adina Masjid, the Eklakhi tomb, the buildings around the 
shrines of Xur Quth Alam and Shah Jalal, and even into the 
arches of the old bridge on the road to the south of Pandua. 
Indeed, every structure of this royal city discloses Hindu 
materials in its construction, thus indicating that no earlier 
monument was spared. An examination of the stones used in 


1 Buchanan- Hamilton, Dinajpur, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 1833, p. 48. 

2 Abid AH Khan and Stapleton, Memoirs of Oaur and Pandua, p. 143. 
^ Cf . Toya^ayair=jjaladhimulagahh%rngarhhair = 

Ddemlayai^^cha kulabhudharatulyakaksaif} | 

Vikhyataklrtiir = abhavat 

V, 7 Bangarh grant of MahTpftla, 

Mai troy a A. K., OaudalekhamSla, p. 94. 
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the construction of the Adina mosque (one of them bearing a 
Sanskrit inscription recording merely a name, I ndrandtha , in 
characters of the 9th century and those lying about in 

heaps all around, reveals the fact, which no careful observer 
can deny, that ruf)st of them came from temples that once 
stood in the vicinity. 

In many cases these Hindu materials were possibly not 
taken from distant edifices, but are still in aiiu. Tlic plinth 
mouldings of the mosque have striking similarities with those 
of the jahghd of a Hindu temple. Their regular construction, 
each in its exact place, such as wo find in Sikandar’s chamber 
and in the base of the wall to the north of it, inclines the writer 
to endorse the opinion of Saiyad Ilahi Bakhsh, the author of 
the ‘ Khurshid-i’J ahdn JSnmd\ that (>n this very s])ot stood a 
Hindu temple ' (left unfinished perhaps on the approach of the 
Muslims), which Sikandar Shah (huaded to (convert into a 
mosque with the materials K ing ready to his hand. The bigger 
plan of Sikandar necessitated, how^ever, an extejnsion of the 
plinth towards th(J south where some irregularities in construc- 
tion occur, diAC probably to the ignorance of Sikandar’s masons 
of Hindu architectural details. 

A study of every Muslim settlement of some antiquity 
reveals the story how' they all sprang up on and around earlier 
sites from which convenient materials were availalde to buiM 
and decorate structures of another age and of another faith, 
d'he ancient city of DevTkot {Kotlvarsha of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions) was levelled to the ground in the early days of the 
Muslim rule to build up the Diw-kot or I>il)-kot of the Muham- 
madan historian. Sucli was also the story of (faur, of Maha- 
sthan, and practically of every Muhammadan establishment 
which we so frequently find perched on ancient mounds. 
Pandua was no exception to this general rule, and what little 
evidence we still have of this Hindu city calls iij) a vision of 
its ancient jnagnificence, with temples tli rouged with worship- 
pers and tanks smiling with lotuses. 

RAT-lOrAN Ditiur and mounds in thk neeoiiboukiiooi). 

Some 5 miles due north -w'cst of Pandua there is a large 
north and south tank, one of the largest in the region, named 
Rai Khan Dkjhi, A little to its west are two mounds, of which 
one is purely a heap of earth. The other, composed of bricks, 
has a moat all around, with only one way of approach and 
that in the direction of the earthen mound. These mounds 
were discovered in the course of the Air Survey of Maldah, and 
the annexed drawing (PI. 5) is made from an air photograph by 
kind permission of Capt. Raynham. Local tradition eoime(^ts 

1 Saiyad Ilahi Bakhsh, J,A,S.B.y 1895, p. 211. 
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the mounds with Dhana and Mana, two robber brothers, who 
used these eminences to watch for their victims. Two similar 
mounds, with a similar story, known as Ldlu Pdtur bhitd also 
arc said to be found on the other side of the river Mahananda 
just beyond the Pirguuj bridge. It seems that these mounds 
represent a fortified post guarding the Pirgunj ferry and the 
military road running to tbe south -w’est. 


RanIoakh. 

At Hanlgarh or Riinigunj, some 7 or 8 miles due east of 
Pandiia, at a sharp southward bend of the river Tangan (vide 
PI. 3 in this volume), there exists a ruined masonry bri(lge over a 
former course of the river, connecting two sections of a ruined 
Badshalu road, one of which came from the east w hile the other 
ran southwards, Mr. Stapleton identifies this spot with the site 
of the battle between Sikandar and liis relielJious son, ( Jhiya- 
suddin, in which the former lost his life. A jnicca briok-on-edge 
road runs west-north-w(‘st from Rrinigunj and. passing through 
the rnanzds of Baral)ari, Pathimari, Chhaighati, Parnhar, and 
Homadighi, reaches, most probably in the end, the palace at 
Sataisghara. This road enters ]*andua through a gate in the 
eastern w^all at a ])lace called Bilaikandar in mauza Parahar. 
Just inside, the road is in ex(;ellent preservation w ith a brearltli 
of as much as ol ft., and is w'dl worth (‘onservation l>y the 
A rclueological Department. 

Ti’aces of Hindu remains too are not w^anting at Raingunj. 
in the market place may be seen .several fragment.s, of which 
two deservi' notie(\ The first represents the fragment of a 
jrillar capital with ‘ amalaka and foliage’ design, it evidently 
belonged to sonu? p re -Muhammad an structure that stood neai* 
by. I^'rom its similarity wdth the ca])ital of tht' Bangarh ])illar, 
now' in the Binajpur Raj garden, in design and exe(*ution, it 
can l)e tentatively dated in the 10th century a.d. Th(‘ other, 
a sadly mutilated deity in two fragments, shows the eight- 
liamled g(Kldess Durga slaying the Bulfalo Demon, issuing out 
of the body of the animal. Ihe execution is vigorous and 
the ac'tiial fight — eonipleted with the help of her two main 
hands— one seizing the demoa by his hair and the other 
thrusting the trident through his breast is very finely 
portrayed. These and other similar stones reported from the 
vicinitx', point to a Hindu past of eonsiderahle antiquity for 
Ranigunj. 

Dkotal.a. 

At Dcotala, lo miles to the north of Pandua on the high 
road to Dinajpur, st8>nd.s another shrine {chilldkhdna) 
c'onnected with the sacred name of the famous saint Shah 
Jalal Tabrizi, on account of which the place was also knowm as 
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Qasbah Tabrizabad, as can be gathered from the inscriptions 
found in situ^, Deotala (from the Sanskrit Dtvaslhala — the 
abode of god) evidently implies an ancient Hindu settlement, a 
fact corroborated by the tanks scattered through the jungles and 
the Hindu remains found at the shrine, (imningham found a 
fine iinagt> of Vishnu at the site- and several Hindu pillars 
are still to be seen within the enclosure. A door-frame to the 
east of the Chillakbana shows a trident (the emblem of Siva) 
in the centre of its lintel. Another lintel, with the figure of a 
(lanesa on it, is partly embedded in a mound to the east of the 
road. Indeed, the wliole site consists of undulating elevations, 
full of biickbats and potsherds, whicdi, when excavated, may 
disclose interesting materials for the liistorv^ of tliis ‘abode of 
god’ . 

PatHAKUHA TA. 

About S miles to the north of Deotala, Patbarglnllii on 
the river Biiliya, with huge blocks of stones scatt(a*ed about 
on both the banks, and massive pillar foundations in the bed 
of the river, shows that here a stone bridge was thrown across 
the rivc?‘ to (connect the two sections of th(‘ old road. 

Banshihabi. 

Four or live miles further on towards tlu' north-east, we 
roach the right l)ank of the I'angaii vvdiere, scatt(‘red ovc'r a 
considerable distance, are found many large blocks of stone 
most of which show sculptured figui’es and decorations. 
Possibh’ they w'ere carried down from hhvdri la (vide next 
section) fo throw anotluu* bridge over the 'tangan, but the 
project remaiiHid unrealized for some causes not known. On 
the other side of the river is the T lid mi of Banshiharl in the 
c'ompound of which we noticed sonu; interesting s(uilptures 
collected from the vicinity. The most interesting is an image 
of ‘ LakshmI-Xarayana \ so rare that Mr. X. K. Bhattasali 
claims a Dacca specimen as the only one of ibs kind found in 
Bengal.^ In tlie present tour we were fortunate to find two 
such images, the second one being worshipped in a village 
shrine at Marail. The composition closely reseml)les the 
‘ Uma-Mahesvara ’ group, so frequently found in Bengal. The 
lord ‘ Narayana ’ is seated in lalUdsana (with his right leg 
pendant) on a lotus seat, with his consort seated on his hit 
knee. His four hands hold, clo(^kwise, mhkha, padnui, (jadd, 
and chakra, the last hand also encircling the body of ‘ Lakshmi ’ 

1 For rtii account of Deotala and its inscriptions reference should l>e 
made to A bill Ali Khaii and Stapleton, op, cit., pp. 167 171. 

2 A,S.n., Vol. XV, p. 95 and pi. XXVII. 

^ Bhattasali, N. K., Iconography of Buddhist and Hrahuiitiical 
.<fculpturej^ in the Dacca Museum^ p. S8 and pi. XXX fV. 
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whose right hand is placed round the neck of her lord, the left 
holding a lotus by the stalk. 

Another image, that of ‘ Padmapani Avalokitesvara " 
discovered from a tank at Pundri, some nine miles south-west 
of Hanshiharl, was prt^sented to Mrs. 11. K. Stapleton by tlie 
Banshihari M.K. School Committee and has now been 
presented by her to the Museum of tlu^ V^arendra R(>searc‘h 
Society, Rajshahi. 'Fhe statue, which is in an excellent state 
of preservation, shows the god seated in lalifdsana, the right 
hand in the varadarn nd rd and the left resting on the thigh, holding 
a lotus by the stalk (sandlapadynn). ‘ Amitabha,’ liis spiritual 
father, is seated in ineditation just in front of his matted tiara 
{jafdnrnhifa). The base is quit<? pLiin but for the inscribed 
Mahavana creed, and tliis is also the case with the back slab, 
except for two purlfa motifs on the throne back, and a miniature 
stuj)a on cither side of the oval halo. The paucity of 
ornaments on the back slab, the rounded stela, the incised 
folds of the cloth, and tlie easy and graceful pose combined 
with a not-too-slender form enable us to ascril)e the sculpture 
to the ninth century a.d., a date also substantiated i)y tlie 
characters of the inscription. 

An image of ‘ Manasa the popular Snake goddess of 
Bengal, shows the goddess seated in IVds/uia. with a hood of 
s(‘vcn cobras over her head. The left hand holds a snake while 
the right shows Varadft. The breast band and the third eye on 
forehead are peculiarities worth noticing. The date seems to l)o 
circa i;3th century \A). (Plate tb Fig. 3). 


FiKi).\nA. 

Mr. Stapleton’s study in situ has confirmed the theory of Mr, 
K, y. West nuKiott ^ that the site of the city of Ekdfda, before 
which Ilyas Shah and Sikaiidar Shah, in the middle of the 1 tth 
century successfully heat off the attacks of the Fmperor 

Firu/, Shah of Delhi, and which, 150 years latei*, was tlie fav ourite 
residence of Hi i sain Shah, should be identified with Bairhatta, 
between the rivers Dhiramati and Baliya and enclosed on north 
and south by east and west canals joining the two rivers (inde 
PI. 4 in this vTilume). The Hindu antiquity of the place is certain 
from the images, as well as the N x S tanks still to he found within 
this enclosure. The earliest image, so far known from the site, 
VMS found at the south-east corner of Kdka dighi, a north and 
south tank, where can be seen the plinth of a temple wdth a ‘Lihga ’ 
still in situ and numerous other fragments scattered about (PI. 
0, Fig. 1). The image in question, that of ‘ Vishnu ’ (PI. 7, Fig. 1) 
stands on a low plinth with four hands, all hanging down, the 
normal two hands with attributes, and the additional ones placed 


1 J.A.S.P , 1874, p. 244-4r). 
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on the heads of two attendants standing on either side. In style 
and execution it closely resembles the image of Vishnu on the 
Bodhgaya stone dedicated in the 26th year of Dharmaijala/ on 
which account the present specimen may be dated r. SOO a.d. 
A small head (PI. 6, Fig. 2), probably a little later in date, 
picked up from among the fragments on the site, is remarkable 
for the peaceful aspect of the eyes and face which indicates the 
head as that of a ‘ Yogin a theory also substantiated by the 
jatdrnukvta. The fragments range in date from the lOth to the 
12th centuries a.d., and a seated image of SSuryya ’ (dating 
from the 13th century — ^ndc previous paper) was collected by 
Mr. Stapleton two years back from Qasbah which is (dose by. 
All these point to Bairhritta as having been a flourishing Himlu 
settlement from the 8tli to t!ie 13t}i (‘enturies a.d. 

At Brajaballabhpur, a little to the east, there are preserved 
in the Kutclieiy of tlie local zamindar sc^veral images which are 
w orth noticing. One re|)res(uit.s the loid * Xara> ana ’ (sankha, 
pddma, gndd, and chakra, clockw ise, in liis four hands) wdth his 
usual attendants. The pedestal bears an inscription of two 
lines — 

L. 1. JAikshrnl-Sarasixitlndthafj ' 

L. 2. Pamduthaalcv^ muktayc 

The first line refers to the dtdty as the lord of ‘ liakshml ’ and 
* Sarasvatl The second gives the name of the donor — Pamdu- 
thadcva — for wliosc* salvation the image' was dedicated. The 
characters of the inscription, as well as tlie style of execution 
and decoration of the image, suggest a date in the 12th century 
A.D. A fragment of a})out the same date re[)rcsenting a very 
spirited ' Gaja-simha ’ (2' 6^ in height), which served as a side 
decoration of an image- gives us an idea of the colossal size 
of the image to which it originally belonged. 

MaiiIpal Dkjhi. 

This enormous tank, about a mile in length, by tlie side of 
the Maldah road about 18 miles south-west of Dinajpur, calls 
up a memory of Mahipala, the popular Prda king, who reeovc*red 
Varendra from the hands of usurpers about the end of the lOtli 
century a.d. Nearby, we were told, is the village of Pdlsahar 
(the city of the Palas). On the eastern side of the dighi there 
are several images now used as stej)ping stones in the huts of 
non-Hindu inhabitants. 

Karanji. 

About four or five miles to the North-west of Mahlpdl 
dighi is the large mauzd of Karanji, The maDuscript of a 


1 A.Ii., 1908-09, p. 148, fig. 3. 
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poetical work, named ‘ Harlcharita ’ by Chatiirbhuja found in 
the Durbar Librar 3 % Nepal, states in the colophon that Karanja, 
the foremost village in Varendrl, inhabited b\^ Brahmins, well- 
versed in the Sastras, was granted to ‘ Svarnarehha ' the best 
Brahmin, b}' King Dharmapala.^ The similarity of names is 
tempting, but there is grave doubt regarding the identification 
of Dharmapala^s Karanja with this Karanji. So far as our 
present knowledge goes (/.r., pending the cx(;avation of two 
mounds in the village called Bhendiila Dhipi and Hatkhold 
phi pi the latter known also as Deuldni)^ there are no remains 
which can lead us bjick so far as the time of Dharmapala. 
At present Karanji <>ontains no high caste Hindus, being 
now inhabited bv Polij^as, Deshia, Mussalmans, etc. and this 
seems to have been the case in earlier times too. A strong 
Poliya and Deshi clement as far back as the? 13th century may 
be inferred from an image of Trivikrama, which, according to 
the inscription on tlie pedestal, was dedicated by (or for) the 
Poliyas. Unfamiliar names in earlier inscriptions from near 
about also p*oint to tliis element still earlier. 

A ([uarter of a mile or less from the Ffafkhold is a spot 
called Oanesfdrd, to tlx? west of whi(?h is a half ruined tem])le, 
known as Sarhlkd Devi Than or Kahs lidjdr Pujdr Than (x)laoo 
of worship of Raja Kaus, i.e. (lanes). Oanespdrd and Kahs 
Rdjdr Pujdr Than lend vSux)f)ort to the lo(‘al tradition in the 
District of Dimxj pur that Karanji was the native village of Baja 
(ianes. Inside tins temple, among other images and fragments 
of images, is an image of Vishnu (Trivikrama) with his usual 
attendants. The ])edestal bears an inscription : 

1 *a I i ray a m Th a kku ra h \ 

\vhic?li, it corrected to " Palfirayahu Thakkurah \ means the M Jod 
of tlie Palis’ (Poliyas), Tneaning tliereb}^ that the image was 
dedicated l)^^ (or for) the l\)liyas. l^llleographic*al reasons ascribe 



the sculpture to the latter {)art of the 13th century a.i>. 
(PI. 7, Pig. 2). 


^ Catalogue of pahn -leaf and selected paper Mss. in the Durbar TAbrary, 
Nepal, MM. H. P. Sastri, p. 134. 
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The pedestal of an image of Vishnu from the village of 
Nahet close by bears an inscription which most probably 
reads : 

Ddnupati adet. 

It seems that the correct form of * adef ^ is ■ adaddt ' i,e, the 
donor gave it, or more likely Uiddt,^ meaning the donor (him- 
self) carved (it). The writing appears to date from the 12th 
century a.d. 

Maraii>. 

At Marail, about 2i miles further to the north-west, there 
are several sculptures preserved and worshipped in the village 
shrine. 'Fhe one, a ‘ Lakshrni Narayana’ (mutilated), we Inxvo 
noticed previously. The other image of note, a ‘Maiiasa’, 
is an excellent example of the representation of the snake 
goddess in Bengal. I'he details oorrcspond to those of the 
Banshiliclrl specimen, but the execution is much earlier — probab- 
ly 10th 11th century a.o. - a date which seem*; also to be 
corroborated by the inscription on the pedestal : 

Bh(itfiii~i(nl) Mattuvd | 

which evidently gives the name of the donor. ' Bhotf inl \ accord- 
ing to Anmrakomy means an unanointed wife of a King 
((tkT^l(V)hishelc(l raja pal nl). Mallard, who dedicated tlie image, 
was thus a (jueen, though not the (*hief one, of an minamod 
King. 

An image of Vishnu (Trivikrama) collected from (Oiana- 
syaiiipur near Nekmarddaii by the Pandit of a school at Marail 
and, later on, presented by Maulvi Tafaz/.ul l lossain (Sub-lnsixic- 
tor of vScdiools, Sadar, Dinajpur) to the \airendra Research 
Society, has an inscription at the base. It seems to read : 

Vasalhara | 

wliieh most probably stands for Vasudeva. a name of V^ishnu. 


SlllRAMI'l Tl. 

Among the many sculptures lying at the village shrine of 
Srlrampur, a mile or so to the west of Karanji, that of ' Kalyana- 
sundara ’ or the image depicting the marriage of ‘ Siva ’ and 
‘ Parvati ’ is worth nioni than a passing notice (PI. 7, Fig. 3). 
Here the god ‘Siva’, with tiger skin and jatamukuia, is seen 
actually taking the right hand (the pdnujrahana observance of 
tlie marriage) of the goddess ‘ Parvati standing to his right. 
His other three hands hold a trident; a cup, and a rosary. 
Parvmtvs left hand hangs by her side. Tlie urddhalintja, 
symbolising the celibate ‘yogi’, should also be noted. The 
figure with three visible heads on the pedestal, just behind the 
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fire, represent ‘Brahma' performing the nuptial homa, Siva’s 
hull and the donor couple also appear on the pedestal. From 
stylistic data the image may he dated in the 10th century a.d. 
An almost similar representation of the scene was found at Hili 
(Bogra) and is now preserved in the Dacca 8ahitva Parisat 
collection.^ A hig bust of Suryya and a miniature image, 
re])rcsenting a bearded figure with both hands held to the 
breast and hair tied in a peculiar knot over the head, are also 
worth mentioning. 

Krishnapuk. 

The adjacent village of Krishnapur, on the eastern side of 
tlie Kanchaii hil, represents an ancient settlement with brick- 
bats and potsherds strewn all over its surface. Large bricks 
(about H" squan^) may be seen scattered about in and around 
the village and people say that they can be had in plenty by a 
little digging very near the surface. The village shrine, known 
as Kdlir Than (the place of the goddess Kali), is a mound, with 
brick walls and staircase lined with stones still traceable in the 
south. The bric^ks liere generally measure 8" square. A 
'LihgaJ with ‘ Yoni /ntha' can still be seen at the top of the 
mound. Among other stones at the place may be mentioned 
tw’o black-basalt images of ' Vdshnu’ (r. twelfth oentury a.d.) - 
one of * Nnrayana ’ and the other of ‘ Trivikrama '. 

DlNA.lPUR. 

Every anti(|uarian who visits Dinajpur dwells at length on 
the magnificent architectural pieces removed from Bangarh to 
the palace at Dinajpur by Maharaja Kamnath. 1 will therefore 
refrain from any account of these, for which 1 refer to earlier 
writers,- and will only complete the description of the Paj 
collection by mentioning an image lying uncared for under a 
mango tree to the south-west of the garden. It represents a 
rare iconographic specimen — ‘ Daiitura ’ a form of ‘ Chamunda ' 
- the only other known image of this kind, from Attliasa 
(Burdwan), being preserved in the Museum of the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisat. Unfortunately I was unable to gel the 
necessary permission to photograph this marvellously executed 
piece of scul]>turc. The emaciated goddess sits almost in 
three-quarter profile with her left knee nearly touching the 
ground and the right raised up. She has both of her hands 
placed on their corresponding knees, a peculiarity enjoined by 
the Sastras.'^ The back slab show^s flames, and the pedestal. 


1 Bhattasali, N. K. Op. cii , p. 123, and pi. XLVMII, 

2 A.S.L, A.R., 15)21 22, p. 84, and 1925-26, pp. 113-114, and also 
V.R.S. Monoffraphs, No. 4, pp. 20-30 and pis. 

Cf. ‘ Dnnlural'shemnkdri .syad—hhutnmi janukara sthita \ Agni 
Puraniiy 60, 27. 
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besides a horse and tlie image of the donor, an inscription of 
about the 11th century, partially legible : 

Sri Chandra Ka , . . . 

The rest is broken away. 

Near the palace, in the house of Babii Krishna 'Kinkar 
Bhattacharvya, among other images fixed to the walls of his 
family shrine, is found a magnificent image of a dancing ‘ Ganesa ’ 
(PI. 7, Pig. 4). The image, which is a pleasing specimen of 
the art of the 12th century a.u., shows the eight-handed god 
dancing on the bac;k of his v^ehicle, the rat, who also lieartily 
enjoys the dance with upraised liead and tail. Of special 
artistic importance is the rhythmic disposition of the normal 
two liands, the left outstretched pointing to the upraised leg, 
and the rigid held in abhaya. 

The tcmiple of Mahisliamarddini at Dinajpiir, according to 
an inscription fixed on its wall, was built by the c[ucen of Raja 
Ramanath in the Saka year, KifiS. in the courtyard are two 
huge sandstone images of Vanina’ and ' Varna', each on his 
vehicle and with his respective attributes, said to have been 
removed from Bangarh. The figures, though much worn, s(*em, 
from tli(‘ point of view of stylo, to be of a fairly early date, aii<l 
ai)parently once adorned some temple in the famous city of 
Bangarh as Dikpcilas. Inside the temple there is an image of 
tlie Buddhist goddess ‘ Vilgisvari’, with six of the eight hands 
showing various weapons, the normal right held in Abhaya and 
the corresponding left engaged in drawing out, with a pair of 
tongs, the tongue of the clemon, shown in agony on the perlestal. 
A lion also appears on the ped(‘stal as the vehicle of the goddess, 
and, most probably on this account, the image is lieing worship- 
ped as ‘ Bhadrakali ’ — a form of Diirga, w4io has also the lion 
as her vehicle. This shows how Buddhist images, when their 
real significance had been lost, were later on taken into Hindu 
shrines. 


March 9th, lOdH, 
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Notes on a Third Tour in the District of Dinajpur — 
chiefly along the Chiramatl River. 

By S. K. Haraswati. 

In Mar(!h, 3933, T was (Ic^puted by tlie Direc-toi* of lbil)lic 
Instruction, Bc^igal, to undertake a fiirtlier tri]^ down tlie 
little stream, Chiramatl, which, after rising from a marsh, a 
little to the north of Kaliyaganj, runs sluggishly through the 
south-western ]iart of l)iuaj})ur to just iiisitle the Maldah District. 
The trip, though only a very short one, proved eminently success- 
ful, as it revealed a further rich field for antitpiarian and 
archteological studies that will be w(^ll worth fuller and morc^ 
(^vhaustive exploration by experts. Besides proWng that tlu' 
jiresent little stream was, in older days, an imnortant one, 
fringed on both sides by flourishing settlements, the tour has 
brought to light, as we shall presently see. sevei’al rare images, 
of whic;h a few are apf)arently unique. 

Dakarol (Daharan of the I " TO 1 Mii.E mat/). 

T will begin with the small village' of Daharol, which 
lies some 12 rnih's south of Kaliyaganj tiailway Statiem and is 
just outside Avhat was probably the N.-\V\ (Chiramati) (/nd of 
the former Northern moat of tlu^ city of EkdiTla (vif/e PI. 4 in 
this volum('). One of the several interesting fragments, that are 
said to have bi/en recovered while clearing a small half-siltt^d-up 
tank in the village, is the lower portion of a sandstone door jamb, 
at the bottom of which is to be seen a flvarapdla (gate-keeper), 
who stands in a slightly fribhanga attitude with his weight resting 
on his left leg, tlu* right being a httle bent at tlu* kne(*. His 
right hand, which is held to his breast, holds /nost probably^ an 
nhshamdld (rosaiy), and the loft, hi k(rtiha.sta attitude (hand 
supported at the waist), a dmida (staff). 

Another fragment, the lower portion of an image*, most 
probably belonged to an image of Chamunda dancing upon 
Mahakala. The fragtiu'ut only shows a corpulent male figure 
lying on his back on the pedestal, with a jatamukiita (matted 
tiara), and irinetra (third eye), and with the foot cjf another 
figure pressed on his breast. The slab at the back, as much at 
least as is preserved, shows traces of tlarnes (*ncircling the 
main deity. Five female figures, two on the pedestal and three 
below, most probably represent five other indtfikds or mothers 
of the Sakta pantheon. The right one on the* ped(*stal, seated 
in lalitdsana on a lotus seat, with the right hand holding ka'pdla 
(cup) to her breast and the left having a trUfda (trident), may 

( 185 ) 
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be identified with Millies vari, the female energy of Siva. The 
left one shows an emaciated goddess in the arddhaparyanha 
(one knee drawn up) posture, her right hand holding a kapdla 
and Ihu’ left holding a trident, passing between the fore-arm 
and the n])per arm, and touching the chin. She is most pro- 
bably Krisodarl (‘ She of the Emaciated vStomach ’) who is 
distinguished from (diamunda in the Matsya Purdna} The 
three lower figures re|)resent the three other mothers, the 
remaining two — most ])robably repn^sejited on the bac^k slab — 
being lost. The extreme right one with kapdla and mkli 
(spear), may Im‘ identified with KauinarT. The central figure, a 
corpulent female, is most probably Vanlhl, an inference supported 
by tfie boar- like a])])earance of her fuutilated face. To the 
extreme kdt again a]>p(>ars Vaishnavi, with a lotus in one of 
tier lianrls. 

In the [louse of Mr. dogendra (diandra Guha of Daharol 
there are ^dso several fragments, said to hav(^ Ikmui collected 
from Bairhatta, which is <[uite close' by, being only four or 
five miles lo the south-east. An image of Vishnu of the 
Trivikrama type^ shows the deity standing on a lotus on a plain 
jXMlestal with a hunale figure holding a llywhisk on either 
side. From tfie plainness of the jiedestal and of the back 
slab, the flat modelling, ami the fiat-topped klrUa (crown), 
tfie image can be dated fiom the earlier days of Pala rule (9th 
(jcnturN^ .\.i).). Two .Makara heads of grey sandstojie, now 
jilaced l)y the owner on either sid(^ of the image, show the 
vigour w'liich the gifted artist has been able to impart to this 
material. A bust of Ghamunda, and n small fragment exhibiting 
a spirited (lajasimha (I^ion on Elephant), exhibit masterful 
execution. Among oilier fragments there is a slab rc])resenting 
the Nin<^ Planets, with a figure of the pot-bellied (Tanesa 
standing to the extreme right. 


iVACFIRA. 

Of the nuuu'rous fragments of sculptures lying in the 
village^ of Kaxjhra — whiidi is IJ miles S.8.W. of Daharol, and 
just within the former N.-W. boundary moat of Ekdala — one 
specimen (most probably the fragment of a panel), which I 
acquired for the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi, merits more than a passing notice. . It shows a four- 
armed goddess modestly bejewelled, seated in hilitdsana on a 
lotus throne, borne on a triratha pedestal with figures of a lion 
and a demon, whose tongue she extracts with a pair of pincers, 
held ill her lower left hand. The last feature identifies the 
image as that of the goddess Vagisvari, representations of which 
are rather rare in North Bengal. The lower right hand is in 


1 Matsya Ptaana, Chap. 261, verses 34-36, 
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varada niiidrd (granting boons), while the uppcT right and loft 
liands grasp anff.s'i (sword) and Ichctaka (sliield). Tiie hciid is innti- 
lated. On either side tliere is a fenuilo attendant with a lly whisk, 
and the slab behind the tfin^e ligiires sliows th(‘ back of a throjie 
with a jyrabhdnumdala (halo) beliind th(' liead of ea(*h ligim*. 
From stwlistie evidence it may be dated in the latt(*r part 
of the teiitli ecMitLiry a.d., or t he beginning of the I Itli. 

hlsifNAIL. 

Some o miles lo the t*ast of Oaliarol is the villager of Fslinail 
whei’e. in tlu^ village shrin(‘ ((jonddnrdhdd), are ])r('S('rvt‘d 
numeroiis sculpt nres both in and outside the small hut knou n 
as the Than, i.e. the |)lae(\ meaning no doul)t the |)lac(‘ of the 
god. Idu' s(ad|)tures mostly n‘|)r(‘sent the usual deities — Vishnu, 
SuiA va, Xar’asiiidia. Ibna-Malu'svai'a, (de. 3'he coating of 
milk, oil, and \<‘rnulion. which ha\e accuim ulatcal thi'ougli 
probal)ly lLundr(‘ds of years, preV(‘nt<Ml any inscriptions if tlaat^ 
be any fivu)! being found. It was from h(*re tliat I coilectfa) 
a rart' iconogi*a j)hic sj)(‘ciinen - Lakshmi-Nai'ayana (IM. S. hig. 1) 
of whicli 1 hav(‘ noti<ied t^^•o otlu'r specimens in my i’(‘port 
on the last tuo tours. 'IMie firestvnt image, of which r!i(‘ top of 
th(' sla b at t h(‘ f)ack lias disa|)|H‘arcd, e\a(*tly cori'ivspouds, 
in general com|)osition and distribution of at ti'ibut(‘s, to those* 
not<‘d in tla^ last re port, (t'or a dhydna, whie^h J liave since 
conn* a(‘ross, j’edcri'uce* may be* made to Heunadri's Vndahiaf nda , 
\'ol. t. p. I 13.) 

A.MINrM K. 


{Some* three miles further south-east, on the old XxS road 
running jiast the e‘ast gate of Kkdrdri. the village of Am inpur 
presents the ap])ea]'ance of a <h^ad city of liy-gom^ ag(‘s, with 
its mounds and undulating areas, its half-siltial -U[) tanks, and 
numerous fragments- both architectural and sculptural lying 
about here and there throughout the vilUig(>. Flic wholes ar(‘a 
is strewn over vsitli brickbats an<l potsherds, and people say 
tliat a little digging yields bricks in enormous (juantities. Of 
the numerous images to be found in this villagfj, the two lying 
outside the cutchery com]>ouud arc worthy of special men- 
tion. One is Chatiirmukha Lihga — a Lihga with busts of Siva 
carved on its four sides — -which is very rarely met with ; and 
the other is an image of Uma-Mahesvara, which shows a little 
difference from the jnimeroiis ^specimens of these images so 
fn^quently found in Bengal. Siva, with jatdnnikuta, is seen 
seated in lalifdsami on a lotus seat on the pedestal, below which 
are to be seen the respective vehicles of the god and the 
goddess with a wmshipper in betw^een. The god has two 
hands, as contrasted with four in the specimens usually met 
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with, a feature not uncanonical, as the Matsya Ihirdna^ enjoins 
l)ot]i four and tAvo hands for the god in the Uma-Mahesvara 
itnages. The right liand is in the trydkhydna rnudrd (exi)Oiinding 
pose), wliile the left is ])laced on the shoulders of his consort, 
who sits, mtli her face towards her lord, on a separate seat to 
the left, and not (^n the tliigh of the god as she is usually 
represented. Her right liaiifi rests on the left knee of Siv^a, 
w hile the left, with tlie elbow on lier left knee, holds sonuThing 
indistinct. On the ha(Vk slab, in betwt^en tiu* consorts, is se(‘n 
Siva’s weapon, the tiident. whiles two V Id yddharas a])[)ear above 
th(^ lounded stela. The hnages are not in amorous posture as 
a])p(‘ars to l)e tlie ease with images where W(' fiiid the lord 
touching <h(' chin and breast oi' tii<‘ goddess who is seated on 
his l(‘ft thigli. It seems that tbe idea of the present image is to 
symbolise the dialogue found in the Tantras in which Siva 
(vx pounds various mattva’S to the goddess, who listcais to her lord 
vvitli rapt at trad ion. 

K i’ASU AN. 

I i 

bhiit(' c]os(‘ to Amin])ur on tlie south is tlie \ illagi' oF 
Katashan which jilso shows trac(‘s of anciiad sidtlc niiait. It 
seems that the two villagers of tbe ])]*esent day fotaruai in aneiiad 
times a single' large and prosperous town (piaiiajis a suluni) of 
lOkdrda). Of th(^ numerous relics none (‘alls for speeial mention 
(vxcept a sandstone image of Dantura (PI. S. J^^ig. 2), perfia|)s 
dating from as (\arly as tlic' eightb ctadurv a.d., whudi, as it was 
lyijvg imeared for, I took away for ])r('sentation to tlu' Mus(nnn of 
the Vaireridra Ivesearch Society, Hajshahi. 'I’he importance of 
this goddess I have ahx'ady (hvelt on in my last re]>ort in eon- 
nee-tion with ariotlier spt'cinu'n, now lying nneareci for in th(' 
Dinajpnr llaj gardcui. The sp(*.cial irnportanc'e of the ])resent 
image consists in its lieing by far the ('arliest of tlu' thr(M‘ speei’ 
imms that havc^ up to now been found. The emaciated goddess, 
ill aceordanc('. with the Agni Purdna, sits witli ]u‘r Icdt knei' 
pressed to the gronnd and the rigid raised. Her right hand is 
placK'd oil the right knee, wdiile the left hand is placed on the 
ground. The erect hair and hloodsliot eyes add to the tierceness 
of h(*r mien. In spite of thc^ worn appearance of the stone, 
the specimen is a marvellously well-executed piece of sculpture. 


Dkuabandh. 

Retnniing again to the Chiramati, 1 next visited the village 
of Deliabandh, which lies a mile to the south-west of Kachra. 
The village shrine is known as the BaraswatUald, and here I 
found a sandstone Lingam of very rare iconographic character. It 
is encircled by four effigies of the Devi, These have jatdmukuta 


1 Chap. 2 GO, verse 12. 
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(matted hair) and are seated eross-U^ggetl in padnidsana attitude, 
Mitlj clasped Jiands lield up in adoration (arijali nindrd). Tlio 
collection of the Vairendra Research Soc^iety also |)oss(\ss(\s 
four similar s|)ecirmMis, but as the approjU'iat'e dJn/dna is not yet 
forthcominir, we liave tentatively described such s})ccimeus as 
Lihgams with four Saktis, the female liguics around Siva's 
.SN'rnbol evi<lentl\ standing for Ins fcmal<‘ cmu’gies. Tlic local 
cutehery also possesscvs two colossal images of Vhshnu of ex(jui- 
sitely decorative workmanship, which date from tlui 12th 
century a.d., and also a huge pedestal of an image buried 
under the llof)r of the cutclierv bungalow. 3'he Naib was kind 
enough to dig it up for my inspection and an inscription was 
tlien revealed on one side. It reads Ardliandrisara (Arddha- 
iiarTsvara), signifying that the |)ed(‘stal belonged to an image 
of ArchlliannrI.svara, a ratluT rar<^ iconographic specimen, 
sliowing Siva and liis consort merged into one body. 

I^VTIKA.I. 

■» 

dust on tlte o|)[)osit(‘ baiik of tlu' (diiraniatl to Ihdiahandh 
is Ratiraj, now a big villagi^ containing sexeral mounds wliich 
tradititm contunds with Kichak Raja. In some of the mounds 
walls can still be traiuHl, and heaps of bricks are found throiigliout 
the villagfx Sna'ral fragments of images and architc'ctural 
stoiK's a.ri‘ still to lx* found in the village, and ninmuous ollu'rs 
are rej)orted to be lying about ' in h(‘a|)s ' in thi‘ Ji(*ighbouring 
jungles. A pedestal of an image of Vishnu (the upper porti<.)n 
lost) contains an inscription in characters of the i2th century 
A.O., t'cading Ddnap ju] // Sri Vdsinicra, i.e. Vasudeva the donor. 
SouK' of tJie fragments look (itnf(‘. tmlik<‘ anything hitluato 
fouiul, but their almost hopeless nuitilalion renders any satisfac- 
tory identification imjtossible. 

AnVAKllANpA. 

Two niiles south of Dehabandh on the eastern bank of tlu‘ 
river and quite close to tlie road to Harirarnpiir, is Adyakhanda 
or Raj Khanda, which has tlic appearance of a big ruined city, 
with mounds full of bricks, interspci’sed lierc and there witlr 
half -silted- up tanks. Some of these tanks seem to have bc(ui 
originally provided with pucca bathing ghats, remnants of which 
can still be traced, liaised areas full of bricks on the embaiilv- 
ments of some of the tanks imply the former existencHi of temples 
on their banks. Architectural fragments of stone are also not 
wanting in the locality. Quite close to the road, and on the 
bank of a tank, was seen a pedestal of black stone of which, 
alas, the main image above the feet is gone. The breadth of 
the pedestal, about 4 feet, gives us an idea of the size of the 
image to which it belonged. The antiquity of the place (which 
lies immediately to the N.-W. of the large mauzd of Ekdala 
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aftei’ uliioh the city of lilkdriLri was nanuMl, and which probahly 
fontani a suburb of the city) may l)e inferred from the fact that 
a miniature^ Vislinu (Trivikraiua), hailing froju Adyakhanda 
and now' in the Museimi of tlie Varendra lleseareh tSoeiedv, 
Kajshahi, may be datcal ap])roxiinately in the 9th century A.n. 
From the apj)earance ot the ruins and from the relics still lying 
above the surfa<r<^ it is ]>i*aeticalJy certain that the site would 
wi‘ll r(^pa\ systematie (‘xeavation. Kiika dighi in Fkdfila. from 
which a still old(‘r image' of the eighth century eanu' (ndr 
pr(‘\i(jus pap('r), is only two miles distant. It can cncji l)e 
suggest(‘(l tlial Adyakhanda (lh(' original plac(') most })rol>al)ly 
ro])L'esent<‘d tlu' earliest settkanent on th(^ ChiramatJ which 
gradually (‘xtended to form the bigg<‘r city of Kkdala. 

.Maha rnu. 

Mrdialur. the next village to the soutli, also rt*pr(*s(‘uts an 
aneitmt sit(‘, w ith })riek-st n‘W n mounds and stone fragnuaits in all 
dir(‘(dions. Qi/it(' close l)y, tlu' ])res(mt N xS road shows ti‘ac(‘s 
of aiuuent In ick-ou-edge pa ving like that found at, l^uidua . Tw o 
magniticent images- — one of tw ('lve-hand(sl ('hamunda damang 
u}»on Maliakala , and tlu' otlua* of a four-han(h‘(i Kai’ttikt'ya lading 

a Mayura, in the collection of the \h\rendra Ih^search Society. 

hail from this place. Both belong to tin* 12th centuiy. 

dAODAUA. 

At rlagdalla, a mile to the south of Maluvtnr, theii' ar(‘ 
furtiu'r evidences of ancient settienu*nt. flust (jlose to the 
road is a X xS tank, called Bdghd Mnzrd Dighi , w hich has trace's 
of a pucca bathing ghat on ('ach of its four side's. The high 
(*mf)anknu‘nts are strew n with biae^ks, and there are thine small 
mounds t«> the' east of the taid^ kne>wii to the |)ee)pl(‘ as Deut 
(temple). lliie'ks may Ik? had in abunelance in the mounds, 
and in one me)und can be* see'ii several huge architectural stones, 
most j>rol)ably still in their respective places. A sandstone 
image of ('hamunda dancing iqion Maliakala is now' being used 
as a washerman’s stone at one of tlic ghats. Tin* image pr(‘sents 
st'veral inti'resting featurt'S which we shall not(' later on in 
comuMdion with a similar imagi' in the Betna Kdllhdrl. 

Mahkndka. 

Next, to the south, comes the large mauzd of Mahendra, 
which, lik(' Mrdiatur and rlagdalla, is still included within the 
moated perimeter of tlie city of Fkdala. The numerous mounds 
and tanks, and innumeralile liricks and stones that are to be 
seen all around, signify tlie former existtmee of a big and flourish- 
ing settlement, and a walk round the village wall convince even 
a layman that tfic site was once part of a prosperous city, 
systematically planned with streets bifurcated by lanes, and 
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bouses oil either side. There are several luouiuls of which tlie 
most important is the gigantic Godd Dhrnn, whieli towers above all 
the rest. Close by the road is a fairly big squar(‘ lank icnown as 
I'am Pukhvr (YainaAs tank) which has high embankments full of 
stones and bricks on all of its four sides. X(^ar the soiitli-westerii 
corner of the tank there is a colossal image buried under the 
groiuid up to its (;h(‘st. The port ion above ground — to the top of 
tlie back slab — nu'asun's 3 f(M‘t a jiproximati^Iy and this will give 
an idea of the gigautie si/.(' of the image. The tradition of Yaina 
Raja is widely (aurent, and the (Jodd Dhnni, according to some, 
represents Yama R.ajri's palace. The most |)revalcait tradition, 
however, is that all tlieueigldiouring ruins — those al Adyakhanda, 
Jagdalla, Maliendra, and Surohor (mentioned lat^a’) -rcqirc'scmt 
some of tlie liundred residimces of th(‘ Rani of Raigungaon, a 
place now full of jungl(‘-clad ruins, so the r('|)ort goes, on tlu' 
op|)()site bank of th(‘ ri\er. Mahendra is said to be one of her 
sons who had his residenei' luav. 

Of th(‘ imag(‘s and fragments of images syaltei-ed about 
throughout the \illag(‘ and tlu>s(‘ in tin/ village shrine, fine, 
coll(‘(d:ed for the Museum of thf^ \'art‘ndra Reseaieh Soeiid-y, 
Rajshatii, represents a pr(‘vdous]y (piite unknown ieoiiographio 
spcfunum. dTie gf'nei*al composition of the image (PI. S, Pig. 3) 
is comjiatibJc* with th(‘ imagf^ of Suryya. so frequent in 
Bengal. Tliere are the senam horsfV'^ and tlu' w lua^l of the* cdiai'iot 
on tile ])<Ml(sstal, above which are .s(H*n all his usual attiauhints— 
Dandi, l^ihgala, his tsso (jluf^ens witli Csha and Pratyusha on 
eitluM’ side, and Mahasveta and th(‘ ( liarioteei* Aruna just in front. 
All tlu' ligur(\s are- booled, as is usual with an imagi* of Suryya. 
What makes the' iiuagf* so uilercsting is his sir hruids^ oi \\ hic,li 
Die two main oiu*s liold two lotu.sf's by th(‘ stalks, just as is 
prescribed for a.n image of Siirvya. The otlua* hands show 
r(*sj)ecti V(‘l\ i\io rarffdrf /nfolrd (granting boons) and an akshn nidld 
(rosary) to tlu' rigid, ami (ibhayo rnfidrd (granting sis-uritA) and 
hrrtvtndalH (a ])ot) to the kdt, 3diatthf‘ image is one eonnectofi 
with th(‘ solar jiantlieon, there can be no doulit . In most of the 
dhpdnas Suryya is assigm'd twf) ha mis, each liolding a lotus, and 
such re])rf*sentat ions are met \^ith in al)umiam*(‘ in [Bengal. A 
few dhifdnas lioweviu* aserilx* four hands to him. Du* adflitioual 
hands sliowing tlie rarada ami abhatfo niudras. But, nowhen* 
do Ave find rmmtioned an image of Shrvva with six hands, nor 
with Du* akshjimnld and the kain^indala as his attrifuites. The 
V isinikarmd Sdstra gives a description of Die t-wfdvf* Aflitvas, 
Survva himself being one of them (half way down the list). The 
present image seems to corre.spoml to Dhatrl, tlie first Aflitya, 
who is thus described in tlu? V isvakartnd Sdstra : 

Dnkshine paashkarl nidlu karo munc. kamandaluh i 

Padmdbhpdm ^obkita hard sd Dhdtrl prafhatnd smrltd ' 

I Itao, hUrwants of Hirida Jronofjraphy, Vol. 1, }>t, 2, .Appoivliv p. SS, 
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’ An image of Dhatrl should have four hands of wliieh the 
main two should hold lotuses (e\ac?tly as in the images of Siiryya) 
the other right should have a ])anshkari maid and that on the 
left a karnandalv.'' Mr. Rao translates ' paushkarl rndld ^ as a 
lotus garland. It may also niean a garland of lotus seeds. 
Lotus seed being a well known mstric material in the eompositiou 
of a I'osaTV, it is not unreasonable to assume that ‘ paushkarl 
maid ’ here means sue It a garland, i.e. aksharndJd . So far our 
image exaetly (H)rres]K)nds to the above description. The only 
<lis(a‘e[)an(;y, viz. the two hands in addition to the ])!*eseril)ed 
four, net'cl not seriously handica]) us as the vara and the abhaya 
madras, which thesei two hands exhil>it. are the general attri- 
butes of every deity. Our aequisifion. therefore, in s])ite of its 
si-v hands, probably represents Dhatri, the first of the* tweh e 
Adityas, and is ])erhaps the first iconographies treatment of such 
a <h‘ity, yet disco vcuerl. 

Sx KonoK. 

rjust on tile o])posite (west(*rn) bank of the Ohiramati 
is the village of ISurohor, traditionally eonn(H*tt‘d, as T have* 
already said, with the Rani of Raigungaon, whicii, again, is 
tw'o miles west of Surohor. The village shrine at »Surohor 
contains numerous imag(>s and fragments. I will, however, 
lakt* note* only of two wiiich prove to be the most interesting of 
all those found at the site, and which, 1 am glad to say, we 
have been alik*. to acquire for the V^R.^S. Museum.^ The lirst in 
importance is an image of Rishalihanatha (PI. 8, Fig. 4), the 
first of the t wonty-four ♦fain I'irtfiaiVkaras. Wo have evidema* of 
tlie existence of a flourishing centn* of Jainism in North Bengal, 
though Jain relics are rather rare, the only avowedly Jain image 
previously found heing one of the sixteenth Tirthahkara, 
Santinatha, hailing from Mandoil in the district of Rajshahi. 
and now preserved in the \\R..8. Museum. Rajshahi. Tim 
image under revi(*w' shows a marv(‘l(ousIy well executed ])u*ee 
of scul|»ture in magnificent prt*servation. Tin* Jina (Tirthaiikara. 
or Arhat) is seated erossJegged (imjraparyahka) on a simhdsana , 
carried on a pfincharathn pedestal, wliieh is divid(*d into two 
st'Cifions, the upper occupied by a wheel flanked by two lions, 
while the lower has a bull (thc' distinctive Idhrhhana , or identi- 
fying mark, of this Jina) and a kneeling worshipper. The tw’o 
hands of the Jina ari* jilaced on the soles of his ft>et in dhydna 
nmdrd, Jte is completely nude, l^rnd (mole covered w ith hair, 
betw(?en the x*y(*-brow s), uslimsha (knob of matted hair), and 
tlie wheel marks on his ])alms and the soles of his feet, are among 
the aus])ieious marks {mahlparusha lakslmnn). Behind the 

^ The Society's thaok.s are due to Messrs, (to[)en(lra Pmsad 8uioil 
and Tara Prasad vSuktiI, Zaniindars, for coII<'ctiiis> and proseiitina; the 
speeimen.s to tlie Society's Mnsonni. 
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head is the prabhdmandala borne on the top of the back of the 
throne. On either side is seen a male attendant, with a tiyw hisk, 
in slight tribharlga. Above, on each side, is seen a vidyddhura 
(•ouple in the clouds carrying garlands. An uinbreila covers 
the head of the Jina, on botli sides of which to be seen 
pairs of hands, sounding cymbals and showeiing tiowers on his 
head. What make the images peculiarly interesting are the 
figures of the tu enty- three other Jinas arranged in rows of niches, 
the iqipormost ones ejuling in an drualaka and finials, exactly 
as in the sikharas of tlie Ndgara (North Indian) temples. I^kich 
of these figures shows the haiuls in dhydna pose and lias the 
head canopied by an umbrella. Each has his distinctive 
Idnchhana marked on the pedestal. These symbols tally closely 
with the list given by Henuu*han(h*a in his Abhidhdna ChiHidmani ^ 
exce[)t in the following cases. I'he fifth Jina, Sumatinatlia, 
shows an animal instead of a heron (kranneha), the seventh, 
Suj)ars\ anatha, a lotus instead of a svaslika, and the fourteenth, 
Anantaiuitha. a boar instead of a falcon. These are but minor 
discr(*pancies : and taken as a whole, the image, as sufiplyiiig 
us with the whol(‘ Jain iconography in a syntluisis oi stone, 
must lie rc'ckoned as an extremely valuable addition to our 
iconograjiliic knov\ lodge. 

Tile other image shows us a uiiiqia' type of Vishnu 
(PI. 9, Fig. 1)- in striking contrast to th(‘ two or three 
liackneyed types of VTshnu that w(^ are accustonieil to in Bengal. 
The pedestal bears a twiJI’th century inscrijition recording the 
name of the donor, as well as tho.se of his fatiuu' and motlier. 
TTie scul|)t ure presents a deity, waairing a long garland rcuiching 
to the kn(‘C‘S, with foui* liands bewaring respistively padma, 
(jadd (held horizontally on a lotus), rhnkva (luJd vertically on a 
lotus), and sarikha. He can therefore be no other god than 
Vishr.iu. In th<‘ manner of holding th('. attributes on lotuses 
this image cori’esponds to oru* other image in tiu* VMt.S. iMirseuin 
which hails from Kalandarpur in the district of Bogi’a. The 
specimen also resembles the Kalandar]>ur one in having no 
femah‘ attendants and inliaving a two-armed mah' iigui’C seatcsl 
in meditafioii abox e tlu^ head of V^ishnu, as w'(‘ll as a six-armed 
dancing male figur'c* 1k*1ow' the god's lotus seat. From these 
f<^atur*("S it is evidimt, as has been shown by Mr. N. Majurndar 
in the cas(‘ of the Kalandaiqmr image,- that tlu^ pr esent sjiecimen 
re|ires(nts a conce])tion of the Hindu Trinity, th(> seated 

^ V risho=:gfijo—svah plavagah kratiiirhor^bjafh .soastihih 
Maharah j^rlvatsah khadgi mahiskah silkaras —taihii ] 

S'l/etio = vaj rani mr iga4 = chhago — tiandyavarUo -rz gh at o •- p i cJuiy 

Kur)nmo~nUotpalam .4ankhah pharii simho^zrkaiarn dfivajdh .. 

Abhidhdna Chintdiiiarii IJevddhideva Kdnia^ \orsr.:i 47-48. 

2 N. <4. MajuniUar, .1 new type of Vishnn frftni Sorth Hengai WR.S. 
monograph. Xd. It, p|>. l.j 17 and j)ls. 
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figiiiv at tlic to]) repivscnting tlio god Bralinia and the dancing 
tignr(‘ at the l)ott()m the god 8iva. Wliat liowevaT adds eon* 
sid(‘rably to tlie interest of the present sculpture is the seven- 
hooded snake cano])y over tlu? head of Vislinu, which ])robal)ly 
slio^vs that Vishnu is conceived Iku’c as Ananta, or- tlie Ktcrnal, 
the hoods of th(‘ snake Ananta being utilized to impart to tlu' 
god an idea of etra-uity. 

Hakika vnu'Ji. 

Tiu*(‘e or four miles further soutli, and two miles east of 
the (diii-amatl rixaa*, lies tire big \ illage of Harii anrpur. Sever.d 
imag('S ar(‘ scatterc'd aliout the village, but the most important, 
collerdion a])]>ea[s in a slirine [KdJlf)dn) in the (‘astraannost 
|)art of the villagt', Ix'aring a separate nanu‘, that of Betna. 
Th(‘ shiiiK' is a dilapidated brick t(‘m])](‘ with jio jrretensions 
to antiquity. The roof has tumbled down, and anioiig tlu' 
d<'bris arc sc(*n srw’ci'al imag(‘S w liich ar(‘ still w oisliipjKHl . A 
sandstone image of (hamunda (1*1. !>, Fig. ‘1), partly buried in 
tlie d(''bris, arut most probabi\' In sitn, shows interesting features. 
Tlu* emaciated godd(‘Ss sits in l(fJifd,^ana on what is evidently a. 
oor])se. She has teji liands, of which eight (‘xhifiit the usual 
wea])ons, and attributes, such as ha}Klht, corpse, (lainaru (rnttle)^ 
r/s/, Iclu faha, tiugers touching the lips, ghanfd (bell), etc. But 
what makes the imag(‘ so interesting is a sev(T(al human liust 
S(‘en in the backgi’ound. held by its two hands in the two 
up])(a‘most hands of tin* godd(‘ss, c.xactly in tin* manner of 
tlu* (jaftrfatrnnna (eh'phant's skin), that we find so fr(‘(|U(ntly in 
such images. 'This haiiuic was also notired in anotlua- imag(^ 
now braiig ustal as a wash(‘rman's stoiu* in tlie Bdghd Alnzrd 
Digit/ at Jagdalla. ininiatui-c sculpture, again, shows the 
Kart t(\svaT-a Si\'a. so r-aic in Xor'th Brargal, dancing on the 
bull, with trai hands fh(‘ main two luvld in rhythm with 
the dance, and th(‘ others grasping his ditferent attribut(‘S. 

lliv most intemsting sc*ulplur(‘ at IkAna is howevra* the 
image of a female figui‘(* in pratydlldka j)os(* (FI. Ik Fig. 2), 
lighting with a host of ])ot- bellied Asuias, and with a prancing 
lion betweer; her* feet, F\ idently the whole theme is an asjrect 
of (drandika lighting with tlie dejuons. The tlieme, (juite differ- 
ent from the commonly-found represeutations of MaMshusrira 
vadha (slaying of the Buffalo Demon), is wonderfully vigorous 
and dramafie. The goddess is fighting wdtli the demons 
Avitli tlie various weapons held in some of lier thirty-two 
hands. The main pair liold a Aankha (eoneh), the blowdng of 
wdiieh giv'^es tlu* signal for tire fight. A se(*ond pair thrusts a 
trinda (trident) into tlu^ belly of a demon, while auotlier pair 
al)ove the goddc'ss’ head hur-ls something, ])erliaps a nrushaJa 
(jiestle). The other hanris exhibit various other weapons and 
attributes, sueh as mrada nmdrd, fiarpa (snake), damaru, mkll, 
karitfi (dagger), farjani (])ointing finger), dhnnash (boAv), 
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vdna (arrow), asi, khefaka, chakra, ATda, pdAa (noose), ulpala 
(lotus), dimda, 'parahi (axe), gadd, [ihmifd. ahhaga, vajra (i bunder- 
bolt), dor pawl (mirror), etc. In spite of the ratlier large number 
of additional arms the image is w onderfully oiganie. a |)oirit w hich 
signilies eoncentrated ('mu’gy. before vvhieli tie/ (lemons are 
already seen to be retreating. A female ligurc* on t}u‘ proper 
riglit holds an umbrella over the lu^ad of tlu^ goddess, w lnl(‘ 
on the top are shown representations of vaTioiis o1 Ikt gods, 
siu'h as Brahma. Vishnu, Siva. Survva, (hinesa. (‘t(‘. Of the 
lighting attendants of the goddi-ss two ai’e seen in the present 
seulj)ture, one at th(» top and tlu* other on the |)ed(‘stal, which 
also shows, bc'sides lotus ros<‘t1(‘s. lh(‘ donor and Ins wif<\ as 
well as the reprcNsenlation of a. bearded and (unacaatcMl ma!(^ 
figure seat(?d in dhjfdna ]iosture. 

31ie exfuiution of the S(‘ulpture is masfeifiil in the I'xtreme. 
The artist has put icmarkabh^ life and r(alit\ into the wliole 
t]ienu‘. 'riie prancing lion. th<‘ jrral {fdddha (figliting) pose, 
the various weapons lu*ld not mer(‘ly as ([ualifving attribub's 
but being aetually iisc/d as \v(‘a])onsof war . lM‘autifully poj tray 
an actual fight going on b(*tw(M'n f lu* godch^ss and the demons, 
wh(j, unable to Ixvvr the eombimal and eone(‘ntrat(‘d ejiergy of 
the goddess, slowly retrtvil before her onslaught. 

In this brief aeeoimt of the trip, whi('h I had the privilege 
of imd(‘rtaiving under (lie kind dir(‘ction of Mr. Stapk'ton, 
T ho|)(‘ 1 have Ixhmi abJt‘ to show th(‘ ij)iportanee of the 
locality visited, from the antiquarian as w(‘ll as the arclueological 
point of view. I will eonsidca* my labours fully re])aid if this 
preliminary account induc(.‘S S(‘holars, better gifted and l)et.ter 
equipped than myself, to lake uj) thc‘ study of this important 
centre of an ancient (*ivilization, w hich. hitlK‘r1o. has Iumui almost 
burie<l in oblivio!i. 

Note, — For the villages mentioned in this paper, as well as 
thos(‘ referred to in tln^ pajier dealing witli the ju'c^vious tours, 
referenct' mav be made* to the Map gixa ii in Mr. 11. F. iStapk‘tord8 
paper on ‘iSot(‘ on the Historical and Arclueological results of 
a Tour in tiie Districts of Maldah and Dinaj jmr, l)(‘C(anber 24tli- 
3Ist, 1032,’ pul)lis](ed in J .P.A.S.B,, VOl. XXVTIl, l!f32, Plate 
4. 




Plate ISTo. XXVllI to illustrate “ Puacli-inarkod Coins 
from Afghanistan,"' by Babii Rakhal Das Banerjee, will be 
issued with a subsequent number of the Journal. 
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Mud -fishing in Lower Bengal. 

By SrNDKR Lai. Hoka. 


{Ptiblishcd ioUh pen nis.s Ion of the. Director., Zooloijlcol Surcctj of Indio) 


iNTKODfrCTlON. 

While earryiiig out investigations on the brackish VN'aters 
ill the neighbourhood of Calcutta and other places in Lower 
Bengal, a few interesting methods of fishing in stmii-licpiid 
nmd have come under m\ observation, d'hey show the great 
ingenuity tJiat is displayed by the local peopk' in catching 
lish, and, from a luological fioint of view, their study is very 
instructiv^e as it n^veals the great ada])tability of several of tla^ 
commoner species to highly adverse conditions of e.xisteiu^f'. 

In studying these fisheries it has to be borne in mind that 
in Bengal, as w'ell as in several other jiarts of India, tluax* is a 
long rainy season extending from flune to Septemiier (south- 
west monsoons) whicli alternates with a rnuctli longer dry season. 
Between Octob(*r and May there an? occasional showers, but they 
do not seem to be of much signifu?ance from the fisheries ])oint 
of view’. Anoth(‘r factor that deserves sp(?cial notice is the 
presence of a large? nundier of tidal ciceks and estuaric'S that 
are to be found in Low'(‘r Bengal. Tliese, as well as several canals, 
are embanked, and in this way vast tracts of land havi? been 
reclaimed for cultivation. In making thi‘se embankments 
earth is taken from the adjoining lands, thus a belt of low- 
lying land with a series of pools and ])uddles usually runs on 
(uther sid(* of an (*mbankinent. 'the water in thesc^ |>ools is 
usually lirac'kish, and the pathB that giows in thcs(‘ (larts 
of the s])ecial variety know n as Xttna Dhan or th(‘ brackish - 
water ri(;e. The straw of this jiaddy is said to Ik‘ brack is!) in 
taste, and is not relished Iin' cattle that an' not used to (*ating it. 

During the rainy season the entire (country is inundated, 
and the low-lying parts revert to the original swanifiy condition, 
but with this difference that the water is now almost mitirely 
fresh. With the commencement of the dry season in Octolier- 
November, when the w^ater begins to fall, the salinity increases 
gradually. But there can be no doubt that witli the successive 
inundations more and more of the salts are being washed out 
of the soil and carried away by floods. At the same tinu? good 
earth is brought to these parts in suspension from the neighbour- 
ing high lands and deposited as silt. The evidence of such a 
process is clearly afforded ]>y the fact that in the Salt Lakes of 

( 197 ) 
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('alcutta the water is now only sligtitly braekish and tliat they 
are no lojiger under tlie influenee of tides. 

It is seen from the above that ther(‘ are two important 
ecological factors which an animal association living in |K)o1s 
and puddles in L(^wer Bengal lias to contend with, nanudy, 
the variation in the salinity of water due to Hoods and evapora- 
tion ; and secondly the rapidly decreasing quantity and final 
disapp(*arance of wat(‘r <luring the ili-y s(‘ason, and the con- 
sequent Jack of facilities foi* aquatic respiration. When the 
water liegins to di’v up. tlu' animals congn^gate into d(‘(‘per and 
deeper portions of the li(dds and pools, and ultimately burrow 
in tJie soft mud to consi<ler«able depths and there a*stivatt' till 
the return of more favourable conditions. On the nt urn of the 
rainy season, tlu\S(‘ pits are the first to be tilled with water, and 
the animals lying deep below their surface are awakericfl from 
their forced slumber. Tin* methods of fisluM*i(‘s, as well as the 
peculiai' behaviour of the fauna, are tlu^ direct outcome of the 
physical conditions referr(Ml to abovxv In the following jiages 
I 2 )ropos{‘ tf,) descTibe some of the fishing imdhods. and to give 
lists of S 2 )eci(‘s obtained by tlu‘se methods. Biological notes 
on the animals constituting the cat(di will be publislusd lat(‘r 
in \ho Becord^ of the Indian Mtoseinn. 


Mi; i)-FisiiiNO, 

.An (‘xtremely common inetliod of destriu^tion of lish 
])ra(dised in (‘very part of the country is by draining the fishery 
dry and then catching every lish in it by hand. This method 
is stMui working in all small lislieri(‘s, railways (uittings, roadside 
drains, and small d(‘pressions of the grounxl. When the vsat(‘r 
cannot be drained it is laboriously baiksl out.' ^ During rains 
wlien the country is flooded, a largo nunda/r of lish k^iye riv(‘rs, 
]ak(‘s, and tanks and wander over jiaddy fi(dds and other low- 
lying parts of the (*ountry. Most of tlu' carj)s come out to 
breed in these shallow waters. Wlaai the water begins to fall, 
only a few an* abk* to get l)ack to deeper channels wiiih* the 
majority of these fish are stranded in small fish(‘ries. Branches 
of trees arc* stuck in tlu* pools to attract fish which resort to this 
improvised sli(‘lter for saf(‘ty. The following methods of catcliing 
fish have b(*en observed : — 

On the 2nd of January, 1933, a Ixyy was observed catcdiing 
fish (plate It), fig. 1) at Uttarbhag in the low-Jving part of a 
paddy field, d'he great (T jiart. of the field was dry and hard, 
but an area of about 3S feet by 21 feet contained soft mud 
with small pools of watca*. The boy had been moving about 
in this slushy' area, and in consequence the w^ater was thick 
with mud and could almost be described as semi-liquid ; it was 

^ Do, J£(f stern Hcinfal (Did . issiint, ]). .j8 ( ]!>IU). 
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very foul aiui was smelling strongly of sulphurated hycirogen. 
in catching the fish the boy first felt about with his hands in 
the mud. vSometimes the movement of the iish, es])eciallv when 
it came up to the surface to take a mouthful of air, diselosed 
its prosen(-e at a particular spot wheruH* it was scooped. In 
those areas wdiero the mud w^as somewhat firm and undisturbed 
the presence of certain s])ecies was betrayed b\^ their i)urro\\s, 
from wdiich they were very eleverl\ taken out by the ])ov. In 
the case of small species swimining in watca*. both hands wen^ 
used to scoop th(‘m out from underneath. On my taking an 
interest in the boy’s catch, which Avas kept in a small earthen 
pot, three other boys joinc'd him (plate 10, lig. 2) and in about 
half-an-lunir’s time they brought to rm* a r(^|)resentativ(? collec- 
tion. of animals from this piuldle contaifiing s|)c('imens. 

The collection contained tlu^ following 15 specie's of iish, I 
spcMues of prawns, and one s])(H*ics of crab : 

Fish. 

1. (Ham. Buch.). * 

2. Barbus (/^unfius) tlclo (Ham. Ibu;h.). 

11. Barbus (Puntius^ sophore (Ham. Buch.). 

4, Ksomus (kmrirus (Ham. Buch.). 

5. Xenmiodon mncila (Ham. Buch.). 

0. Pandiax pamdiax (Ham. Bucdi.). 

7. ApLocheilus juelosfigtna McClelland. 

8. Mastncenibelus p (Ham. Buch.). 

9 . Oph iceqdialus stria f if s B loc 1 1 . 

10. Oplucephaliis pimcialns Bloch. 

11. Anabas testmilneMs Bl. and 8chn. 

12. Nandus nandus (Ham, Buch.). 

13. Ctenogobius alcochi (Aniiandakj). 

14. Olossogoblus giuris (Ham. Buch.). 

15. PseiidAipocryplfs larireolalus (Bl. and Schn.). 

Praiims. 

10. Meia2)(meus rnonoceros (Fabr.). 

17. Alelapeneus brevicornis (M.-Edw.). 

18. Paridina pro pin qua de Man. 

19. Palaemori (Eupalaemon) lamerrei M.-Kdw . 

Crab, 

20. Variinu Uterata (Fabr.). 

Of these species, the crab was the most abundant, and 
among the fisli Panehax was the commonest. When the boys 
had finishcfl catching fish and the water fiad been (illowed to 
settle for some time, a larger number of small Panehax and 
Barbus were found swimming about in pools. Some of tlu* 
species of fish, such as Aoria gulio, Ophicephalus striatusy 
O. qnmetatus, Anabas testudineus, Pseudapocryples lanceotatus. 
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etc., are known to breathe air, but there is no doubt that the 
other species mentioned in the list must also be capable of 
making use of atmospheric air for respiration. The salinity of 
the whaler was I MS per mille, but unfortunately I did not take the 
temperature. The t(unperature of water in the shallow pools 
about 2 IMVI. in the afternoon must be considerable. The fauna 
is thus adapted to live in very adverse conditions. 

We were informed that three or four days after our visit 
this portion of the paddy field dried up altogether. When we 
visited the place again on the 8th of February the upper layer 
had become cracked and the surface was covered with a tliin 
la\'er of salts, prcisumably derived either from the salts originally 
dissolved in the water or by a process of elflorescence from th(‘ 
soil. A few holes were observed at the surface and tlui placi^ 
was dug up to a depth of about 4 feet. A couple of icstivating 
crabs W(‘re taken, l)ut no fish was obtained. Probably fish<\s 
burrow to a much greatc^r depth. 

most common and very successful method is by 
dr*aining the fishery area dry. As one ap])roaches Uttarbhag 
from Baruij)ur in J^lnuary- February, a regular belt of small 
fish(*ries ^ (plate 11, fig. 1) is seen on the left-hand side iii front 
of the liouses along tin* road. The road runs on an embankment 
and in making it earth seems to have been dug out from the 



"I’cxt-Fio. 1. — Diagrammatic representation of a small fishery area at 
Uttarbhag as it was being drained dry for fishing. 


1 A water sample taken from the chatmel on the 16th March, 193 3, 
showed a salinity of 17* 61 per mille. I believe at exceptionally high tides 
the water of the Piali Nadi flows into this channel. ITiese waters are 
distinctly alkaline, the pH being from 8*2 to 8*4. 
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sides thus forming belts of low-lying lands which are now used 
for fishery purposes. In March the embankment was being 
repaired with the earth dug from the sides, thus rows of fairly 
deep pits had been formed. Each household seemed to have 
enclosed a portion of the channel by means of a fairly high bund 
as soon as the wati^r liegan to fall. Branches of trees, etc., 
can he seen stuck in tlie middle of each enclosed area' in order 
to prevent the fishery from lieing fished by numns of a cast- 
net and to provide shelter for fishes. VVdien the water falls 
sufficiently low, a small [lortion of the fishery is enclosed by a 
secondary bund (plate 11, fig. 2) in the middle of which a fish- 



'J'kxt-Fic. 2. -Tlio fish-trap u.siially used ie nmd-fishing. 

trap is placed. A deep pit is dug in the small enclosed area and 
leading to it is a small channel from the main area. The water 
is then bailed out from the small pit with an enamelled soup- 
plate, and as this is done the water in the main area flows 
through the trap carrying the fish with it. A piece of old cloth 
is stretched, like a sail, over the secondary bund so as to prevent 
any fish from jumping over this obstruction. By this elaborate 
device all chances of fish getting into the pit are eliminated, 
so that the bailing of water can be done without running the 
risk of accidentally throwing out any fish in the process. 
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When the fishery is drained dry numerous small children 
work over the area (i>Iate 11, fig. 8), collecting the fish and 
crabs that remain in the rnud. They carry about an earthen 
pot with them to which they go on transfcrrmg their catch, 
in this process l)ranclios of trees ar(> removed. In spite of all 
this, it seems that quite a number of fish escape attention. 
After fishing for the day, water is let in the fishery and a few 
days after the proci^ss of fishing is re 2 )oated. 1 was informed 
that in an area of about 25 feet square 4 to 5 lbs. of fish are 
collected. It may seem a poor return for the labour expended, 
but in such calculations it has to be borne in mind that after the 
paddy harvest these peo])le Ivave no work to do, and what(wer 
little they can get out of the fishery is very helpful. 

Tlie majority of the fish caught were of a small size, not 
exceeding three inches in length. From a sample of the catch 
obtained on tlu^ 8th of Februaiy, the following species of fish 
and Crustacea liav^'e been identi fieri : — 

t^ish. < 

1. Aorta gulio (Ham. Buch.). 

2. Barbus {Pimtius) sophore (Ham. Buch,). 

3. Esotntts danricus (Ham. Buch.). 

4 . Aploche Hus nialasli gma Mc(31elland . 

5 . Ophicepha I us st/ruit us JIlocl i . 

f). Oienogoblus alcocki (yViinandale). 

7. Glossogobius gitiris (Ham. Buch.). 

8 . A tnbass Is ra nga ( Ham . B uc 1 1 . ) . 

Praums, 

P. ^leUi peneus brevicortiis (M.-Fdw.). 

10. Paiarmon {Biipalavmoti) lamerrei M.-Edw'. 

Crab. 

11. Varutm lUerala (Fa hr.). 

The grrmter part of th(‘ catch consisted of Barbus (PnnVius) 
sophore, and from among prawns tlie most abundant species 
was Palaetnon {B upalacnam) lauterrei. 

When deeptu' and larger lisherh's are to be drained, dugouts 
mad(* from trunks of palm-tre(‘s are used for bailing out water 
(]>lat(? 10, fig. 3). Tlie fishery is usually cut up into sections 
and each section is drained dry (plate 11, fig. 4) and the helpless 
fish are picked up from the mud. Early iu Marcli, this method 
of fishing was observed on botli sides of the Diamond Harbour 
Road 3 to 4 miles beyond Behala. When an area is to be parti- 
tioned off by a bund, first of all a bamboo screen considerably 
higher than the lev(d of the water is put up so as to prevent 
fish from jiiinpuig over to the main area. This precaution 
seems to be absolutely essential for I have seen Barbus sophore, 
a small fish of about 2 to 3 inches in size, jumping out of water 
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as high as 2 to 3 A usual feature of those fisiiories is 

the ])r('S(*uce of a large uunil>er of Bralouaiu kites, whieli feast 
on tile lea()iiig fish or on those that are left struggling on the 
(lraine< I fishery - he( 1 . 


I Tht' of BnrbiiH [ranlius) .sophoro. Iifivo })oc(>mi* j:>ro- 

vorbial in tlu' IJi'ni'ali lau^iiago. Wiuni a man of small nu*ans stmts 
about in imitation of rich |h* 0|>U\ he is saiti to bt‘ha\'c Wkr a .sopfntri. 
SiTihlarly a I all-tallvcr is characterized as a sophori. lii Bengal a Sanskrit 
quotation is enrrerU as follows : — 

Siipharl ))harpharayate. I'his is only the last quarter of a Sanskrit 
^loka attributed to V'araruci. 

jr«t3*i-ai^T%<n n ” 

■‘Tin* BoJiitfi fish whierh remains in fat]a)mless water tJf»os nf>t beconif* 
jHi*suinptuon.s but the small Saphari madly jumps abejut already in 
linger*dee}:) wat(*r.” 

Tn Bengal there is a similar vernacidar expression with rt'fereiice to 
the K(ti lish. 

5i(^ I 

•* The Kai fish will jump in little water.’’ 

Further the leaping hal)its of larger carps such us (-atla, d/r/r/n/, and 
RoltK, when they are fished with large nets, an' well knov^Jl. Barbus 
sophore, thtmgh very poor in stibstance on aceovint. of its small size, is 
j>resumed to imitate larger carps in leaping about to prreat heights. 
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.On enquiry it was found that Barbus sophore is tlie fish 
extensively collected by this method, though air-breathing 
fishes, such as Ophic^phal/us, Anabas, Clnrias, Saccobranchus, etc., 
are also obtained in fair quantities. A number of other small 
species are also collected. 

Sometimes the small, shallow fisheries are not drained 
but the fisli are caught with the hands while resting on the 
bottom mud. In January several parties of women and girls 
were seen catching fish in pools and poruls along the sliort brancli 
road to the Sonarpur Railway Station. By stooping in knet*- 
<loep water (plate 11, fig. 4), the fish are searched for in small 
holes and pits at the bottom with th(‘ hands, and when caught 
tliey are |)ut in an eartlien ])ot that is kept floating close by. 
f was informed that certain fish are stupid enough not to mov(‘ 
away from their retreats when touched witli the hands. (Vabs 
are also tak(ui out from lioles at the bottom. We examiiK'd the 
<mtire catch of a party of three persons and found in it representa- 
tives of three s])ecies of fish, viz. Barbus (Puntius) sophore (H B.), 
Nandus namhis (H.B.), and Ohssogohius giuris (H.B.), and one 
species of crab, PoUirnon sp. The s])ecinuuis of fish oldained 
were of a somewhat larger size than thovse obtaiiuHl by tlie 
processes of mud-fishing described abov(\ 

The above method of fishing is resorted to in clear water, 
but when tlie surface is covered with vegetation, as is the case 
with the ponds along the Diamond liarbour Road, small sievc'- 
like baskets or nets are used for draggiiig out fish from mud and 
vegetation. The mesh of these baskets is so fine that even tin* 
smallest fish cannot escajK* through it. 

ICXI/LANATTONS OF PLATKS. 

PliATK 10. 

Muii-FJSJflNG IS J^OWUCK l^ENCJAL. 

Fig. 1. .V })oy catcliing tish at Uttarbhug in the low-lying jjart 
of a paddy field, 'rhe small eartlien pot by the side of the boy is used 
as a reeeptarle for th«^ catcli. Notice the muddy nature and the 
shallowness of the wat<M’ and the stooping posture of the boy when 
feeling aliout with hi.s hands in the mud for ti.sh. 

Fig. 2. — Four boys eollocting hsli in the same place as above. They 
obtained tl53 specimens in about half-an-hours time. Notice the sliallow- 
ness of the water and its distribution into small pools separated by himjis 
of mud. 

Fig. 3. — In draining larger ti.sheries, dugouts made from trunks 
of palm-trees are used for bailing out water. Notice the four men 
operating two dugouts. The two men near the bamboo-screen had just 
finished partitioning off a small area of the fishery. A portion of the 
extensive fishery area btdiind the bamboo -screen may also be noticeil. 

Fig. 4. Water in a large fishery has to be bailed out from several 
sides, and in each attempt a small partitioned area is drained dry. Notice 
the dry area betvi^een the tw'o bunds wdiich are holding back water at a 
much higher level. Having finished bailing of water from the position 
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shown in Fig. 3, the dugouts are now to be removed from there and 
fixed in the position of the man on the extreme left of the pictuT*e. The 
tall bamboo-screen behind the fixed bailing mechanism may also l>o 
noticed. 

Platk II. 


Mqd-fishino in: Lowkr Benoal. 

Fig. 1. — A small enclosed fishery by the side of the road at ITttarbhag. 
Notice the branches of trees stuck in the middle f)f the fishery and a 
small area enclosed on its left-hand side for bailing out water. 

Fig. 2. — The left-hand portion of the above fishery on n somewhat 
larger scale showing the nature of the scjcondary bund. Notice a piece' 
of cloth stret(;hed, like a sail, over the secondary bund. The womn»i 
is mending the bund and the man is resting for a wliile after bailing the 
water with the enamelled plafu lying on the shore. 

Fig. 3. — When a fishery is drained dry numerous small children 
work over the area, collecting fish and crabs that remain in the mud. 
Notice the earthen pot whic^h the children carry al>out with them to put 
in their catch. The man on the othe?* side of the bamboo-bridge bails 
out the water from a pit in which ho is standing. 

Fig. 4. A party of one woman and two girls (iatchiiiy^ij fish in a large 
pool n(>ar Kuriagachi (about a mile and a half from Souarpur Railway 
Station) by stooping in water and searching for fish in small holes and pits 
at the l;)o(tom witli the hand.s. Notice the large earthen pot that is kept 
floating close by for keeping the catch. (The woman in purdah is a Hindu 
widow and the two girls arc her daughters). 











Article No. 10. 


The House of Gotarzes : a chapter of Parthian 
History in the Shahnameh. 

By Sir J. C. Coyajee. 


Ill his great epic when touching all too briefly on the 
l^arthian age, Firdausi tells us with a noble ingenuousness that 
he knew nothing of the history of the Parthians except a few 
royal names : 

<0 .. aAomJ y.3^j f 

(I have heard but their names ; and have not read of them 
in the book of ‘Kings’). Nevertheless eminent historians art^ 
of opinion tliat a good deal of Partlnan history*ean be traced 
in the Shahnameh mix(‘d up with the annals of the Kaiyanian 
dynasty. It was impossible infleed to keep out th(^ glorious 
deeds of five centuries of Parthian history from the national 
annals in spite of the great reluctance of the Sassanide editors 
and collectors of the country’s trwlitions to chronicle the 
greatness of their hated |)r(‘d(‘C(*sso?'s. Tin* result has been that 
w e find Parthian kings and ]>rinces like ( hidarz ((Jotarzes), 
(Jew’ and Karen introducc^d intf» the national ej>ic as Knights 
of the round tabl(‘ of King Kaikhusrau and his ])rede(a‘ssors, 
and that we get occasional glimpses of Parthian history and 
des(a*i])tions of iinlividual Parthian ex|)loits in the midst of 
what is the general history of (|uitc other ages and dynasties. 
Kminent Iranian scholars like Marquardt, Noldeke and Her/.feld 
have hinted that it is ])ossible to trace some Partliian histor)^ 
in the great epic of Firdausi, and have gone further so far as 
to say that (Judarz (one of the heroes of the Shahnameh) 
represents the Parthian King Gotarzes J (cf. Herzfeld, /Ga/ 
Tor Von Asien, pp. 4fb47). 

Nevertheless there has been no detailed study of the topic, 
nor has it been noti(;ed that there is one G4ia[)ter ’ of the 
Shahnameh, in which we find a conimyons narration of some 
decades of Parthian history. That is the portion of the epic 
beginning with the murder of prince Farud and ending with the 
great fights of Iranians at Ladan and Hamawan and wdth 
Kamus the Kushanian, and others. It will be shown by a 
comparison of that part of the Shahnameh with narrations of 
Parthian history by classical wTiters, like Justin and Tacitus, 
that here at least Firdausi is following steadily and con- 
tinuously tlie lines of actual Parthian history in the proper 
chronological sequence and order. Fortunately the incidents 
which stand out in Firdausi’s narrative are some of the same 

( 207 ) 
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that are described by Tacitus in this connection and needless 
to say it is of supreme literary interest to compare the treatment 
of the same epic event by such masti^rs as Tacitus and Firdausi. 
But apart from such striking comparisons I rest my case on 
the chronological parallelism between the events narrated in 
the epic and the facts of Parthian history. ^ 

The (.’entrae theme of this portion of the Shahnameh. 

I invite attention to the fact that a single thread of 
narration runs through the whole portion of the Shahnameh 
v'hich W(^ are considering— and that central theme is the 
success and glorification of the house of Gudarz (Gotarzes, 
the Parthian king). Inckn^d I venture to suggest that this 
whole portion of the Persian epic is based upon the number 
of ballads celebrating the exploits of (jriidarz (Gotarzes) and 
his family. I'he narration opens with the murder of the young 
and gifted prirce Farud ; and the consequences of that tragedy 
are found to be immediately favourable to the hero Gudarz 
(iiotarzes) who is raised to the chief command in the army, 
as a consequence. 

3 j jh 

(Quickly send back Tusa ; the illustrious Gudarz should be thy 
guide in all operations.) 

We might note further that while Gudarz thus gains largely 
l)y the murder of Farud, an attempt is made in thc^ account 
to attribute the chief guilt of the murder to other noble men. 
dhen follows the struggle between the son and grandson of 
Gudarz (Gotarzes) with Palashan and hero again the house of 
Gudarz triumphs. The third phase is the fight with Tazhav ; 
and there also the whole credit is given to Bezan (a relation of 
Gudarz), who not only puts Tazhav to flight but deprives him 
of his beautiful wife Ispanoe : The bias on the side of Gudarz 
can be traced much further. For indeed all other franian 
heroes like Tusa and Fariburz are made to do nothing but 
commit blunders from the consequences of which they are saved 
by the intervention either of Gudarz or of some relation of his. 
'J'hus when Faribmz, the coramanderdn-chief, is running away 
from the battle, it is Gudarz and his party who save the 
situation as well as the national standard. 

j — -jd# f 
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<t. ^ 

3 '/ ^ J^ J^. ^ 

i Li.f;T ^LLc Ji.^y j y^y ^ 

[Fariburz fled from the centre, and so did the F\^rsiaos who 
left the field to the enemy. But when (Judarz saw this his 
heart was fired with rage ; and the old man told Bezan to ride 
towards Fariburz and to l)ring aw^ay from him the standard 
of Gaweh.] 

Nor is it enough that commanders like Tusa find Fariburz 
are made to run away while Gotarzes and his offspring are 
loft to redeem the day. The hero Gustaham is j’oseued from 
certain death by one of the house of (Totarzes more than once. 
T^hen again in the formation of the line of battle it is th(‘ house 
of (gotarzes to whi<‘h the right wing is assigned. 

On these grounds it is submitted in this ^present pax>er 
that this portion of the Shahnameh or rather of its })redecessor 
the Bastaimamcli -was based upon ballads recounting tlie 
deeds of the house of Gotarzes (Gudarz) w hich must- have been 
very j^opular in Northern Persia and ('specially in Hyreania. 
Indeed as late as the time of Firdausi we find such ballads 
relating to the house of Gotarzes still pojudarly sung and waiting 
to be taken up into historh's. For tlu' poets tell us that his 
account of the lov(>s of Bezan (a grandson of Gotarzes) and 
Manizheh was based on a ballad sung to him by a lady of his 
own family. In earlier times such ballads narrating the exploits 
of the heroes of the lino of Gotarzes must naturally liavc been 
much more common. For the tojiic of the house of (h)tarz<'s 
was indeed cme well-suited for the objects of the l)ard and th(' 
minstrels. The career of Gotarzes hiniself was sueli as (o 
apx^eal to the minstrel and to the x^oel of Fortune’s vicissitiah's 
he had the most ample share- now niling over all Iran and 
j)laying the part of a champion of Iranian patriotism against, 
pretenders supported by Rome ; at other times flying to remote 
Hyrcania and execrated as a tyrant. As a warrior lu' was groat 
and Tacitus does justice at once to Ins ' tcurihk' couragf* ’ 
(^w7mZ.s, Book XII, 14) and to the skill with wdiich Ik* turned 
tables on his all but victorious foe Garenes 1)V attacking him 
in the rear. He was obviously x)roiKl of his martial character, 
for on his coins he describes himself not only as King of Kings 
of the x^rians but as ‘ Kalymenos ’ (eliampiou and military 
factotum) of Artabanos. At least tw ice in his career ho showcxl 
himself capable of highly chivalrous conduct — first when he 
divulged to his rival Vardanes 1, a plot against the latter’s 
life and again when he spared the life of his (iefeated rival 
Meherdates. He is also one of the few^ I^irthian kings whose 
attachment and practice of the national religion has been 
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placed on record by history. Thus Tacitns speaks of the 
‘ special worship of Hercules ’ by Gotarzes. By this deity 
is no doubt intended the angel Verethraghna who was often 
described in Greek records as Hercules Artagnes (of. Tacitus, 
Annals, Book XIl, 13). 

It might be suggested further that these ballads can still 
be traced in their outlines in the epic of Firdausi. There is, 
to start with, the one relating to the tragedy of Kalat (i.e. 
the murder of Vardanes of Farud). That is followed by — 
though in noway (!onnected with -the ballad about the fight 
between Bczan and Palashan which, as we shall attempt to 
show later, refers to the struggle between the successors of 
Gotarzes with Vologeses I and which very likely led to the 
separation of Hyrcania from Parthia. Then follows another 
poem integral in itself in which celebrates Bezan’s exploits against 
Tazhav culminating in the capture of the latt(T’s beautiful 
wife. 8o far there have been only descriptions of successful 
wars. But tragedy — almost unrelieved tragedy, one might 
say, supervenes. There, for example, is the pretty liallad 
about the death of the very young boy Bahrain (of the family 
Gotarzes) who performs great exploits l)ut wdio loses his life 
ultimately in attempting to gratify a boyish whim, when he 
returned to look for a favourite wdiip on the field of battle. 
Lastly the liallads turn to the disappearance of the liouse of 
(Sotarzes wdieii the heroes fell with their faces to the foe on tlu^ 
well-stricken fields of Poshan, Ladan, and Hamaw^an. In some 
of the most beautifully tragic and pathetic verses of the great 
epic we seem to hear the echoes of tlu^ wild ac;oents of grief of 
the ballads which must have stirred the esscmtially nomadic 
and warlike heart of Parthia for centuries. There is room hen^ 
only to mention a few^ instances of these accents of passionate 
grief. Thus, 

(Such are the stn^ams of blood of the descendants of 
(Jotarzcs descending the .si<les of the mountains, that they are 
like girdles tied to the mountain-side.) 

jj 

(The gate of Gudarz stands emptied of its heroes and warriors. 
Even the stars shed tears on tlaun while in the gardens the 
roses refuse to bloom.) 

The })roofs of the hero worship with which (iotarzes and 
his family were regarded by the Parthians are not confined 
to the portion of the Shall nameh under our notice. (I say 
advisedly ‘ by the Parthians ’ — since the Sassanides were most 
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unlikely to go out of their way to do such honour to a Parthian 
prince.) For later in course of the epic we find that the 
exploits which, according to the Awesta, were performed by the 
warrior Tusa, are transferred to Gotarzes (Giidarz). Thus in 
verse 53 of the Aban Yasht w^e find the glory of vanquishing the 
swift sons of Vaisaka (i.e. the warriors Piran (ind Homan) 
ascribed to the warrior Tusa. But that honour is given in 
the Shahnameh to Gudarz (Gotarzes) and his son (Jew. This 
sort of transfer iii the face even of religious scriptures sliow's 
how strong the current of the national sentiment of Parthian ran 
in favour of the house of Gotarze?s. One wonders whether 
this attributing of the exploit of Tusa to Gotarzes was due to 
a confusion between the Turanian name Vaisaka with the 
very similar name Vasaces which was borne l)y the commander 
of cavalry in the army of Vologeses I ? lids Vasaces is 
mentione(l in Tacitus, Annals, Book XV^, 8. 14 ; and of course 
there was every probability of an eneount(T between him and 
(Jotarzes. 

Guj>akz (Gotahzks). 

Since our hypotliesis is that the portion of the Shahnameh 
which we are about to study em bodices a series of ballads 
glorifying Gotarzes and his <lynasty, we shall begin by ooinparing 
the main featurc^s of the career of Gudarz as described by the 
Shahnameh with what we know of the history of Gotarzes. 
We shall find that in Sf)ite of the mingling up of the (lOtarzes 
ballads with the saga of the round table of Kaikhusrau, tlu* 
great epic fairly reproduces the leading features of the life of 
the historicfil hero. Thus in the e})ic Gudarz is oju' of the 
leading heroes at tlie court of King Khusrau who had betai 
brought back to asccuid the throne from the wilds of Turan 
(Scythia). Similarly in history (Jotarzes figures as the 
‘ Kalymenos ’ (^L^i) or chief w arrior of King Artabanus HI. 
It is well known that this Artabanus HI hacl betm compelled 
to retire to the wilds of Hyrcania : but later with the help of 
an army of tlie Dahae and Sakae lu* came back and reascended 
the throne of Iran. 8o in the epic, Kaikhusrau is brought 
to Ii'an by (tqw, the son of Gudarz. in history it is * (h)tarz(\s 
Geopothros ’ who is the right hand man of Artabanus Hi. 
Further, as w^e shall see, in the ejiic it is Gudarz who is raist'd 
to the command of the Iranian army on the murd(‘r of Farud ; 
while as a historical fact Gotarzes was raised to throm* on the 
murder of Vardanes. We do not know' whether Gotarzes 
had any hand in the formation of the conspiracy which led to 
the murder of Vardanes ; but such a thing was not improbable ; 
and the Shahnameh might be voicing the contemporary belief 
or suspicion when it records that while quite a number of nobles 
assailed the young King Farud (Vardanes), it w^as Bizan and 
Raham (both related to Gudarz) who actually killed him. 
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History tells us indeed that Gotarzes had at the time of this 
murder retired to Hyrcania but that would not prevent some 
of his partisans and relations from taking a hand in the tragedy 
at Kalat, especially as Gotarzes was sure to benefit by it. 

Farud and Vardanes. 

With this introduction we enter on somewhat detailed 
study of the narratives of the 8hahnameh with which we are 
directly concerned and first we must take up the episode of 
Farud. The epic makes Farud a half-brother of King 
Kaikhusrau. When the latter sent an army against Turan, 
h(‘ had given express orders that the army should avoid the 
famous fortress Kalat in the north-west of Persia, which w^as 
occupied by Farud. But the general of the army, in a 
rcibellious si)irit, approaches the fortn^ss. This leads to a 
struggle with Farud who is killed by the grandson of (bidarz 
but only after his arrows have accounted for a number of 
Iranian heroes. When Kaikhusrau heard of this tragedy of 
Kalat he supersedes the general and ultimately aj)points Gudarz 
in his place (Warner 111, 83). The one person who l>enefits 
by the murder of Farud is Gudarz : Thus wc; read in the 


Shahnameh : 






j 

^ j — 





(King Kaikhusrau’s orders were to semi back the general Tusa 
in disgrace ; at the same time Gudarz is to be made the chief 
adviser in all operations, while his son Gew is to lead the van 
of the army.) 

A comparison of the Farud of the epic and Vardanes of 
history shows close striking parallel. Both are young and 
warlike princess murdered in the prime of life. In character 
they were alike, for Vardanes aroused liis nobles to conspiracy 
l)y his autocratic behaviour (Gutschmidt), while Farud too is 
represented as hot tempered and possesses a biting tongue. 
It is particularly interesting to note that the place where the 
tragedy w as enacted w^as the same both according to the epic 
and the history. Farud is killed at Kalat in North-Western 
Persia : while Vardanes, when we last hear of him before his 
assassination, is conquering the Dahae and other ‘ intermediate 
tribes ’ in the north-w^est of Persia right up to th(? river Sind 
which Gutschmidt conjectures to be the Tejend (G. 12(5 

Tacitus, Annals, XI, 10). Now’ w’e know’ from other sources 
that in these regions the most important movement of the 
day was the advance of the Tokharians in their victorious 
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career (Gntschinidt, op. cit., p. 133). It is a very significant 
detail that while according to history Vardanes was advancing 
in the lands of races like the Dahae and Tokharians, Firdausi 
expressly calls the auxiliary of Fariid, by the name of Tokhar. 
When we remember that Tokhar is not a man's name but only 
the name of a tribe, we can see that this is a "detail very 
important for the identification of the prince, which tradition 
has luckily preserved for us. From the narrative in the 
Shahnameh we infer that when Vardanes (Farud) was 
assassinated, it was his Tokharian auxiliaries alone who stood 
by him — presumably the Persian nobles being all in the 
conspiracy against the prince (Tacitus, Annals, Book XT, 10) ; 
for while the epic supplies us with numerous names of the 
assailants of the prince, the only person who assisted him is 
called l\)khar. Both j)rinces again were assassinated by dis- 
obedient Iranian nobles, it might also be added that while 
b^irud was the half-luother of King Kaikhusrau, the Vardanes 
of liistory was the half-brother of King (h)tarms. For as 
(jfUtschmidt observes, while Vardanes was the son of Artabainis 
111, (jlotarzes was in a sense an adopted son of the latter. 
Surely so many (ioincideniM's could not be fortuitous : and 
hence we can have no hesitation in identifying Farud with 
Vardanes. At any rate it cannot be seriously argued that there 
existed two I^^rsian princes with very similar names indeed, who 
were both assassinated in their early youth by rebellious nobles ; 
that both Avere killed in very nearly th(^ same locality, both 
being sujiported by Tokharian auxiliarbs against their Iranian 
assailants. 

The murder of sucli a prince as Vardanes must have (treated 
a profound ami indelible' im|)r(\ssion in Iran and it is no matter 
for surprise that the fact was registered alike by history, tradition, 
and poetry. Tlie young prince of great promise wlio had 
Avon great Aictories alike iti the West over Sehnuaa, and ov(‘r 
(iotarzes and Avho had carried Parthian powei* to its greatest 
pitch in the Xorth and West (Giitschmidt 124) was sudch^idy 
remoA^ed, The e\"ent must have attracted great attention in 
the countri(‘S of the West as well : for when the philosopher 
Philostratus was in Avant of a hero for his ncAv (Vropaedia, 
a century and a half later he selected I^hraotes or Vardaiu's 
to play that illustrious ])art. The analogy of tlu^ name 
Phraotes to the epic name of Farud is so great as to amount to 
an identification. It is an interesting speculation to account 
for the fact that Philostratus mentions and describes our hero 
Farud under two closely related and similar names — as 
Vardanes and again as Phraotes. In fact Philostratus (who 
knew Parthia and its history very well) actually makes Vardanes 
and Phraotes (which is obviously the .same name as Farud) 
contemporary rulers — the former of Parthia and the latter 
of what we might call Parthian India. T might be allowed 
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to suggest that the explanation of this procedure was the old 
hatred of the Roman for his age-long rival^ — the Parthian ; and 
1 emphasize the fact that the Emperor Caracalla, in whose time 
Philostratus was writing his historical romance, w^as particularly 
hostile to the Parthians and indeed deemed it perfectly legitimate 
to employ the most ‘ detestable treachery ’ (8ykes I, 386) in 
order to gain an advantage ov^er them. Cojisetpiently though 
a courtly philoso]>her like Philostratus would have liked to write 
a new' Cyropaedia for the benefit of ('aracalla, yet it would have 
naturally seemed to him most impolitic to select a well-known 
King of Parthia to play the part of th(> new Cyrus. Very 
discreetly and prudently then this part was assigned to a 
fictitious ' double ' of the Parthian king who w as supposed 
to be a King of India. Nor w^as there anything violent in 
this supposition ; for about this period we witness the restora- 
tion of the Persian hegemony over nearer Asia and as far as the 
valley of the Indus (Huart 109). Indeed to this restoration 
of the Parthhin hegemony the victories of V^a^danes in Ontral 
Asia, which Tacitus refers to, must have contributed materially. 
For we learn from the great Roman historian that Vardanes 
(Farud) won tribute from peopk^s from whom no Arsasid had 
W’on it before and that he subdued the intermediate tribes as 
far as the river Sindes. 


Pal ASH AN and VorxHiESKS T and 11. 

Classical historians do not supply us with the names of 
th(' sons or other desecaidants of Cotarzes. But the authority 
of tlie Shahnameh w hich assigns to him ' eighty splendid sons ’ 
is reinforced by other indications of a decisive charader. Thus 
the historian Tabari mentions one who corresponds to (kwv 
(Persian) and VVew (in Pahlavi). A grandson Bezan (Pehlevi 
Wezan) is mentioned by Firdausi, Tabari and many other Eastern 
liistorians. If 1 might be permitted a conjecture, the word 
Bezati was in its origin tlu* name of a dynasty or family, since 
it only signifies ‘ the son of Gew' (or Wew) ’. Indeed, it is 
only a Pahlavi translation of the name by wdiich (iotarzes 
in his inscription describes himself — ‘ Gcopothros (=the 
son of Gew ) 

As mentioned above, in classical history there is no express 
mention of the exploits of these descendants of Gotarzes. 
But it is significant that all through the reign of Vologeses I 
(wlio came to the throne soon after the death of Gotarzes), 
Hyrcania w^as trying to break aw^ay and to form an independent 
state and that it succeeded at last in achieving its obj(‘ct with 
the result that after a decade’s struggle Vologeses I had to 
acknowledge its independence by a treaty. We then call to 
mind that Hyrcania was in a sense identified with Gotarzes 
and his family, since both he and his grandfather used it as 
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a place of refuge whenever they were defeated and lost their 
hold over the rest of Tran. Indeed Rawlinson infers that by 
a treaty between Gotarzes and Vardanes 1, Hyrcania has been 
assigned to the former and that it was on that condition that 
the former agreed to relinquish his claims to the Parthian 
crown in favour of the latter. Putting these facts together 
one can safely infer that the rebellion in Hyrcania represented 
a civil war betwe^en tlie family of Gotarzes (which had always 
represented Hyrcania) on the one hand and the house of 
Vologeses 1 on the other. This inference is corroborated by 
the nariative in the Shahnameh wliich records the struggle 
between Jlezan and Palashan. As we have seen Bezan (in 
Pehlavi Wezan) was, at least to begin with, a generic name 
for the family of Gotarzes. The name Palashan, on the other 
iiand, is tlie T^^rsian form of the Parthian name Walagash 
(Vologeses) (cf. Justi’s iranisrhes Nmuenburh, pp. 240 and 344). 
The plural form Palashan is significant, btH'ause several sovereigns 
of the same name and family followed each ()th(;r. Thus we 
find that the Shahnameh and classical history corroborate each 
other and shed supplementary light on evt^nts. In the main 
the Shahnameh is found to be correct, though it symbolizes a 
ten years’ civil war between thc! houses of Gotarzes and 
Vologeses I by a single combat in the desert and (*nds it equally 
summarily by the (leath of Palashan. For according to most 
authorities Vologeses 1 had a long career and di(Ml a natural 
death. But tfiere are other authorities who believe that the 
long reign ascribed generally to Vologeses 1 cov(‘rs two shorter 
royal careers— one* of which might i*asily have tenninatcMl 
fatally in the c()urse of the long and bitter civil war. 

Lspaisiok ani> Zenohia. 

Tlie next Parthian episode in the* ShaJniamch is the defeat 
of Tazhav liy Bezan. 14ie latter pursijcs his opponent, Ta/hav 
who made a noble effort to take away and save liis wife Jspanoe 
with him on his horse. After a gallant effort, however, he was 
compelled by circumstances to It'ave his wift‘ to lun* fate. I 
beg leave to quote the e])isode of the flight of i'azhav as 
translated from the 8liahnameh by the Warn(*rs : 

He urged his steed toward the castle-gate, 

Pursued thus by Bizhan at lightning syie.od, 

And, w hen he heard the castle, Ispanwi 
Came wailing with her face suffused w ith tears, 
xArid cried out loudly to him : ‘ O Tazhav ! 

Where are thy host, thy mettle, and thy might 
That thou shouldst turn thy back iqion me thus, 

And leave me in this castle shamefully i 
Give me a seat behind thee ; let me not 
Be left inside the castle for the foe.' 
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The heart of proud Tazhav was set on fire, 

And his cheeks flamed. She mounted swift as wind 
Behind him on his steed and clasped his waist. 

He rushed along like dust with Tspanwi ; 

They made toward Tiiran. The charger sped 
Awhile till man and beast were both fordone, 

And then Tazhav addressed his handmaid, saying : — 

‘ () my fair mate ! here is a grievous case ! 

My charger is exhausted with this work, 

Foes are behind, in front is a ravine, 

And though we race Bizhan some distance yet 
Still they will have their will of us at last ; 

So as they are not enemies to thee 
Remain behind while I urge on my horse.' 

Then Ispanwi alighted from the steed : 

Tazhav’s face was all tears at losing her, 

Yet sped he on to reach Afrasiyab. 

This is a beautiful piece of poetic description from the 
great epic. But the poetic incident finds such a wonderfully 
close parallel in an actual event from contemporary Parthian 
history recorded by Tacitus that identity of the two episodes 
becomes most probable. Let us remember, again, that in- 
ferentially from Firdausi’s account the incident occurred dining 
the reign of Vologeses I, since its hero is again the same Bezan 
who was the foe of Palashan (Vologeses). According to Tacitus 
also {Annals, Book XII, 51), the event happened in the time 
of Vologeses 1. Tlie names of the Inxsbands are indeed diffment ; 
Firdausi calls him by the name of Tazhav, while he is called 
Rhadaniistus in Tacitus. On the other hand, the names of 
the heroines are not very different — being Zenobia in the Annals 
of Tacitus, and Ispanoc in the Shahnameh. It is difficult at 
least to believe that in the reign of the same prince Vologeses 
T, two incidents of so singular a character and remarkable in 
their resemblance to each other took place as are recorded in 
the two great authors. It is such a rare treat to compare the 
treatment of the same incident by masters like Firdausi and 
Tacitus that I quoted the translation of tht^ relevant paragraph 
from Tacitus by Church and Brodribb : 

‘ Rhadamistus had no means of escape but in the swiftness 
of the Jiorse which bore him and his wife away. Pregnant as 
she was, she endured, somehow or other, out of fear of the 
enemy and love of her husband, the first part of the flight, 
but after a while, when she felt herself shaken by its continuous 
speed, she implored to be rescued by an honourable death from 
the shame of captivity. He at first embraced, cheered, and 
encouraged her, now admiring her heroism, now filled with a 
sickening apprehension at the idea of her being left to any man's 
mercy. Finally, urged by the intensity of his love and familiarity 
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with dreadful deeds, he unsheathed his scymitar, and having 
stabbed her, dragged her to the bank of the Araxcs and com- 
mitted her to the stream, so that her very body might be swept 
away. Then in headlong flight he hurried to Iberia, his ancestral 
kingdom. Zenobia meanwhile (this was her name), as she yet 
breathed and showed signs of life on the cairn waiter at the 
river’s edge, was perceived by some shepherds, who inferring 
from her noble appearance that she was no base-born woman, 
bound ui> her wound and applied to it their rustic remedies. 
As soon as they kneAv her name and her adventure, they 
conveyed her to the city of Artaxata, whence she was conducted 
at the public charge to 'Tiridates, who received her kindly and 
treated her as a royal person.’ 

The ballad oe Bezan and Menizkh. 

A critic might well raise the objc^ction that according to 
Tacitus the heroine Zenobia as woll as her husband Rluulamistus 
l)elonged to Armenia ; that the incident of the ‘ flight of th(‘ 
two occurred in Armenia, and finally that w(^ have so far given 
no proof that the liouse of Gotarzes was in any way (uainected 
with that country. To these queries the reply might bo madi^ 
that abundant proof can be furnished from the Shslinarneh 
and other soiirc<\s of the? ])art taken by Bezaj] (des(;endants of 
(lew, the house of Gotarzes) in the affairs of Armenia., in the 
first place reference might be made to the ballad of Bezan and 
Menizch incorporated in the Shalmarneh. Following the usiial 
convention in that epic (in which ^Vfrasyab is made the general, 
and sole adversary of all Knights of the round table) Alenizeh 
is represimted as the daughttM* of that I’uraniaii king. As a 
matter of fact, as Justi has shown, Meiiizeh is the feminini^ 
form of the Parthian name Manec. Noav a Parthian of that 
name held command for the Parthian king in Armenia and 
defeated the famous Roman general ('orbiik^ (cf. Tacitus, 
Annah, Book XV, 2-4). What is again most important foi* 
our purpose and for the history of the house of (lotarz<NS is 
that this noble man JMaiiec lived in the time of King Vologeses 1 
and it was this king who carried on (what Tac;itus calls) ' the 
old feud ’ with the house of Gotarzes. Here is a reference 
which might be said to give something like a date to thi^ 
happenings which have been poetized in the ballad of 
Bezan and Menizeh. The presence of a noble of th<? nam(' 
of Manec in Armenia, and the existence of constant civil 
wars among Parthian nobles sets just the scene required for 
such occurrences as are sung in the ballad. There is nothing 
improbable in the son of a Parthian Montague (Bezan) falling 
in love with the daughter of a Capulet of the same race (Manec, 
the father of the fair Menizeh) and of being taught in his hours 
of imprisonment that ‘ love is too rough, too rude, too 
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boisterous There is also the ancient tradition which lingered 
in Armenia that Bezan (of the house of Gotarzcs) was imprisoned 
for his love of Menizeh in a cave at the place called Phyatkaran 
in that country — a tradition of which we learn from Mose’s 
Geography. Nor does even this exhaust the proof of the 
activity of Bezan in Armenia. The Shahnameh begins the 
episode by observing that King Kaikhusrau had deputed 
Bezan to relie v^e the people of Arman (Armenians) from the 
inroads of wild boars. Moreover, the companion of Bezan’s 
adventures in the ballad bears the name of (Jiirgin (Warkaina 
in Pehlevi). Now a reference to this name in Justi’s Namenbuch 
will show how often it was borne by princes and nobles of old 
Iberia and Armenia. Indeed it is very remarkable how names 
of the house of (iotarzes — particularly those of Gew, Gurazeh, 
and Bezan have lingered among the noble houses of Georgia 
and Ibei’ia almost up to our own days. 

Tliese very names were used, even in South Russia for 
some centuries. I emphasize this in order to show the general 
and long cohtiniUHl pojiularity of the legends of th(‘ house of 
Gotarzes in Northern Iran and adjacent (u)untries like Armerua, 
since it is poj)ular legends which arc^ oftcui the sources of current 
names. 


Dl^CIilNE OF THE HOUSE OF GoTAKZES. 

That national tradition and miustrcdsv which extolled 
so well the exploits of the liouso of Gotarzes did not fail to 
gild its abrupt decline, even though classical history has failed 
to giv'e us any direct description of it. Neverthelt\ss, we get 
some hints even from Roman historians of great nomadi(i 
movements whi(;h were bound to prove v(u\y prejudicial to the 
house of Gotarz(\s which ruled over Hyrcaiiia. It is very 
significant that th(^ house of Gotarzes suddenly disappinirs from 
view in Parthian history as left to us In classical historians, nor 
are we left (juite without any clue as to the cause of this 
catastroplu'. in the reign of Vologeses I, Parthia, Minlia, and 
Arm('nia as w('ll as the N(^ar Rast weix^ overrun by nomads 
like the Alani from the hkist coast of the ('aspian and. by the 
Kushans who were driving the Tokharians before them 
(Gutschmidt, pp. 133-«17, Rawlinson Parthia, pp. 294-6, Sykes, 
Vol. I, p. 379). As regards the Alani it has been supposed 
that tluar intervention was invited by the Hyrcanians them- 
selves. But the Kushan and other nomadic invasions were of 
a different character, and it seems most probable that the 
house (^f Gotarzes suffered severely in the struggle which must 
have taken |)lace. Hyrcania, it is true, continued an independent 
exist(Mice for decades, since it sent an embassy to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius about the year 155 A.D. (Gutschmidt, p. 134). 
But wi' hear no more of the house of Gotarzes. 
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What we can thus merely conjecture from our knowledge 
of classical history and of Kushan invasions is amply described 
in the Shahnameh. There we have poetic descriptions of the 
heavy losses sustained by the family of Gotarzes in the course 
of wars with Kamus, the Kushan chief and other Turanian 
chiefs. Of course in the Shahnameh all invasions from Central 
Asia are attributed to the instigation of King Afrasyab. But 
the descriptions in the Shahnameh leave us in no doubt about 
the vast and mixed nomad army of Kushans and other races 
which rushed down on the North and West of Parthia. TIhj 
passage from Firdausi dealing with flescription of the allied 
and mixed nornads has hem so well- translated by the Warners 
that 1 beg leaver to ({uot(‘ from their version.: 

^ ^ 

3<!1/ ^ S 

^ J 3 3 y y 

y J y j y^ ^ 

‘The mighty Rustam climbed the lieights to view 
I'he Khan and artny of Turan ; he saw 
A host so mighty that the sea of Rum 
Seemed l)ut a lump of wax (^omjmnHl to them ! 

TIk' troops wt‘re from Kashan and Shakn and Wahr\ 
With divei's c;oats of mail and divers helms, 

Troo|)s from Chaghan and Chin, Saklab and Hind, 
Gahan and Rum, Sind and the liidus-banks. 

In (‘\'ery quarter tliere were alien tongues, 

Strange flags and meats ! ' 

A great compliment is paid in the P(U'sian epic to the 
leader of the Kushans. 

y'3^-! h j 

jjycj y ^ y yy^ 

y j y y"^*^ j 

‘ About Kamus himself we cannot speak, 

For we have had no means of seeing birr]. 

He is a Tr(?e whose Fruits are mace and sword, 

And, though the clouds rained stones upon his head, 

He w'ould not flee from elephants of war : 

His head is full of wrreak, his heart of strife.' 
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Nor is the actual course which the Kushan’s invasion 
followed historically in various directions left obscure in the 
topic. For, as their leader says : 


y. jv 

^ ^ y 

^yL—Ublj ^ Jjllj 

0 * 7 ^ j j 

o'jj y ^ 


yh 

^ (^y c/.^ 

^LL«Jjl^ jj jfd 

f-y JyJ y ^yrf 

cj^y^ jy^j j j ^iv 

^l*u jJU) JyJ ^y 3 y 


' Then will T ])art our army into three, 

And darken the Irariian monarch’s day. 

I v'ill dispatch one army unto Balkh, 

And make day bitter to the Iranians, 

Another to Kabulistan and bring 
Kabul the ashes of Zabulistan, 

And lead the third compact of mighty Turkmans 
And Lions ’gainst Iran. I will spare none. 

Not women, little children, young or old, 

But overthrow Iran, both field and fell. 

May not a hand or foot be left to them ! ’ 


It was in such struggle with the nomadic invasion that the 
great catastrophe of the house of Gotarzes happeiuHl : 


J J=>/ } ^ yj—f j-ls- 

t>ji — k.1 y^^ ^ *-5^'*^ ^ y 

' The portal of the palace of Gudarz, 

Son of Kishwad, is void of men of war 
And chiefs. The very stars are wailing them, 

The rose no longer groweth in the garden. 

The world through them is filled with dust and blood.’ 


CffRONOLOOICAL PaBAIXELISM . 

Finally we might proceed to give a brief and convenient 
summary of the chronological parallelism between the narrative 
in the Shahnameh and the sequence of events in Parthian 
History. 
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Parthian history. 

Vardanes assassinated (45 A.D.). 

Reign of Gotarzes (51 A.D.). 

Reign of Vologeses I and civil 
wars in Parthia (A.D. 51-75). 

(The flight of Rhadamistus 
and the capture of his wife 
Zenobia A.D. 51 ?) 

Invasion of Parthia by the 
Alani and the Kushans. 


Narrative of Shahnameh. 

Death of Farud. 

Gudarz made commander. 

Bezan’s combats with Pala- 
shan. 

(Tazhav is pursued and de- 
prived not his wife Ispanoe.) 

The battles of Ladan and 
Hamawan ; the war of 
Kamus the Kushani. 


Obviously the parallelism of history and epic is very (dose 
chronologically and such substantial parallelism strongly con- 
firms our identificati(^n of particular heroes and incic louts of 
the epic with those of history. 


AnaUMKNT FROM THE METHODS Oh' WARFARE. 

Another corroborative argument for our view (that in 
the episodes in question we are dealing with Parthian history) 
is to be found in the methods of warfare em|)loycid. The 
accounts of fighting are highly realistic and give excellent 
exampl(\s of archery and cavalry engagements — aspects of war 
in which the Parthiaris excelled. They conventions and fictions 
of fighting which Firdausi observes in other parts of the epic 
are dropped here. I^lsewhere the whcjle (jourse of war is made 
to depend upon a single combat in which the Iranian hero — 
be it Rustam or Kershasp infallibly kills his opf)onent with a 
stroke of sword (3r mace and the victory is won : not so in the 
episodes with which we are concerned. There, to take but otm 
example, one Iranian hero after another is unh(Hsed or disabled 
by the well-directed arrows of Farud (Vardanes). »lust so we 
can imagine that the historical Vardanes Tuust have faced the 
attack of the nobles who had conspired against him and must 
have brought down several of them by his skilful archery before 
he was overpowered. Let us glance next at the combat between 
Bezan and Palashan. Here again we seem to hav^e before us a 
typical case of a cavalry raid and a sudden encounter and clash 
between two mounted bodies. The spirited passage in the 
Shahnameh is well-translated by the Warners : 
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‘ Now Palashari, who had brought down a deer, 

Was roasting some kabab upon a fire, 

And eating with his bow upon his arm, 

The while his horse was ranging free to graze 
It saw afar the charger of Bizhan, 

Neighed loudly, and ran in ; so Palashaii 
Knew that a horseman came })repared for fight, 

And shouted to Bizhan.’ 

Finally, we come to the great struggles at Ladan and 
Haniawan with the allied nomads from Tartary and Central 
Asia. Here, again, the accounts of warfare in the Shahnameh 
are highly realistic and there is a very and exact pointing of 
the rniglii of the allied nomads advancing on Persia and the 
maiKcuvres and shifts to which the Iranian army facing them 
had to r(\sort. Thus we find Faribnrz. the Iranian general, 
resorting to a truce in order to gain time. Not succeeding in 
this the Iranians retire and fortify themselves on Mount 
Hama wan and thence attern])t night attacks on the foe. In a 
word, in the? episodes with which we are dealing, th(‘ usual poetic 
conventions ar<‘ laid aside and the Iranians (Parthians in this 
case) on the oiu' hand and the nomads on the other are 
unmistakably realistic and life like. 

Causes oe the i nrivali.ed pofulakttv ov the house of 

(ioTAHZES IN PaRTHIA. 

The last problem which we shall discuss in the present 
paper is this : 1 k)w can we account for the unrivalled ]>opularit\’ 
of the house of (h)tarz<ss in the whole range of Partiiian heroes 
and priiK’Cs ^ Parthia produced many ])riiices far more emimait 
than (lotarzt^s. There is, for example, Mithradates II who saved 
Parthia and expaiKhnl it by the crushing defeats which he 
inflicted on the Sakae. There was Orodes I in Avhose time 
Crassus was defeati‘d and slain. There was prince Paesaus 
who conquered 8yria and f^hrates IV’^ who withstood and drove 
back Mark Anftmy. Yet noiu'. of them are remembercfl in 
the national epic. While they are utterly forgotten, to 
(jiotaizes, and his family are devoted hundreds of pages in the 
iShahnameh ; and yet, in the opinion of an able historian like 
Rawlinson, the civil wars waged by Ootarzes and his successors 
were a main factor in the decline of Parthia. 

We have seen already how many episodes in the Shahnameh 
are devoted to the house of (lotarzes. Let us tioav contrast 
with the slight mention made of some other Parthian heroes in 
tho great epic. It might be mentioned that the only sequential 
narration of exploits among the Parthian notabilities is reserved 
for the house of (lotarzes — the others being given, so to say, 
only an occasional look in. Tlius the claims of the great house 
of Karen which not only upheld Parthian monarchy but pro- 
duced some of the finest heroes of the Sassanian age could not 
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be entirely overlooked in the Shalinameh. But, as we have 
said, the mention is brief and occasional. A Karen is mentioned 
in the age of Minochihr and his successors and others in the 
ages of 8hax)or 11, Yczdegenl 1, Bahrain Gor. The virtues of 
a 8okhra or Sufrai are mentioned under kings Peroz and Kol)ad. 
And if the house of Karen had to be content with occasional 
mention, other families could not expect more. Th(‘ famous 
house of Mihraii comes into view only now and tlicn in the 
persons of Milad and of Gurgin ; even of such j>romineiic(' it 
owed a great proportion to its feud with the house of (iotaizes. 
As for the other great Parthian house of 8uren, which counted 
in its genealogy, several king makers as well as the great g(‘neral 
who defeated Crassiis, it is unrepresented in the Shahnameh, 
except by the traitor Mahoi 8uri who betrayed the last 
Sassa ni a 1 1 monarch . 

But wliile the house of Gotarzes had the good fortune 
to secure the lion’s share of poc^tic fame in the national e|>ic, 
it received something like apotheosis in religious wprks like the 
Dadistan-i-Dinik. There its ancestor Gew is mentioned as one 
of the heroes who will assist in the work of inaugurating the 
millennium (\V(‘st, PiMevi Te:rLs, 11, 7S). 

How then can we account for the j)re-eminen(;e accorded 
to the house of Gotarzes both in the national ej)io as w ell as in 
religious tradition i A conjectural reply is alone possible 
under the circumstances, but a comprehensive study of the 
history of Gotarzes and his family does suggest some considera- 
tions very relevant to the matter. One gre^at title of Gotarzes 
and his descendants to great national gratitude and historical 
re[)utation was its successful assertion of the independence of 
the Hyrcanian nation against Parthia after a long j)eriod of 
dependence. They not only secured its indej>endence but 
obtained for it an international recognition as we learn fi'om 
the embassies sent by it to Rome. 

A still greati^r and intleed indisputable title of the house of 
(TJotarzes to epic renown was the gallant resistance which 
it offenHl to tlie flood of Kushan and other nomadic invaders. 
As the Shahnameh ref^eatedly asserts, the liouse of Gotarzes 
lost most of its memi)ers in fighting for Iran against these 
nomads. Obviously its great sacrifices saved the situation, 
for both Parthia and Hyrcania escaped the fate which the 
nomads dealt out to other countries of the iSiear Fkist. For 
about 40 A.D., Kudschala-Kara-Kadphises 1 had consolidated 
the Kushan states ; w hile under his son Wima-Kadphises I L th(i 
Kushan pow er stretched from Central Asia to Benares and (Rijrat 
on the South. The Western Satrapies and South-West Seistan 
were overwhelmed (Goetz, Epochen der Jiidischen Kultur, j). 144). 

vSuch was the danger against which the house of Gotarzes 
had to strive — in some sort of collaboration, of course with 
the main Parthian Kingdom. 
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An additional factor must be taken into account which 
contributed to the glorification of the house of Gotarzes. As 
Dr. Gray (of Columbia University) has pointed out it was in 
the East and North of Iran that the religious tradition of 
Zoroastrians was formed. As a result, Median and Parthian 
kings, provided they struck the popular imagination sufficiently, 
had a chance of receiving apotheosis ; but not one of the 
Achaemenid or Sassanide kings from the West could aspire to 
it. I have attempted to show in my paper on ‘ Azi Dahaka 
in History and Legend ’ ^ that it was King Huwakhshatara 
(Cyaxaresj of Media who was apotheosized as Hushedar, one 
of the leading heroes of the Iranian millennium. He owed 
this greatness to his conquest of Nineveh and his success in 
meeting the great Scythian incursion of his day. It might be 
conjectured that the apotheosis of the hero Gew (of the family 
of Gotarzes) was to some extent due to the brave opposition 
which he and his family offered to the Kushan and other nomadic 
invasions of their time. 

it is necessary to add a word regarding the artistic (dfect 
upon the Iranian e|)OS of the grafting of the history of the Parthian 
house of Gotarzes upon the much older legemd of Kai 
Khusrau which goes back to the age of the Awesta. To put 
the matter (piite briefly, from the historical point of view, the 
result was ho|)eiess entanglement and eonfusioji of accounts 
belonging to widely different y)eriod. But from the artistic 
point of view the result has been unexpectedly brilliant — thanks 
to the consummate skill both of Firdausi and of the earlier 
baUad -mongers on whose composifions he drew. In the first 
place, flesh and blood was added to the meagre outlines of the 
wars of Kai Khusrau with which the Awesta had supplied 
posterity. The void loft by the AwcvSta was filled up with stirring 
events from Parthian history. The bards and admirers of the 
Parthian dynasti(\s and families were also gratified by the fact 
that the glory and ex])loits of these houses were clothed in the 
halo and prestige of an indefinitely remote past. We, too, have 
reason to be gratified as lovers of poetry ; for the piling up 
of the tragedy of the house of Gotarzes on that of Siyawasli 
and his great son has called out the full genius and pow’^ers of 
Firdausi and his nameless predecessors and . has given them a 
task of immense poetic possibilities. The national poetic genius 
was beautifully aclapted to the treatment and tracing of vendettas 
and tragedies; and the mixing up of knightly exploits, tragic 
events and stem vendettas of the houses of Kai Khusrau and 
Gotarzes furnished the bards wdth a milieu in w})ich they could 
revel and an atmosphere in which the brightest as well as the 
most sombre colours could be employecl alternately to the 
greatest artistic advantage. 

A Vol. XXVI, 1930, page 467. 
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The Sraosha Yasht : its place in the History of 

Mysticism. 

By Sir J. C. Coyajee. 

In some earlier papers which 1 read before this Society 1 
have attempted to trace the interrelations and parallelisms 
of the legends and cults of old Iran and China. In the present 
paper I shall endeavour to show how closely intertwined are the 
roots of the venerable mystic systems of the two countries. 
Inter alia it will appear how little ground there is for the belief 
that the development of Hufism was not influenced by m^’^stic 
tradition of old Persia. Indeed even in an earlier paper of 
mine reference was made to one of the eternal symbols of eastern 
mysticism and there was shown the connection .between the 
Sin-Mereg of the Bahrain Yasht, the ‘ Sien-Ho ’ of the Taoist 
symbolism and the \inqd of Sufism. I'he Bahram Yasht and 
other Yasht contains much plant and bird symbolism which is 
of great significance in the evolution of Mysticism, e.g. the 
raven, the phcomx, and * the tree of all remedies But the 
Sraosha Yasht, 1 submit, stands highest in the old Iranian 
presentation of mysticism, inasmuch as it deals exclusively 
and pretty fully with problem of problems of mysticism — the 
nature and aspects of perfect saintship. An attempt will be 
made here to discuss the interrelations of the mystical* aspect 
of the Sraosha Yasht with the Taoist system on the one hand 
and with Sufi doctrines on the other. The analogies of the old 
Zoroastrian mysticism (as represented in the Sraosha Yasht) 
to the Taoist teaching will be found to l>o of great interest ; 
and so will also be the anticipations of Sufism to be met with 
in that Yasht. 

Kegarding the exact position occupied by Sraosha in the 
heavenly host there has been and there is room for much 
speculation. He is not one of the Archangels, though he is 
admitted to participation in the Council of the Archangels 
(cf. Jackson, The Iranian Religion, p. 40), Nor is he an angel 
in the sense of being assigned the guardianship of any of the 
various elements in the world (/6., 47). Yet according to the 
Pahlavi texts he is * the Salar-i-daman-i-Hormazd ’ ‘ the 
leader of the creation of God In the Gathas he is put even 
side by side with Kshathra, or the Dominion of God. Spiegel 
has regarded him as a god of light ; and Tiele considered him 
to be the personified abstraction of obedience. Dr. Jackson 
felicitously reconciles the main points of view by calling 8raosha 
‘ a sort of priest-god, an embodiment of the divine service * 
(76., p. 59). With all deference I propose to follow this idea of 

( 225 ) 
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Dr. Jackson a little further and to designate Sraosha as ‘ the 
saint-god ’ or ‘ as the spirit or genius of saintship At 
any rate we shall adopt this idea as a working hypothesis for 
our study and see how it will fit in with the descriptions of 
Sraosha to be found in the Yasht called after his name. But 
first let us paraphrase a little the title ‘ saint-god ’ which we 
have just adopted. In the history of theology, the priest - 
god or saint-god has always had a double aspect. He is some- 
times the god merging into the man and the saint. On other 
occasions he is the saint (priest) merging into god head, and 
that is surely the objective of all systems of mysticism, for no 
system of mysticism can separate th(^ perfect saintship from 
god head. The perfect saint is in a sense also admitted to the 
counsel of Archangels ; he is a * priest-god ’ ; he is also the 
‘ leader of the Divine creation ’ : and it is the spirit of saintship 
which in its eternal vigils ‘ guards the sl(*eping world ’ : and 
the Sraosha Yasht emphasizes all these aspects. 

«' 

Auodk and Locality AssKJNin) to Sraosha. 

We shall begin by examining the locality assigned by 
Zoroastriaii mysticism to this * priest-god ’ or * genius of 
saintship and compare this locality with the situation 
assigned to the highest mystic? power or entity' in other systems 
of Mysticism. We get our answc^r from Yasna 57 wliere Sraoslia 
is assigned a victorious house on the highest mountain top 
that of the Haraiti Bareza — a house ’ which is self-lighted from 
within 'and dc?cked with stars on the outside? The Ka.shna 
Yasht identifies the mountain as the one round which the Sun, 
Moon, and vStars revolve ( Yt., 12. 25). Fortunately, through the 
version of Nairyosang, the traditional view of the position of 
the Haraiti Bareza is known to us. Nairyosang confidently 
identifies that mountain with Mount Mem and thus the A vesta 
and traditicuis place the location of Sraosha by the Polar axis. 
The identification of the Haraiti Bareza and Merii was most 
probably based upon the belief in the Yashts that the sun and 
stars rcivolve round the former and the similar belief held about 
Mt. Meru in the Indian epics (cf. Hopkyns, Epic Mythology, 
p. 10). It might be added that in the Indian epics Mt. Meru 
is self-luminous just as the house of 8raosha on the Haraiti 
Ber<?za is said to be self-luminous. Again, while in the Awesta 
the spirit of saintship in the person of Sraosha is located by 
the polar axis (round which the sun and stars revolve) in the 
Indian epic the seven Devarshis headed by Vasishtha ‘ have 
their rising and setting as stars on Meru in the North ’ (Hopkyns, 
op, rit., pp. 181-182). We see thus already a confirmation 
from comparative Mythology of the hypothesis with which 
we started that of identifying Sraosha with the genius of 
saintship. 
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It is here too that we get our first parallel from Taoist 
conceptions of the genins of saintship ; for the Taoists also 
make tlie region of the Pole-star the location of such saintly 
genius. Thus we read in the Taoist tract called the ‘ Thai- 
shang ’ that ‘ there are also the spirit-rulers in the three pairs 
of the Thai stars of the Northern Bushel ' (i.e. the Great Bear) 
(cf. SJi.E., Vol. 40, p. 230). The idea of the mountain as 
found in the Haraiti B('reza is also found among the Taoists 
for the Thai stars are called a mountain (S.B.K., Vol. 39, 
p. 167). Indeed the reaching of the summit of saintship by 
any one is described as having attained the North Pole. Thus 
(’hwang-tse observes that Vu-( -hiang got the Tao and ‘ by 
it was set on the North Pole ' (S.B.E., Vol. 39, p. 245). Again 
as regards the well-known ' (Uassic of the Pi\'ot of the »Jade 
it is observed t}^at its object is to teach men to discipline and 
refine their spirit and the name of the classic has been illustrated 
by referring to the North Star which is (tailed ‘ the Pivot of the 
sky revolving in its place and carrying round witl^ it all other 
heavenly bodies ’ (cf. S.B.E., Vol. 40, j). 265). Here we have the 
parallel to the Awesta idea of ‘ Sun, Moon, and Stars going rountl 
the Haraiti Bereza \ 

Here also vvx* come upon the first traces of the influence 
of old Persian mysticism upon the Sufi doctrines. For the 
idea of the connection of the genius of saintship with the North 
Pole which we have traced in Sraosha Yasht and in the Taoist 
texts is also strongly emphasized in the Sufi system. There 
the great saint of any particular age is called the Qutb (the 
Pole). This conception runs through the whole literature of 
Sufism. As the Sufi system developed mainly in Iraq and 
Khorasan which are provinces of Persia it is far more jiroliable 
that it w^as influenced by Iranian concepts about the nature of 
saintship though of course the influence of Taoism cannot bo 
neglected. In this connection it is to be noted that the Sufi 
doctrine of saintship was perfecte<l by Hakim Tirmidhi (cf. 
Nicholson’s Translation of the Kashf al-Mahjub, p. 210) and that 
Tirmidh was situated in Central Asia — the common focus of 
Iranian and Taoist mysticism. 

The above consideration and some others wdiich we shall 
presently adduce make it almost certain that the Sufi doctrine 
of Saintship ( ) was formed to a considerable extent 

under Iranian and Taoist influences. Lc^t us take another 
important instance of this form what might be called the 
numerology of the Sufi doctrine of saintship. Thus we are told 
in the Kashf al-Mahjub (Nicholson’s Translation, pp. 213-214) 
that in any age there is a certain number and hierarchy of 
saints. ' Of those who have powx^r to loose and to bind there 
are 300 called Akhyar, and forty called Abdal, and seven 
called Abrar, and three called Nuquaba and one called Qnth ’ 
(or Pole-star). With this let us compare the numerical 
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configuration of the ancient mystical Chinese hall of Ming-tang 
which formed the Chinese conception of mystical hierarchy. 
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We shall see that the numerology here corresponds exactly 
in every detail to that of the 8ufi doctrine of saints. We note 
in the plan of the Ming- tang that the head or chief pontiff of 
mysticism jrepresentcd by the number ‘ one ’ is placed in 
the due north and that number represents the Qutb (or North 
Pole of the Sufis). The numbers 3 and 7 are ranged on the 
right and the left of this chief figure. We remember that in 
the Sufi doctrine of saints these numbers represent the Nuqaba 
and the Abrar respectively. If we add up the numbers on 
the periphery of the figure we get (4 + 3 + 8-fl -f64*7 42 + 9) =40 
which is the number of the Abdal. If we multiply inter se 
the numbers on each side of the square and add them we get 
the number of the Akhyar. Thus (4x9x2)-f(2x7x6)4 
(6 X 1 X 8) -f (4 X 3 X 8) = 300. There remain the number of 
Awtads, viz. 4 which is got by taking the number of the five 
polar mounts and deducting one for the North Pole which 
has been counted already. For a good discussion of the palace 
of Ming-tang I would refer the reader to Marcel Granet’s 
‘ Danses et Legendes de la Chine Ancienne, pp. 116-118’. 

Having now' envisaged the self -illuminated and star- 
sj3angled ‘ house of Sraosha ’ as well as the Chinese mystical 
‘ palace of Ming-tang ’ (as places in which the genius of saintship 
is enthroned in the North) we have to find a parallel in the 
Siifi system. This imrallel is interesting enough, as we have 
here an Arabian contribution in the shape of a tent. The 
Qutb (or Pole) is tliere in the centre to support the tent while 
on four sides are the four AwtM (literally pegs of the tent). 


Sraosha as worshipper of the two producers and 

PRESERVERS. 

From the locality of this genius of saintship we turn to 
its functions. And the very first function ascribes to Sraosha 
in his Yasht renders certain the intermingling of the Iranian 
and Taoist conceptions of saintship. In 57, I, 2 we 

read of Sraosha being the first to worship the not only Ahura 
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Mazda and the Amcsha Spentas but also ' the two protectors 
and creators who created all creation That passage has balBed 
commentators and can only make sense if we accept the help 
of the Taoist doctrine of the Yin and the Yang as the two 
creators ; for obviously we cannot imagine Sraosha as worship- 
ping Ahura Mazda and Ahriman. According to' the Taoists 
all things are produced by the Yin and the Yang reflecting 
light on each other, covering each other and regulating each 
other {S.B.E,, Vol. 40, p. 128), aiul so the Yin and Yang con- 
stitute ‘ the two producers The Yin and Yang are in fact 
the two-fold states of the primary ether Vol. 40, p. 47), 

and the duty and delight of the perfect man is in contemplating 
the play of the Yin and Yang. Tt is in this sense only that 
we have to interpret the particular passage in the Sraosha 
Yasht for, as the ' priest-god ’ or ‘ genius ^of saintship ’ it 
is the task of Sraosha to watch the interplay of controlling 
forces like the Yin and Yang. The place given to the * two 
producers and protectors ’ in the particular se(;tion of the 
Sraosha Yasht deserves to be studied in order to get any exact 
idea of their nature. The ‘ two producers ’ are x>laced not only 
after Ahura Mazda but after the Amcsha Spentas and so they 
can only be regulative forces of nature jmrallel and similar 
to the Yin and Yang. Tt is interesting also to note the 
parallelism of the. order of xvorship mentioned in the Sraosha 
Yasht and that wdiich according to Ssema Tsien was observed 
by the ancient Em|)erors of China. Tlie Yasht puts Ahura 
Mazda first, then introduces the Amesha 8pentas and finally 
brings in the two (?ontrolling forces. In the same way the 
old Emperors of (Tiina worshipped first the Ijord of Heaven, 
then the Lords of Earth and War, and after then the lords 
of the Yang and Yin operations (see jS.B.E,, Vol. 39, p. 41, 
note 1). In this connection it is interesting to note that 
according to Taoist traditions the (Jreat Bear controls Yin 
and Yang and we have already noted the connection of Sraosha 
with the regions of the Polar Star and Great Bear. 

On account of the very strict monotheism bi 

Islam no direct emphasis could be laid by the Sufis upon 
regulating forces like Yin and Yang. But it w^as not possible 
to shut out such speculation entirely, for dualism might almost 
be said to form a category of religious psychology. The 8uft 
writers have many doctrines which assume the Yin and Yang 
theory. Thus Jalaluddin Rumi observes (290) : 

^2^ j li 


^ 
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[The sky keeps wandering (revolving) about the earth, just 
as men go about their occupations for the sake of their wives. 
Now this earth acts like a wife and exerts itself to bear children 
and to nurse them. Consequently, Oh wise man, you must 
consider the sky and the earth as intelligent beings. If these 
two lovers (the sky and the earth) do not enjoy each other, 
why do they stick to each other like man and wife T] 

This is almost a rendering of the view of the Taoist 
philosophers who re^garded heaven and earth as the principles 
of Yin and Yang. Thus Chang Heng statt^s : ‘ Heaven has 
its substance in Yang, therefore it is round and thereby moves. 
Earth has its substance in Yin, therefore it is flat and thereby 
motionless. The moved pours out and fecundates, the unmoved 
contracts and breeds ’ (A. Forke, lkor/(/-rowrcp//o/f of the 
(Jiinese, pp. 176-177). In fact heaven and Earth symbolized 
Yin and Yang in all Taoist and Confucian literature. 

• SUAOSliA AS RKLKJIOTTS TEACHER. 

The Sraosha V^isht puts a gn'at em))hasis upon the 
capacity of the priest-god as a teacher of religion and as a 
repository of sound theological doctrine. He is the first reciter 
and student of the five Oathas {Yasna, 57, 111, 8). He \^'ields 
as his Avea])on the prayer AhuTui-Vairya and the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti and the Fsusb Manthra. But besides this religious 
equipment as the Sraosha Yasht tells us the Creator ajid tlK^ 
Archangels come forward to bear \^itness to the correctness 
of the (loctrine taught by Sraosha. Obviously if Sraosha was 
only conceived as an angel it would be irrelevant to emphasize^ 
soundness of doctrine. No one ever sus])ected an angel of 
heretical leanings or of unsound doctrine. It is only since 
Sraosha is also a representativ^e of the saint that the Yaslit 
calls on Ahurarnazda and the archangels to guarantee the 
soundness of his teaching ( Yasna, 57, X, 24). For as 
representing sainthood Sraosha is a god-man. in fact this 
special divine testimony claimed for the correctness of the 
doctrine of Sraosha implies the existence of an esoteric doctrine 
taught by the representatives of the Sraosha cult which might 
easily have been questioned by the orthodox clergy of the day 
and which required for its acceptance by the orthodox public 
special and emphatic guarantees. 

His ‘ BARSOM.’ 

Sraosha was not only the first of Ahura Mazda’s creation 
is to offer prayer and to chant the Gathas but to use and spread 
the barsom (Oray, p. 106). The nature of the barsom used by 
him deserves attention. It was not the fairly short and ordinary 
barsom but ‘ three-stemmed, five-stemmed, seven-stemmed, 
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and nine -stemmed. It was as tall as the knees of a man or 
even higher’ (T^., 57. 0). This is reminiscent of Chinese 
beliefs regarding branches of trees which possess out of the 
way shapes or sizes. Students of the fourth volume of i)e Groot’s 
admirable work on ‘ the Religious systems of China ’ will 
reinerpber a full description of beliefs about trees and 
branches which attain special height or shape. Similarly 
while the ' harsom used ordinarily is about nine inches long 
only, Sraosha is made to use barsom which is much taller — as 
high as a man’s knee and even liigger. Then we turn to the 
fact of the large number of branches })ossessed by the harsovi 
used by the holy Sraosha. Obviously, plants possessing so 
many branches and branches of which the number corresponds 
to the standard mystical numbers (3, 5, 7, 9) were believed 
to fM:)ssess special eflicacy ; or, as the Chinese would put it, 
such vegetation would be ])ossessed of much ‘ soul substance ’ 
and * vital power ’ (cf. f)(' (Jroot, The HelUjious system of 
China. Vol. I, |)p. 295 300). That would at least follow^ from 
the notions entertained by the ( iiinese about *the mystic 
inllueiu'es leading to extraordinary shapes and sizes in vegeta- 
tion. It need hardly be pointed out that the numl)ers ascribed 
to the brandies of the barsom mentioned in the Yasna ar(* 
specially important in Chinese mysticism. For one thing the 
numbers symbolize progress in mysticism and the several 
degrees of mystical attainment. Thus we read in th(" sixth 
book of Chwangtse (para. <S) that thc^ initiate was able after 
three days’ study to banish all worldly matters from his mind, 
aft(‘r studying seven days to banish from his mind all thoughts 
of men and things ; and after /?rwe days he was able to count 
his own life as foreign to his true seif. In fact the numbers 
mentioned in tlie Yasna regarding tlie branches employed 

l)y Sraosha are symbolical of the gradations in tlie growth of 
mysticism (aS.R.A’., 39, 24b). It might be added that the 
odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 also represented the heavens (as 
opposed to the Rarth) in (Jhinese mystic system (cf. Forki', 
Geschichte der alien Chinesischen Philosophies ji. 179). 


I’HE CHARIOT OF SRAOSHA AND 1118 DATT.Y Pi:KECRINATlON8. 

We might now suitably bring in a study of the peregrina- 
tions of Sraosha over the world and of the corresponding points 
in Taoist and Sufi doctrine. As Sraosha is connected with the 
region of the Pole-star and the constellation Great Bear, and 
as this constellation goes round the star in twenty-four hours 
we can see how the iflea of the daily peregrination of Sraosha 
over the Earth arose. The Taoists have a similar idea of the 
great Imperial ruler of heaven being in the Pole-star, and the 
seven rulers in the constellation Great Bear going around it 
daily. ‘ Revolving around the pole it descends to rub the four 
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quartcirs of the sphere and to separate the Yin and the Yang ; 
by so doing it fixes the four seasons, upholds the equilibrium 
between the five elements ; moves forward the subdivisions 
of the sphere, and establishes all order in the Universe ’ (De 
Groot, J'he Religious system of China, Book I, p. 317). We might 
also refer to the idea expressed in the book ‘ 8hang Kan Ying 
Pien ’ to the effect that the spirit lords of the Pole-star review 
the happenings on the Earth and report to heaven all the 
transgressions of mankind. 

But while the idea of the daily peregrinations of Sraosha 
has such interesting parallels in Taoism it is best carried forward 
in the Sufi tradition. We note that in the Yasht Sraosha goes 
over the Earth in car drawn by four swift steeds. Similarly 
the Kashf al-Mahjub says : ‘It is well known among Sufis 
that every night the Awtad must go rountl the whole universe, 
and if there should be any place on which their eyes have not 
fallen next day some imi>erfe(*tion will appear in tliat place ; 
and they must then inform the Quth, in order tliat he may 
fix his attelition on the weak spot, and that by his blessing 
the imperfection may be remov^ed ' (Nicholson’s translation, 
p. 228). In the Sraosha Yasht four fleet steeds carry Sraosha 
over the universe, vv'hile the Sufi tradition gives him four siib- 
ordinates for surveying the world. But it is not only vicariously 
that the Qutb (Pokvstar) surveys the world ; for there are many 
anecdotes of Sufis having encountered the Qutb during his 
peregrinations on the Earth. 

The origin and character of the chariot of Sraoslia is also 
made clearer by a reference to Chinese analogues. For th(‘ 
wnole conception of a chariot going round the world arose 
from the shape of the constellation Great Bear which can be 
conceived as that of a car ; and in fact in Chinese tradition 
th(^ Great l^ear does form the chariot of the R^mperor of Heaven. 
There is a passage in Yasna, 57, XT, 2fl of which the meaning 
is much disputed and on wdiich some light might be thrown 
by a reference to the Chinese parallels, in the passage in question 
the movement of Sraosha from Iiulia in the East towards the 
West is described. Here the real reference might be to the 
succession of the seasons which are governed by the Yin and 
the Yang. ‘ When the tail or handle of the Great Bear points 
to the East (at nightfall) it is spring to ail the world and when 
it points to the west it is autumn,’ Prof. Adolf Forke has given 
us a pretty full description of the alternation of the Yin and 
Yang during the seasons and according to the points of the 
compass. ' At the winter solstice, the “ Bushel ” points direct 
north, the Yin fluid has reached its climax, and the Yang fluid 
begins to grow. . . . At the summer solstice the ‘‘ Bushel ” points 
direct south ’ (Forke, The World -conceptimi of the Chinese, 
pp. 177-183). Thus the reference is probably to the causation 
of the seasons by the forces of Yin and Yang or of ‘ the tw^o 
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producers and preservers ’ — to quote the language of Yasna 
57. 

So far we have been dealing with the movements of the 
car of Sraosha as described in the Yasht and their Cliinese 
parallels. But it is even more apt and interesting to find that 
in ancient China as in old Iran the main function of individual 
saints as well as of the genius of saintship was to peregrinate 
the world with the aim of regulating it and of guarding it 
against harm. It is obvious that the peregrinations of Sraosha 
from far off India in the east to the west, as described in the 
Yasht, were for regulating the world’s affairs in his capacity 
of the commander and guardian of the univxTse (' ►Salar-i- 
daman-i-Hormazd ’). On the Taoist side we have copious 
analogues of this ; and, indeed, apart from other Taoist wii tings 
Book XI, Part 2, Section 4 of Chwang-tsc Jiyy itself supplies 
numerous examples. Thus the grejit sage Kwang Chang-tse 
who lived at the higheM points of the Great Bear is made to say 
when asked about the methods of regulation of the iinivtirse, 
‘ 1 will proceed with you to the summit of the ( Jraml Brilliance, 
where we come to the source of the bright and expanding 
element. I will enter with you th(^ gate of the I)ee})est Obscurity, 
where we come to the source of the (iark and repressing. There 
heaven and earth have their controllers ; there the Yin and 
Yang have their Rex)ositories : {S.B.E., Vol. 39, p]). 297-99). 
In the same work of Chwang-tse we encounter a very eminent 
sage signifioantly called ‘ the man whose name is not known ’. 
He is questioned about the way in winch he manages to govern 
the world and replies thus : * I would sim])ly X)lav the j)art of 
the Maker of all things, Wlit^n wearied, I would mount on the 
bird of the light and (unpty air, |)roceed beyond the six cardinal 
points and wander in the region of non-€mtity.’ (Ib., p. 2(51.) 
Very similar too to the regulation of the universe by Sraosha 
as its ‘government by the intelligent kings’ (//>., p. 2(52). 
These ‘ intelligent kings ’ were no doubt the great Taoist 
saints. The same work 8X)eaks of Lich-tse, a master of the 
Too as ' one who mounts on the ether of heaven and earth in 
its normal operation and driving along the six elemental 
energies of the changing seasons^ thus enjoying himself in the 
illimitable ’ (76., p. 169). These Taoist parallels might usefully 
suggest to us that the four steeds of Sraosha wore meant also 
to represent the energies of the four seasons. 

Sraosha as the protector of saints. 

Let us now turn to another important function of Sraosha. 
In Yasna, 57, IV, 10 Sraosha is described as constituting a 
strong house for the ‘ Drighaoshcha Drivyaoscha ’ — translated 
often as poor men and poor women. But looking to the venera- 
tion with which the word (Larwish) has been looked 
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upon in Persia and Central Asia for countless ages we might 
translate it as ‘ Saints, male and female And here there is 
no lack of parallel Taoist texts for the verse which we are 
examining and which emphasizes the fact that Sraoaha builds 
a mighty house for the saints especially after sunset. Thus w’e 
read in Chwang-sze that ' the perfect men of old trod the x>ath 
of benevolence as a path which they borrowed for the occasion, 
and dw(dt in Itighteonsness as in a lodging tvhich they used for a 
night ’ (S.B.E., Vol. 39, }). 350) and this old but X3oetioal idea 
was ever present with the great Sufis. Thus Sultan Abu Said 
Abul-Khair, the eminent Sufi, observes : 

vM ^ ^ 

jb 

(Awake at night for thx^ saints study secrets of mysticism at 
that time and fly about the gates and roof of their Friend. At 
night every, otlier gate is closed cxcei^t that of the Almighty 
Friend whicli is then opened.) 

So the concepts of the Sufis are not so far from those of 
tlie Taoists and of Sraosha Yasht after all arid yet I sometimes 
siisx:)ect that the fourth ‘ Karda ’ of Yasna, 57, can be made 
to bear a more realistic meaning and refer to tlie wandering 
‘ dervishes ' who havi^ for untold ages traversed ( Vaitral Asia 
and n'quired strong ( ) for shelter at night. When we 

remember how' many centuries the Buddhist rnonks and nuns, 
the Taoist monks as well as the l^^ikirs whom the (hinese called 
‘ hill-sages ’ and ‘ w<^sterii men ’ hav^e gone about ( 'entral 
Asia it r<M|uires no great stretxdi of imagination to recall a 
set of Iranian Dei w ishes treading the same ])aths many of them 
belonging to the cult of Sraosha. 

The voirruFirLNE.ss of Sraosha. 

Among the attributes of Sraosha an important f)lace is 
given in the Yasht to his youthfuJness, Yasna, 57, VI, 13 
has a magnificent and poetical description of the youthful 
nature of Sraosha. There is no such emx)hasis laid in any other 
Yasht about the youth of angels. , Here again we see the 
eminently jnystical and human character of the Sraosha Yasht, 
for it is one important aim of mystical practices to maintain 
perennial youth. Whether he is a Taoist or Yogi or Sufi or 
Hosicrucian, the mystic is always aiming at and obtaining the 
secret of youth. Perhaps, how^ever, no system worked so 
persistcmtly for this object as Taoism. As Dr. Legge observes 
‘ Lao insists on the Tao as conducive to long life, and in 
Chwang-tse we hav^e references to it as a discipline of longevity. 
My own opinion is that the methods of the Tao were first 
(jultivated for the sake of longevity ’ In the X3aragrax3h 
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that follows there appears a Nii Yu, who is addressed by another 
Taoist in these words, ‘ You are old, Sir, while your complexion 
is that of a child ; how is it so, and the reply is, ' I became 
acquainted with the Tao ’ {S.B.E., V’^ol. 39, j). 24), 

As the heir of the old Iranian and, to some extent, of 
Taoist traditions Sufism also claimed powers and methods of 
duvenation. And th(> great mystic Jalaluddin Rumi has 
expressed this clearly and forcibly : 

^ ^ ^ ^ Sjli ^ ^ I '♦^^1'^ 

(We, i.e. th(‘ Saints, are always fresh and young, sweet 
and smiling. To us a hundred years ar(‘ no more than an 
hour since ‘ long’ and short' are ideas (|uit(i remote from us. 
Since then with us there are no night and day or 'months and 
years how (‘an W(‘ liecomc' tired, old or worn out ?) 

TllAdES OF ESOTKRJO DOCTHINF IN THE YaSHT. 

We have seen earlier that the Yasht claims sjX'cial divine 
sanction and gua.rantee for tlu? corr(x;tn(\ss of the do(5trin(\s of 
the Sraosha cult — a course for which then^ is no ])arallel in 
any of tlu' other V'ashtas ( ) 57, X, 24). It was also noted 

that the history of mysticism showed numerous instaiutes of 
such claims. Tims, while some eiiiinent Sjifis avowed and 
gloritnl in their heterodoxy ( ) otluvrs made eru'rgetic efforts 

to force their Sufi doctriiM* within the framework of orthodoxy 
( ). Similar efforts we note were made in Rurope 

by mysti(^s like Swedenborg. W<‘ now^ proceed to inquire 
wh(*tht‘r th(' Sraosha Yasht exhibits any doctrines which might 
arouse doul)ts among the orthodox and which would only be 
acce])ted under sixoial divine sanction ; and tlu^re seems to be 
a fair number of such views. For one thing the very tcixt 
which begins Yasna 57 must hav(^ become a controversial 
matter — for there Sraosha is shown as worshipping Ahura 
Mazda, the Amesha Spentas and the ' two producers and 
preservers ’ (corresponding to the Taoist Yin and Yang). This 
implied a s])ecial teaching about (josrnogony unknown to other 
cults of Iran. In fact here we have the beginnings of- that 
give-and-take between old Iran anxl China which eminent 
scholars have been studying recently. Nor was this all. The 
doctrines of the Sraosha Yasht slunv a certain tendency — worthy 
again of a lofty mysticism — of confining worship to Ahura 
Mazda. His attributes (the Amesha vSpentas) and the ‘ two 
])roducers and protectors ’ and of neglecting by implication 
all angelology and mythology. We note also that tluj texts 
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which Sraoaha recitea aiul employs are confined to the Gathas, 
the Ahuna-Vairya and the Yasna Haptanghaiti : none of the 
litanies to the minor angels are mentioned. Through the 
Sraosha Yasht again no other angel is even mentioned exce])t 
Haoma and Arshlat and this angel enters only to pay homagt‘ 
to Sraosha. In fact v\e have here a reversion to tlie Gathic 
tyi^e of mysticism on the one hand, and we have grc^at parallelism 
with the I'aoist mysticism on the other. As one of the oldest 
works on Taoism put it. ‘ The saint forms a trinity along 
wdth the heavens and the earth ; h(‘ stands on an (‘qua! footing 
with the great spirits and with their help regulates the admijiistra- 
tion of the world (Forke, op. cit., p. 178). >So Sraosha — the 
spirit of saintship- is the e([ual of archangels and lie is tfi(‘ 
guardian angel of the world. Lastly, attention has l)een drawn 
to the fa(?t that the Sraoslia Yasht has a Systran oi mystic numbers 
allied to (he old Ghiiu'se system. 


SkAOSHA AM) VVb^N-'PCffONO. 

In the above discjussion we have no< icaxi l lu' close analogy 
between the different at(ribiit(‘S and functions of Sraosha and 
those of the loftiesl saiiitship of Ta<.)ism and Sufism. W’e 
(;an now' go a little furtlier and investigate^ a. cm’ir)sity of (*t>ni- 
yiarative mythology by studying and ('omparing 1h(‘ functions 
of Sraosha and th(‘ Taoist deity \\'en-t(jhong (otlierwise called 
l.ei-tson). The reader will find a good summary of th(‘ fuiutioirs 
and character of VVnn-t(vhong in Father Dore's ’ SupersUtions 
rn Chine \ Fart II, \ ol. K), pj). 082 685, or 1 k‘ might t urn up 
(iruhe’s (ranslation of Fcng-Shen-Yen-1 for a similar account. 
We note first tiiat Wen-tehong is lik(* Sraosha the great 
|)receptor \ H(^ is also ideiititit'd with the Gn'at Bear and we 

have seen the c*lose eonnection of Sra<.)slia (witli iiis st^at on 
ilaraiti .Bereza) with the region of the Pole-star. Sraosha, as 
wo know^ carries ‘ the club uplifted * as his weapon ()7., 11, 12). 
Correspondingly, Wen-tehong has a white hatclKd wdiich he bears 
(U’cot when march i?ig to spiritual combats. Further, it is added 
that Wen-tchong kee])s traversing the Avorld seat(.*d on an 
animal wliicl) can go thousands of miles in the twinkling of an 
eye. 'This agrees very well with Sraosha \s ])eregriiiations of 
the earth on his four quick coursers. Finally, Sraosha is the 
protector of the house's of the faithful ( Yt. ,11, 20) . That reminds 
us that the name of Wen-tchong (viz. Lei-tson) is written in 
most Chinese houses on the lintels of doors as a pressing talisman, 
I believe, T am right in saying that the similarity of Sraosha 
to Wen-tchong forms a curiosity of comparative mythology, 
and I have pleasure in bringing it to the notice of Iranists 
and Sinologs respectfully and in requesting them to devote 
further study to it. 
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The spirit and atmosphere of the Yasht. 

We have seen that the Yasht eml)ofHes tlie ideals and 
aspirations of the mystics of old Iran, and its gtaieral atniosph(»re 
of t/)ie Yasht corresponds to this siiggestioji. True, the aug('l 
Sraosha is descril)ed as a warrior but he smites great demons 
in order to protect a few Immble saints and travellers. The 
angelic pomp and circnmstaiKas the personifications of nature's 
might in which other Yashts are so rich is eminently wanting 
in this Yasht. The entirt^ human personnel of this Yaslit 
consists of a f(*\v saints and trav(‘llers whom Sraosha ])rotects. 
l>esides the inmates of the houses where he lias been hononn^d 
and his faitfiful disciples have Ihhmi well-r(‘ceived. Of royal or 
heroic power and glory we hear nothing. Kor tlie angel of 
saintsliip can suitably hold communion, on ihe one hand, w ith the 
archangels, and on the other hand with nu'ch and lowt\' saints 
and those who receiver them in their houses ; but h(‘ lias litth^ 
enough to do with earthly kings or wari'iors. The pf}\^oHV(i 
and atmosjiluvre of the Yasht thus (?uJ‘]Tspond witli wliat Ave 
would ex]U‘c*t if Sraosha was. as wv have suggested, tlu' genius 
of saintshi]). 

It is also noteworthy thai- it is in this jiarticular ^’asht 
that we meet with the closest analogies and ])aralk‘lisms with 
the ideas and imagery of llu* (losp(‘ls. WIumi we read ( )7., 
II, 20) of ’tlie houses prot(a*t(*(l by Sraosiia, where the holy 
Sraoslui is d(‘ar and friendly tn'atcal and satisfied as well as 
the faitliful man ' (or the saint). w<' art* i]‘]’(\sistibly K'lnindetl 
()i Mnflhnv, X.40-11 and 13: ' lb* tliat r(‘eei\’eth you receiveth 
me, and he that r(*ceiveth nu* reeeivatli him that sent nu* 

' And if 1h(‘ honst' hr worthy let ytuir peaco (^ome nf>ou it ". 
Again, (‘orresponrling to tin* elaim of tesus to lie ‘ the gooO 
sliepherd ' we have in the Sraosha Yasht an apot liesis of th<* 
shepluu’d’s dog ( 17., 11, 7) where the dog is com))ared with tlu* 
angel. ‘ And therefore w(* take romid us tlu^ lioly-natnr(‘d 
Sraosha, the holy, the friend-smiler, as one does with shejiherd's 
dogs.’ T elaim tliat in no piece (d literature ^\)lethl*l• sa(*rcd 
or profane has mairs faithful eaniiK^ fiierid receivtul such an 
apotheosis or even justice as in this Yasht. For afttT alJ evtai 
the good shepherd can do little to save his tloek from the wadf 
without the powerful assistance of his dog. When again we 
hear Sraosha described as 'the inearnatc* Woid' (17., 11, 1<S), 
we come across another striking analogy with the * ^aint- 
god ’ described in the Gospels. But, to conclude, do not 
these striking parallels found in the Yasht with the spirit and 
even the phraseology of the Gospels show that the subject of 
both compositions is the ideal of saintshi p on Earth — tlie 
‘ Saint-gocl ’ in fact ? 




Ahticlk No. 12. 


Persian painters, illuminators, and calligraphists, etc. 
in the 16th century, A.D. 

Hy ^\. Maiifitz-ul Haq. 

‘ Persian book illustrations — wluoh re})resent almost all 
that is best in this delioate art — are so intiinately (toinieeted 
with Persiaji literature,' writes Sir I)eniso,n Ross, ‘ that most 
of tlie s])ade Avork in regard to its appreciation and inter predation 
has perforce^ to be done l)y s(‘holars who liave devoted tlnur 
lives to [slainie lit(‘rature, notably tive historical and pooti(; 
produeds of Persian writers. For we are (healing with a- history 
whicli still remains to be written for the Furo])eans, and with 
a literature which exists for the most {>ai*t only in rare manuscript 
copies. Before the art critic can set al)out his worlL of tx'chnieal 
analysis, the Orientalist must explain tlu* j)olitical conditions 
under whi(;h the Persian artists worked.’ ’ To this, t should 
like to add that even for the biograpliy of these P(M-sian painters 
the Orientalist has to come to tin; rescue of tlu^ art critic, 'riu; 
books which contain the biographies of the P(a’sian painters 
are mostly in manuseri])t and unk^ss thrur (‘ontents ar(' made 
known to tli(‘ art (U’itie tlu^ history of painting in Persia \^ ill 
nunain incom|)lete and untrustworthy. 

Among the nianuscripts which contain a valuable account 
of Persian |)ainters, ilium itiators, and calligraphists, is th(‘ very 
interesting Tnhfa-l-Sdnn, a biography of th(> contemporary 
poets, of Prince Sam Mirza, a son of Shah Isma/il, tin* founder 
of the Safavid dynasty of Persia. Sam Mlrzil was a scliolar, 
poet, and a ])atron of letters. Born in passed 

two years of liis early life (1128-930, A.il.) at Herat-, tlie city of 
light and learning. There, he held the j)Ost of a titular gr>vernor 
under Shah [smadl, his father. But on the aticession of Shfih 
I'ahmasf), his elder brother, he. was ay)parently relegated to a 
position of inferiority, in 9G9/ir)(>l-2 he rel)elied against Shfdi 
Tahmasp and was soon cast into prison. He remained in prison 
till 984/1570-7, when he was put to death on the. accession of 
Shah Isma il II. 

Sam Mirza wrote the Tiihja in 957/ 1550- 1, dividing it 
into ■ seven ’ SaT^lfas^ or sections. The Tnhfa contains bi(j- 
graphies of the contemporary poets and, in view of tin* uniqiu*, 
position of its author and also in view of the fact that lui came? 
in personal contact with quite a good number of poets whojii 

1 Introduction to M. lllochot’.s Muftuhnan Paint (Loudon. 11)20), 
p. vii. 
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he has mentioned in the book, tJie value of his account cai> 
hardly be over-estimated. 

Among the persons noti(?ed in tlie Tiihfa are a number of 
painters, penmen, and illuminators whose life-histoiy is of 
particular interest to us. In the list of ‘ Painters ’ \\c get the 
notices of such distinguished artists as Mii'ak, Malik Qasim, 
Mam Shirazi, and 8hah Quli, whose biographical sketclu^s though 
brief are nev(ulhele.ss valuabk\ An instance or two m'iW prove 
my point. It is usually asserted that Mlrak died during the 
reign of Muhammad Khan, the Shaylmin ruler of Bukhara, 
(d. lolO, A.B.), but the fact is that he survived him by forty 
years at least, for ]u> was aliv(^ at the time of the composition 
of the Tuhfa (i.e. in 1550. A.o.) and was in fact ' tlu' leader 
and guide of tlu* ar tists of the Court of Shrdi T;dnnas)) \ ^ 
Similarly, we k'arn for the first time (from the Tuhfa). that an 
introduction to aji Album of Bihzad’s ))aintings Avas written b\ 
Amir Sultan IbrahirnA a scholar* and a chronicltT of the ag(‘. 
AVas this album dilhu’cnt from th<‘ one whose intrYxliution was 
written by ' KhwandmJr, the author of the tltthlh-us-Slyar ( 
Probably it was, but the mattru* recjuir’cs fiu‘th(*i‘ investigation. 

The account of the calligj’a|)hists also is (^xtrenu‘I\' important 
as it contains the lifc-sketcluss of such e.el(4)r*at(Ml jx^nmen as 
‘All al-Katib, ‘ Abdullrih Marwarid. Slulh Mahmud, Sultiiu 
‘Ali, ami others. It is usually assrut.txl about th(‘ first named 
caUigraphist (i.(‘. Ali al-Katib) that he died in 021. A.n., but 
Sam Mirza tells us d(‘finit(‘ly that he was alive* in 057, a.h., 
vhicii fact is further ])rov<Hl hv the extant speciimurs of *Alrs 
calligraphy.^ 

Tlie ‘ extracts ' wliich have been giviai in tlu‘ following 
Ijagcs contain the noti(x*s of: (i) l^drrttus, (ii) (iildm-s and 
illuminators, (iii) Book sellers, Book-binders, Pa])(*r .Merchants 
and Dealers in ( ■hiru'sr* pottery, (iv) )nscril)ers on stones, and 
( V ) ( ‘a lligra])h i s t s . 

In preparing thtvse not(‘s J have made use* of tin* following 
tirree manuscri[)ts of Tuhfa-l-Sdrnl : 

(i) MS. Mo. 082 in the Oriental Public Library, Patna, 

w])i(!h was copied in OfiS, a.h., or Ifi year's Ixtore 
the death of the author. 

(ii) MS. No. fiS.‘h in the same lihrarv. whicli was copied 

on the 17th fJiimada 11, 071, a.h., or 11 years 
liefore the author's death. 

(iii) MS. in the Government collection of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The MS. does not bear the 


^ TiihJa-iSdmlf (A.8.H. M8.), fol. 4HI). 

“ Ibid.y fol. 31a. 

^ Soo my Specimeufi of Mndim (UdHijraphy hi ihv Ofuhdt C'ollectiou, 
(Calcutta, 1927), pp. 6-8. 
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date of transcription but a]>|)car.s to have been 
copied by a contemporary. 

Here follow the ‘ extracts ' from the Tukfa : 


A. Painters. 

1. PiUNOE Bah RAM Mtkza. He was famous in the realn> 
of calligraphy, more particularly in NastaUq. He was peerless 
in the art of l\irh (i.e. designing of arabes(jues), ])oetry, riddles, 
aiul music.' He died in OoG, a.h. 

2. Shayrak KiiAN.''^ In spite of his "I'urkish origin and 
mean traits, h(> was highly skilled in various arts. He used to 
retoue}», with the bi usli of correction, tlie j)aintings of a ' master ' 
like Bilizad -a painter v\hos(‘ peer has not been drawn by the 
Painter of (Creation, since (thc^ day) drew the first picture 
of human bcvings on the 'Tablet of HxLstenee. He also drew, 
wit!) the point of his ancestral pen. the line of aunulrnent on 
the handwriting of MaAvlajia Sultan ‘Ali of Mashhad— a calli- 
graf)hist whose ecjual has not been inscril)ed on thc^ pages of 
(‘xisteiKJc by the |)en of Kirriman Katibin. He us(?d to ask the* 
former (i.e. Bihzad), ’ Draw in this mannei* \ and instruct the' 
latt(‘r (i.e. Sultan ‘All), ' White in this vray 

3. MIrza SiiATf Husain, son of Shiih Beg, was tluj 
WTilI of Sind. It is said that h(‘ had soith^ proHciency in 
painting. 

I. Saivvii) ‘Annus vSamai), of Kasfian. He* wTote under 
thc! pen-name of ‘Atah. H(‘ was a master of drawing, painting.*^ 
and gilding. 

T). ’Aqa MIkak, the painter. He is descended from the 
Saiyyids of li^fahan. He is unrivalled in })aJnting and outline- 
drawing (tarrdhi). At the ])r<\sent moment (i.e. 1)57, a.h.), 
he is the leadei* and th(‘ guide of the artists of the (\)urt of 
Hadrat Sillnb Qiran (i.(\ Shah Tahmasp). 

G. Malik Qasim, the jmintiM*. He eomes from Sluifiz. 
'The only defeet that one eould notiee in him was that lu‘ 
elaimed desec^nt from Shah Shuja-‘ of Kirman. He was a good 
painter and wrote a beautiful hand ii] all the Qalams. Hi* 
was a master of the art of letter-wTiting and f)oss(issed extra - 
ordinary profieicney in Biddles and Prosody. His memory was 
so good that if thirty verses were read out to him, even once, 
he could reproduce them from memory. But he was very 
milueky and was unable to draw^ any advantage from his (extra- 


^ I have omitted aiineeessary details :nal c^uotations of vert-es. 

2 Shay}>Hk (or, Shayhani) Khan was killecl in a battle against 8hati 
Isina'Il (the father of the author) at Tabirabad, in a.d. ITilU. 

^ In the .A.S.B. MS, * f>ainting ’ is omitted. 
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ordinaiy) talent. He died in his youth in 947/1540-41. He 
eomplains against the world in the following Rubd'l : — 

^ 

^(i^ jl AX « 

7. AIanT of SnlK4z. At first he passed his days as a 
goldsmith but later, when he had aeriiiircMl farm? as a prx't and 
a man of refined tast(?, he entered th(‘ ciredf* of soldiers — a cirele 
from which no one lias (;ome out in perfect safety. He rose to a 
high position in tlie early days of tlu^ Hrdiib Qiran. but. as the 
proverb runs ; ' Diamond cuts diamond the arrow of his 
l^^ortune was, when it had just reached th(^ bow-ho\ise of 
Pros]jerity, struck with tlie airow of (Royal) wrath. This 
happened at the instigatjon of Amir Najm, tlu^ goldsmith. He 

wrot(* the following (ihazal at the time of his departure H is 

grave is iii tlie eemetxu'v of SurkhTib, in Tabriz. As lu* vas 
unriv^alled in painting (Musitwivin) and peerless in drawing 
{Naqqdsiu), Ifis v^ers(\s also are not void of fiiuaiess. 

8. AmIu Dfisil, the painter. H(‘ is one of the* jest(‘rs 
and liixutines of V7izd. He is also th(' h'adc'r of tlu‘ me‘n of 
ardour atid love. He was gifte<l with a tiiu^ intcvlleet and 
|»ossessed good manners. 

9. DadimI, the painter. H(‘ belongs to (dian. He is 
good in painting, })ul in poetry al.sr> he does not (‘onsider himsidf 
inferioi* to others. 

JO. IJsTAi) SFi.Di QcLi, the painter. H(' comes froni tlie 
town of Qum. He knows ])ainting and geomancx . He considers 
himsedf unrivalled as a |)oet. ami writes nndt*r tlie piMi-name of 
Alwdfu. 

11. DIwana, the painter. He comes from the town of 
Tabriz. It is said tliat he was a eomjianion of Sultan Vadplb. 

12. NauatI of Talirlz. He pass(‘s his days in jiaintiiig 
and Uipis Iftzuli work. 

13. ShaikiiT of Kirman. He was unrivalled as a paint (t 
and was also perfe(?t as a Mulla. 

B. ( JiLDKics, InnriviiN.A'roKs, etc. 

1. .Mill SiTUKKl. He was a Saiyyid.of Slilraz. He knows 
book-binding and lapis lazuli colour work, it is said that he 
can J)lay the musical instruments also. 

2. Hafiz Ma.iijsJ. He comes from the city of Tabriz. 
He knows the Qur'an by heart and is not bad in playing the 
Qanun and Shiturghu. He also knows yiaqqdrl and ealJigraphy. 
Besid('s thes(‘, lie claims |)roficiency in twenty other arts as well. 

3. NKiAHi.^ His original homo was (baghta. He was 

1 In the .A.S.B. MS. the name uppeHr.s a.s , 
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a young aiul importunate lover. He was highh^ skilled in such 
arts and crafts as inlaid work ami ornamentation (naqqdsfn). 


C. BoOK-SKLLKRS, BooK-TUNDEHS, PaPKH-M KHCnANTS, 

AN 1 ) Cm N A - W A HE I ) E A I EHS . 

1. Mawi.ana Qa’imI of Tabrl/.^ He passed his days in 
copying manuscripts. He was also a book-sell(‘r. 

2. Mawlana Z/NA'rT. He was a paper-merchant. 

3. Mawlana 'Abdal of Krislian. He is a paper-merehanl. 

4. Mawlana Fi nunI of Jsfahrm. He knows something of 
book-binding, but lie is a libertiia^ and a vain babbJei*. 

o. ‘ LsiiratT Qalandar. His birth-iilaee is not knovvn. 
He has some knowledge of book -binding. 

0. FikuI of Astaraliad. He earns his livelihood as a 
book-binder. 

7. ZatI of 1 jixr. H(‘ is engaged in the prof(‘ssion of book- 
binding at 'rain iz. 

5. Mawi.ana Ml jallio. He belongs to Khurasfni and 
passes his time in book-binding ami love-making. 

9. Mawlan.a Hamao.an. Hc^ adopte<i tlie pen-narne (if 
Fdm, H(‘ is one of tlu' po('ts of Asia nil >ad and works as a book- 
binder. 

JO. (^)a:hi)AI)mish. He scdls (liina at TabrTz. His fac(‘ was 
more beautiful than the )H‘tals of rost^ and the freshiK'ss of Ids 
cheeks was an objc'ct of envy (wcm for tlu* sun and the moon. 

1). Inscrirers on Stones. 

1. ‘IsiiQi of Tabriz. He is good in Kiddles. He is 
also skilled in inscription work. 

2. .Mawlana Nb/.VM. He is a Hatiz at Imamzada 'Abdul 
Azim. He knows th<^ art of inseribing on stones. 

3. Faro] of Tabriz. He is good in llhidles and also in 
inscript ion work on stom's. 

F. ( ALLM OtAPlIISTS. 

1. FMrEHOR III MAVUN (of India). His handwriting was 
perfect. 

2. Amjr jSAOH-iD- D in .Mijiammad. He ('omes from 
Ashkur, a village in the suburbs of 'Jlibriz. He is a Mawlawi 
and writ(*s good Naskh and Ta'llq. 

3. 8aiyvid Mu/afear, l\ihllj. He belongs to Kashan. He 
is a trader and is well known as a bow-mak(‘r and a calligraphist. 


1 The O.IM... MS. has Khatiini and omits: Ho passod his days in 
copying marmsoripts.' 
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4. Saiyyid Hasan Wa’iz.' He is a Saiyyid of Shirwaii. 
He is good in Inshd and his calligraphy is attractive. He 
VTites under the pen-name of Faidi. 

5. AmIr IrkahLm, the Qaiifin-player. He is proficient in 
various arts and writers a beautifiiJ liand. He plays the Qanun 
in the style of Khwaja VAbdullah. His notes are v^ery melodious. 

h. Mir Thant. He is one of the exalted 8aiyyids of 
Nishapur and is uell-known on account of his good nature 
and tine intellect. H(‘ is a master of Prosody and his calli- 
graj)hy, more partieiilarly the XadaSlq, is very good. 

7. AIawlana Kamaj.-od-DIn Husain. He is the son of 
Mawlana Sadr-ud-l)in ‘All, the physician. He was a great 
physician -a Messiah in th<‘ science of Hikmat. He had raised 
the standard of superiority in various aris and sciences. His 
handAMiting drew the lino of annulni(‘nt oji the Ta lly writings 
of the mastcr-s (of < alligrajJiy). He died in 953, a.h. 

S. MIk Aia al-Katth. He is a Saiyyid of K(Trd; l)iit he 
was brought u]) in tlic holy city of Alashhad. He practised 
the art of calligraphy under Mawlana Sultan *Ali and, in fact, 
surpasst‘d him. No om^ has excelled Idm in XasUr/lq calligraphy. 
Owing to the disturbed condition of Khurasan, he went away to 
Transoxiana in 935. a.h. It is reported that at, |)resont his 
eyesight has become weak and, in const‘([ueuee, his calligraydiy 
also has deteriorated, 

9. Khavaja Muhammad Mu'mtn. He is the son of Khw^aja 
‘Abdullah Marvvarid. H(‘ is th(‘ Yatplt and the tSaii’afl (of Ids 
ago) and a ndsik’h (i.e. the annuller) of the writings of the 
ancient and the modern tnasters (of calligra|)hy). H(‘ is a master 
of Tliultk and XasUi styles of w^riting. 

Qita^ : 

Kvery attractive liiu^ which is accepted as tlu^ model of 
beauty. 

Has be(Mi ins(a*ibed on his illumijiattHl pages. 

Every letter written b\ him is a p(\arl from the treasure- 
house of meaning. 

\V4iere is Sairafi i Let him come and ajjpraise the value 
of his (i.e. ATu'min's) pearls. 

It I narrate only a fraction (if his many excellem^es, it 
would cover a whole volume. 1 have takem lessons from him 
and the little that 1 know is through his kindness- He was in 
my eompany at Herat and Shiraz and lield the ohica^ of Sadr. 
SiibscMynently, he began to live with Hadrat Sahib Qiran (i.o. 
Shah Tahmasp), but, hiter on. went away to India where he 
died in 9 IS. a.h. 


^ in tlu* A.S.I:?. copy .Vinlr i.s .slyl<*<l as a oalli^jraphi.st while 

the aafric of SaiyyiU Hasan Wa’iz is oinitteU. 
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10. Khwaja ‘Abdullah, Bai/dnl, who is 

known as Marwarid, or the Pearl’. He is a pearl from the 
shed of Khwaja Muhammad Kirmanl, his father. A Timurid 
ruler sent him as an ambassador to Qufaif and Bahram, from 
\\'here he brought, on his return, some very fine pearls for 
])resei\tation to the King- it was for this reason that lie was 

giv en the title of Marwarid His fingers have drawn a lino 

(»f annulment on the Riga' and the TawqV writings of the gold — 
])enn(‘d masters (of calligraphy) : 

‘ No one has written Thulth like him, except Ya‘qnt.’ 

He was an expert in playing o\\ tln^ Midrdb,.,. In his 
\oiith, he enteri‘d the service' of Sultan Husain Mirza and 
gradually rose to the position of an Amir of the (Jourt. i)u 
llie death of the 8ultan, he retired from the coiirt (iiid engaged 
himself in copying the Qur'an. When the late Sahib Qiran 

Shah Ismatil) visited Kliurasan, he (fame out of his stfclusion, 
hut; soon retired from service ori ac'couut of an atVick of abila- 
i-firanq. or JJorhns qallmns. The ‘ Afshan ’ j)ow (J(r was invented 
by him. He died in 922. A.n. 

11. Mawi.ai^a Ashkaf. He Iwdongs to Ilarzabil in Iraq. 
He writes a good hand and possesses certain excellcTices. 

12. Mawlaka FaqIh. He was a good-natun^d and 
I laiAvlsh-likc' person, and was a gre'at admirt'r of Jaml. Most of 
tile books of the ])oet (Jami) an^ in tfie handwriting of the 
afor(‘sa id .MawhTna. 

13. .MA\ViiA^A Si LTAN *AlI. Hi' is so famous for his 
Nasta liq calligraphy that it is unnecessary to write anything 
in liis praise. . . . Although his age has exceeded sixty, yet he 
could write a Na'rv attractive hand, H(' has hirnsr'If compovSi'd 
thes(f tw o Maiknavn verses in whudi he says : 

‘ My ag(f is sixty-tliree years, mori’: or less, 

But my musk-coloured pen is still young. 

1 can still write in Khafl (minute) and 

Jail (bold) chara.ct('rs : 

That 1 am the slav^e (of (lod) Sultan ‘All.’ 

14. Hafi/ *Ai 4. He belonged to the (Ihuri family of 
Herat. He was famous for his good dis|)osition and fine in- 
tellect. He A\rote a lieautiful hand in several styles. 

15. MIhza Qasim, called jlladhknr. He is acknowledged as 

a master of calligraphy Hi* was killed by tlu^ 4’urks at 

Herat in 932, a.h. 

Hi. Mawlana Shams-ud-Din Muhammad of Kashan. He 
is a young man. Besides being skilled in various arts, he is 
particularly proficient in (calligraphy, Rhyming, and Riddle. 
He has adopted the pen-name of Natva/l. While he was pro- 
ci'eding to India, he WTote the following Qita^ : 
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* I must proceed to India, as there 

The affairs of the artists prosper. 

thMierosity and munificence have departe<l from tlie 
peo|)le of the worhl 

And gone to the Dark Land (of India).' 

17. Mawlana Mr uAMMAD. H(^ was tlie son of Mawlana 
Sultan Muhammad of Astarabad. He was a very intelligent 
and capable youngman. He wrote a beautiful han<l. He had 
]>een a student for sometime and v\'rote under the pe?i-name 
of Mashrahl. H(‘ died in tht‘ prime of his youth. 

18. Mawlan a FaolL* His birth-place is Qa/A m. He is 
one of the .Mulla/cidas of the place. His handwriting is lK*autiful. 
He is a po|)ular figure in society. 

11). .Vlvwi.ANA SiiAu Mahmud of Nlshfipur. His magic- 
like Qitft's give light to the eyes of tin* houris. He is a pupil 
of Mawlana Abdi, but he has surpassed him in (‘alligraphy. 
In s|)ite of his gr(‘at skill, h(‘ lives like a darwish and a faqir. 
He ado|)t(‘d tlie jHai-name of Mukidis. 

20. .Mawlana ’.XbdI. lb* is the maternal uneh' of Mawlana 
Shah Mahmud and a ])upil of Mawlana Sultan ’.Ali of .Mashhad. 
In s])ite of his old age lie wrote an excellent hand. . . . For a 
long time h<‘ ('iijoyed the honour of the servi(!e of Harlrat Sahib 
(hran, and two y(*ars ago (i.<‘. in A.ii. O.V)) lu? dej)arted to tlu^ 
etc^rnal hoine. 

21. Mawi.ana AnIsl His original home is Khwara/m. 
He us(‘(l to live with Sultan Ya’qfd). He wrote such lieaiitiful 
Xastadlq that j)eo])I(‘ considtaed liim to b(‘ a rival of Mav\la!ia 
Sultan ‘All of Mashhad. In fact he has earri(Hl this (i.e. 

llq) (•alligra|)hy to tlu^ boundary of magic. 

22. .Mawlana .Akdul KakTm IAadsh.ah. H(‘ is the brother 
of Mariana Anisi. He got the name of ' Padshah ’ as, owing to 
mental d(‘rang(Mnent, h(' styled himself as Padshrili, or th(‘ King, 
and gav(> stiange orders to the* people. However, he was a 
faqir and did not do harm to anybody. lie wrote })eaiitiful 
Xasfa/lq in the style of his brotluM*. In th(' end, he began 
to w ri<(* on his Qita's : ' Written by Khuda. or (iod or 

VVritt(*n by Pazzaq, or the Sustainer ' {i.(\ (Jod), but usually 
he wrote, ' Written l)y Padshah, or tlie King 

28. ll.Ai'i/. Baba Jan, He belongs to Turbat, in Khurasan. 
He wrote a Ixviutiful Nasta'llq han<l and was highly skilhal in 
engraving and gilding on bon(%s.‘^ Among the musical in- 
strium'iits, he played so well on the TJd and the Sliiturghu 
tfiat no one lias, in my opinion, surpassed him. He was \Try 
jiolite and darwisli-natured. H(^ had a fine tasti^ for Prosody 
and Kiddles. He iliial at Tabriz in A.ii. 944. 


I His iifcount is oniittrii in tJit* A.S.B. .MS. 

-In tlio .A.S.B. MS. ’ t‘ngrn\iiig ami gilding on bones’ omitted. 
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24. Mawlana Malik. He comes from Talinz, but some 
say that he belongs to Qazvin. He ^\Tote a beantifiiJ haml in 
several styles. He has a perfect knowledge of music and jioetry 
and is not bad in riddles as well. 

25. Mawlana JiikahIm. He comes from Astarabad. He 
writes a very good hand in several styles and is' particularly 
proficient in Tadlq} It was for this reason h(‘ held the y)ost 
of t])e Munshi of the shrine of Imam Ilida, at Mashhad. May 
})(>a(!(‘ and benedictions b(‘ on the dwcvllcrs of that city. 

2f). Mawlana Dust Muhammao of Kushwan. Kushwan 
is a village in the vicinity of Herat. The Mawlana is young, 
amiable, and jovial. H(‘ writes beautiful Nasfadu/, He also 
possesses proficiency in Poetry, Pro.sody, and Piddles. At times 
he engages himself in Sahhdfi (book-binding) also. His pen- 
nam(‘ is Kdhl. 

27. Muhibl ‘.Ai.T, the flute-player. He (;omes from HtTat, 
H(‘ plays the flute ni(;(4y an<i writ(‘s good Nasta'llq. He has 
livc‘(l in my company for a long time. 

2(S. Mawlana Ma.inun. the f 7a/y>-vvriter. He is one of 
the witty p(M)|)le of Herat and is without a rival in the world 
in i'hap c*alligraphy. He had in\ ented a new styles of calligraphy 
and named it KhaU-i-Tawdmdn , The style of this Khat was 
such that h(^ mad(^ tv\() figures with his ])en and these two 

verses could b(‘ read in them H(' wrote a veu'sified Uisdla 

ill my nam(‘ in the metre of lA(ild-n-a-Majnun. He Jiad dis- 
cussed therein the rules of calligraphy, the (piality of the ])en 
that sliould be used, the process of colouring the pap(U\ and 
other allied subjects. 1 nuiuunber the following vers(‘ (from 
the Risdla) regarding the (colouring of paper : 

The colour w Inch makes the letters shiiu*, 

Is the water of Hina and SafTroii. 

2h. Mawlana Bana'I (or, Banna’i). His birth-placid in 
Herat. He adofited this pen-nauu' as he was tlie son of a 
mason. He was well-kiKnvn for his Tasatarnf, fine penmanship, 
jovial temjieranuuit, and good recitation. He has composed a 
nundier of Kisdlas on music and Adudr, a branch of Mathoruatics. 

30. Stiaw'QJ of Vazd. He is oiu' of the dcsciuidants of 
Khwaja Basliid. He is an agreeable companion and very 
human. He writes a bi'autiful Nasta'llq hand. He is perfect in 
liishd and held the post of inshd navns under me. 

31. Mawlan.I Ahmad Taba.sT, known as Mawlana Ahmad 
Tuin. He was the tutor of Hadrat 8ahib Qiran (i.e, Shah 
Tahmasp), l)ut having proved disloyal to him, left that exalted 
threshold and went away to some otluT place. Some malcon- 
tents told Amir Khan, the then ruler of Hcriit, that the 
Mawlana had satirized liim. The Amir and the peo])le of 


In A .S . H . .MS. ' NnsffiHJf/ ' . 
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Herat bore some grudge against the Mawlana on account of 
the following verse which he had written as a Shahr Ashilh : 

Ahmad Atun is sometimes a Shl’a and sometimes a 
Simni^ 

Like the Gliiliwiizi which is a male for six months and a 
female for (the next) six montlis. 

Amir Khan summoned him to his court and, when the 
charge had been ])rove(l against him, liad his hands and tongue 
cut. On that occasion he recited the following verse : - 

After that lie began to speak. He also ])ract/ised writing 
with his hrft hand and it is said that li(‘ could write u moie 
beautiful hand tlian before. . . . The people who had seen tlie 
Mawlana before his tongU(‘ was cut state that formerlv 1 h‘ 
used to stammer but, since the incident, he had become (juile 
normal. H<' survived thc‘ ordeal tor four years and died si 
Herat in A.n. 932. 

32. M.AWI..VNA KaioT. He was the brotlu'r r)f Hclii/ Bal)a 
thin and wrot(‘ a beautiful hand. 

33. (JiJLSHANi of Kashan At pn^sent he liv(*s at 

Shiishtar. He writes a goo<l NastaJlff hand.^ 

34. Hay. ATT. . . . His fatluT liatl a d(*sir(‘ to train him for 
the post of a OadI but he had no taste for that. H(^ Ix'camc* a 
(NiUigraphist and a Muiisln. 

35. ■Abdullaft Shtii.abT (or, Shahani). He is unc of the 
Mainhlks of C^azvTn. He was a talented pcason and ae(iuired 
proticuenev in various branclH‘S, as for instance in calligrapln , 
InshfJ, a?id lAudry. 

3t). \AvatI of hsfahan. He was in charge of a Maktab 
and wr-otc* beautiful MastaJiq. 

37. N-AZiUvl of 'rabriz. He (*arns his livcvliliood b\^ sewing 
c;tps. He write.s very line XasfaiJg. 

38. Maavl.ana KuswAd of Hamadan. He is the brother 
of Mawlanri .Vdwar. Kor a long time lie earned his livelihood 
as a calJigraphist but, later, lie turned a Qalandar. 

31). of Simnan. He is one of the Wazir/.adas of 

Simnan, but is A^cry careless. He writes TaJlq very well. He 
is also prolieient in Arithmetic. 

40. KalImI " of Gilau. He is always engaged in improving 
his handwriting. He is good in Inslid and is also versed in 
certain brandies of Philosophy. 


1 In the A.S.B. MS. wo read : 

‘ Writes in so voral styles. Nowa<lnvs lie is einploved ss a tutor.* 
3 In the A.S.B. MS. : ‘ Gnlshani \ 
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41. Mulla Jan of Kashan. He was a calligraphist and 
had invented a new Kfaft, called Shikasta-hasta, It was like 
this : two thin leaves, a portion of each of which was bJa(?k, 
were placed on each other, and then the writing became visible. 
He was a wonderful composer too -he could compose one 
thousand verses in one j light ! 

42. Mawt^.ana MAnMiTi) SaburT.’ He works as a calli- 
graphist at Tehran. 

43. MAWX.ANA Waka 4 of 1Tin. He was a scholar, a wit, 
and a penman. 

44. JVIawlana iS’iGAHl.^ lie was liorn at Herat. He 
works as a calligraphist ami takes opium four times a <lay. 

45. Muni of Shiraz. He wrote a beautiful hand. IJt^ 
was also a preacher and an (4o(pient s])eakej*. 

46. MawbANA ‘AinI. He is oru' of the ealligrapliists of 
Shiraz. Few can mite so sw iftl\ as h(‘ <loes. 

47. Rioa’i, the dumb. He (omes from driUj. H(» was 
very swift as a cailigrapliist and could transcribe one 
thousand verses in one day. He was a goorl judge of poetry. 
He went away to Asia Minor and, since tiun, nothing has becJi 
heard of him. 

48. Mir Dost Tarami. He is om^ of the Khadims of 
the tomb of Imam Rida-. H('. belongs to the Mirzas of (diaghta 
and held a liigli post under the Finperor Babur. . . . He earns 
his liveljhoo<l as a (talligrapbist . . . . He writes a bcTuit iful liand. 

49. YOsuk Beg 'ITisfim.ae. Ixdongs to th(‘ A\ yilbaghll 
tribe a s(x*tion of Ifie (Jhaghta’is. Formerly, he was a nK‘ss('ng(*r 
under the late Sahib Qiran (i.e. Shrdi TsmaTl), but. at present, 
h<i holds the ])ost of a iTlshmril under th(‘ icdgning Srihil) Qir^n 
(i.e. Slirih Talimasp). He leads a pure and pious life. He has 
a vvondcTfui capacity for study and can read several scripts, 
such as Kufi, Khatal , and Nasdrl (Latin). In spite of his ontTous 
duties lie does not remain idle for a singl(‘ moment, and is 
always engaged in the transcription of books on Ftqh, Uadlth, 
and Tafslr. 

1 In tho A.S.J3. MS. : ' ^abiii 

* See another NiRahi in the li«t of ‘ (tith rs and J lluininators 
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Peterson edit ion 

lf>. 4. 

(Corrected to 
a8 ill S. 

^ 

32. 5. 

it should be as 

in S. 

1 ) 4 . 1 ). 

It should hi- 
as in S. (90. 5). 

118. s. 

It shoit'd b(' 

which el(^arl\ 
follows fi’om th(» tU'd. 

Of Sicherbatsky'.s iMlitioii of tlio Saiiskiit text of the 
Nvavabiiidu with the N yayabiiiduOkii (piiblished fourteen 
years after his edition of the Tibetan translation of the work) 
we may say tJiat though there' are a- feAV misprints. i1 is a. 
definite iinprovemeut upon the edition of l.\derson and proves 
the imj)ortane(‘ of Tibetan for the student of later T>uddhist 
philosophy and also the majessity of a eollation with the 
Tibetan translation of Buddhist Sanskrit texts whenever sueli 
translation is m\ a liable. 

4die Asiatic Society of Bengal has now^ reprinte:d IVtcrson s 
edition. The reasons for doing so liave been ex])lained in the 
foreword to this re-issue, 4'he reprint can, however, be justified 
on another ground besides those which have been set forth in the 
preface. Various treatises on Indian logic and philosophy, e.r/., 
History of Indian Logic b\ Vidyabhushana. Indian Logic 
and Afomisin and Buddhist Philosophy by Keith, ^4 History of 
ludum Philosophy by Dasgupta, an<l Indian Philosophy by 
Badhakrishnan, i-efer to the original Bibliotheca Indira edi- 
tion. In his Central (Jonerption of Buddhism and the. Meaning 
of the Word Dhammri, Prof. Stcherbatsky lias himself refcinMl 
to the Bibliotheca Indira edition long after his own edition was 
])ublished. Therefore, from the point of view^ of reference, the 
importance of the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Nyayabindu 
and the Nyayabindntika is indisputable. 

It would, however, be unfair to ignore or to disguise the 
fact that Peterson's edition contains a number of mistakes 


Kdsi edition 

(22. 7). 

K only copies P, thus vio- 
lating the sense, and over- 
looks tiie Note of P. 

(44. 4). 

K copies P without con- 
sidering the sense. 

{125. 12). 

The sense hei*e d'o(‘s not 
fiermit 

K copies P. 
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which, unless corrected, are likely to perplex students who read 
it from beginning to end. I have therefore thought it desirable 
to make a collation of the texts edited by Peterson and Stcher- 
batsky with due regard to their Tibetan translation as presentefl 
in the latter’s edition in the Bibliofhem Buddhica series. 

The following notes may be regarded as an appendix to the 
redssue of the Bibliotheca Indies edition, t have also attempted 
to notice all departures from the first edition, some for tlie 
better and some for the worse, which have .slipped into the 
reprint, notwithstanding the attempt to make it an exact copy 
of the first edition. 1 have discussed onU- a few v'ariants and 
it appears that in most cases of difference Steherhatskv's 
readings are to be fireferrod to those of Peterson. 

When this x>aper was in the j)re88. Professor Stcherl)atskv's 
Buddhist Loyic, Vol. 11 {Blbh Buddhica, XXVI, 1930) reached 
me. This volume contains an a])])endix, X"o. VT (pp. 433 436), 
giving corre(5tions to the texts of the Nyavabindu and its 
tika as printed in the Bibliotheca Buddhica edition (Vol. Vll, 
1918). Thougli some of the.se (corrections had*already been 
noticed by me independently, 1 have thought it desirable, for 
the sake of completeness, to insert in my own paj^er references 
t(j all these corre^edions by Prof(‘Ssor Steherbatsky. Those 
references luive l)een inserted according to their appropriate 
places in the Bibliotheca Indica edition and have all been 
jiiarkod v ith asteri.sk. 

Idle numtual refercmces to Stcherbat.skv's Sanskrit text 
after the passage corresponding to page 103 of the Bibliotheca 
indica edition, are to the numbers of I^vrie(‘heda vUid Sutra., 
and not to the pag(^ nunib(*rs, as before' that passage. 

TIu' following abbreviations have' Ix'cmi uscmI in thi^ present 
|)ap(0'. 

1\ -Peterson’s edition of tlie Sanskrit text of the N\aya- 
bindu and the Xyayabindntik?i in the Bibliotheca 
Imlica series, 1889. 

P — Re])rint of the above, 1929. 

vS — Bibliotheca Buddhica edition, Sanskrit text, by Prof. 
Steherbatsky , 1918. 

T— Tlie Tibetan Trauslatmn of the text, as edited by Prof. 
Steherbatsky in the Bibliotheca /i/zc/rfAicr/ series, 1904. 

A and B — The two manuscripts referred to by Peterson. 

X — (Jritical Note appended to \\ and P. 

C — ■( •orreotions to the text of Nyayabindu and tika in 
Appendix VI of Buddhist Logic. Vol. 11. by Prof. 
St(*herbat.dcy. 

I am grateful to Mr. »johaii van Manen for his suggestion 
to me to undertake the work and for his advice and encourage- 
ment whilst executing this somewhat monotonous task. 
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Intboduction. 

The Rohu, Labeo rohita (Ham. Buch.), is stmlied as a type of 
i3ony Fishes in almost all the Universities of India, but as there 
is no adequate and suitable description available of this fish, 
I am working out its anatomy with a view to publish a memoir 
on this type. In this paper, I. am givmg a I’easonably complete^, 
account of the endoskeleton of Rohu and hope to publish an 
iiccount of the soft parts before long. T hope that this work 
will prove useful to students working on this type and that it 
will stimulate further work. 

The work was carried out during my tenun' of thtj Research 
Fellow'sliip awarded to me by the IJjiiversity of Liieknovv for 
1930 1933. 

I take this opixu’t unity of expressing ni>’ (iee[) sense of 
indebtedness to rny Professor, Dr. K . N. Bah I, at whose sugges- 
tion i took up this work and wlio has guiderl the work at 
every step pf the way and liolped me with liis (ritieism and 
advice. He has also found time to r(>ad tlirough ami fU)rre(,‘t 
the manuscript. Without his helj) tfiis work would not have 
been possible. I also wish to expnsss my grateful thanks to 
Mr. M. L. Bhatia for the pains he took in seeing tlu^ plates 
take their final form. 


Th K VI N I )< >.S K n I .J JTO N . 

Th(' endoskeleton of the adult fish Roliu is mojx^ or less 
completely ossified and is made up of both replacing and 
investing bones. It consists of: (I) an n.r/n/ port km, including 
(a) the vcrtelmil roliimn and the associatc'd ribs and tlu^ skeleton 
of the uKMlian fiiis, ami (h) the sk uM : and (2) an apfH'/tidicriUir 
portion, including the skeh'ton of the ])air(Mi tins and their 
girdles. 

I. The Xxial Skeleton. 

(A) The VevteUeal (UAhuiu. 

The vertebral column (figs. 1-8) is complcttdy ossified and 
(•onsists of 37 to 38 amphicceioiis vertebrcx\ It is divisible into 
(1) an anterior trunk regioii in which the vertebric bear movable 
ribs, and (2) a posterior caudal region, th(‘ vert(d)ra> of which 
flo not bear ribs but are provided with iufei ioi’ luemal arches. 

(1) Tkk Trunk Vkrtkbh.u. 

These are always twenty-one in number. The structure of 
if trunk vertebra is best studied by examining any one of the 
seventeen vertebrae from the fifth to the twenty-first. 
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Fig. 1. Twelfth, thirteenth, and h>nrteontli trunk vortohr.e aeeii t'roiu 
the left side. ( x <!« 1.4). r-., c;(*iitruin ; f,xpH.. foramen for the spinal nerve ; 
n.a., neural arch ; n.,s,, neural spine ; pl.r., pleural ril> ; /)p., pa-rapophyses ; 
pr.z., pre-zygapophyse.s ; p/.t., post-zygapophyses. 


A typical trunk V(Tlcbra. e.g. the fifte.e.nih (tig. 2), consists 
of a sfiort (l(Mrply bicoruvivc ceittnim, 
the t^'o coitCiiA iU<‘s (communicating 



in thec young by a nar row (*anal. thcc 
iiotocJuynlal arnal which perforates 


the body of tin- centrum : in t he 



adult. how'e\(*r, tliis notochordal 
canal beicoincs closed. 'The edg(?s of 
the adjoining centra are unitc(i with 
one nru^tlu*!’ I)v coimtceti vic tissue 
Jigaments and th(‘ biconvecx space 
thus enclosed b(d\v('en them is tilled 
with the r emains (jf the notochord. 

I'he (*ent rarm is w atcli-glass shaped 


Fig. 2. Posterior view of 
a trunk vertebra. ( y.cci J). c., 
centrum ; n.a., neural arcli ; 


both on its anterior and posterior 
surfa(c(‘s like th(' centra of other 
Klasnrobranchri and is therefore de.s- 


n.c„ neural canal ; a.. v., neural cribed as umpkicmlaas} On t h<? 
spine; pp.y parapophyses : dorsal surface* of the body of the 
pt.z.. post-zygapophyses. there- is a large nuMlian 


1 The character of th(? surfaces which the verh^brat cenfvfa 
articulate with one another v'aries in dilTereut Hshes. When both the 
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(lepresHioii, the (lee|)est ]3oint of wliich reaches almost the centre 
of the vertel)ra. A sinular median depression lies on the ventral 
surfact', while on the sides there are two de})ressions, a dorso-lateral 
a nd a ventro-latera 1 . From the antero- lateral borders of the median 
dorsal depression arist^ a pair of processes directed obliquely back- 
^\ards, which erudose the spinal cord and unite above to form 
the neural arch. The neural arch is produced dorsally into a 
long backward ly diixaded neural ^spine. The base of the neural 
ar(*h is thickened and broad(aied and gives rise anteriorly to a 
pair of small blunt f)r()(;esses, projecting ui)wards and forwards 
called the pre-zygapophyseM. These articulate with a correspond- 
ing pair of pro(;esses -the post-zygapophfp'^es — projecting from 
tlu^ ]>ostero- lateral edges of the vertebra in front. The post- 
zygapiq)hyses are directed upwards and backwards. The pre- 
zyga|)o|)hys(\s and post-zygapophyses of two contiguous vertebra* 
enclose b(*tweeri them a pair of small foramina, one on each side, 
through whicli the sfjinvil nerves pass out during life. 



Kjc. ■{. lulinal of Oirr'c i i-unk \ { x rrt o., 

centrum; /?.«., fjciinil arcli ; a.v., ncmnl s])iiie ; l»nrn[»ophy8rs : pr.z.^ 
pre-zyji:apophyst>s : p(>st-/.y,ii;apoph\ s('s. 

From thc^ ventro lateral surfaces of the (;(aitrum arise a 
pair of short ])rocess(*s — the parapophym‘i<— \\> eaxdi of which a 
rib is attached by ligainents. 'I'he parapo])hyses of the anterior 
thirtt'cn or fourteen vau’tebrie -exc^ept the first four vertebrse — 
ar(^ distinct and separate and fit into the ventro- lateral depres- 
sions. In the last 13 or 4 trunk vertebra?, however, the para- 


and posterior .siirfaees preseiit deep eoiieavitit?s and look very 
meh lik<* a u atelo^^lass, t)i<> vert<*l>ra is described as ainjihicaioiis, e.g. 
n Amiu. Polujiferufi and the '^releostei. W'lien the ceiitruin is convex in 
*ront and coneavi' iMdiind, the v<*rtebra is saift to be of)istkoc<t;loiw, e.g. 
n jA>pl(fosi{>ns ; \vhil<‘ a vert(djra with a cemcave anterior surface and a 
ionvi'x posterior surface is designated jn’ocaAou-^ : such a centrum is not 
found ir» Fishes V)ut the eentra of the frog liana afford a good example. 
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pophyses are firmly fused with the anterior edges of the ventro- 
lateral depressions and pass outwards and downwards and 
slightly backwards. These posterior vertebrae also boar ventrally 
at their postero-lateral ends small spine-like j^rocesses directed 
backwards and downwards called the poster o-imitral processes. 

The first /ow trunk vertebrae (figs. 4 and 5) are highly modi- 
fied since they serve to connect the air-bladder w ith the ear of the 
fish, and also afford surfaces for attachment of the highly 
developed constrictor muscles in connection with the inferior 
pharyngeal bones. Besides, the fourth vertebra forms a basal 
support for the septum fransversiim separating the pericardial 
from the pcritoii(>al cavity. Tlu'se four trunk v(»rtebra^ also dilh^r 



Fk;. 4. First s(‘Voii triitik vertebrae soon from the loft sido. ( xca 1 J ). 
c., oontruiii ; olaustnim ; f.spn.y foranu'n for the s])inal norvo ; me/., 
intcroalariuni ; lig.., ligainont ; l.p., lateral process arising froiTi tlie cent rum 
of the fourth vorto])rM ; n.a. 1-4, neural arohos of the first, se(?on(l, third, 
and fourth vortebrte ; n.s. 1-1, noural spines of the first, sooonrl, third, and 
fourth vortobiw ; pl.r.^ pleural rib; pp.. parapophysos; pr.s., pro- 
zygapophyses ; p/.c., post-zygajiophyses ; sc., soaphium ; tr., t ripus ; 
/.p.l--, transverse processes of first and second vertebne. 
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from the rest in the absence of ventro-lateral processes or 
para j)ophy ses . 

The first vertebra is connected with the skull and articulates 
witli tlie outer edge of a deep conical depression at the posterior 
end of the basi-occipital bone. It has a very short cylindrical 
centrum, the anterior face of which is flat, but the posterior is 
cc^ncavc. A pair of well-defined transverse processes project 
horizontally outwards. The neural arch is formed by two 
small bojiy ])ieces on each side — the dausirum and th<^ scaphium 
caf)ped on tlu; top by a median bony piece which forms a key- 
stone completing the arch a])ove and giving off a short flattened 
neural spine. The claustrum and the scaphium form the two 
anteriormost elements of the chain of ' webcniaii ossicles 
a sericis of small boru's which connect tlie air-bladder of the 
fish with its ijiternal ear. '^□le c(‘ntra of the second and third 
vertebrce becoriK^ fiis(‘d tog(dlier and ar<‘ represent(‘d by a single 
large centrum — in fact tfu' largest centrum in the entire vertebral 
<!olurnn. B^th its anterior and posbu'ior surfaces are deejdy 
concave, 'the anterior half of the centruni, representing the 
C(nitrum of tln^ second vertebra, bears a ])air of tiansverse 
pro(jesses which are longer and stouter than ihose of the first 
vertef)ra and are situated immediately behind the latter. The 
posterior half of the (jcrntrum whicdi rcfiresents the centrum of 
the third va^rtebr'a carries on each side a. flattened triangular 
bone — the tripus — \vhi<;h forms the fourth and the most posterior 
<demeait of tlie welxuian a[)parat us and j)ossibly represejits the 
transverse process of the tliird v(‘rtebra. Stretching Ixdween the 
scaphium in front and the anterior (Uid of the tripus behiruL th(‘j‘e 
is a stout ligamtuit on each side in wd)ich is (unl)edfle(l a vc‘ry 
small bony nodule with a short inwardly directed s|)ine-like 
jirocess — the Intcrmlarlum — wdiicdi forms the third of the series 
of Weberian ossick's — thus com])letiug the chain in the following 
order : the dausirum, the scaphium, the inliwaiUirhnn, and the 
tripus} Of these, tlu^ tripus ])rt‘sses against the anterior wall 


J Thf\ Ifonofogy of the H'eherkin 

Various attempts have I >0011 mado tu trace out the (^xact homology 
of these ossicles. 

The claustrum mid the scaphium hs hI ready noted complete the iicural 
arch of the first v^ertcl»ra. The scaphium has always been homologized 
with the. neural arcli of the Hrst vertcdira by \’arious writers (M idler, 18515 ; 
Nusbaiim, 1881; H, Wright, 1885; }5ridge and Tladdon, 18915), but the 
claustrum has b<ieM rcgfirdod either as a uoural spine of tlic first vertebra 
or as a part of the skull. Hura (1922) regards the dausirum as an addi- 
tioival pi('ee of the neural arch of the first vertebra. 

The intorcalariuin has usually been regarded as a modified neural 
arch of the second vertebra (Muller, 1853) but Sagemohl (1885) was of 
opinion that it represented the rib of the sceoiid vertebra. According to 
VVright (1885) the neural arch of the first post-oecipital region (Cloodrieh, 
Studies on tlio Structure ami Dev^elopmein of Vertebrates, p. 592) forms 
the intercalnrium. According to Bridge and Haddon (1893), this ossicle 
is a compound bone consisting of two oleinonts — the neural arch of the 
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of the air-bladder while the scaphium fits on the membrane 
eovering the posterior paired openings of the atrium — a median 
posterior extension of the perilymph cavity of the ear which 
lodges the median sinus endolymphatic us, and is itself contained 
in the ex-occipital bones of the skull. The neural arches of the 
second and third vertebrae are fused togetlu^r like their centra, 
the combined neural arch consisting of three distinct pieces— 
two ventro-lateral and a dorsal. Each ventro-lateral piece is a 
large bony plate which articulates ventraJly with the body of 
the centrum and dorsally with tlie dorsal piece, 'riie dorsal 


A 



Fic. 5. Front- \'i(?\v of tho tirst and part of tlio seoond trunk vorto- 
; .slunving relative y.)osition of the wel)erian os.sieli'.s. ( y.ra 2 j ). c;., 
(•entruni : cl., claustruin : incL, inUToalarinrn ; lUj., liganumt ; n.n., neural 
arc'll : n.r., neural eanal ; /o.s.. luairal spiru^ ; .sc., seapliiuni ; t-ransverso 

process of the lirst vertebra; /.p.-, transverse? process of tho second 
vmtebra ; fr., t riples. 

piece is a large llattcueci bone forming llu^ dorsal iKjrtion of the 
neural arch with which are fuscal the* fiattenefl iKUiral spuies of 
th(3 two vert(d)r;e. Tli(\so fus(‘d neural spin(?s form a largo and 
fiattem^d l^eel-likc structure which extends forwards and back- 
wards, and articulates w ith the supra-occipital bone in front and 
with the neural s})ine of the fourth vertebra beliiiul. The 
inwardly directed spine-like jjrocess of the intenjalarium fits 
into the notch present along tlie anterior margin of eacli ventro- 
lateral piece of th(? two neural arches. 

Tlie fourth vertebra is very well-(hwelo])e(l. Its centrum is 
amphiccelous. Anteriorly its miural arch and s[)iue abut against 
the fus(‘d neural arches and spines of th(‘ second and thirtl 
vertebrae. On each side of the centrum arise a ])air of stout 


second vertebra and its transv'orse process. Accordint? to Ifora, tfie inter- 
calarinm ropresents a part or whole of the neural arch of the secoml 
vcrtc:bra. 

'i''ho tripus liH.s bc'On honiologized with either tlu? transvi'rse processes 
of the third vertebra or its ribs (Muller, 1853). Wright liolds that the 
hicmal arch (probably including the rib of th(‘ first po.st-occipital seg- 
ment) forma the tripus. .According to Tfora, the irij)us is a compound bone 
formed by the coalescence of three distinct rdeiiHriits, the transverse pro- 
cess and rib of third vertebra and tlu^ rib of the f mirth vertebra. 
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processes — the lateral and the ventro-niosial — which are flattened 
at their distal ends. Of these, the lateral are stouter than the 
ventro-mesial processes. These processes approximate ventrally 
towards the middle line and together form a sort of vertical 
wall immediately behind the basi-occipital bone. The anterior 
end of the air-l)ladder rests firmly against this vertical wall. 
These processes forming the vertical wall probably represent 
the transverse processes and the ribs of the fourth vertebra. 

(2) The Cattdal Vertebii.e. 

The cmiflal region comprises sixteen or seventeen vertebrie. 
A typical caudal vertebra (llg. 0), like that of a trunk vei tebra. 



Fig. 0. Posterior vimv ol ;i 
eaiidal vorlcbra, { x ra 2 { ). r., 
ceniruTO ; h.a,, haanalarch ; /or., 
htwnal caiuil ; A.-v., havnial spiiio ; 
7t.a., nrural arch ; a.r., lU'ural 
canal ; iievnal spine ; pt.z., 

posfc-zygapophysos : p.v.p., pos- 
tero -ventral process. 


n 


[ — n.s. 



Fig. 7. Antrri(»r view of ttie 
fii’st camlal x ertohra. { x ca 
2]). c., centrum ; /i.o., lueinal 
arch ; /or., hannal canal ; a.a., 
neural arch ; neural spino ; 

pr.z.f pre -zygapophy ses. 
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ooiLsists of a short deeply l)icoiicave eeiitnini with a m(*diaii 
dorsal depression, a median ventral depression and two lateral 
depressions on each sid(‘. The neural arcih aris(‘s from the 
antero-lateral l)orders of tlic median dorsal de])ression and is 
produced above into a lon^ backwardly dir(‘cted h( fira! .sphfe. 
Articidatin^ ]irocess(‘s — tJu^ pre- and i)ost-z}/(/apophi/m<i — are 
present in the same position as in a tvj)i(^Ml trunk \(‘rtebra. 
Krom tlu' antero-lateral borders of the nuMlian ventral de|)ression 
arise a pair of process(\s directed oblhpiely backwards ; th(\s(\ 
indike the parapophyses of the trunk vcu'telme, pass downwards 
an<l iiK'etin the mid-veniral line, enclosing a, s|)ace through which 
run the caudal artcay and vein. These |)r()cess(‘.s are called 
hdrtnal arclu.^i. Kach haanal arch is produced into a baekvardly 
directed hamal •^pitKi. The bases of the hannal arches arc* 
thickened and broadened : from their anterior borders arise a 
])air of small blunt proc(\sses directed forwards and downwards — 
the proresHf.'^ : similar j)ro(;('sses arise ventro- 

laterally from ])osterior (‘ud of the centrum ; these^are directcHl 
batik wards and downvvairds and are kn(.)wn as postero-mutml 
pror(\s,ses and correspond to the similar protjcsses present iii the 
trunk vertel)rai. 

The last three caudal vcrtebrie (fig. 12) are specially 
modified for the support of th(‘ caudal tin. Tlu; last (;audal 



Fkj. 8. 'riin l»ist prc'caiirlal and Ihn first four caudal vcrtehrrc seen 
from the left. ( x ra H). aritero-vonlral j)roceH.s ; r., ceidrurn ; h.a.y 

hfcmal arch ; h.s.y haiuiial spine ; n.a.y neural arch ; n.s,, neural spine ; pp., 
parapophyses; pr.z.y pre-y.ygapophy.ses ; p/.,?., post-zyjTjapophyseH ; p.v.p., 
postero- ventral process. 
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vertebra is produced behind into an upturned rod-like process — 
the uroslyle — which probably represents several fused centra of 
this posterior region. I'he urostvle is a solid structui'e with a 
groove on its ventral surface wherein fit the proximal ends of 
four flat bony rods - the hypurals. Th(‘r^^ is no trace of the 
notochord in the urostvle of the adult fish. There is good 
reason to beli(‘V'e that a hy])ural is ty|)ically formed bv' the 
fusion of a fin -radial with the spine of a liamial arch {vide 
infra, ]>. 310 and footnote). If this be true, the anteriormost 
liypural would belong to the last caudal centrum with which it 
articulat(^s directly, while the remaining six would represent the 
haemal spines of the centra fused to form the iirostyk'. On the 
evidence of the hypurals, tluuefore, the urostvle would re])resent 
six fustsl centra. While the hfcmal s])ines are fused with the 
fin-radials to form the hypurals. the neiinil s[)inc of the last caudal 
vertebra is free and there is a s(‘parat(' radial lying next to it 
adjoining the urostvle on its dorsal side. 

The penultimate caudal vertebra and the one pix'cc'ding it 
ai'c modifuHl only to the extent that their lauiral and luemal 
spim^s an^ fused with the corn^sponding fin-radials to form the 
e/rnrais and kypnrats res|)ectiv(dy. Thus th(U(‘ arc' altog(*ther 
nine hypurals -six belonging to the urostvle and one each to 
the last thr(‘e caudal V(‘rtel)ra* and Itro (‘])urals, one belongitjg 
to the ])(Miultiniat(‘ vertebra and flu* olliei* to tlu' v(‘rt(‘br,a 
preceding it. 

(1^) The Hheleton of the Medio n Fins. 

skeleton of the median tins consists of two sets of 
structures: (1) a s(U‘i(‘S of parallel bony rods called I lie endo- 
sfx'eletal radials or somact idia , and (2) tht‘ dennaf fin-rays or 
dennotrirhia . Tlu' (Midoskeletal radials li(* imbedd(‘fi within the* 
muscles of the body and are d(‘velo]KMl in the nualian connectiv'e 
tissue? septum which divides the* l)ody into right aii<i l(*ft halves. 
Kach typic-al ra<iial consists of three s(*gments : a proxiniaf a 
mesial and a distal, segment. Ida* dermotrichia support tlie free 
f>utstanding fold of the fin and an* disposed on both of its sides, 
giving attachuK'Ut to the radial muscles. Both the radials and 
the deiniotrichia ^ aix* f)f mesoldastic origin. 

^ Ttie dri't/tofrirtria (»f lishos jn-<‘ (if four dittViviU- kinds. In Ihc^ 
lOinsMioliiniK^liii arwl tlu* I roloc(*j)hnli, and prohatdv also in file -Acanlhodii 
and tho Jclitli vntoini, those rays are iinjcnnit'd, occasionally hianched 
a»id cojnposf'd of a ri])rons .snV)stanc(? of tinrny con.sistonoy without l)ono- 
cclls. .Such tin-rays are knowji a.s cvrafotrichin. Similar rays found in 
larval forms and at the edge.s of the adult tin of the Teleoslom(‘s are 
known as acthfolrirhia. 

Besides actinol richia, the Ti'leo.stomes art* provid(>d wilh jointed, 
hranelied hony dermal rays w hich are do\T*lop(*d outside tlie actinotrichia 
and are known as tepidofrlrhia. 

In the Dipnoi are found jointed, branched deiinal rays of hony 
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111 Labeo, the derrnotrichia are jointed and branched and 
have a bony texture, being in fact lepidoiruMa. Besides these, 
a second set of delicate horny rays, the actinotrichia, persist 
at the free margins of the fins. These actinotrichia are homo- 
logous with the ceratotrichia of the Elasmobranchii and th(^ 
Holocephali. 

(1) Thk Dorsal Fin. 

The dorsal fin (figs. 9 and 10) is supported by fifteen to sixteen 



of tlio (lorsnl fin with tin* ( i-uriU ( x <n7 ’I), c., 

centrum; distMl |)iec»^ of rinliul ; (iri-rHy ; fooimcM for ihc 

.s])inal nerve ; //or., mesial ])ieco of radiail ; //..a., neiinil iircli ; n.s., mmrnl 
spine; pl.r^, plenrnl rib; piinipojjhyscs ; proximnl pi«M*<> <)!’ 

radial ; pr.::., pre-zygHj)<j[)}j\ ses ; pt.z,, post-zygaj)ophyses ; p.r.p., postern- 
v'ontral process. 

lepKiotricina seated on fourteen radiais. Of the three pieces of 
each radial, the proximal segment is large and more or less 
dagger-shaped in appt'arantaj and is sonudimes called th(^ 
miersinnoris hone or the axonost ; tlu^ mesial segment is short, 


tionsistency known as camjdotrichia. The cninptotrichiH arc? always 
provided with a proximal uiisegmented region, deeply imbedded in the 
body and (•ovored over l)y the l)ody scales. Such scales also extend over 
tho whole or the greater part of the fins, overlying the dermal rays. 
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while? the distal piece is still further reduced in size, being 
represiMited only by a double bony nodule. The fourteenth or the 
last radial is reduceal and is represented by the proximal segment 
only. The first interspinous bone lies betwenm the neural spines 
of the ninth and tenth vertebrae and the last or the fourteenth 
lies between the luniral spines of the twentieth and twenty-first 
vert(‘bra*. The proximal end of each interspinous bone is narrow , 
more or less yiointed anfl lies between two lumral spines — henec* 
the name iuierspinoas hone : the distal portion is broad and 
thickened and is really made up of four longitudinal ridges, an 
auterior and a posterior anti two laterals — whicli mt'et alo»ig tla* 



(B) 

Fkj. jo. (.A) Two mdials of the dorsal fin, seen from tlie loft. (B) 
Itadial and dermal ray from in front. ( x ca 1 J). ^/.r., distal ])i(‘oo f>f radial ; 

lopidotrioh ; /a.r., jnosial piece of radial : p.r., proximal piece of 
radial. 
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axis of the bone. The distal end of eaeli axoiiost is provided 
anteriorly with three facets, a median and two lateral, and 
j)osteriorly with a fourth median facet. Against the two lateral 
facets articulate the proximal ends of the paired lepidotiichia, 
the mesial segment of each radial articulates with th(‘ nu'dian 
])osteri()r facet, while the distal segment of each radial articulates 
with the antero-median facet. 

The mesial segment of eacih radial li(\s obliqiu^ly bcdween 
its proximal segment and the lepidotrichia belonging to the 
succeeding radial. At its distal end, the mesial segment carries 
the distal double bony nodule which thus (‘ornes to li(* in 
eonnecdion not with its own tin-ray but with tlu' succec'ding 
tin -ray (lig. lOA). 

The distal segment of a radial thus (Monies to lie l)et\\'e(ui 
the |>roximal ends of the two o|)posing lepidotrichia of a fin-rax' 
xvhich really bt^longs to the succeeding radial of the liJi. The 
tliree segments of eacdi radial are thus disposed in an obliquelx 
backward direction, the nu^sial and distal s(‘gments lying ladiind 
the proximal segment at its upper end. 

Of the sixteen tin -rays, the first three are un branched 
and are spin(*-like in appearance, increasing in siz(* 
from in front backwards while the remaining are branched 
and are thick and rounded proximal ly but thin and flattened 
distally. Kxc(q)t th(‘ first two, all the ra\'s are jointed 
and th<> jointing is more conspicuous towards the distal 
end than at the l)ase of the fin, where tin? divisions become 
ol)literated. The branching is due to a repeated subdivision of 
the growing distal ends of the lepidotrichia. The le|)idotrichia 
are prescuit on botb sides of the fin, but as they lie closely 
apposed together, th(‘v form apparently a single ray, v^hich can, 
hoxNCver, l)e easily split into two longitudinally. At their 
proximal extremity the two lepidotrichia slightly diverge and 
enclose between them the distal s(‘gment of the pr(M*(Hling radial 
to which they are firmly attached by ligaments. At theur distal 
ends, the paired lepidotrichia enclose Ixdwc^en tluun slender, 
unjointed striudiires of horny consist(*ncy, the ariiuoiricJtia. The 
actinotrichia are x^ery short and rarely extend along more 
than 011(5 or two joints of the (‘lU'losing lepidotrichia. 

The first three fin-rays an* carried by the laterally expanded 
distal end of the proximal segmeuit of tlie fiist radial, the third 
fin-ray which is the largest of the three, being the fin -ray ]>roper 
of the first radial element. The last or the sixt(XMith ray is 
supported by the fourteenth radial. All the remaining fin-rays 
are supported by the proximal segments of tlu^ir con(‘S])onding 
radials. 

(2) The Anal Fin. 

The mia I fin (fig. II) consists of a seric's of eight fin-rays, 
supported by seven radials. Of the s(5ven radials, the first 
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Kir. II. Annl fin with its ronvspoiiaiiiSvertrlHK'. (i<c« lp. u.v.p. 
aMtrrr.vrntral prrross ; r., -.i... ; a.,-., .list,, I .,1 ,;a.h.,l : /.f.. m 

..„v : /..«.,h*.Tml,M-ch; A..,.. haMmil sp,„r ; »u'., ...rswl rf , < • , 

afeh: n..., ...•...•al spin,^ ; p.r.. p>-,«,.aal ptre,' - 

l,r.z., pve-j;,vgap<M>liysrs ; P<«t ••/.yKap“l'''.vS‘'« ^ P<'i-(‘ '<J- 


\'(‘rttral j>ro{H's.s. 


.SI.K iirt' well-(l«vclo[io(t. wliilc tin- seventh i.s small, tlie 
stnietiire of the ra.litils ami the fiii-rttys and then- artieiilation.s 
are vevv similar to those, of tlie dorsal tin. 'I’he first mtei'- 
.spinons'hone lies in hetween tlie luenial spines of the twenty- 
fifth and tweiitv-si.'cth vertehra,. while the sixth lies between 
the hieimd siiines of the twenty-eighth ami t wentv-mnth vertehra. 
The iir.st tliree hn-ravs are vnibraiiclH'd while the rest a)*(‘ 
hrauelied. Tliev are transverselv jointed anti llexiltle stntotiires 
witli more or less llattened tlisttil ends. 'I’he posterior rays 
decrease in size wheti followeii backwards. 

(3) 'I'hk. t'.vt DAi. Fin. 

'I'he Mudid Jin (fig. 12) is a large vertically epiamled 
strncttire siipjioried bv a nttmber of llattened bony rods winch 
lie on both the dorsttrand ventral sides of the itro.stylp Three 
lionv rotls— two cpvrah ami a free mdnd — lie on the dor.swl 
side of the nrostyle while nine rods — the hyimmh—Xw on the 
ventral aitle of the nrostyle. The epttrals and the hyptirals 
vary in size brtt together with the nrostyle form a synunetrtcal 
vertical structure ti> which the fin-rays are attached m two 
symmetrical halves. According to (ioodrich,’ the epura s 
represent neural spines which have fused with the radials, while 
the liypirrals represent luemal spines fu.seil with the radials. 
It may be noted that behind the two epural liones, one separate 


1 (i,Hxlrich, K. a.-Htwlies on the Structure and Development of Ver- 
tehruHr. pp. 101 ivnil 109 (Uoiiiloii : 1930). 
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radial persists and lies immediately on the dorsal side of the 
iirostyJc adjoining the free neural spine of the last caudal 
vertebra. The two epurals and the separate radial support the 
original epichordal lobe of the tail fin wbieli is very much reduced 
i)ut persists dorsally at the base of the fin. It contains only 
nine small fin-rays which do not reach the extremity of the fin. 
These rays are all unbran(;hed but the last- four arc jointed. 
Of the nine fin-rays, four are carried by the first epural, tliree 
by the second epural while the remaining two are carried by the 
free radial. 



I’J. (/'jUKial fill iind lh(‘ oihkJ.'iI \ ( x rrr Xat, size). n.v.2).y, 

aijU'j’o-venlT’al [inxM'ss : r.. ciMifriini ; (\l.^ cpicJiordal |r)l>r ; a/x, cimral ; /./*., 
(iri*ray ; b.n., hjPTual ai'fh ; //./., liy])oclinrdal ; /i.s*., haaaal spine *, 

IJA pnral : n jt., laairal .arrh ; //.s-., mairal spiia': />/*. " prf^-zyyapoph v scs ; 
pt.z.., ]Kist-z\';ja|)(»phys('.s ; p.r.p., pnstoi'o-vont !‘al proec'.ss ; /v/., l adial ; 
uros.^ tirostx le. 

By far tlu* greater part of the adult tail tin is really the 
original Jiypo(*hoi(lal lolx' whicth is sup[>ort('(i by (he urostyle 
and the h\ purals. This hypochordal lob(‘ becomes seeondai'ily 
divided into a dorsal an<l a venlral portion, the* dorsal (ton- 
taining jointed fin-rays and tin* v(‘ntral niar. B(‘sid(\s 
these nine rays, the vmitral juirtion eaiM’ies another fin- 

rays which, lik(' those of the epichordal lolx*. an* u!d)ranehi‘d 
and do not reacdi tlie extremit\' of flu* fin. Th(‘y lii* at tin* basi* 
of the fin at its junction a\ ith the body on the ventral side. 

The dorsal lobe is supported by the urostyle aiul four 
hypurals which lie next to the? uro.style on its vt‘ntral side. Tin* 
dorsalmost liypural is the smallest whih* tin* v(*nt ralmost is the 
largest. Of the ten fin-rays in the doi-sal lobe, the urostyle* 
carries only one, the first three hyf)urals carry two rays eacli 
while the last liypural carries three rays. The first fin-ray is 
imbranched whihi the remaining nine an* brancljed. 

The ventral lobe is supported by fiv(> liy|)urals, tin* first 
or the most posterior of which lying next to the dorsal hypurals 
is fused with the base of the urostyle on its ventral side* ; tin* 
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srcoiul hypural lies free and is only connected with the postcM’ior 
end of the last centrum by means of connective tissue ; the third 
hypural articulates directly with the ventral sid(' of th(‘ last 
centrum, the fourth articulates with the centrum of the ])en ult- 
imate^ (*audal vertebra, while the fifth hyf)iiral fuse's witli the 
centrum e)f the verte'bra preceding the last two. Of the nine 
tin-rays which form by far the greater part of the ventral lobe, 
the first hypinal carries two, the se'cond and third hy|)urals 
carry threM' rays eaeli while' the fe)urth hypural cai’rie's only one 
ray. The' first eiglit are' branedie*d \vhilo the last e)r the Jiinth 
ray is unbrane'lu'd. Of tlie^ se'ven small fin-rays, which do not 
reach the ewtremity e)f the fin, two are c'arrieel by the fourth 
hy|)ural while re'maining five', are carrie'd by the' fifth oi* the* 
vTntrahne)st hy])ural. dhe fin-rays e)f the caiielal lin, like thejse 
of the dorsal anel anal fins, are paire'd structures, capable of 
being split inte) two longituelinally. Tlie^ two le^pielotrichia of a 
ray dixerge^ at their |)roxinial ends and enclose be^twe'en tlu'in the 
distal ejids e)f the* epurals, the urostyle^, anel tlie hy])urals. 
I )ist ally the* two lepielotrieliia ericlose^ between theni a pair eef 
short aertinotrichia. Kae'h ray is thick and roundc'el pre>\imally 
but tliin and Hattened distally. 

In Rohn the ])e)sterior end of the notoche)rdal a.xis (the 
ure)style) is bent upwarels and the'refe)re the* epichorelal lol)e is 
very mucli reduced and incluele's very fe'w (only nine) fin-rays : it 
is the hypochordal lobe (carrying inn nty-siv fin-rays) which 
fe)rms the* major portion of the caudal fin and is divided 
secondarily into a so-<?all(Hi dorsal and a ventral lobe. Kxternally 
the two lobes are eejual in size* anel are symmetrically plaee'd, but, 
as pointed al)f)ve, the gre^ate'r part of the skele^ton of the* caudal 
fin lies ventral to the vertebral axis and is really asymnudrieally 
])laceel. Such an outwardly symmetrical tail fin is called 
homocercat} 


1 III some lishi'S tin* verteijral axis Is iMHitumrd straiixlU into tho 
<*an<lal lin, thus (li\ i<ling the latter into two eijual and continuous lol»(‘s 
a di.irsal or tin* rputiordal loftr and a ventral or the Iti/poc/iorf/nl Inhe. 
Such a caudal tin, synuiKdrica] hoth ext(;rnally and inti'rnally, is eaJIi'd 
lirolortical tdi|)h\ (aM'cal). This I'ondition is generally regarded as the 
most ]a*imiti\i' and oceurs in the Holoccphali, Dijinoi, J^of nptrrns^ an<l a 
few Sidachii and T(‘leostei. 

In soini> other tisliivs the posterior cikI of the notochoi’d alon^' with 
the vertebral axis is bent dorsalwards and tlu' fin-rays ari' ilistributeil 
asyininetricjdly on the two sides of the vcrtcliral coluinn, tlu' ventral 
hypocliordal loin? of tlie lin lieinir much more develo|)(‘d than the 
epichoidal. Such a eaialal lin, asymmetrical both externally and 
inti'rnally. is called hfterorervnl . Sucli tails arc found in nearly all thci 
Elasmoliranchii toilet her with the Chondrostei, f^cpir/ostexfi^ and Anna. 

Jn a great majority of TclcnsLean fishes, the vertebral axis is lient 
upwards aiul is shortiaied giving: rise to a very much ri'dneed eyiiehordal 
lobe and a mnefi iMilargi'd hypochonlal lobe. The hy]>oehordal lob(' 
fur(h(‘r becomes secondarily divideil into two syrnmetT*ii*al doi’sal arul 
ventral lob(*s. Such an externally symmetrical but intc'rnally asym- 
metrical tail-fin is callccl hoxfuccrail. 
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(C) The mbs. 

The riba (figs. 1, 4 and 9) are a series of painnl segmenlally 
arranged bony rods, attached tf) the distal ends of the ])ara]io- 
]>hysos of the trunk vert('brae. Tlu‘se arc? known as pleura/ rib'^, 
of \Nlvieh there are semnteen pairs, the first j)air being always 
attached to tlie fifth trunk vertebra. These ribs arc? long and 
slcvndc*r and eurvc‘ downwards and [)ac?kwards bc*tweeu the 
muscles and the? |)cM’itcjneuni, tlius cMicireling tlie abdominal 
c;avity. The |>roximal end of eaeli ril) is dilated, while the distal 
end is sleiulcF* and more or lc\ss pointed. The anterior ribs are 
thicker and more curvcHl than thc^ posterior onc's. 

Assoc?iatc?d with thc‘se plc?ural ribs are a sc‘c*oncI scu'ies of 
rib-iike bones, the inter-rnuscfdnr bones, T]ic?se are slender 
(?urvc‘cl hones, V-shapcal in appc'aranei*. thc‘ two lind)s of the V 
being dirca-tcMl proximally and tlic^ shaok distally. I'hey arise 
from the neural arc;h of c‘ac?]i vcaic^bra both in the* trunk and 
caudal jegions, curve outwards and u])wards and slightly back- 
wards. Their distal ends may be unitid, bifid *or niultifid. 
1dic?y serve to sup|)()rt thc‘ cc)nnc‘etivc‘ tissue? sc‘pta bc'tween the 
myomeres. 

The vc'rtebrce, my()tomc‘s, and t hc‘ intc‘r-muscular bones show 
a ty j ) i ( *a I seg mental a I’ra i ige i neiit . 


(/>) The Shnlf. 

'r}u‘ eliotair(>cr(ini ntfi^ of 4VI(‘C)stei. Iik(‘ tliat of most 
( biat hostonu's, consists c'ssentially of a posterior basal plat< tc^ 
vvhic?!) the* aadifori/ capsules bc?c*ome attached and an antc*rioi* 
Iraberuhn' nylon conn(?ctc‘cl with the nasal c-apsules. ddu* 
primitiv(‘ side-wall “ is very inc?om jilcdc* and is dc*rivc'cl from an 
orbllal rarlilaye whicli joins the auditory capsule bcdiind and tlic* 
nasal (?apsulc* in front. Tlu‘ visceral palato-quadrate arcrh arti- 
culatc*s witli th(‘ auditory capsule behind by an oUc jfroress and 
with the trai)ecular region in front by a basal pre>ress. 

Tlie skuJl of an adult spec?inien of Jjabeo rohlla is an extreiuedy 
v c)m|)lex structure' ; it is fully ossified and is composcal of a 
large' numlier of both replacing and invc*sting bones. It consists 

Liistly, many T<‘lro.st(*im.s .show fasos of or- mo(li(i»‘(:J 

liomoooiT'y . In Vnmiillit'oi'inos, C Jymnarchii -MacninMa*, 

Zoaroi(la‘, etc., tfio hy poclioftlal fin is tvdncod in si/.i‘ while (ho dorsal 
and aeml (ins oloni;a(e* nnli! a (M>ntiiinons fin-fold is r(*-(‘s1 a hhsiM'd. Snoh 
tails ai'e callod isaevynd. Aj^aiii, in jeicra.sfVr and OrtfuKforisi-us, (he 
candal fin oorni^hdedy disap|K*ars and the axis laaaanos trnncalod, 
rcsnltiny in wind- is called a (fepliffi-tKcrral tail. 

^ (Jo«>drich ^S7ar/d‘v <ni the Structure and Drrrffypnfcnt of VertehnUes, 
p. '2:\2 (London : WVM)). 

- (h)o<irich - ’ Idle ])ila antoti(*a of otlior ^oaifis fails (o develop 
in TelLH)stonie's, |)ossil)ly on account of thc' formation of a ])oHtciior ey<‘- 
musele canal \ ihULy p. 245. 
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J Ij. Dorsal vi«}\v ()t l ho skull, (x^v/ ;*). l)Msi'()(*oipitnl ; iht.ch., 
oluiruiol loilp:iug llio dorsal aorta ; r.efh., ootoadluiioifl : co., o\-oofipital ; 
cp.ot., opiolio; lonostra; //*., frontal; liyomaurlibnlar ; 

iiifrii-orhilaJ ; lac., lacrynial ; max., inaxilJa ; m.cth., navsothmojd ; /o, 
uoslril ; aa., nasal; o., nr})it ; op., opercular; oceipilal spine; par., 

parieial ; ptnx., pre-inaxilla ; p.oh., ])ost-orl)ital ; poc.p., ])ar-oecipital 
j)roc*i‘ss ; po.f, post-frontal ; pr.ob., pro-orl>ital ; pr.op., pro-opereular ; 
pt.ol., pterotic ; pt.p., ])terotic process ; r., rostral ; .s.or., Hpnrii-oceipvtal ; 
‘S.orb., supra-orbital ; .sJcnip., siipra-teniporal ; s.t.rjr., supra-loinporal 

L^rOON'O. 


of : (1) tho cranium, eiiclosiiig and protecting the brain, (2) thc‘ 
semse-capsuks (the olfactory and the auditory) which protect 
tlie olfactory and auditory organs, and (\\) the visceral arches, 
which form the two jaws, the suspensorium for the jaws, and 
the hyobranchial skeleton to sn})|)ort the gills. Of these, the 
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cranium and the sense capsules are immovably united together 
and form one compact structure — the skull while the 

visceral skeleton is only loosely attached to the cranium and 
the sense capsules in a dried skull. 

We shall first describe the skull proper and then the visceral 
skeleton. 

(1) The Skule Proper. 

The skull proper (figs. 13 18) forms an elongated wedg(‘- 
shaped structure, the anterior l)eing the thin end and the 
|x>sterior the thicik end of th(‘ wedge. The skull is abiuit one 
and a half times as long as it is ])road and at its broadest nearly 
twice as broad as it is (ie(‘p at the ]K)sterior <md. The dorsal 
surface of the skull is completely cov^ered with bones : it is Hat 
in the mid-dorsal line but slopes gra<lually towards the sides 
thus forming a more oi* less convex dorsal surface. Tlui extreme 
])osterior portion of the dorsal surface of the skull is slightly 
<le])ressed forming a shallow groo\a>' -tlu^ su pra-temporal (jroove — 
whicli extcjids from tlie post(To- lateral margins inwards to the 
m(‘dian occipital spine. The posterior surfaces of the skull forms 
a morc^ or less straight vertical plate perfoTattal l)y the median 
foramen magnum and two large? oval /V//f one? on either side? 
of the median line. Ventrally the skull is iucompleU? ; there are 
two large and deep (h‘pressions in the posterior j*egion one on 
either side of tlic^ middj(‘ line whi(*h an? surrounded by the otic 
bones and are filled during life with strong dorsal muscles of 
the inferior phai’vngeal from's. Similarly, there are two more or 
less triangular cavities thc' orbits — irr the anterior region ft>r 
lodging the eye-balls. Along the mid-ventral line, however, tli(‘ 
skull is eom|)letely covered with home .\t the })osterior end, 
the mid-va>]itral region of the skull is prolonged behind into a 
large verb'bra-like ])rocess bewaring a Hat ventral plate — the so- 
called maslicatorf/ jiroccss. 

Idle skull proper can be distinguish('d into : (1) a posterior 
occipital region, connected with the l ertebral column : (2) the 
otic regions, eomjirising the bones of tin* auditorg capsules : (3) 
an orhito-ternporal region ; and (4) an anU'rior nasal or ethmoidal 
region, 

(a) The Occipital llegion . — The occipital region forms the 
])Osterior part of the skull in the median line, being marked by the 
prt'sence of a small median opcjiing, the foramen magnum, 
through which the spinal cord is continued into the brain. Tlie 
occipital region is formed of a supra -(occipital, a hasi-occipitnl, and 
the paired ex-occipital bones. 

ddie supra -occipital forms the median posterior ]iortion of 
the dorsal surface of the skull roofing the cranial cavity behind. 
It is more or less conve.x on its outer surface but concave on its 
inner. Two distinct portions can be distinguished in the supra- 
occipital bone, i.e. (1) a dorsal portion and (2) a postero-inferior 
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portion. The dorsal portion is wider at its anterior than at its 
posterior end and is overlap])ed by the parietals in fi*ont while 
laterally it adjoins the e])iotie bones. From its dorsal surface 
arises a median viM’tieal crest — th(i occipital spine or keel — whicdi 
is flanked by two prominent but low crests ; these converge 
below to form a median wedge-shaped process inserted between 
the dorsal ends of the two (‘X-occipitals. This median wanlge- 
sliaped process togetlun' with the converging portions of the low 
lateial crests constitute the post(^ro- inferior portion of the 
supra-occipital. The supra-occipital in Labeo does not form the 
dorsal IxHindary of the foramej) magninn but, on tlu^ otlua- 
hand, is (X)!npletel\' shut off from it. 

The e.c-occipitals are large and exbmsive l)ones, (‘ach con- 
sisting of (I) a basal plate forming part of the floor of the cranial 
cavdty, (-) a larger wi rig- 1 ike lateral par •occipital process which 
not only foi*ms the side- wall of the cranial cavity but also forms 
th(^ posterioi’ boundary of tlie auditory (^a])sule, and (3) a small 
dorsal proces.^ enclosing the hmunen magnum. The basal ])lat(^ 
of each ex-oecipital is a flat piece of bone which meets the 
(M)i*?(‘S])on()ing platen of tho oth(‘r side in th(' mid-ventral line and 
forms tlu? hinder portion of the floor of tlu‘ cranial cavity, the 
two basal plates together <om|)letely covering the anterior half 
of the basi-occipital bom*. Tlie ]K)sterior end of each basal plate 
j)r(*s(‘r)ts an ()bli(|uely flatten(*(l surfaces by wdiich it articulates 
Ijchind with tlie basi-oc(apif al : tlie inner surfaces of the two 
basal ])lates l>y whicdi they arti(Uilat<^ with i‘ach otlu'r are 
groov(‘d and the two gr’ooves on artic^ulation (‘iiclose a narrow 
canal in which lies the median sin endolymphaficns.^ LateraJly 
(‘ach ex-occi|)ital is ex])anded into a large wing- like [aocess, the 
two ])arts of w hie-h lie almost at right angl(*s to (*ach oth(*r. 4die 
outer larger part forms the main portion of the poster’ior vertical 
wall of th(' skull while the small(*r inner part of each wing 
forms the side-wall of the cranial cavity and part of th(* inner 
posterior wall of tlu^ vc'utral cup like hollow of tin* auditory 
region. h]a(*h wing-like jirocess is suturally connected dorsall\' 
both with the |>t erotic and the* epiotic. The imK*r surface* of 
each w ing bears a well-marked ridge whi(*h is continuous with a 
similar ridg(^ on the pterotic on the one hand and the pro-otic 
on the other and enclos(«s a [)art of tla^ horizontal semi-circular 
canal of the int(*rnal ear. IJesides, this wung-like portion also 
encloses a part of the ])osterior semi-circular canal. Posteriorly, 
on (*ach side of the middle line, each ex-occipital gives off a sinall 
dorsal process which meets the corres|)onding process of the othei* 

1 III Cypriniformes, thr rij^ht aral Irfl iiiejnbranou.s labyrinths of 
iiUorrial <'ar join acioss below the iiuMliiila fjy a trans\'erse canal ; from 
t lii;:? f*anal are jjjiven otT postcritaly a pair of lateral outgrowths, Uie sdvculi 
aral a tnerlijin outgrowth, the sinus endfiit/inphftficns. ((Joodrieh- 
on the t^Urnclan' and Dvvelopnnatt of V’erfehrates^ p. 51H ^Lojulon : 

iDao). 
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side forming an arched bridge, wliicli surrounds the foramen 
magnum both dorsaJly and laterally and also enclos(\s the median 
wedge-shaped process of the siipra-occipital. Enclosed betw een 
the lateral par-oc(u‘|)ital process externally and the <lorsal proc^ess 



1 


t'Ki. It. X'ontral vi<!\v of tho ^kull. {y.m, a.c., auditory cap.siilo ; 

ali-spbonoid ; bjj.^ basi-oocipital ; e.eJh.^ ooto-cslhiiioid ; co., ex - 
occipital; ep.ot.^ cpioticj ; /r., frontal; h.m.y.y groove for liyornandibnlar ; 
lac.y lacryniat ; inax., maxilla ; m.eth., inevSethinoid ; m.p., masticating 
process of hasi-oecipital ; myodoine ; na., nasal ; orb. sph., orbito- 

sphenoid ; pal., palatine ; par.s.y para-sphciioifl ; ptnx., pro-maxilla ; pec. 
p., par-(.K‘cjpital proco.ss ; pr.ot., ptof>tic ; pt.ot., pterotic ; pt.p., pterotic 
process ; s.orh., sn])ra-orbita.I ; sph.ol.y Sj)henotic ; t.p.^y trarisvcrso proct^ss 
of tli('. first verloln a ; y’o., voinor; III, foramen for the third (Taiiial norvo ; 
Vh., foramen for the main branch of the tifth cranial nerve ; F/, IXy 
and A", foramina for tlm sixth, ninth, and tenth cranial nerves ; XJ, 
foramen for the oceipito-spinal nerve. 
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iiitcnially lies a ]arg(‘ ovaJ Jencstrit. Tliis I’caiestTM pic*rc(\s the 
( \-oeei])ital of each side aiui forms a (‘haraeterisiic feature of 
tlie skull of ( \]>riii(>i(i fislu^s. It is covered ov(‘r bv a t hick 
tough ni(‘iii1)rane in tbe living eonditi{)U. 

The h(t,sl-orri pilai is a large di'ain-pipe shaj)ed bojie thickest 
in tlu‘ middk'. It is about t\vic<‘ as long as it is A\'i<le. Tlie 
}>oslca;ior hall' of tlie l)one |>i‘esents the a j)]>(‘aranee of an o|m‘T 1 
drain, w ink* in rlu' anterior half, ifso ‘ diain ' is roofed ovcv f;v 
a V(‘rt('))radilv(' bony piece tiu' occipifol rondi/lr. Tlu^ poste rior 
surfaet' of (fie oeeijiital eianlyie bee.rs d(‘ep ('onieal de})i (‘ssioii 
like that of a eenirum, to which tlio xertebral colmnn is atr.ielaed 
by ligani' nb-' witla.sj! a. distinct articulation. Tic* < ilgcs (^1 da*- 
post^‘rior ' open <irain (ike ’ p.‘.*ri sujjport the tirst t!ire<‘ V( rtcl)r.‘e, 
vvliije lh(‘ drain-cbaiinci its(‘jr serves to lodge the dorsal aoi'ta.. 
On its ventral surface, tin* f»asi-oecipit al Iiears a larg(‘ o\;il 

i/iriA/icffto/'// yeoccs.vd w hieJi is coven (i over dinang life bv a. 
honiy pad : I.K'iiind the nnist i(-a tore process. th(^ btiue is jirodnced 
into a proniiMcnt udd -\ entral ]-idge. 

In front o! (he oceiriitad condvkg the liasi-oceipit a 1 is 
(a ainpi'v'sscd dorso -a (‘iitra.ll V and (ircscnts two lone:i( ndinal slijillow 
gi’oov^ s on ils dorsad s irfaia', (aich of wliicli ioians a closvai c:;nal 
in conjunction vith a coj'resjionding grnc)vc on tbe \ciilial 
surf.-nu' of ('ach e\,onci]»it!d. d'hesc* lateral (janafs krigv tie two 
Siiceaiii'- of tine intcnial ear. in a (aunpleti' skull, the ^iorsal 

surfani' of tl)is anterita* jKirt of tlK‘ basi-o(*ci|)i{ ad is < otinvly 

(overtal over lay the hasji] platans of the two iv\"(;ecn, lit a.]s. 
Anta riorly t(ie basi-oc(*ipit,a I is suturaUy eonnected wit h tbo hind 
end of 1 lie jiarasjihcn'iid. 

.\1! the bones of (he occipital region arc jirciaadcd by 
cartilage a;id an^, tlicrcfoi'c rcfilacing lioiu'S. 

{(}) 'rheOfIr /Bi/ioN.—lAu' oadd eapsafe in tiu^ skn.ij of rdl 
craniates lies nvorphokigica ll\’ between the facial and tIu' gio.sso- 
p]iar\ng(‘al nerva's. In the' T(‘l(a)stci, each anditory capsule 
develops from an ind(‘peud<ant o//c airtlhvjo wdiieh biaaames (‘oivnen- 
ted below with t he paracbordals : the oti(^ (jai’tiiage grows round 
tUe rnenibnivons la ^>f the ear and in th<‘ adult is typically 

ossilic'd into a grou]) of tivi* hones the prootlc, tin* cpiofir, the 
.sphcnofic. tlie />/ern//r, and i \)r opisihotir. in Ikofm, the opisihotic 
is absent ^ anil tlie nauaniing four otic hones form a caampact 
stnicture having tlie a|>j)earaiiee of an invertial cup, one on each 

^ Acc'jidjn:j: to .Vn.sbfinrn’s recent aeeonrit, thr<!e verteirnd sei;m(*iits 
in Cyprinus e(>in()iii(* witti the sKnll the vagus I’orMnien to torin 

the hasi-oecipital region ; mthI tlie lueinal avelies of the sc'cond and third 
fuse to form the Jargr'* ^entra) mast ioatory proeess enclosing the aorta 
vvliile their neural spines oofitri(.>n(.(‘ to tlie supra-ocfijiital. (Goodrii.'h — 
Studies oa flic Strurture and Dcruloprncnf of Vcrtchrafcs, p. 592 (London : 
1930). 

* cf. Footnote, p. 314. 

^ It is possible that it fuses early w ith the e>:-occipital forming the 
par-occipita 1 prot ess. 
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.sitio of llio Jiiiidor })ai t of the eraoial eavit y. Tn a clc'atied skull, 
the hollow of eaeh auditory ea|)8ide is (uupty but in tlie living 
fish the liollow is IiJUmI u|) In- the dorsal niuseles of the infeiaor 
pharyngeal [)oU(‘s. 

'I'he prootic is a Jarg(‘ irregular bonc' which foiins the antiao- 
UK^sial wall of tlu' auditory cajisuh^ and lodgers a portion of tlu^ 
antc'rior vecticvii and liori/onlal seiivi-circular canals. A\'e can 
rfjughlv distinguis]> two jiojiions in (his bone/ (1) a laige thick 
It porf f())f and {2) a small Za/V /Y// , tfie (avo foian- 

ing ail afigh‘. of about 120' ^vith cjieh other and s(‘|)araled l.jy a 
ridge wliicli is v 'vy W('lbmat‘k;‘d ant(‘ri(jrly. Dorsally. tins poste- 
rior part of the veil; rodatciid pon ion of the* ])rootic is prodiujial 
info a pro(*ess whadi mcels {hi* i-orrcs])onding ])i‘ 0 (;('ss of the 
Ojiposito side in (!!“ middle line, leaving an antei’ior \ -sha])cd 



fio. ja. Latefid vii'W of I ho skull. ( x re ey/g., aiigLilar; f/r/., art iiiilar ; 
h.n., l)asi (M-(‘i])iLal ; r., (M.nlnnn : </., derUarA : dofsa.l procawM ol' 

r\ ort'ipii a 1 : r.rih., ifO )-cl hij>ei' 1 ; < u.pl., rn« 1« *-prrt\vgv>id : ro., ex -* Mai| a ( a I ; 
cp.of., rijiwlic; I'rni'stra ; frtmlal ; him!., hynnumdibiiliu- ; hif.o., 

ini ra -orbit a! ; int.op.. iatcr-u[)err'nlar ; (ac.y tierynial ; n>n:r.., maxilla; 
ni.cih., TM< setlnnoid ; m.p.y masl icatiiig ya’oress of basi-oefipil al ; fuLpl., 
nirl a-ptO! \ aoid ; a., imsti-il ; /a/., iiastd ; o., m l.)it ; o.r.y « n-cij »ita I t-ondylc ; 
op., ojxavular ; or.n.c., anterior «.)|)riiing of tho oi’bito-Tiasai canal ; o.a*., 
ooc-ipital spiiK? ; par., parietal ; jym.r., preenaxilla. ; p.oh., [yo.st -orbita.l ; 
po.f., pustd'i'ontal ; pr.oh., pre-orbital; pr.op., pre-opiTCular ; p/g., eeto- 
pterygoid ; pt.ot., pterotie ; pt.pj., j)torotic process; 7., rpiadrate ; r., 

rostral; .v.or., ku pra -occipital ; .s-.o/y., sub-opercular; s.orh., snpra- 

orl>ital ; s.Uonp., siipra-ternporal ; sym., .symploctic ; bp.h transverse 
process of lirst vortiibra. 

notch for the ijituitary fossa ; ventrally, the veiitro-lateral 
ptiidions of the two prootics do not meet in the middle line but 
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articulate ^u^sia]ly with the ))arasp}ienf)i(l. The prootic has a 
large semi-circular anterior border which articulates below w ith 
the ali-sph(Mioi(i, laterally with the sphenoti(^ and dorsally with 
the ])terotic. The |)osterior l)order is inori* or h‘ss straight- and 
vertical and ai’ticulates with the anterior edge of the (^x-occipital. 
Embedded in its inner wall wliieh constitutes th(‘ f)ostero-lateral 
wall of the cranial cavity, lie the am])ulla^ of the semi-cinmiar 
canals and the uti-iculus of the internal ear. On its postero- 
(tarsal surface just beneath the medulla lies the transvaa'se 
canal joining the two meml)ranous labyritiths. Th(' lateral 
portion of th(' prootic presetits a concave surface* aiul forms the 
iniua* ant(*rior wall of tin* auditory capsule, it articulat(\s with 
tiu* e\-o(‘ci|)ital and tlie epiotic b(*hind and with the splu'iiotic 
in front. 

Tlie epiotic is a bow'l-sha|)(‘d bone which forms the greater 
|>art of the roof of the* auditory (*a])sul(‘. Looked at from tin* 
vtvntral side, it shows the dt'C]) hollow' of tiu* bowl and is com- 
pletely suriYumded by the ex-occipital behind and the sphenotic 
in Front, while the pterotic li(*s on its out(T and the prootic 
on its inner side*. On tin* dorsal surface of the* skull, the epiotic 
is s('en to lie* on (*ach side of the nu'diaii supra-()(*cij)ital and is 
overlaj)|)(‘d by tiu* posterior edge* of tin* parietal in front and 
suturally conm'cted with tin* dorsal bord(*r of tlie jiar-occijiital 
])rocess of the ('x-o(H*ipital. On its outia* border, th<‘ epiotic is 
prodnc(*d into a splint -like* process which yiartially covers tlie 
[losterior jiart of the pt(*rotic bom*. 1'h(* ej)ioti(' lodg(*s a jiortion 
of th(' ant(*rior and tlu* posterior v(*rtical s(*mi-cir*cular canals. 

'Fhe pterotic is a large i!*regularl\' triangular bom* which 
forms tIu* ont(*r wa.ll of tiu* auditory capsuk* and enclosc*s a fiart 
of tlu* liorizontcd s('mi-circular caiud. Its anterior ])ortion is at 
a higher li'vel lying Hush with the jiarietals and the frontals, 
while the ptjstcruir pcirtion the p/rro/Zr proce.ss is at a lower 
level and is counect<‘d with the epiotic and tlu* ])ar-occipit;d 
f)roc(‘ss of tlu* (‘x-o('ci|)ital bone. Its out(‘r cresc(*ntic borde r 
is smooth but tlu* innei* border is very much cr(*natc*d to form 
articulating wavs sutures with tlu* iVontals, the ])arietals and 
tlu* epiotics. The v(*nlral sid<* of tlu* pterotic piesents an uneven 
surface with a strongly marked ridg(* which is (‘ontinuous wuth 
similar ridges on tlu* e\-oc(*ipital and the prootic, thus forming 
a oontinuous cii'cular ridg(* which eneloscjs the horizontal 
s(‘7ni-(arcular canal of tlio int(*rnal ear. The outer edge 
is connected with the upper borch'r of the opercular bone 
by means of stout ligaments, while a small supra -teniporal 
bone fits int(.7 a shallow' depression lying near tlie junction of 
the pterotic process with tlu* main ant(*rior portion of tlu* 
pterotic. Lying imTm*diat(Hy behind and bcTieath the supra- 
temporal is the post -temporal which covers the greater ])art of 
the pLuotic process. Dn its ventro-lateral bordei*, the pterotic 
presents a well-marked shallow’ groove — the Jiyonain/libuJrir 
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groove - — which contiimcs into a similar groove on the splienotic in 
front. Into this groove fits the iiijper end of tlie hyonumdibular 
boiK', l)y means of whicli the jaws are suspended to the cranium. 
Tlie .sphenoHc is the anteriormost of tlie auditory bon(\s 



h). A iiKMlian ol Iho skill! aui.l t ho visai'i'al ai'clics. ( x cff * ). 

ali-sj)hcn<>i«| ; .niyniar ; art., articular; b.ht\^ l)asi-l)rancbi}il ; 

b. o,, 1 »asi-n(.*ci[.)ita.l : brg.^-'K tirsf., second, and tliii’d braiicliiostegal rays; 

0., c(‘tTtnnri of flic first (rimk voiti^hra, ; J f, llrsl, socoud, lliird, and 
Idurlh ccratolaaiicliial ; c, ////., ccral o-hyal : <'.m.rn.d.s\, (;anal for median 
cMdol_\'nii)l)al ic sinus; d., diaitary ; ilorsal )>roc(‘Ss tif c\-t)Ociy)itHl ; 

c. br., cj>i-l)i’aucluai ; f'.eth., ccto-ctlimoid ; e.hy.^ cpi-liyal ; en./d.^ ondo- 

pterygoid; ro., «'\ -occipital ; cp.oi.y cpiotie ; fein;stra ; //\, frontal; 
h.hr.'K third hypo-hrancliial ; first a.nd si'Corid hypo-hyal ; hnid., 

hyornaiidilailar ; /.A//., intcr-hyal ; hit, op., inter-opercular; tar., iacrymal ; 
nia.r,. maxilla ; /n.rf/i., uK’sethinoid; /n.p.„ inasti<‘atirig jirocess of basi- 
occipital ; nit.pt.. meta-pf erygoid ; mij., myorlome ; o., orbif. ; o.r.., occipital 
('ondylc ; olf.s., «)lfactory sac ; op.. o|)ercuIa.r ; orb.sph.. orbit.o-.sphonoif I ; 
O.S.. occipital spine ; j)at., palatine ; par., pieietal ; par.s'., para-sphenoifl ; 
ph.br., ])haryngo-l)i’anchial ; pnij:.. ine-niaxilla ; p.oh., post-orbital ; 
pr.op.. pre-iipi'i'ciilar ; pr.ot.. proof. ic ; pfg.. octo-pterygoid ; f/.. rjuadrato ; 

r. , rostral ; s.r., saci-nlar canal ; .v.oc., supra -occipital ; s.op.. SLili-optacnlar ; 

s. orb., siipi a-orlntal ; f^ph.ot.. .sphcnotic ; sym.. syrnplectic ; vacuity 

through which tin? anterior vortical and hoii/.oiital semi-circular (iauals 
after leaving the uti'ieuliis enter the otie hones in wlueh they are 
lodged ; r.-, vacuity through which the pr».stcrior vertical and horizontal 
semi-circular camds l<*avc the otic bones to join tin? iitriiailn.s ; vo.. voinca* ; 
/, III. and IV. foraniiiia for the first, thinl, and fourth i*ranial nervn-s ; 
Va, foramen for tin? ophthahnic div'ision of the fifth cranial nerw' ; 
Vb. hjramon for the main liranch of the fifth cranial nerv'e ; VT. foramen 
for the sixth cranial nerve; Vila, forainoii for the ophthalmic ilivision 
of the seventh cranial nerve; Vllb. foramen for the main branch of 
the seventh cranial nerve; JX. X, foramen for flie ninth and tenth 
cranial nerves ; XI. for amen for the occipito-spinal ni'rve. 
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and forms tlu) front wall of the auditory capsule and the posterior 
boundary of the orbit in front. It articulates with the prootic 
behind, with the pterotic, the parietal and the frontal above and 
with the ali-sphonoid below’. It consists of two portions: (1) 
the body of the sphenotie and (2) the Y-shaped anterior ])rocess. 
The body of the sphenotie is roughly triangular in outline and 
bears two conical |)its, one of which has a spongy base and 
forms a portion of tiie anterior wall of the auditor 3 " capsule 
wliile the other abuts on the cranial cavity. The Y-sIiaped 
anterior process lies horizontally ; its basal limb articulates in 
front wdtli the outer projecting point of the frontal ; the upper 
limb is slender but the lower limb is tliiek and bears a shallow 
groove which is eontimious with a similar groove on the pterotic. 
the two together forming the hyomandibidar groove. 

All the four bones of the auditory capsule are rephudng 
bones. 

(r) The Orbitodefayoral Region. — Ihe orbito-temporal region 
irudiuhis (n\ the temporal or sphenoidal region and (6') the orbits. 

(fi) Tlie sphenoidal comj)rises : (a) iho parieled regk>n, 

including the parielals, the ali -sphenoids, and the posterior part 
of tlie para-sphenoul, and 0) the frontal region, inehuling tlie 
fronlals. the orhiio-sphenoids, and the anterior part of the para- 
sphenoid. B(‘sid(>s these, tliero is another bone — the supra- 
ternporal — which is situated at the latero-X)osterior angle of the 
skull in close relation witli the iippcn* end of the pectoral girdle 
and which sliould also be included in this region. 


(a) The pabtetae hegion. 

Tho pariefals ai’C^ a jmir of large re(‘taTiguliir dertnid bones 
suturally coinu'cted with each othei' in the mid -dorsal line. 
The anterior edge of each parietal is coinu'cteMl with tlie 
posterior (Mlgtr of the frontal, while the lateivil edg(* ov('rla])s 
the mesial edge of the ])terotic and tlu' mesio-dorsal surfa(*e 
of the sphenotie. Posteriorly the two bones are connected 
with and partially overlap the supra-oecipital and th(^ epiotic 
bones. The posterior edge of (*ach parietal beais a shallow’ 
groove for the attachment of mnsf?les (*o\'ering tlu* posterior 
part of the skull. The ventral surfaces of the two boiu^s form 
part of the roof of the cranial cavity. 

The ali-sphenoids arc? a pair of irregular bones, each con- 
sisting of a liorizontal basal piece and a vertical process arising 
from the dorsal surface of the basal piece. Looked at from the 
ventral surface, each basal piece presents a jagged surface, and 
the two basal pieces meeting in the middle line leave a V-shaped 
notch at both the anterior and the i)osterior ends. The notch at 
the posterior end is confluent with a vacuity left between the 
dorso-mesial ends of the two prooties thus forming the elongated 
oval pituitary fossa. Into the anterior notch fit the postero- 
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mesial portions of the orbito-sphenoids, thus coin])leting the 
cranial floor at this place. The posterior edge of each basal 
piece articulates with the prootic. The vertical longitudinal 
pro(;ess of each ali-sphenoid forms the lateral wall of the cranial 
cavity in this region, while externally it forms the inner wall of 
the post(U’ior pai*t of the orbit. The v^ertical process articulates 
posteriorly with the sphenotic, dorsally with the ventral ridg(‘- 
like outgrowth of tlie frontal and anteriorly with the orbito- 
sphenoid. 



P’r(;. ] 7 . Kxterujil vi(*v\‘ of ( x rv/ ||). c.tn.ewl.-'i.f 

carml for iihhIuui (‘ti(lojy'in[»luitic sinus : dorsal |)r()t'(.'ss ol‘ t ho Ixxiio ; f.h, 

and forainon foi’ liori/.oiital and ])osteri<)r vc't’lical sorui-niroidar 

canals ; J.pji.fi.r., foramen for |>osterior vertical semi-circular canal ; poc.p.f 
par-ocoipitid prvx^oss ; fX, X, foramen for tlie ninth and t(‘nth cranial 
nerves: XL foramfai for the occipito-Hpinal ncrv<\ 


(P) The I'llONTAL KEOIO.N. 

lu front of the parietals, the roof of the skull is formt'd 
by the two large frontaU, whieh occu])v about on(‘-half of the 
dorsal stirfaoo of the skull and are (tonnetded with ('ach other 
by a metlian stiture. The anterior margin of each frontal is 
slightly convex and articulates mesially with the ])()slerior (Hige 
of the mesethmoid, and laterally with the naml and the ecio- 
ethmokl of its own side. Tho lateral margin of each frontal 
bears a large triangular projection, thus forming a cniuiave 
antero-latcral edge and similarly a concave postero- lateral edge. 
Along the antero-l literal edge articulates tluj .siipra-orhiial 
ossification, while the postero- lateral edge articnlates vcmtrally 
with the Y-shaped anterior process of the sphenotic and laterally 
with the poM-frontal ossification and tlic anterior (UkI of the 
pterotic. The posterior margin of the frontal is irregular in 
outline and articulates with the anterior <?dge of the j)arietal. 

The ventral surface of each frontal presents tw'o well-marked 
ridges ; one of them is a low ridge lying beneath the latt^ral 
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triangular projection, along which the lateral process of the 
sphenotic articulates with the frontal ; while the second is a 
high ridge about an inch in length which articulates with the 
vertical process of the ali- and orbito-sphenoids and with the 
ecto-ethmoid in front. The portion of the frontal internal to 
this high ridge forms the roof of the cranial cavity, while tlie 
portion of each frontal between the two ridges forms the roof 
of the orbit. 


S.C, 


o,c 


m.p 


da.ch. 


The orbito-sphenoid forms the floor 
as well as the middle portion of the 
inner wall of the orbit and lies in 
front of the ali-sphonoid. Like the 
ali-splienoid, it consists of a hori- 
zontal baml piece and a vertical longi- 
f/uddnal process, the inner edges of 
the two basal pieces meeting in the 
mid-ventral line. V'^entrally each 
basal piece presents a broken surface 
but dorsally it is smooth and forms 
partly the floor of the orbit and 
partly the floor of the cranial cavity 
— the tw’o parts being separated by 
the vertical longitudinal process. 
The anterior edge of the orbito- 
sphenoid articulates with the j)ostero- 
mesial edge of the eeto-ethinoid whih^ 
the posterior edge articulates with 
the ali-sphenoid. 

The para- sphenoid ' is a very long 
cross-shaped bone which covers a 
large pjirt of tlie ventral surface of 
the cranium. It extends from the 
hind end of the basi-occipital bone 
right up to the vomer in front and 
consists of a long, tliin, splint-like body, with a cross-piece 
or a lateral process on either side. The lateral processes arc 
flat and wing-like and lie about the middk^ of tlie bone just 
beneath the ventral surfaces of the ali-sphenoids. Immediately 
in front of the cross-piece, the bone becomes naiTow but widens 
gradually, becoming flatter and thinner towards its anterior 
end, the extreme anterior end being lancet-shaped. Between 
and behind the lateral processes, the bone is broad and 
strongly convex on its ventral surface and concave on its 
dorsal surface. Looked at from the ventral side, the middle 
portion of the bone is the highest, the bone sloping down from 



Fic. IS. Dorsal view of 
the basi -occipital, (xm J), 
da.ch,, channel lodging the 
dorsal aorta; tn.p., masticat- 
ing process of basi -occipital ; 
O.C., occij3ital condyle ; 
saccular canal. 


1 Tlio basi-sphenoid of the other Teleostei is absent in Laheo as a 
'separate ossidcation, but it is possible that it may have fused with the 
para-sphenoid. 
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this point both forwards and backwards. In front of the 
lateral processes, there is a well-marked median vertical ridge 
running forwards towards the anterior end : the ridge is 
bounded on each side by a small spine-like process at its base. 
On the dorsal surface of the posterior jKu tion, there is a median 
longitudinal channel which gradually disappears posteriorly but 
extends anteriorly on to the dorsal surface of the lateral pro- 
cesses and forms the floor of the myodome or the eye-riuisde- 
canal. The lateral margins of the bone articulate on either 
side with the prootic behind, the ali-sphenoids and the orbito- 
sphenoids in the middle and the ecto-ethmoids in front. The 
cross-piece overlaps tlie ventral surfaces of tlie ali-sphenoids 
but does not lie quit(^ flat on them so that a wide space is left 
between the two, which forms the anterior })art of the eye- 
musde-ca'twl or the 7nyodome. 

Of the bones of the sphenoidal region the ali- and the 
orbito-sphenoids are replacing bones, while the parietals, frontals 
and the para-sphenoid are all investing (dermal) bones. 

The myodoyne is a nanu* a])plie(l to * a space Tlevelpjped in 
the orbiio-teTn])oral and otic n^gions of Teleostomes for the 
accommodation of the length(?ned recti mus(des of th(^ eye ’. 
In Rohu^ the myodome in the dry skull is a large median 
space lying between the floor of the cranial cavity above and 
the para-sphenoid below. It is bounded posteriorly by the 
prootic and the basi-occipital, dorsally by the ali-sphenoid, 
ventrally by the para-sphenoid and anteriorly by the orbito- 
sphenoid. It opens anteriorly into the orbit by a large oval 
aperture througli whicli tlu^ recti muscles pass l)ehind to l)o 
inserted on to the walls of the myodome. Th(^ myf)doTne is 
supposed to have originatcHl by the penc^tration into the enlarged 
opening for the jutuitary vein of recti muscles originally inserted 
on the outer surface of the orbital wall.^ 

(b ) The Orbitfi. — As already mentioned, the two orbits lie 
anteriorly on the ventro-lateral aspects of the skull. Each is 
bounded dorsally by the frontal, ventrally by the basal plates of 
the ali- and orbito-sphenoids, anteriorly by the ecto -ethmoid, 
posteriorly by the s])h(‘notic and jjart of the* ali-sphenoid 
and mesially by the vertical processes of the ali- and orbito- 
sphenoids. Besides these bones, five small orbital bones are 
developed in connection with the or]>it, which together form the 
so-called ‘ orbital ring ’. Of these, the supra-orbital and tlie 
postfrontal surround the orbit dorsally, the pre-orbital forms the 
anterior boimdary, the infra-orbital lies at the antero-ventral 
border while the jyost-orbihil forms the postcro- ventral border. 

The svpra-orbital is a small flat quadrangular bone, the 
anterior edge of which is connected wdth the ecto-ethmoid by 


1 Goodrich, E. S . — Studies on the Structure and Development of 
Vertebrates, p, 279 (London ; 1930). 
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meatiii of connective tissue while its mesial edge articulates 
with and slightly overlaps the antero-lateral border of the 
frontal. Its posterior edge is narrower than the anterior and is 
joined by means of connective tissue with the anterior edge of 
the post-frontal. TIu' dorsal surface’s is more or less cjonvcx 
whereas the ventral surface is conclave. 

The post frovtal which forms the post<Tior part of the 
dorsal boundarv' of tlic oi bit is mon‘ or less triangular in slmpc ; 
the apex of the triangle lies away from the iiuirgin of the orbit 
and articulates with the anterior edg(', of the pterotic while the 
base of th(‘ triangle whicli is tht; smallc^st of the three sides 
arti(Milat(‘s with the |)Ost-orbital. The inner side articulates 
with tlie |)ostero-latcral <Mlge of th<> frontal, wliereas its out(*r 
side is connecdofl with tlu^ o|>ei*cidar hone. 

V^entro-laterally the orbit is hoiinde<l by a, (;hain of three 
bones of which the most v(mt?al is the infra-orhital with the 
pre~orl)Hal in front and the post -orbital behind. The pre-orbital 
is an elongated slightly curved I'one which arli(‘ulat(‘s anteriorly 
with the larrjp/uJA and posteriorly with the infra-oj‘l>ital. The 
infra -orbital is a narrow sickle-shaped bon(‘ forming the ventral 
Ixmndary of the orbital ring and intcrposcal Ixd.wra^n the pre- 
orbital in front and post-orbital behind. The post-orbital is an 
elongated boiu^ whi(‘h articulates behind \\ith the ))ost-frontai. 

All the bones of the orbital ring ar(‘ investing (dermal) 
bones. 

It will be seen that each orbit is s(>parated fi*on^ the cranial 
(•avity by a bony wall formed chiefly of tlie vertical processes of 
the orbito- and aIi-s])henoids and that the cranial cavity extends 
between the two orbits right u|) to tlie ethmoidal region. Such 
a skull, in whicli there' is no nu'dian v('rtical inter-orbital septum 
and the brain evtends between the two orbits right up to the 
ethmoidal region, is termed plaif/basir,'^ 

(d) The efhtnoidal Region. -~'V\\o ethinoidal region includes the 
l)ones (hn eloped in relation to the snout and the nostrils, spc'cially 
the enclosure of the paired nasal sacs. Theses are the ])aired 

1 AiM'ordiiij; to wriloi’s, the larrffittftl forms Iht' first of the 

series of bones whieli siirroutKl the orbit forming tlie .so-eallecl orbital 
ring; but in Ldbeu (ho laerymal lievs anterior to the orliital ring of bonos 
being quite cut off from the latter. It is eoimeeted with the Olfactory 
capsule anil forms the anterior boundary of the nasal o])eiiing. Heiieo 
iho bone has be'eii eonsidered in eoimeetion with the ethmoidal region 
rather than with the orliito-sphenoidal region. Aeeoriling to the position 
of the ))oiies forming Mie orbital ring in Laheo, the sn])ra-orbital is the 
first of the .series. 

2 According to the absence or preserare of the inter-orbital ^epfuin, the 
skulls ar<^ distingnishi^d as plntyba/ilc. and tropibamc. Jii the former case, 
the inter-orbital si^ptum i.s absent and the brain extends up to the 
anterior exti'emity, o.g. in Labeo, Frog., etc. In the iropibaftie typo of 
skull, the orbits arc* separated only by an inter-orbital sepfnm and the 
cranial cavity does not extend between them, the brain remaining behind 
the posterior margin of the orbital region, e.g. in Chimaera, 
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nasals, ecto-ethrnoids and hcrymals, and a median mesethmoid, a 
vomer and a rostral. 

Lying immediately in front of the frontal bones is a 
transversely elongated bone — thc^ median ^-whicli 

s<>parates the olfaetorv capsules of the two sid(*s from one 
another. It consists of a central body with two lateial flat 
wing-like processes with rounded margins, dlie anterior hordoi* 
of the bone presents a median concave notch bounded on (‘ach 
side by a small pointerl horn-Jik(? |)ro(-css. The tncdian ro.sfrffl 
bone fits into this concave notch. 'There is another d(Hvp:]* 
concavity on either side of the iru'dian n.otch. The (lorsal 
surfac^e of the bone has a smooth and polished apf)f‘arMnco but 
its posterior border is rough in apj)tniranc(‘ and is (H)vered over 
by the large frontals. Ventrally l.he bone bears a deep 
d (‘press ion with tliick lateral bordejs ; in an entir(> skull this 
de])ression is covered ov(‘r by the voJ)ier. Posteriorly, tlie 
mesethmoid splits into a dorsal and a ventral plat('. the two 
forming an angle of about 45° with (audi oth(*j*^aud enclosijig 
between tliem a median space which forms th(‘ extreme tfinteri or 
end of the cranial (*avitv, filled in a frc^sfi fish with a semi-solid 
fatty substance. The ])oster()-lateral sides of both the dorsal 
and ventral plates articulate* with the (corresponding anterior 
edges of the ecto-etlirnoids. Dorsally, at fhe poster'o-lateral 
angles of the mesethmoid lie the small nasfds, while tin* lacrymals 
are situated along its antero-lateral l)ord('rs. The lancet-shaped 
anterior end of th(‘ para-s|)heiioid is w(*dg(.*(l in betwe^en the 
posterior borders of the V(nuer and tlie mesetlimoid on the 
ventral surface (jf the skull. The lateral wings of the mes(>thmoid 
are fr(?e and (‘ach oveahangs the nasal ])it of its own sirh*. 

The nasal is a v(‘rv small rcTuform bone, which li(\s above 
the olfactory ca[)sule, on (dther side, in the notch formed at 
the postero-lateral cornei* of the mesethmoid with the adjoinijig 
corner of the frontal. Along with tlu^ lateral wing of the 
mesethmoid, the nasal forms the roof of the nasal jiif and tlu^ 
dorsal border of tlie two nasal a])ertures oi* the nostrils. 

Lying behind on each side of the mesethmoid is the eclo- 
ethrnoid wliich forms the olfarlory cuysulv. Ladi ecto-ethmoid 
consists of two portions : a m(>sial body cov(a‘(‘(i over dorsally 
by the antero-lateral portion of the frontal and a, lateral process. 
The main body of the bone is excavated by a deep f)it— tlie so- 
called nasal pit — which lodges the nasal sac, and o])ens to the 
exterior by the double 7iasal opening whicli is completely 
siuTounded by bone and is situated on tlie outer dorso- lateral 
surface of the ecto-ethmoid. On its posterior side, the bone 
presents a concave surface wliich forms the anterior boundary 
of the orbit. A small process from the ventro-mc^sial border of 
each ecto-ethmoid meets a similar process from the ecto-ethmoid 
of the other side in the middle line and these two median 
processes of the two bones are covered over ventrally by the 
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anterior portion of the para-sphenoid. Antero-ventrally, each 
eoto-ethmoid articulates with the postero-lateral edge of the 
mesethmoid and postero-laterally with the anterior surface of 
the orbito -sphenoid. The outer lateral process of each bone 
articulates with the lacrymal in front and the pre-orbital behind. 
Posteriorly, it is connected with the anterior surface of the 
siipra-orbital by means of stout ligaments. The dorsal surface 
of the lateral process forms a part of the floor of the nasal pit. 

The lacrymal is a .sinalJ elliptical bone lying alongside the 
antero- lateral border of the lateral wing of the mesethmoid 
right in front of the nasal openings. Its anterior edge is convex 
while the posterior edge is more or less straight. The anterior 
end of the bone is attached by means of connective tissue to the 
maxillary bone ; at its inner border it articulates with the 
antero-lateral border of the mesethmoid ; while the posterior 
end articulates with the lateral process of the ecto-ethmoid and 
the pre-orbital. 

The rostral is a small flat bony piece with a short process 
extending dov^nwards from its ventral surface. It lies in the 
median dorsal line just in front of the mesethmoid, between and 
behind the paired maxillae. It is connected laterally and in 
front with the maxilla and behind with the mesethmoid by 
means of fibrous tissue. It is a specialized portion of the 
ethmoid cartilage. 

The vomer is a thin quadrangular bone, lying on the ventral 
surface of the skull immediately in front of the para-sphenoid 
and beneath the mesethmoid. It forms the floor of the cavity 
roofed over dorsally by the mesethmoid. The anterior border 
of the bone is concave in outline and bears at each corner a 
thick condylar process, behind which there is a pad-like 
thickening articulating with the palatine of each side. The 
posterior edge is convex and bears a notch in the middle. 
Laterally the vomer articulates with the palatine and the antero- 
lateral edge of the ecto-ethmoid while posteriorly it overlaps the 
anterior border of the para-sphenoid. 

Of the bones of the ethmoidal region, the mesethmoid, the 
ecto-cthmoids and the rostral are replacing bones, while the 
nasals, lacrymals and the vomer are all investing (dermal) 
bones. 

(e) Foramina for the emergence of the Cranial Nerves . — The ten 
cranial nerves come out of the cranial cavity through the following 
foramina: (1) The olfactory foramen is a large rounded aper- 
ture at the bottom of the olfactory capsule on each side, 
through which the long olfactory nerve emerges out of the 
cranial cavity to supply its branches to the mucous membrane 
of the olfactory chamber. Immediately outside the olfactory 
foramen lies the anterior opening of the orbito-nasal canal 
(vide infra). 

(2) The optic foramen is a very large oval aperture — almost a 
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large fissure — bounded dorsally by the ali-splienoid, anteriorly by 
the orbito-sphenoid and ventrally by the para-sphenoid . The optic 
nerve of each side comes out through this large aperture while 
the recti muscles of the eye-ball enter the myodome through it. 
The two nerves cross each other beneath the ventral surface of 
the brain, and passing over to the opposite side, each leaves the 
cranial cavity through the optic foramen. 

(3) The foramen for the oculo-motor nerve is a small elongated 
slit-like apt^rture on the floor of the myodome, situated about a 
quarter of an inch behind the optic foramen on each side. 
Through it the oculo-motor nerve enters the orbit from tlie 
cranial cavity. 

(4) The foramen for the pathetic nerve is a very narrow 
elongated foramen towards the lower end of the ali -sphenoid 
above the optic foramen and beneath the foramen for the 
ophthalmic division of the trigeminal nerve. Through it the 
Xmthetic nerve enters the orbit from the cranial cavity. 

(5) The foramen for the ophthalmic division of the trigeminal 
rieri^e is a fairly large foramen, more or less triangiflar in 'Outline, 
lying at the j)osterior angle of the orbit at the junction of tlie 
vertical and the horizontal portions of the alisphenoid above 
the foramen for the pathetic nerve, b(do\v and a little behind the 
foramen for the ophthalmic division of the facial. Through 
it the ophthalmic division of the fiftli nerve tenters the orbit 
from the cranial cavity. In the orbit, this nerve runs forwards 
and ii[)wards and reaching the* anterioi* end of the orbit jmsses 
through the orbito-nasal canal, crosses the olfactory sac and con- 
tinues its course forwards to <livide into branches, which inner- 
vate the skin of tlu^ dorsal surface of the snout. 

((>) The forarnen for the main division of the trigeminal nerve 
is a largo opening that perforates the anterior end of the prootic 
and lies immediately behind the large o|)tic foramen. Through 
it the main portion of the trigemhial con^^isting of the maxillary 
and the mandibular branches leaves the cranial cavity. This 
foramen also transmits the buccal branch of the seventh nerve. 

(7) The foramen for the ahducens is a small foramen on the 
floor of the myodome, in between the oculo-motor foramen and 
the foramen for the trigeminal. It is easily seen as a rounded 
aperture on the ventral surface of the skull immediately outside 
the oculo-motor foramen. Through it the abducens nerve enters 
the orbit from the cranial cavity. 

(8) The foramen for the ophthalmic division of the facial is 
a small rounded aperture on the inner wall of the orbit, in front 
of and above that of the ophthalmic division of the fifth. 
Through it the ophthalmic division of the facial nerve enters 
the orbit from the cranial cavity. In the orbit it runs forwards 
and upwards alongside and immediately above the ophthalmic 
division of the fifth and leaves the orbit along with the latter 
to innervate the anterior end of the snout. 
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(9) The foramen for the main division of the facial is a small 
slit-like foramen just behind and below the foramen for the 
maxillary and the mandibular divisions of the trigeminal. It 
pierces the proof ic and through it the main trunk of the facial 
nerve leaves tlie cranial cavdty. 

(10) The foramen for the glosso-pfiaryngeal and the vagus 
nerves is a larg(^ elongated fissiu*e-like aperture on the ventral 
surfac!e in the pi)st(?ri(a* region of thc! skull. It perforates the 
ex-occipital bone just behind thc prootic. It transniits the 
glosso-pharvngeal and tbe vagus nerv(\s. 

(11) foramina for the occipito-spinal nerves are a pair of 
small foramina on either side in tlu^ aval i tor v capsule. The^ first 
or tlie anterior one pi(U'ces tlie post-erior vsing-lilvc |)oiMiori of 
ex-occipital l>(‘]iind th(^ foramen for tlie ninth and tenth nerves 
and ventral to the ridge lodging the borizonlal sc'mi-circular 
caiial. it traiismits tlie anterior division of tlie occipito-spiiial 
nerve. The seciond or the posterior on(‘ pierces tla^ ventro- 
mesial c'dge of tlie ox-occipital bone and transmits the jjosterior 
division of tli5 oocipito-spinal nerv(\ 

(/) Other meporlant apertures in the shulL— in addition to 
the nerv(vforamiiia described abuve. the following apertnros 
may also be notAvi : (1) The orbito-nasal canal perforates th(^ 
eeto-ethmoid bone for about a qnaj-t(U’ of an inch ojKaiiug 
anteriorly into the olfaidory ca])sul(? and posteriorly into the 
orbit. It serves as a passage for one of tlu^ vavins in the antcuior 
Vf^gioM of tlie head. 

(2) About a (piarter of an inch behind and a little abov(^ 
tlie foramen for the trigeminal lun’vc is a vacuity in tlui pi o-otie 
bone through which the anterior vertical and the horizontal 
semi-circular canals leav(‘ the cranial cavity and jiierce tlu^ 
various bones wliich they traversi' (cf. the account of the otic 
region). This vacuity is seen on the inner cranial wall in a 
median section of the skull. 

(3) »Tust dorsal to the foramen for thi^ glosso-piiaryngeal and 
the vagus nerves is a vacuity which leads Ixdiind into the 
channels lodging tlie posterior vertical and the liorizontal semi- 
circular canals. This vacuity also can be seen in a nu^dian 
section of the skull. 

(4) Tlie fenestras are a pair of large oval ()]iei lings at tlie 
posterior end of the skull enclosed by the epi-otic and the 
supra-occipital donsally and by the ox-occipital laterally and 
ventrally. It is covered over during life by a thick membrane, 

(5) The foramen 'magnum is a large triangular median 
openmg at the hind end of the skull completely enclostjd by the 
ex-occipitals. Through it the spinal cord enters the skull to be 
continued into the medulla of the brain. 

(6) The atrial apertures are a pair of small openings on 
the floor of the cranium, one on either side of the median line, 
just behind the foramen magnum at the posterior end of the skull. 
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These are enclosed by the ex-occipital dorsally and the basi- 
occipital ventrally. These apertures lead into a median canal — 
the atrium — which lodges the sinus endolymphatic us of the 
internal ear. 

(7) iThe channel lodging the dorsal aorta is a big drain-like 
channel excavating the basi-occipital. 'I'hrough it the dorsal 
aorta passes forwards to lie on the ventral surface of the skull. 


(2) The VisoERAii Skeleton. 

The visceral skeleton (figs. 19 24) originallv consists of 
a series of seven half-hoops wln'cili are deriv(Ml from the splanchnic 
mesoblast and primarily lie in tlio pharyngeal wall encircling 
the buccal and ])lun’yjigeal <?avities. The (a)rr('spondi)ig right 
and left half-}ioo]rs unit(^ with one another in the mid-ventral 
line, forming seven vlsrernl arches. Again, th(^ successive vis<!eral 
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Fig. 19. Outer view of the right jaws and hyoid areh. ( xcr/Na t. size). 

a. h», articulating head of hyornaiidibidar ; ang,, angular; art,, articular; 

b. hy,f basi-hyal ; first, second, and third brauchiostcgal ray ; 

c. a.op; condyle for articulation with opercular bone ; c.hi/., cerato- 
hyal ; d,, dentary ; e.%., epi-hyal ; en.pt.y endo- pterygoid ; h.hy^-‘i , 
first and second hypo-hyals ; hnid.y hyoniandibular ; rnax,^ maxilla ; 
mt.pt. i meta -pterygoid ; pal., palatine ; prm .^ ju-o-maxilla ; ptg., octo- 
pterygoid ; q., quadrate ; sym.f symplectic ; u.k., uro-hyai. 


arches unite with one another in tlu? in id- ventral line, thus 
giving rise to a basket-like visceral skeleton. The first of these 
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arches — the mandibular arch — lies immediately behind the mouth 
and gives rise to the upper and lower jaws which are closely 
connected with the cranium. The second or the hyoid arch 
forms the suspensorium by means of which the two jaws are 
suspended from the lateral surfaces of the auditory eapsules. 
Of the next five arches known as the branchial arches, four 
support the gills while the fifth forms the inferior pharyngeal 
bones, which develop into powerful masticating plates armed 
with large teeth biting against the horny pad borne on the 
ventral process of the basi -occipital. 

In the adult Rohu, the visceral arches are completely 
ossified, being composed of both replacing and investing bones. 

(a) The mandibidar arch , — The mandib^dar arch is highly 
developed, consisting of a ‘ primary ’ endoskeletal part and a 
‘ secondary ' dermal part. Each half of this arch is divided into a 
dorsal palaio-pterygo-quadrate bar which enters into close relation 
witli the cranium and forms the primary upper jaw% and a ventral 
MeckeVs cartilage, which forms the })rimarv lower jaw. The 
primary upper jaw’ is ossified by three replacing bones — the 
palatine, the rri eta -pterygoid and the quadrate while it is covered 
over bv' two dermal bones — the* ecto-pterygoid (pterygoid) and the 
endo-pterygoid (rneso-pterygoid). These bones do not, howev'er, 
enter into the gape of the mouth and do not therefore constitute 
the upper jaw' proper of the adult fish. Tw'o large investing 
boiu^s — the pre-maxilla and the maxilla — on each side support 
the anterior margin of the mouth and together form the secondary 
upper jaw : but the pro- maxilla alone bounds the mouth, the 
maxilla being shut off altogether from the gape. 

Each half of the primary low'er jaw' or Meckel’s cartilage is 
ossified by a single small bone, the articular} which continues 
forwards into a narrow pointed rod of cartilage, representing the 
original meckel’s cartilage. Two other bones, a large dentary 
and a small angular comf)lete the adult lowin' jaw . The dentaries 
of the tw’o sides meet in the middle line and suj)[)ort the 
posterior margin of the mouth. 

The jive, elements of the upper jaw' form a compact series of 
bones attached directly by means of the ])alatine to the ethmoid 
region of the cranium, and indirectly through tlie intervention of 
the hyomandibidar anfl the syraplectic to the auditory region 
of the skull. 

The palatine is an elongated bone, expanded at both ends 
but narrow in the mkldle. Its inner edge Ls more or less straight 
while the outer edge presents a deep concavity. The ventral 
surface presents a shallow groove, while the dorsal surface bears 
a short blunt process whereby it articulates with the ventral 
surface of the mesethmoid. Anteriorly it articulates with the 


1 All the three bones of the lower jaw are of compound origin, 
partly endo-chondral and partly dermal (cf. p. 332). 
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posterior edge of the maxilla, the articular surface being thickened 
and rounded ; it is also attached to the posterior process of the 
maxilla by means of connective tissue along its external border. 
Posteriorly, it articulates both with the ecto-pterygoid and the 
endo-pterygoid while mesially it is bound to the ventral surface 
of the vomer through fibrous tissue. 

The ecto-pterygoid (pterygoid) is a triangular thin j)late-like 
bone which lies immediately behind the palatine. Its anterior 
border is free and jiresents a deep notch. Along its ventral 
border, it articulates with the quadrate while along its postero- 
dorsal border, it articulates with the endo- and meta-pterygoids. 
Externally the bone is partially covered over by the quadrate. 

The endo-pterygoid (meso-pterygoid) is a thin rhomboidal 
bone lying behind the palatine and dorsal to the ecto- and 
meta-pterygoids. Its ventral surface is depressed w^hile tlie 
external surface is convex and is partly covered over by the 
meta-pterygoid. It is firmly attached to the palatine along its 
anterior border, the inner border is free, while Jhe posterior 
border articulates with the meta-pterygoid and the outer border 
with the ecto-jiterygoid. The inner concave surface of the endo- 
pterygoid presents a number of vacuities. 

The meUi- pterygoid is a large flat bone, more or less quad- 
rangular in outline, which lies behind the ecto- and endo- 
pterygoids, between them and the hyoiuandibular. Anteriorly 
it articulates with the endo- and ecto -pterygoids and the quad- 
rate, veiitrally it articulates with the symplectic and posteriorly 
with the hyomandibular. The inner surface of the bone 
presents a shallow depression, continuous anteriorly with a 
similar depression on the inner surface of the endo-pterygoid. 

Articulating with the lower edge of tlie ecto-pterygoid is a 
large more or less triangular bone, the quadrate, which carries 
a ventral condylar process for the articulation of the lower jaw. 
Close to the ventral border of the quadrate runs a w'ell-defined 
ridge directed obhquely backwards from the condyle. The 
posterior portion of the bone overlaps the anterior portion of 
the pre-opercxilar bone and has a jagged posterior border. On 
the inner surface close to the ventral border there is an elongated 
depression into which fits the anterior end of the symjdectic. 
The dorsal portion of the quadrate partially covers the ecto- 
pterygoid and articulates posteriorly with the meta -pterygoid 
and the symplectic. 

The pre-rnaxilla is a thick curved bone which meets its 
fellow of the opposite side in the middle line and forms the 
anteriormost bone of the skull. Its anterior edge is concave 
while the posterior edge is convex. The two pre-maxillae are 
joined together in the middle line by means of connective tissue. 
Its free outer end together with the outer end of the maxilla 
forms an articulating surface for the dentary. The imier suilace 
of the bone is highly concave ; but the outer surface is highly 
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convex and is partly overlapped by the maxilla with which it is 
firmly connected. The pre-maxilla is freely movable during life. 

The maxilla is a thick curved bone of irregular shape lying 
dorsal and parallel to the pre-maxiJla. It partially overlaj^s 
the pre-maxilla and is produced into two processes one directed 
outwards and downwards, the other directed inwards and 
downwards ; the former along with the lateral edge of the pre- 
maxilla is bound by means of stout ligaments to the dorsal edge 
of the dentary while the other process is bound to the anterior 
border of the palatine by stout ligaments. The inner surface 
of the bone is deeply concave and closely fits on the outer surface 
of the pre-maxilla. Along its posterior border, the bone slightly 
overlaps and is bound to the dorsal surface of the vomer. The 
mesial edges of the two maxillse do not meet in the middle line 
but are connectefl with each other by strong connective tissue. 
Posteriorly a small space is left between the maxillaB of the 
two sides, wherein fits the median rostral bone of the ethmoidal 
region. Dorjo- laterally the maxilla articulates with the lacrymal. 

The maxillsB, the pre-maxillae and the rostral are strongly 
bound together by fibrous tissue ; these five elements thus form 
a compact structure which acts as one piece, little movement 
being possible between its separate parts. This piece forms the 
upper jaw of the fish and is cai)able of a certain amount of 
movement upon the anterior end of the cranium to wliich it is 
attached, not only by general fibrous tissiie, but also, on each 
side of the head, by the ethrnoido-maxillary ligament which 
extends from the dorso-Iateral process of the ecto-ethmoid to the 
maxilla, j)assing beneath the lacrymal. The upper Jaw bones are 
also firmly connected with the dorso -lateral border of tlie 
mandible by means of stout ligaments, whereby they are pulled 
downwards and forwards when the mouth is opened. These 
ligaments also tend to pull them back in place when the mouth 
is closed, but, in addition to this indirect action, the adductor 
mandibula3 muscle acts directly upon the bones through a long 
tendon that arises from the lower anterior end of the muscle 
and is inserted on to the external surface of the maxilla.^ 

The primary lower jaw, as already stated, is partly replaced 
by bone and partly covered by dermal ossifications. Three 
bones — a small articular, a large dentary and a small angular 
together form the adult lower jaw. The articular is made up of 
an endo-chondral articular fused with an outer dermal element 
called the ‘ derm-articular Similarly, the angular also develops 
from an endo-chondral and a dermal element. The dentary is 
also of compound origin, being formed of a true dermal dentary 
and a small anterior endo-chondral element probably representing 
the mento-meckelian (Goodrich, p. 303). 


1 Allis, E. P. — Sk\ill and Cranial Muscles, etc. in Scomber. J. Morph., 
V. 18, 1903. 
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The articular is a small elongated vertically placed bone 
consisting of a thick proximal end and a thin splint-like anterior 
part. The thick posterior end presents an articulating facet 
for articulation with the quadrate. The splint-like anterior part 
fits into a groove on the upper surface of the dentary and is 
continued upwards into a narrow pointed rod of cartilage which 
is the remnant of the original meckel’s cartilage. 

The dentary is a large bone, hammer-shaped in appearance, 
which meets its fellow of the opposite side in the median line 
and is bound with it by means of connective tissue. The long 
axis of the hammer, which lies in a vertical ijosition, presents a 
groove on its inner surface, into which fit the splint-like portion 
of the articular and the meckePs cartilage. At its lower end, 
it articulates with the angular and at its dorso-lateral corner it 
is bound to the maxilla and the pre-maxilla. The upper end 
of the dentary is expanded horizontally and with its fellow 
of the opposite side forms the lower jaw proper which supports 
a thick horny pad during life. 

The angular is a small, thick, irregular piece of bone that 
lies at the angle of the jaw and covers ventrally the lower end 
of the dentary with which it is suturally connected. Posteriorly 



Fig. 20. The hyobranchial skeleton seen from the right side. {y.m 1 * ). 
b. br., basi- branchial ; b.hy., basi-hyal ; brgA~i\ first, s(!CoikI, and third 
branchiostegal ray ; c.6r.i-l, first, second, third, and fourth cc*rato- 
branchial ; c.hy,^ corato-hyal ; e.6r., epi- branchial ; e.A?/., epi-hyal ; 

h.brA-^, first, second, and third hypo - branchial ; hJiy.^-~, first and 
second hypo-hyal ; i.hy.y intor-hyal ; ph.br., pharyngo -branchial ; sym,, 
symplectic ; u.h., uro-hyal. 
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the angular is connected by means of ligaments with the anterior 
end of the inter-opercular bone. 

None of the bones of the two jaws bear teeth. 

(b) The Hyoid arch , — ^The hyoid archy like the mandibular, 
consists originally of two half -hoops of cartilage which are con- 
nected in the mid-ventral line through a median ventral piece, 
the basi-hyal. Each hyoid bar becomes divided into two parts : 
the dorsal hyomandibula and the ventral hyoid comUy which latter 
is again divisible from above downwards into segments called 
respectively epi-hyal, cerato-hyal, and hypo-hyal. To these is 
added a ventral median copula, the basi-hyaL The large hyo- 
mandibular cartilage ossifies in two pieces — a hyomandibular 
bone above, articulating with the auditory capsule, and a 
symjdectic below connected with the quadrate. These two bones 
form the susjjensorium by means of which the two jaws are 
suspended to the skull projier. The remaining ventral elements 
of the hyoid arch ossify into three bones — the ein-hyal, the 
cerato-hyal apd a double hypo-hyaL The copula or the basi-hyal 
connects the hypo-hyals of the two sides. A small sei)arate 
segment the stylo-hyal or inter-hyal lies between the 85 anplectic 
of the dorsal hyomandibula cartilage and the epi-hyal of the 
ventral hyoid cornu (it has sometimes been compared to the 
cpi- branchial, but probably is a new formation). All these ventral 
elements of the hyoid arch are closely associated with the 
branchial arches, forming the so-called hyobranchial skeleton} 

Of the next five arches known as the branchial arches^ thcs 
four support the gills while the fifth known as the inferior 
pharyngeal bones form a powerful masticating plate armed with 
powerful teeth which bite against the horny pad borne on the 
ventral process of the basi-occipital. 

Connected with the hyoid arch are a number of investing 
bones which serve to support the operculum. These are the 
opercular, the pre-opercular, the sub-opercular and the inter- 
opercular, Three sabre-shaped branchiostegal rays {branchiosts) 
are attached along the ventral border of the cpi- and cerato- 
hyals, while an unpaired bone, the basi-branchiostegal or uro-hyal, 
lies posterior to the basi-hyal. 

The hyomandibular is a strong elongated bone, which lies 
in an obliquely vertical position between the auditory capsule 
above and the pre-opercular below. Its anterior border is 
slightly concave while the posterior is slightly convex. It 
articulates dorsally with the lateral surface of the auditory 
capsule, the broad facet for its articulation being formed by the 


1 Except for its dorsal element, i.e. the hyomandibular, the hyoid 
arch is closely associated with the five branchial arches : hence the 
branchial arches together with the ventral portion of the hyoid arch 
should properly be designated the ‘ hyd^ranchial skeleton ’ (Goodrich, 
p. 440). 
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opercular ; op., opercular : pr.op., pro-opercular ; s.op., sub-opercular. 



Fig. 22. Internal view of tho operculum. ( xca Ijl). a.k.^ articulating 
facet for hyomaiidibular ; int.op,, inter-opercular ; op., opercular ; 
pr.op.f pre-opercular ; a.op., sub -opercular. 

sphenotic, prootic and the pterotic. Ventrally it articulates 
with the posterior border of the meta-pterygoid and the pre- 
opercular. The posterior edge possesses a knob for articulation 
with the opercular bone. Externally, part of its ventral portion 
is covered over by the pre-opercular bone. On its inner surface 
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just in front of the knob-like articulation with the opercular 
lies a foramen through which the hyomandibular nerve pierces 
the bone. 

The sympleclic is a long narrow bone lying in a horizontal 
position in front of the antero-ventral corner of the hyomandi- 
bular ; the anterior third of it fits into a groove on the inner 
surface of the quadrate with which it is firmly articulated. Its 
posterior end is connected with the hyomandibular by means of 

stout ligaments. The dorsal border 
of the posterior two-thirds of the 
symidectic articulates with the meta- 
pterygoid while the ventral border of 
the anterior half of the bone arti- 
culates with the ccrato-hyal and the 
epi-hyal. Externally only a small 
portion of the symplectic is visible 
since it is largely overlapped by the 
I)re-opercular bone. Both the hyo- 
mandibular and the symplectic are 
firmly attached to the meta-ptery- 
goid and the quadrate and together 
with the opercular and the pre-oper- 
cular form a rigid supyjort for the 
jaw^s. 

The connection of the U]:)})er jaw^ 
with the cranium is effected j)artly 
by the articulation of the palatine 
with the ethmoidal region and partly 
by the Husy)(uis()rium formed of the 
hyomandibular and the syinydectic, 
the hyomandiblilar articulating with 
the auditory ca])sule and the symyilectic fitting into a groove in 
the quadrate. The lower jaw, in its turn, is articulated to the 
quadrate bone. Thus the hyomandibular and the symy)lectic 
serve to suspend, so to speak, the two jaw^s from the cranium : 
they are, therefore, together called the suspensoriurn , Such a 
skull in which the hyomandibular serves as the siisjjensorium is 
known as hyostylic. * 



Fig. 23. Side vdew of the 
uro-hyttl or basi-brHOchioste- 
gal bone. (xca\). 


1 In Dipnoi and poaail)]y in Holocephali, the quadrate region is 
articulated directly to or fused with the auditory I’ogiou of the skull 
without tho intorv'ention of the hyomandibular ; this condition is 
ilescribod as autostylic. In the majority of Selachii and in all Teleoatomi, 
tho quadrate region is articulated with the skull through the intervention 
of the hyoinandibidar ; this condition is known as hyostylic. In the 
more primitive Chond rich thy es (Notidani and early Heterocionti among 
Selachii, Pleuracanthodii, Acanthodii and Cladoselachii), the quadrate 
region is articulated directly to the skull through an otic process and 
is, at the same time, suspended by the hyomandibular ; this condition ia 
described as amphistylic. 
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Both the hyomandibiilar and the symj)leotic, forming the 
Husj^nsorium are replacing bones. 

(c) The Hyobranchial Skeleton , — The four elements of the 
liyoid cornu form a compact series of bones attached to the inner 
surface of the anterior end of the inter-opercular. The epi- 
hyal is more or less a triangular piece of bone suturally connected 
with the posterior end of the cerato-hyal. Ventrally and slightly 
externally its anterior end gives attachment to the third or 
posteriormost branch iostegal ray. The mrato-hyal is a flat 
piece of bone, lying just in front of the epi-hyal and articulating 
anteriorly with two small hypo-hyals. The first branchiostegal 
ray is attached internally while the second ray is attached 
externally along its ventral border. The hypo-hyals are two 
small pieces of bone, one of which (the dorsal) articulates with 
the antero-dorsal edge, the other (the ventral) with the antero- 
vcntral edge of the cerato-hyal. The ventral hypo-hyal is 
connected with the corresponding hypo-hyal of the opposite 
side in the middle line. Interposed between the ]iypo-hyals of 
the two sides, is a small median bone — the basi-hyaU^vfhich 
is a small cylindricjal bone dilated both at its anterior and 
posterior ends. It articulates posteriorly with the anterior end 
of the basi- branchiostegal bone or uro-hyal. Dorsal to and in 
between tlie epi-hyal and the symplectic is a small piece of bone^ 
the stylo-hyal or inter-hyal, which is connected ventrally with the 
epi-hyal and externally with the pre-opercular bone. 

Of the investing bones which support the ot)erculum (figs. 21 
and 22), the opercular is the largest and the most ])rominent. It has 
a slightly concave inner surface and a conve.x (ixternal surface. 
The anterior edg(^ is partly overlapped by the pre-o])ercular and 
partly by the inter-opercular. The dorsal edgci is firmly attacdied 
to the lateral edge of the pterotic through stout ligaments. The 
posterior border, which overlaps the supra-cleithrum of the 
pectoral girdle, forms a large eurv(i and im|)ercej)tibly passes 
into the ventral border, which overlaps the sub-opercular bone, 
the two bones being firmly bound together. In the upper part 
(jf its anterior border, the opercular bone presents a facet for 
articulation with the hyomandibiilar. The inner surface of the 
upper part of the bone jireseiits a shallow^ depi’cission for the 
insertion of the connective tissue connecting the hyomandibiilar 
and the opercular bone. 

In front of and partly overlapj^ing the anterior border of 
the opercular bone is the large pre-opercnlar . It is a large 
crescent-shaped bone, with the hollow of the crescent directed 
upwards. Anteriorly it articulates with the quadrate and the 
symplectic and postero-dorsally with the hyomandibiilar and 
ventrally with the opercular and inter-opercular. Its upper 
triangular corner fits into a groove in the hyomandibiilar. 

The sub-opercular is an elongated sabre-shaped bone which 
lies below and internal to the opercular. Anteriorly it articulates 
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with and is slightly overlapped by the inter-operciilar. The 
ventral border of the bone overlaps the hinder part of the 
posterior branchiostegal ray. 

The inter-opercular is a long stout bone which lies all along 
the ventral border of the pre-opercular bone. Anteriorly it is 
bound by ligaments to the angular, dorsally it is overlapj^ed by 
the pre-opercular bone, while posteriorly it overlaps the anterior 
end of the opercular and sub-opercular bones. Its ventral 
border is slightly curved, and forms the anterior half of the 
ventral edge of the gill-cover or operculum and overlaps the 
upper half of the posterior branchiostegal ray. Along its inner 
surface, the anterior end is covered over by the cerato- and 
epi-hyal bones which are firmly attached to it. 

The branchiostegal rays are three long, curved, sabre -shaped 
bones, the anteriormost of which is the smallest and is attached 
along the lower edge of the cerato-hyal ; the second lies along 
the outer surface of the cerato-hyal partially overlapping the 
first branchio^stegal ray, while the third ray, which is the longest 
of the series, is attached to the outer surface of the epi-hyal 
and partially overlaps the preceding ray. All the three rays 
are connected anteriorly with the ventral border of the inter - 
opercular bone by means of a membrane — the branchiostegal 
membrane. 

The hasi-branchiostegal or uro-hi/al (figs. 19, 20 and 23) is an un- 
paired triradiate bone, lying posterior to the basi-hyalin between 
the epi-, cerato-, and hypo-hyals of the two sides and passing 
backwards between the sternohyoid muscles. It is generally 
eonsidered to 1)0 an ossification of the median ligament^ and is 
peculiar to the Toleostei. The two ventral wings of the bone lie 
adjacent to each other more or less in a horizontal plane while 
the third wing is placed in the middle line vertically at right 
angles to the first two. All the three wings attain their greatest 
width at their posterior ends and converge anteriorly, where 
the bone presents a triangular appearance. At its anterior end 
it articulates wuth the posterior end of the basi-hyal. 

The Branchial arches. 

The remainhig five arches are known as the branchial arches 
(figs. 20 and 24), of which the first four support the pharyngeal 
w all and the gills while the fifth arch is reduced to a single bone on 
each side and is called the inferior p)haryngeAil bone. Each bran- 
chial arch on either side is typically ossified by four replacing 
bones : a dorsal pharyin^o-branchial, a lateral epi-branchial, a large 
ventral cerato-branchial and a small hypo-branchial. The first 
three arches contain all the four segments, except, however, the 


1 Goodrich, JB. S . — Studies on the Structure and Development of 
V ertehratest p. 443 (London : 1930). 
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third arch in which the hypo-branchial forms an impaired median 
piece. In the fourth arch, the pharyngo-branchial is imossified, 
and the hypo-branchial is absent ; while the fifth arch consists 
of the paired inferior pharyngeal bones which represent the 
enlarged cerato-branchials of this arch. The right and left 
hypo-branchials are comiected with a single impaired basi- 
branchial, which is connected anteriorly with the basi-hyal. The 
hypo-branchials, the basi-branchial and the basi-hyal together 
form a median ventral plate in the floor of the pharynx. 

The pharyngo-branchials are small pieces of bone lying 
obliquely in the dorsal wall of the pharynx. Those of the first 
three arches are ossified while that of the fourth is unossified. 
The second and the third pharyngo-branchials are fused together. 
Dorsally they are connected with the prootic bone of the auditory 
region by means of ligcaments, ventrally they are connected with 
the epi- branch ials. The epi-branchials are curved elongated 



Fig. 24. Dorsal view of branchial arches, ( xcal\). h.br., basi-bran- 
chial ; c.6r.l~4, first, second, third, and fourth cerato-branchial ; e.6r., epi- 
branchial ; h.brA'-^, first, second, and third hypo -branchial ; i.ph.b., 
inferior pharyngeal bone ; p.brA-^, first, second, third, and fourth 
pharyngo -branchial . 
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bones grooved along their posterior surfaces ; they lie in an 
obliquely vertical position directed slightly backwards 
and outwards and articulate dorsally with the pharyngo- 
branchials and ventrally with the cerato- branch ials. The 
pharyngo-branchials form the dorsal part of each arch, the epi- 
branchials the lateral part, whereas the cerato- branchials 
and the hypo- branchials form the ventral part. The 
junction of the dorsal and the ventral part of the arches is 
formed by a cartilaginous hinge- joint between the epi -branchials 
and the cerato-branchials. The cerato JjrayicMals are elongated 
rod-like bones grooved along their ventral surfaces. They are 
directed forwards and inwarcls and form the greater part of the 
arches and support the ventro- lateral wall of the pharynx. 
Each of the first three cerato-branchials articulates anteriorly 
with its hypo-branchial, the fourth cerato -branchial, however, is 
bound by connective tissue to the cerato -branchial of the third 
arch. 

Both t^le epi- branchials and the cerato-branchials are 
grooved along their outer surfaces and are V-shaped in cross- 
section. The arms of the V form the two edges of the groove, 
in which runs the branchial artery, while to the edges are attached 
the gill-filaments. At the apex of the V along the whole length 
of the epi- branchials and cerato-branchials are borne dorsally a 
double row of small ])rocesses — the gill-rakers — which serve as a 
sieve to prevent the escape of food through the gill-slits. 

Anteriorly, the cerato-branchials are connected with the 
hypo-branchials of their own arches. The first hypo- branchial 
is more or less triangular in appearance, the apex of the triangle 
being directed anteriorly. It articulates ventrally with the 
antero-lat(Tal edge of a small flattened median piece, the basi- 
branchial. The second hypo-branchial is more or less semi- 
circular in outline. Posteriorly it articulates with the cerato- 
branchial of the second arch, antero-mesially it articulates with 
the i)ostero-lateral edge of the median basi- branchial. The 
third hypo- branchial is a fiat median piece to which are bound 
postero-laterally the cerato-branchials of the third arch. An- 
teriorly it is suturally connected with the median basi- branchial. 
The basi -branchial is a median flat piece of bone, which articulates 
antero-laterally with the first hypo- branchial, ijostero-laterally 
with the second hypo-l)ranchial and posteriorly wdth the median 
hypo- branchial of the third arch. Anteriorly it is connected 
with the basi-hyal. The hypo-branchials along with the basi- 
branchial and the basi-hyal form a ventral plate of bone which 
supports the floor of the pharynx. 

The fifth arch consisting of a pair of inferior pharynge/il bones 
are highly modified and correspond to the cerato-branchials of 
other arches. Each is more or less triangular in shape and lies 
in an obliquely horizontal position immediately behind the fourth 
arch. The apex of the triangle is directed upwards and back- 
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wards and fits into the cup-like hollow of the auditory capsule, 
whereas the base is directed obliquely forwards and downwards. 
Of the remaining two sides of the triangle, one is directed 
postero-ventrally and is convex in outline, while the other is 
directed antero-dorsally and is highly concave. All the three 
apices of the triangle are produced into strong processes ; one 
of which is directed forwards, the other directed ventrally, while 
the third points upwards. The anterior process of each bone 
meets the corresponding process of the bone of the opposite side 
in the middle line and is firmly bound to it by means of 
connective tissue. From the ventral process arise two thick 
muscles : the first muscle runs forwards and is attached to the 
outer surface of the cleithrum ; its contraction pulls the bone 
forwards and downwards. The second muscle runs backwards 
and slightly inwards and upwards and is attached to the ventro- 
lateral surface of the centrum of the fused third and fourth 
vertebrae ; its contraction pulls the bone backw^ards. From the 
postero- ventral side of the bone, arises a stout baqd of muscles 
which are attached to the inner surface of the hollow' of the 
auditory capsule ; its contraction pulls the bone upwards. The 
outer surface of the triangle is highly fenestrated while the inner 
surface bears large and strong teeth arranged in three rows. 
The first or the innermost row comprises five teeth, the second 
row' comprises three while the third row' comprises only two. 
These teeth work against the horny pad on the masticatory 
process of the basi -occipital. The contraction of the anterior 
muscle pulls the teeth away from the horny pad, thereby broaden- 
ing the passage to the stomach ; the contraction of the posterior 
and the dorsal muscles brings the teeth nearer the pad against 
which they bite. It may be noted, that this is the only bone 
in the skull of Roha, which bears teeth. 

II. The Appendicular Skeleton. 

The pectoral and pelvic girdles together with the skeleton of 
the fins attached to them constitute the appendicular skeleton. 
The pectoral girdle lies immediately behind and beneath the 
last branchial arch, while the pelvic girdle lies in the abdominal 
region, a little distance in front of the anal fin. 

{A) The Pectoral Girdle. 

The pectoral girdle (fig. 25) consists of a ‘ primary ’ endo- 
skeletal girdle which is more or less reduced and a ‘ secondary ’ 
dermal girdle which is much more highly developed than the 
primary girdle. 

The primary girdle consists of two distinct lateral halves 
w hich do not meet in the middle line ; each half is ossified into 
three replacing bones — a scapula y a coracoidy and a rneso- 
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cx>racoid. The large secondary dermal girdle consists on each 
side of a large cleithrum, a supra-cleithrum, a post-temporal and 
a post-cleithrum, which are all investing bones. These dermal 
bones form the posterior boundary of the gill-chambers as well 
as places of support for the opercular bones which fit on to them. 
Further, the dermal girdle is connected on each side with 
the pterotic process in the posterior region of the skull by means 
of the post- temporal. 



Fio. 25. Inner view of the left half of the pectoral girdle and fin, 
( X ca ^ ). cUh,^ cleithrum ; co., coracoid ; /.r., fin-ray ; 9ne^9,c., meso-coracoid ; 
pcL, post-cleithrujn ; po.t., post-temporal ; rn., radial ; s.cL, supra- 
cleithrum ; .sap., acapiila ; ^scp./.^ scapular foramen. 

The three elements of the primary shoulder girdle form a 
compact series of small bones attached to the postero- ventral 
surface of the cleithrum. The scapula is a rmg-shaped bone 
lying laterally on the inner surface of the cleithrum ; it is 
provided with two flattened outgrowths — a lateral and a mesial. 
The lateral outgrowth is closely applied to the inner surface 
of the cleithrum, whereas the mesial outgrowth articulates 
.internally with the meso-coracoid and the coracoid and 
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posteriorly with the first and second radials (brachial ^ossicles). 
The scapular region is hollowed out by a muscle-canal which is 
closed dorsally by a meso-coracoid arch and through which pass 
the dorso-medial muscles of the fin. Through the largo foramen 
of the ring or the so-called scajmhir foramen pass the brachial 
artery and the brachial nerve. The coracoid is a large fenestrated 
bone^ irregularly triangular in shape lying in an obliquely 
vertical position internal to the scapula and ventral to the 
meso-coracoid. Tlie anterior ends of the two coracoids converge 
towards the mid -ventral line and articulate with a ridge borne 
on the anterior median processes of the cleithra, leaving a large 
elongated fissure on each side between the coracoid and the 
cleithrum. The posterior end of each coracoid articulates 
laterally with the scapula, dorsally with the meso-coracoid and 
posteriorly with the mesial outgrowth of the scapula and the 
second and third radials. The inner margin of the posterior 
third of the coracoid is suturalJy connected with the inner 
margin of a horizontal ridge given off from the inner surface 
of the cleithrum. The me^o-coracoid is an invertfed yrshaped 
l)one wdnc?h lies closely attached to the inner surface of the 
cleithrum ; the inner limb of the Y articulates ventrally with 
the coracoid and with the mesial outgrowth of the scapula ; 
while the outer limb and the main shank of th(‘. Y are closely 
applied to the inner surface of the cleithrum, the outer limb also 
articulating ventrally with the external or the lateral scapular 
outgrowth. The scaiuila and the coracoid both share in the 
formation of the glenoid articulation, to wdiich three of the four 
radials are movably articulated. 

In the secondary pectoral girdle, the cleAlhrtirn or clavicle, is 
the largest and the most prominent bone completely covering 
the primary girdle on the outside. It is crescent-shaped in 
HpjDearance and consists of two distinct portions ; a triangular 
posterior vertical portion and a large anterior obliquely hori- 
zontal portion, the two portions being 8ej)arated from each 
other by a crescentic ridge. The obliquely horizontal portion 
forms the ventral and posterior boundary of the branchial 
chamber ; when the branchial chamber is closed, the iJosterior 
edge of the operculum fits against the crescentic ridge separating 
the tw'o portions of the cleithrum. The anterior ventral end 
of the bone extends forwards beneath the gill-chamber and 
articulates firmly with the corresponding part of its fellow' of 
the opposite side in the median line. The inner margin of the 
horizontal portion is produced into a broad and truncated flat 
process which is bomid by means of comiective tissue with the 
corresponding process of the other side. Just behind and above 
this process lies the fifth branchial arch. The dorsal surface of the 
cleithrum gives attachment to the anterior (first) muscle of the 
inferior pharyngeal bone. The inner or theyrentral surface of the 
cleithrum presents two high ridges, an anterior, to which is 
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attached the anterior end of the coracoid and a posterior, 
running obliquely inwards and backwards, with the posterior 
edge of which articulate the coracoid and the scapula. The 
dorso-posterior portion of the cleithrum presents a deep hollow 
on its inner surface which is filled in with muscles during life. 
Embedded in these muscles and connected by means of 
ligaments to the inner surface of the posterior eiid of the 
triangular vertical portion is a stout curved rod-like bone — the 
post-cleithrum — which passes inwards and dowiiwards lying inter- 
nal to and across the radials. The dorsal end of the cleithrum 
forms a triangular piece which is covered over externally by 
the distal end of an elongated bone — the supra -chithrum. 

The swpra- cleithrum is dagger-shaped in appearance and 
articulates with the outer surface of the dorsal end of the 
cleithrum. Externally it is covered over and partly overlapped 
by the posterior edge of the opercular bone. At its dorsal end, 
the supra-cleithrum articidates with a small conical bone — the 
post-temporal. The post-temporal fits into a groove on the 
dorsal surfade of the pterotic and articulates anteriorly with 
the supra-iemporal bone which partially overlaps the post- 
temi)oral . 


(B) The Skeleton of the Beetoral Fin. 

The skeleton of the pectoral fin like that of the median 
fins consists of two sets of structures : {a) the radials and (/>) 
the dermal fin-rays (lepidotrichiiT). 

The pectoral fin is supi^orted by nineteen lepidotriohia, 
which ar(5 seated on four ossicles — the radials. The radials 
articulate directly with the scapula and the coracoid at the 
glenoid articulation. The first or the pre-axial radial is a 
stout bony piece which articulates with the posterior end of the 
scapula. The second radial, which is slightly bigger, articulates 
with the ventral edge of the scapula. The thir(l radial is the 
biggest of the series and is connected by means of stout ligaments 
to the posterior end of the coracoid. The fourth or the post- 
axial radial abuts against the ventral edge of the third radial 
and does not form part of the glenoid articulation. The fin- 
rays which support the triangular pectoral fin are long slender 
jointed bony rods having essentially the same characters as 
those of the unpaired fins. The first or the pre-axial ray is 
the largest and unbranched. The tw^o lepidotrichs of which the 
first ray is composed can be easily distinguished : one of them 
articulates directly with the scapula and the other with the 
first radial. The first three radials carry four rays each, while 
the fourth carries seven rays. The rays decrease in size as 
we pass from the pre-axial to the post-axial margin of the 
fin. 
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(C) The Pelvic Girdle. 

The pelvic girdle (fig. 26), unlike the pectoral, consists only 

of endo-chondral bones and 



polvic girdle and the right pelvic fin. 
( xca 1 J). ca.y cartilage; j'.r., liri-ray; 
p.b.y pelvic hone ; m., radial. 


small remains of the original 
cartilage. Each half of the 
originally cartilaginous girdle 
ossifies in tlui form of a sepa- 
rate bone called the pelvic 
bone ^ which lies in the ventral 
body-wall. A small piece at 
the hind end of the original 
cartilage remains unossified and 
this is attached as a small 
cartilaginous rod to the poste- 
rior end of the pelvic bone. 
Each pelvic bone consists of 
two parts : an anterior elong- 
ated broad portion which bears 
a prominent deep groove on its 
ventral surfa(?e and is forked 
in front and a posterior stout 
rod -like process which conti- 
nues backwards into the narrow 
elongated piece of cartilage. 
The posterior ])rocess lies along 
the inne^r border of the |)elvic 
fin and is connected with its 
fellow of the op])osite side in 
the middle lino. The anterior 
forked moiety is connected by 
means of ligaments to the rib 
of the twelfth trunk vertebra. 
The outer edge of the bone is 
almost straight while the inner 
edge is slightly curved. 


( 1 >) The Skeleton of the Tel vie If hi. 

The pelvic fin is supported by nine fin-rays which are 
attached proximally to three small ossicles — the radials — these 
radials being in turn connected with the posterior l)order of the 
pelvic bone. The first or the outer radial is a double piece 
more or less triangular in shape. The second or the middle 
radial which is slightly bigger is again a double piece quad- 
rangular in shape. The third radial is the biggest of the series 


1 Goodrich, E. S. — On the Pelvic Girdle and Fin of Kusthenojjteron, 
QJ.M.S,y V, 45, 1901. 
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and is represented by a single slightly curved piece thickened 
at its proximal end. The nine fin-rays which support the 
triangular pelvic fin are long slender jointed bony rods having 
essentially the same characters as those of the pectoral fins. 
The first or the pre-axial is the largest and is jointed but 
unbranched ; while the remaining eight are jointed as well as 
branched. Besides tliese nine fin-rays, there is an extra curved 
piece of bone, attached to the proximal end of the first fin-ray. 
This is probably a supernumerary fin-ray. 

Of the nine fin-rays proper, the first two radials carry two 
rays each, while the third carries five rays. 
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Article No. 15. 


Weather Types associated with Nor ^-westers in Bengal. 

By V. V. SoHONi. 

Synopsis. 

The results of examining the Indian Daily Weather 
Reports of March, April, and May for 15 years, 1912-1926, lead 
to the definition of a nor’-wester day in Bengal, viz. a day on 
which at least 3 out of the 13 stations report thunderstorm 
phenomena. The most important types of weather associated 
with nor’-wester days are — the western disturbance type which 
is most common in March and April, the east-west gradient 
over Bengal type which is as common as the first, in May ; and 
the temperature contrast type. 

It seems that nor’-wester days generally occ’ur when air 
masses probably with different histories and hence presumably 
different properties, e.g. Indian continental air and the Bay of 
Bengal maritime air, are in juxtaposition in Bengal or adjacent 
districts. 

Introduction. 

The thunderstorms and duststorms of the hot weather are 
familiarly known in Bengal and the adjoining provinces as nor’- 
westers. They are spectacular phenomena, which occasionally 
cause serious damage to property or life. 

It is perhaps of some historical interest to refer here to 
the picture in Plate 12, Fig. 1. It is a copy of a sketch of a nor’- 
wester as seen from a place known as Respondentia Walk on 
the river side in Calcutta a century ago. The original, drawn 
in 1825, was the work of a certain J. B. Fraser, and a coloured 
lithograph of it is kept in the Victoria Memorial Hall in 
Calcutta, by the courtesy of whose authorities the reproduction 
was prepared. 

In a previous paper (India Meteorological Department, 
Scientific Notes, Vol. I, No. 3) the present writer reviewed the 
characteristics of some 500 thunderstorms of Calcutta as 
recorded by autographic instruments during a period of over 25 
years. A large majority of these thunderstorms were nor’- 
westers. 

Method of Treatment. 

In order to find out whether any definite types of weather, 
as illustrated by the 8 a.m. weather charts of the Indian Daily 
Weather Report, are associated with the occurrence of nor’- 
westers in Bengal the following plan was adopted. The Indian 

( 349 ) 
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DaUy Weather Reports of March, April, and May for the period 
of 15 years, 1912-1926, were consulted. Weather remarks were 
taken note of and remarks like thunderstorm, hailstorm, 
thunder, duststorm or nor’-wester were taken to represent 
phenomena of one family. In regard to this, one must bear in 
mind the element of uncertainty, which creeps in on account of 
the personal equation of observers at dififerent stations. Conse- 
quently there is the possibility of the omission of any remark 
about the occurrence of thunderstorms, etc., perhaps by most 
observers on some occasions in a random fashion, and perhaps 
by some observers systematically for certain periods. But it 
is believed that as the period examined extended over 15 years 
this factor of error is not important. 

The 15 years 1912-1926 were such that during the period 
the reporting stations in the divisions, Bengal, Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa and Bihar were constant and identical. Bengal with 
its area of 82 thousand square miles had 13 stations, Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa taken together, with area of 69 thousand 
square miles ^had 6, and Bihar with its area of 42 thousand 
square miles had 5 stations. 

All days on which there were three or more stations in 
Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Orissa and Bihar reporting thunder- 
storm phenomena, were noted on forms of which the following 
is a specimen. 

Yeab 1914. 


M onth April. 


Date of 
Weather 
Report. 

NtjMbeti of stations report- 
ing THUNDERSTORMS. 



Bengal. 

Orissa 

and 

ChT>ta 

Nagpur. 

Biliar. 


Remarks. 

1 

2 

2 * 

0 


Low pressure wave yes- 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

3 

6 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ter day. 

) Trough over Bihar, Ben- 


gal with indraught of 

1 Bay winds. 

6 

1 

2 

0 


Nothing very marked. 

7 

4 

3 

0 

'I 

1 Marked western depres- 

8 

8 

1 

0 

1 

I sion over central parts 

9 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 and its passage east- 

10 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 wards. 
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. 

NuMBEB or STATIONS KBPOBT- 



ING THX7NDERSTOB.MS. 


Date of 





1 

Orissa 


Remarks. 

Weather 

Report. 

Bengal. 

and 

Chota 

Bihar. 




Nagpur. 



13 

2 

1 

0 

Disturbance affecting ex- 

14 

15 

16 




treme north of India. 

6 

A 

0 

^Connected with above 

4 

3 

1 

0 

r disturbance. 

17 

1 


0 

Nothing special noted. 

18 

7 


0 

^ Ill-defined disturbance 

19 

2 


0 

V passing over north-east 

20 

2 

1 

0 

J India. . 

21 

4 

0 

0 

\ 

22 

3 


0 

1 

23 

24 

6 

7 


0 

0 

) Nothing special noted. 

25 

4 


0 

} 

26 

4 


1 

27 

2 


1 

\E-W gradient over north- 

28 

8 


0 

j east India. 

29 

6 


0 

\Very marked gradient at 
J head of Bay. 

30 

2 


0 

Total 
No. 28 

123 

1 

i 


5 



After summarising the number of ‘ station-reports ’ of 
thunder and the number of days for each of the months, 
March, April, and May, a somewhat arbitrary definition of 
what one may call an average nor^ -wester day in Bengal was 
fixed. Thus a nor’-wester day in Bengal is one which on an 
average has three stations, out of 13, reporting thunderstorm 
phenomena. Table I below shows that in Bengal in March, 
on an average, there are 6 'nor’-wester days’ and 18 ‘ station 
reports’; in April 14 ‘nor’-wester days’ and 51 ‘station 
reports’; and in May 16 ‘nor’-wester days’ and 48 ‘station 
reports Incidentally the mean values in the same table show 
the relative occurrence of thunderstorms in (a) Bengal, (6) 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and (c) Bihar. After proportionate 
weighting on account of differences in areas and varying 
numbers of stations, it is seen, that roughly speaking, the thun- 
derstorm liability of the areas (o), (6), and (c) is as 10:7:1. 





Table I. 
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After fixing upon the above-mentioned working definition 
of a ‘nor’-wester day’ in Bengal, days which contained less 
than three station reports of thunderstorms were neglected: 
and the main features of the conditions associated with the 
nor’-wester days, as inferred from the weather reports, were 
classified under diflerent heads. These heads were :~ 

(1) The eastward passage of Western depressions or dis- 

turbances across northern India — either definite 
depressions or shallow low pressure areas or 
waves of low pressure. 

(2) Pronounced East-West pressure gradient across 

Bengal and the adjoining provinces, in other 
words a North -South trend of the isobars, with a 
pressure gradient not less than about 50% above 
normal. 

(3) Marked temperature contrasts in adjoining areas in 

north-east India as shoum by the isopleths of depar- 
ture from mean temperature. In such contrasts 
the most common features were high temperature 
in Assam and low temperature in an area, 
generally either in Bihar and Orissa or the 
United Provinces or the Central Provinces. 

(4) Disturbances in the Bay. 

(5) Inflow of moist Bay winds into Bengal after the 

passage of Bay storms into Arakan and Upper 
Burma. 

(6) An advance of the monsoon. 

(7) Absence of any ostensible reason. 

The classification into (1), (2), and (3), is, in effect, not a 
classification into inherently distinct compartments. It is well 
within the range of probability that a number of cases of (2), 
and possibly some of (3) were also cases of (1). When a 
case was put under (2) or (3), rather than under (1), it meant 
that judging from the Daily Weather Report alone, there was 
no indication that it could go under (1). 

The instances of (4), (5), and (6) are too few to justify 
their being recognised as very definite types, and from the 
physical point of view at least (5) and (6) may be classed 
together. 

It is not uncommon to find nor’-wester days occurring in 
spells, occasionally extending to 4 or 5 days at a time. This 
is especially so in April and May. 

Table II below gives the number of nor’-wester days, year 
by year, while Table III summarises the classification of the 
days according to associated weather types. 
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Table II. 

Number of nor^ -wester days in Bengal. 


Year. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

1912 

5 

15 

10 

1913 

1 

4 

8 

1914 

4 

20 

12 

1915 

7 

9 

J3 

1916 

2 

13 

7 

1917 

2 

14 

14 

1918 

6 

10 

11 

1919 

3 

17 

15 

1920 

12 

8 

7 

1921 

2 

15 

9 

1922 

3 

7 

s 

1923 

1 

2 

7 

1924 

0 

11 

S 

1926 

3 

6 

6 

1926 

5 

4 

7 

Sum 

66 

155 

142 

Mean 

3*7 

10-3 

9-5 


Table III. 

Nor*-wester days in Bengal^ 1912-1926 and weather types. 



March. 

April. 

May. 

Types. 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 


56 


155 


142 


Western depression 
lows or waves of 
low pressure. 

60 

89 

108 

70 

44 

31 
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j 

1 

Maboh. 

APBUi. 

May. 

Types. 

No. of 
days. 

[ 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 

1 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 


56 


166 

1 

142 


East- West Pressure 

1 

2 

17 

11 

55 

39 

Gradient. 

Temperature con- 

3 

5 

16 

10 

14 

10 

trast. 

Disturbance in the 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Bay. 

After storm dis- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

appears generally 
into Burma. 





t 


Advance of mon- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

soon. 



1 




Unaccounted for. 

2 

4 

14 

1 

9 

16 

11 


In the course of examination of the weather reports, a 
number of cases came to notice in which storms or depressions 
from the sea came up into the north of the Bay and either 
went west into Orissa or east into Arakan.^ In the case of 
these storms although there was occasionally more or less 
widespread rainfall in Bengal, chiefly in its eastern districts, 
conditions generally did not give rise to nor’-wester days : this 
was especially so in the case of storms that went to Arakan, 

In connection with this subject of types, it is desirable to 
consider what types of weather prevail on days which are 
non-nor'-wester days for Bengal. Examination of a few years’ 
charts showed that generally such days were characterised by 
one or more of the following features on the weather map : — 

(а) Absence of recognised western depressions or moving 

lows over northern India. Disturbances, even if 
active, so long as they were confined to the 
extreme north-west of India, did not afiFect Bengal 
favourably for giving rise to nor’-wester days. 

(б) Absence of pressure gradient over the greater por- 

tion of Indian area ; in other words a flat pressure 
map. Such conditions were frequent in March 
and less so in April. 

1 These storms or depressions occurred in April 1922, and May 1912, 
.1914, 1915, 1917, 1918, 1923, 1924, and 1925. 
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(c) Absence of marked east-west pressure gradient over 

Bengal in partioularj and over north-east India 
and the adjoining region to the west, in general. 

(d) Anticyclonie distribution of pressure, especially over 

north-west India. 

(e) On a generally flat pressure map, a relative high some- 

where in the area comprising the United Provinces^ 
Central India, the Central Provinces, and the 
adjacent portions of other provinces. 


Tentative Conclusions. 

In the case of western disturbances and similar lows, which 
seem to be pre eminently associated with nor’-wester days, at 
least in March and April, it is most probable that on the one 
hand there is the continental air brought by the westerly winds, 
from the GSiUgetic plain, and on the other the induced flow of 
maritime winds from the Bay. So also in the case of the east- 
west pressure gradient over Bengal, due to what may bo called 
the accentuated May -type of pressure distribution over north- 
east India, we have the same thing happening, but this time, 
without the presence of a recognisable western depression. 
We have the north Indian continental air in juxtaposition with 
the air from the Bay flowing into north-east India under the 
influence of or in association with the pressure gradient. In 
May when the western depressions of cold weather type are no 
longer of frequent occurrence, or at least not recognisable as 
such, in the Daily Weather Reports, this gradient type 
surpasses in frequency the western disturbance type. 

It may not be wrong to infer from the study of the Daily 
Weather Reports alone as summarised in Table III that nor’- 
wester days in Bengal probably occur when masses of air with 
different histories and therefore presumably different properties, 
meet somewhere over Bengal or the adjacent districts to the 
west. 

In the case of nor’-wester days on which nothing except 
‘ temperature contrasts ’ could be attributed as the predisposing 
cause, it is possible that the storms were of pure heat variety. 

In the comparatively rare instances of nor'-wester days 
associated with a disturbance in the Bay, there is also pre- 
sumably an incursion of maritime air from the Bay, into 
Bengal. A similar state of things must be responsible for the 
rare nor’-wester days after the disappearance of a storm in 
north Burma. The stream of air of marine origin, which 
temporarily under the influence of the storm, is diverted into 
Burma, is free after its disappearance, to flow into north-east 
India ; and there meets with the north Indian air of presumably 
different properties. 
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A few illustrations of the three main types of weather 
charts associated with nor’-wester days are given at the end. 
They are : — 


Western depression, etc. 


East -West Pressure Gradient. 


Temperature Contrast. 


(' ® 

April, 

1913 

(Fig. 2). 


April, 

1914 

(Pig. 3). 

1l5 

May, 

1923 

(Fig. 4). 

U1 

March, 

1925 

(Fig. 5). 

28 

April, 

1914 

(Fig. 6). 

29 

May, 

1914 

(Fig. 7). 

(21 

May, 

1915 

(Fig. 8). 

r ® 

April, 

1919 

(Fig. 9). 


April, 

1919 

(Fig. 10). 

n7 

April, 

1925 

(Fig. 11). 

Us 

May, 

1926 

(Fig. 12). 


These tentative conclusions are put forward with hesitation 
because they are based on impressions gathered from the 
inspection of Daily Weather Reports only. 

The mechanism of nor’-wester formation cannot be under- 
stood satisfactorily without knowledge of the processes in the 
free air and of its thermal structure. This work of sounding the- 
free air over Bengal is awaiting accomplishment. 


The Observatory f Alipore, Calcutta. 
The May, 1929 . 
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Plate 12. 
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Plate 13. 
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Plate 16. 
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TEMPERATURE CONTRAST TYPE 



DEPARTURE OF MEAN 
TEMPERATURE OF OAV FROM NORMAL. 

I3T« MAY 1926. 






Article No. 16. 


Living Conifers of the Indian Empire. 

By K. Biswas. 

While preparing the paper on ^ The Distribution of Wild 
Conifers in the Indian Empire ’ published in the Journal of 
the Indian Botanical Society^ Vol. XII, No. 1, pages 24-47, 
1933, the author felt the need of drawing up a comprehensive 
list of names of Conifers grown in the Indian Empire. 
Frequently sterile specimens of Conifers received from different 
parts of the country without any history of its introduction 
or other details lead to lot of waste of time in determining their 
identity. Another source of trouble is the resentment to accept 
up-to-date nomenclature, the rules of which have been laid 
down by the Vienna Congress of Botanists ii^ 1905 and 
approved at the last Horticultural and Botanical Congresses 
held in 1930, The following remark made by W. DaUimore 
in the Beport of the Conifer Conference on page 6 of the 
* Conifers in cultivation ’ published in 1932 is applicable to a 
large extent with regard to the Indian Flora : — ‘ Opportunities 
for exchanging information and discussing vital questions 
between the officials of the various botanical institutions were 
rare, and the material available for examination was often 
scanty, therefore there was a lack of uniformity in the work 
accomplished and the foimdation for very considerable confusion 
was laid. This confusion was made worse by some of the later 
workers, and in that way a multiplicity of names crept into 
gardens, many of which, although botanicaUy obsolete, are 
retained to the present day Attempts have, therefore, been 
made to rectify this defect in nomenclature of the Conifers 
grown in this country. Recently a considerable amount of 
Conifers have been introduced in India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Although the economic value of the Conifers is much 
appreciated in this country. Botanists, Foresters, Gardeners, 
and Amateurs show a considerable interest in cultivating 
Conifers in the various public and private gardens and estates 
in this country. E. L. Hillier in his article entitled ‘ Conifers 
of the temperate Regions of the Far East on pages 223-242 
of ‘ The Conifers in Cultivation ’ mentions only Cephalotaxus 
Griffithii Hooker, C. Mannii Hooker, Cupressua toruloaa Don., 
Podocarpus neriifoliua D. Don., P. Wallichianua C. Presl., and 
Cedrua Deodara Loud. 

It is rather difficult to define exactly which species of 
the present day Indian Conifers are wild or cultivated under 
the strict sense of the terms, as some of both the wild and the 
cultivated ones are growing profusely side by side in suitable 

( 359 ) 
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labitats, the wild ones in some cases extending the limit of 
their area of distribution. Some of the foreign Conifers have 
more or less acclimatised in this country. Of such species may 
be mentioned Gryptomeria japonica, an inhabitant of Japan. 
This species is now under profuse cultivation in the Darjeeling 
District and in the Nilguis for its timber. Thuja orientalis, 
Juniperus chinensis and Cupreasus funebris of Cliina, Araucaria 
Gunninghamii of New South Wales, A, Gookii of New Caledonia 
and others are cultivated throughout India mostly for orna- 
mental purposes. Podocarpus elongatuSy a native of the Cape, 
was introduced in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta in 1842. 
An account of such other cultivated Conifers growing in the 
northern part of this country has been given by R. N. Parker, 
in his important papers entitled ‘ The Cultivated Conifers of 
Northern India published in the Indian Forester, Vols. 60 
and 51 (1924-25). From these papers one may have sufficient 
information regarding the prevaiffiig position and nature of 
distribution of the present day cultivated and introduced 
Conifers of this country in such cUmates as at Dehra Dun, 
Lucknow, Saharanpur and other areas of the Upper Gangetic 
Plains (Plate 21, Figs. 1 and 2). A successful attempt has also been 
made to grow them in the plains, and there are still about a 
dozen and a half representative species of Conifers of fairly 
large size surviving in the Royal Botanic Garden and other 
gardens in and about Calcutta and other provinces (Plates 18 and 
19). In the Lloyd Botanic Garden, DarjeeUng, there are at 
present more than fifty species under cultivation of which 
only a few are natives of Sikkim (Plate 20, Fig. 1). Some of 
these cultivated species had been introduced early in 1860. In the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, and Hakgala Botanic 
Garden, Ceylon, there are up to the present time also about 
fifty species of Conifers under cultivation (Plate 20, Fig. 2; PI. 22, 
Fig. 2 ; and PI. 23, Figs. 1 and 2). Some of the species had been 
introduced as early as 1848. About twenty-six species have 
been traced growing in Burma, of which fifteen species are 
supposed to be indigenous and the rest are cultivated. The 
earliest date of introduction of Conifers in the Indian Empire is 
1799, when Podocarpus elongatus along with a few others had 
been planted in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, by William 
Roxburgh, the then Superintendent of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Botanic Garden, Calcutta, by which name the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, was known at that time. 

In spite of my recording 106 species in the present paper, 
I consider this as a working list of Ck>nifers, as it is rather 
difficult to get specimens and authentic names from all the 
gardens and forest areas. It is, therefore, expected that 
supplementary list in futrue years will complete this task with 
the help of welcome co-operation of those interested in Conifer 
cultivation in this country. 
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The introduced and cultivated species, as far as could be 
ascertained at present, are about one hundred and eight in 
niunber as mentioned in the following pages. The species of 
Conifers noted here have been compiled from the lists kindly 
furnished by Forest Officers and Keepers of the different gardens 
of this country. But it appears, while examining specimens 
and the names mentioned in some of the lists forwarded, that 
the identifications of some of the species of Conifers growing 
in different gardens and elsewhere of this country require 
correction and some of the names adopted deserve alteration 
in the light of up-to-date nomenclature. Necessary emenda- 
tions have, therefore, been made as far as possible in the names 
adopted, accepting in general the nomenclature followed in 
Index Kewensis and by W. Dallimore and A. B. Jackson in 
their splendid book entitled ‘A Handbook of Coniferae 1931. 

Apart from the twenty-three Indian wild species of Conifers 
representing about 21 '5% of the total number recorded here, 
the percentages of the introduced Conifers in this country may 
approximately be put dovTi as follows : Chinese ahd Jii^panese 
21*5% ; American 15% ; European 11% ; African 4*5% ; 
Malaysian, Polynesian, and other Pacific and Atlantic Island 
areas 8% ; Australian and New Zealand 6*5%. From these it 
will be seen that in this country like other parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere, the Chinese and Japanese specimens j^reponderate 
in the cultivation of foreign Conifers. The species from the 
Southern Hemisphere do not seem to do very well in regions 
beyond the equatorial zone. I am, therefore, led to confirm 
Parker’s statement which runs as follows : ‘ With scarcely 
any exceptions plants from the Southern Hemisphere are more 
particular in their climatic requirements than those of the 
North. Plants from the Southern Hemisphere become naturalized 
in the North under rather special climatic conditions, e.g. 
California, Nilgiris, and the Mediterranean coast.’ Lloyd 
Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, Peradeniya and Hakgala Gardens, 
Ceylon, and the Nilgiris are particularly favourable for the 
cultivation of Conifers. The Northern Indian Gardens, 
specially Dehra Dun also stocks a large number of introduced 
Conifers which seem doing well there. The South African, 
Malayan, and Pol3mesian species favours Nilgiris and South 
Burma for their accommodation when cultivated. The indi- 
genous Conifers are confined to the West and the Eastern 
Himalayas, particularly in the subtemperate and temperate 
regions of the Central Himalaya from Kumaon, Garhwal and 
beyond in the West to Nepal and beyond in the East. 

My thanks are due to the Superintendents and Curators 
of the various gardens and Forest Officers of the different 
districts of India, Burma, and Ceylon for their kindly taking 
the trouble of supplying information on Conifers growing in 
their localities. I am indeed grateful to Mr. T. H. Parsons, 
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Curator, Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, for his supply- 
ing valuable data of Ceylon Conifers and a full set of photo- 
graphs of the Conifers cultivated in the gardens in Ceylon. 
Some of the photographs of the representative species have 
been incorporated in this article. I am also deeply in- 
debted to Mr. R. N. Parker, Forest Botanist, Dehra Dun, 
for his kindly supplying important references and valuable 
data, some photographs of Conifers cultivated in the arboratum 
at Dehra Dun and for his permitting me to publish the following 
extract of his letter to me, embodying his idea on the distribu- 
tion of wild and introduced Conifers in general. His note 
might be of some use to gardeners interested in introducing 
foreign species of Conifers in this country. 

Extract from Mr. R. N. Parker’s letter dated the 25th 
April, 1929. 

‘ From my own results one might conclude that certain 
genera such as Juniperus, Cupresaus, and Podocarpus were 
formerly much more universally distributed than they are now. 
The members of these genera seem to be maintaining them- 
selves in more or less isolated and specialized habitats and this 
seems to be a question of competition with other plants. 

The Coniferae seem to be rather sharply divided into 
Northern genera and Southern genera, the latter being again 
divided more or less according to the land masses. T?he 
Southern genera such as CaUitria, Araucaria, and W iddringtonia 
do not seem to be accommodating climatically, but this is I 
think merely because in the Southern Hemisphere climatic 
conditions are much more uniform than in the Northern. With 
scarcely any exceptions plants from the Southern Hemisphere 
are more i)articular in their climatic requirements than those 
of the North. Plants from the Southern Hemisphere become 
naturalized in the North only under rather special climatic 
conditions, e.g. California, the Nilgiris, and the Mediterranean 
coast. When plants from Australia are taken to South Africa, 
the results are different. Araucaria and Callitria grow very 
well all over South Africa. 

Some of the Northern genera of the Coniferse such as Abies, 
Picea, Larix, etc. are temperate and they do particularly well 
in the Southern Hemisphere except in New Zealand, where 
they appear to thrive but are not really at home. A Larix 
plantation in New Zealand in winter shows some trees in 
fresh spring foliage others bare and others with the old leaves 
still on the trees. 

My impression of the Coniferse is that some genera are dying 
out, specially the smaller Southern genera, so are some of the 
Northern, such as Cedrua, Cupreaaus, etc. Other genera such 
as Pinua, Abies, and Picea are far from being decadent and 
probably occupy a bigger area now than they have ever done 
in the past though perhaps not so numerous in individuals- 
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The results of cultivation in India only are insuflScient to draw 
conclusions or rather I should say obtain impressions and the 
question is complicated by possible factors such as Mycorhiza,* 

List of Conifers grown in the Indian Empire. 

(1) Abies balsamea Miller. (Balsam Fir.) 

This is a North American species. It was introduced in 
the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, in 1901. 

(2) Abies Nordamanniana 8pach. (Caucasian Fir.) 

This species, originally occurring along the South and 
South-East shores of the Black Sea and on the Western ranges 
of the Caucasus Mountains, was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling, in 1901. 

(3) Abies pectinata De Candolle. (European silver Fir.) 

< » 

It is an inhabitant of the forests on the mountain ranges 
of Central and Southern Europe and was introduced in the 
Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, in 1914. 

(4) Abies Pindrow Spach. (West Himalayan Fir.) 

This species, which Brandis considers as a variety of 
A. Webbiana, occurs all along the Western Himalaya from 
Afghanistan to Nepal but at a lower elevation (6,000 to 12,000 
ft.) than that of A. Webbiana. 

(5) Abies Webbiana Lindley. (Webb’s Himalayan Fir.) 

This indigenous species spreading on the mountain slopes 
of higher altitudes than that of A. Pindrow resembles with 
it very closely. From an elevation of (9,000 to 12,000 ft.) 
it is frequently found to form a more or less pure association, 
growing wild along the inner ranges of the Himalayas from 
Afghanistan to Bhutan between elevations of 8,000 to 13,000 ft. 
It is supposed to be wild in Northern Burmese temperate Hima- 
layas too, and is available in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
and Assam. 

. A specimen of Abies sp. was received by Mr. C. E. Parkinson 
from Burma, which appears to be a form of Abies Delavoyi 
Franchet, a South-West Szechuen species which was evidently 
introduced in the North-Eastern spurs of the high ranges of 
the Burmese and Chinese border lands. 

(6) Agathis australis Salisbury (Kauripine). 

This important forest tree of the mountains of the North 
Island of New Zealand is said to have been imported in 
Ootacamond. 
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(7) Agathis loranthifolia Salisbury. (Amboyana Pitch tree.) 

This dammar yielding tree ‘ Dammer resin ’ is indigenous 
to Malayan and Polynesian regions. It was cultivated in the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and had been introduced in 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon, in 1881. 

(8) Agathis obtusa Masters. 

This was introduced in the Royal Botanic Garden, Pera- 
deniya, Ceylon, in 1865. This is evidently a synonym of 
Dammara obtusa, 

(9) Agathis robusta Masters. (Queensland Kauri.) 

This species, a native of Queensland and Fraser Island, 
had been introduced in Peradeniya, Ceylon, in 1865. In Dehra 
Dun it is about 20 years old, and attempts have been made 
to grow it in the Agri- horticultural Gardens, (Calcutta. 

(10) Araucaria Bidwilii Hooker. (Bunya Bunya.) 

This tree, wild along the coast district of Queensland, 
is one of those few Conifers which can be grown successfully in 
the tropical hills and plains too. The ripe fruits are edible. 
It is available in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Lloyd 
Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, where it was introduced in 1880 ; 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon 
— (planted in 1848) ; Agri-horticultural Garden, (Calcutta ; 
Dehra Dun (introduced 40 years ago) ; Amritsar ; Ootacamond ; 
Victoria Garden, Bombay and Burma. 

(11) Araucaria brasiliana Richard. (Candelabra tree.) 

This species is an important timber tree of Brazil and 
Argentine — imported in the gardens of Ootacamond. 

(12) Araucaria Gookii R. Brown. (Cook’s Araucaria.) 

This is wild in the forests of New^ Caledonia, Polynesia, 
and the Isle of Pines. The tree has not much timber value 
but can be grown successfully in the hills and plains of this 
country. It is present in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; 
Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling (introduced in 1924) ; Royal 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon (introduced in 1865) ; 
Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta ; Dehra Dun ; Ootacamond ; 
Udaipur ; Gwalior ; Victoria Garden, Bombay ; Madras ; Travan- 
core and Burma. 

(13) Araucaria Cunningbamii Aiton. (Moreton Bay Pine.) 

It is a native of New South Wales, the South Coast district 
of Queensland and Dutch West New Guinea. It can be grown 
successfully in the hills and plains of India. The timber can 
be used for useful purposes. The tree is found in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta, where dwarfed prostrate form has 
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also been grown successfully ; Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
(introduced in 1900) ; Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, 
Ceylon (introduced in 1848) ; Agri-horticultural Garden, 
Calcutta ; North-West Frontier Province ; Lahore ; Northern 
India ; Ootacamond ; Victoria Garden, Bombay ; Madras ; 
Travancore and Burma. 

(14) Araucaria excelsa R. Brown. (Norfolk Island Pine.) 
This species is a native of Norfolk Island and had been 

grown successfully in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, but 
died a few years ago. It was introduced in 1848 in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, and Hakgala Gardens, Ceylon, 
in 1848. This has been recently introduced in Dehra Dun ; 
Udaipur ; Victoria Garden, Bombay ; Madras and Travancore. 

(15) Araucaria imbricata Pav. (Chile Pine.) 

The tree, native of Chile, Tierra del Fuego and N. Patagonia, 
is i)opularly known as ‘ Monkey Puzzle ’. It hiis timber value 
and its fruits are edible. This was introduced in H»kgala Garden, 
Oylon, in 1886 and is reported to have been ititroduced in 
Assam. 

(16) Callitris glauca R. Brown. (Murray River Pine.) 

This species is a good Australian timber plant and has been 
introduced in Dehra Dun about seven years ago. 

(17) Callitris rhomboidea R. Brown. (Illawara Mountain 
Pine.) 

It occurs sporadically in Queensland and New South Wales 
near Sydney. J. S. Gamble collected specimens of this plant 
in 1883 from (>)iioor, Nilgiri District, Madras, at an altitude of 
6,000 ft. It was introduced in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya, and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon, in 1886. It has been 
planted in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta, in Dehra Dun, 
and in Ootacamond of late years. 

(18) Cedrus Deodara Loudon. (The Deodar.) 

This species is a West Himalayan plant of considerable 
economic importance for its yielding fragrant oil and durable 
wood when grown under natural conditions. This was j)lanted 
in 1895, in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. It is met 
with abundantly in the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir 
West and Ootacamond, 

(19) Cephalotaxus drupacea Sicbold and Zuccarini. (Cow’s 
tail Pine.) var. pedunculata Miquel. 

This variety, which is considered as a hybrid between 
C. Fortunii and C. drupacea by Prof. Henry, has recently been 
introduced in Dehra Dun. C. drupacea is a native of the forests 
in the mountains of Japan and Central China. 
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(20) Gephalotaxus Fortunii Hooker. 

This is a Chinese species which is said to have been planted 
in Burma. 

(21) Gephalotaxus GrifRthii Hooker. 

It occurs in Assam (Naga Hills, Mishmi, and Manipur) and 
Burma (Ruby mines). 

(22) Gephalotaxus Mannii Hooker. 

It is a native of the Khasia momitains, Assam, and is 
also frequently met with in Ruby mines, Burma. 

(23) Gryptomaria japonica Don. (Japanese Cedar.) 

This is one of the most valuable timber trees of China and 
Japan where it grows wild. It has been successfully cultivatcni 
in the North-West Frontier Province ; Ootacamond ; Mussourie ; 
Lloyd Botanic Garden (introduced in 1860), and throughout 
Darjeeling and Sikkim Himalaya above an elevation of 3,000 ft. 
This is also commonly grown in the Nilgiri Hills of Madras 
Presidency, Khasia and Naga Hills, Manipur in Assam ; and in 
Upper Burma. This was planted in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeiiiya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon, in 1894. In the Calcutta 
Herbarium specimens of this species from the following localities 
in India arc available : Kumaon — 7,500 ft. N. Gill, 1913 ; Mussourie, 
CL King : Eastern Himalaya ; Sureil, C. Cl Calder ; Kurseong, 
A. C. Modder, 1915 ; Mungpoo, CL King, 1881 ; Khasia Hills, 
5,000 ft., G, Mann, 1878 ; Sikkim Himalaya, CL Watt, 1881 ; 
Thunberganum, 6,000 ft., Rev. Aug. Saulieres, 1905 ; Yunan 
Expedition, Dr. T. ATiderson, 1863. 

(24) Gunninghamia Sinensis R. Brov^m. (C^hinese Fir.) 

This is a very useful tree of Central and Southern China, 
introduced in Dehra Dun about forty years ago. 

(25) Gupressus arizonica Greene. (Arizona Cypress.) 

This is a native of the mountains of Arizona and North 
Mexico. It has been introduced in Dehra Dun and the plant 
is of about 15 ft. in height, bearing cones ; cultivated in Gwalior 
gardens also. 

(26) Gupressus cashmiriana Royle. (Kashmir Cypress.) 

This is the most beautiful cypress in India considered 

evidently wild in Kashmir. But its occurrence only in the East 
Himalaya is recorded. 

(27) Gupressus funebris Endlicher. (CJhinese weeping Cypress.) 

This beautiful plant, a native of Central China is success- 
fully cultivated in the Mils and plains of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. This is frequently met with in the mountain ranges of 
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the Eastern Himalaya in Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan from a 
lower elevation to an altitude of over 8,(KX) ft. It has also been 
found growing in Maymyo forest lodge, Burma, at an elevation 
of 3,(XK) ft. Elegant specimens of this tree can be seen growing 
in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Lloyd Bot>anic Garden, 
Darjeeling (introduced in 1901) ; Agri-horticultural Garden, 
Calcutta ; Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala 
Garden, Ceylon (introduced in 1903) ; Lahore ; Gwalior, Ootaca- 
mond ; North-West Frontier Province and Northern Burma. 

(28) Cupressus Goveniana Gordon. (Californian Cypress.) 

This species, an inhabitant of the Coastal mountains of 
California, was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
in 1906. 

(29) Cupressus gracilis Hort. 

Tliis was introduced in Hakgala Garden, CJeylon, 1893. 

(30) Cupressus himalayensis Hort. • 

This is reported to have been growing in Assam. 

(31) Cupressus Lawsoniana Murray. (Lawson (^yx)ress.) 

It is a inftful cypress widely distributed in the Conifer 
forests of the mountains of S.-W. Oregon and N.-W. California. 
This species has been introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling in 1901, and in Hakgala Garden, Ceylon in 1893. 

vai'. Flecheri is supposed to have been jjlanted in Ootaca- 
mond . 

(32) Cupressus Lindleyi Klotzsch. 

This has been planted in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling, in 1904, and in Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya 
and Hakgala Garden, ( Ceylon, in 1892. It is also grown in 
Ootacamond and North-West Frontier Province. 

(33) Cupressus lusitanica Miller, var, Benthami Carriere. 
( Mexican ( ^y pre ss . ) 

This is a native of Mexico. Inhere is not much evidence to 
prove that this fine (bnifer is indigenous to India, though it 
is sometimes thought to be wild in Goa and distributed to the 
different parts of the world by Portuguese monks. Its occurrence 
in the N.-W. Himalaya, as rej)orted, indicates its early introduc- 
tion in this country. It has been grown in Kabiagarh Tea 
Estate, and at Dehra Dun by Parker in recent years. 

(34) Cupressus macrocarpa Hartweg. (Monterey Cypress.) 
This Conifer, a native of Monterey in California, was plantefl 

in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, in 1904 ; Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, (Jeylon in 1880. It 
is under cultivation also in Ootacamond. 
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(35) Gupressus obtusa Koch. (Hinoki) wr. aurea. 

This is distributed in the Southern and Central Japan. 
This was planted in 1901 in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 
It is reported to grow in Ootacamond as well. 

(36) Gupressus pisifera Koch. (Sawara Cypress.) 

This species occurs in wild state in the hills of the (!^entral 
and Southern mainland of Japan. This w’as introduced in 1901, 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 

(37) Gupressus sempervlrens Linnaeus. (Mediterranean 
Cy])ress. ) 

This species is indigenous to the mountains of North Persia, 
Silesia, Greece, and islands of Rhodes, Crete and Cyprus. 
Beautiful specimens are available in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling, where it was introduced in 1904. In 1922, it was 
planted in the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala 
Garden, Ceylon. It is also under cultivation in the North- 
Western Provinces, Lahore, Gwalior, Udaipur, Central Provinces 
and Northern Burma. (Colli^cted from Maymyo plateau at an 
elevation of 3,500 ft. by C. G. E. Dawkins.) 

var. pyramidalis — ^was planted in the Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling in 1902. It is being tried to keep it growing 
in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta. C. fastigiata of 
DeCandoUc iS reduced by Dallimore and dackson to var. strict a 
of (\ sempermrens. This variety is grown in Ceylon Gardens. 

(38) Gupressus torulosa Don. 

This fine tall Conifer, an inhabitant of the outer ranges 
of the Western Himalaya abov^e 4,0(X) ft. elevation, is under 
cultivation in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling (introduced in 1901); Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, C^eylon (introduced in 1922) ; 
North-West Frontier Province ; Lahore ; Ootacamond and 
(Central Provinces ; Assam ; Northern Burma. Herbarium speci- 
mens have been collected from Soutli India also at an elevation 
of 9,0(K) ft. by A. Meebold in 1909, from Nadduvaddam ; from 
8t. Mary’s Kodaikanal, Madras by Rev. Aug. Sauliers in 1913 ; 
from Nilgiris in 1857 and C/Oonor, Nilgiri in 1898 by D. Prain. 

(39) Ginko Bilolba Linnaeus. (Maidenhair tree.) 

Magnificent specimens of this tree which are believed to be 
more than 1,000 years old are found growing in and about the 
Buddliist temples in China, Japan, Manchuria and Corea where 
they are supposed to be introduced by Buddhist priests long 
long years ago. The predominance of the growth of this Maiden 
hair tree in Changhua Hsien Cheikiang Provinces of China 
suggests its wild growth in these parts. ]l^ther poor representa- 
tive of this species have been preserved alive in the Royal Botanic 
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Garden, Calcutta ; Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta ; and 
Northern India (N.-W. F. Province). A fairly large sized tree 
is found gro\Wng at Rambag in Amritsar (Plate 22, Fig. 1). 

(40) Juniperus bermudiana Linnaeus. (Bermuda Cedar.) 

This plant is indigenous to Bermuda. Cultivated specimens 
of this species are available in the Agri-horticultural Garden, 
Calcutta ; Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala 
Garden, Ceylon where it was introduced in 1868 ; Lahore and 
Ootacamond. In Dehra Dun it has been planted only six years 
ago, and the plant is now about 15 ft. in height and bears fruits. 

(41) Juniperus Cedrus Webb and Berthelot. (Canary Island 

Juniper.) 

It is foimd wild in Canary Islands and is growing from 1916 
in the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, 
t^ylon. 

(42) Juniperus chinensis, Linnaeus. (Chinese Juniper). 

This species, distributed in China, Mongolia and Japan, has 
been grow ing in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta ; North- 
West Frontier Province, Lahore and Madras. 

(43) Juniperus communis, Linnaeus. (Common Juniper.) 

This is one of the common Junipers under cultivation in the 
Agri-horticultural Gardens, Calcutta; North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and Madras. It is distributed in the Northern and Central 
Europe and in the mountains of the Coastal regions of Asia 
Minor, tlie Caucasus, Persia, Afghanistan, the Western Himalaya, 
the United States and C^^anada. 

(44) Juniperus excelsa Bieberstein. (Grecian Juni|:x?r.) 

This .species is indigenous to the forests of the mountain 
ranges of Asia Minor wJiere the wood is of much economic 
importance. It is sometimes believed that the wood of this tree 
is the true ' Cedar of Lebanon ' of the Bible and not that of 
Cedrus Libani. This was grown in the Hakgala Garden, 
Ceylon, as early as 1889. Specimens of this sj>ecie8 were collectijd 
by R. Stracliey and J. E. Winterbottom at an altitude of 11,500 ft. 
from Milum, Kumaon ; and in 1847 J. E. Winterbottom gathered 
the same species in Gode in Hasora, Tibet. 

(45) Juniperus macropoda Boissier. (Kabuli Juniper.) 

This .species which is confined to the N.-W, Himalaya and 
further West is an important plant used for various domestic 
purposes and sometimes burnt as incense. The wood may be 
tried for the manufacture of pencil. To have a popular name, 

I have called it Kabuli Juniper. 
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(46) Juniperus Oxycedrus Linnaeus. (Sharp Cedar.) 

It is wild throughout the Mediterranean region and has 
been planted in Dehra Dun about six years ago. 

(47) Juniperus phoenicea Linnaeus. (Phoenician Juniper.) 

This species, a native of Phoenicea, was planted in Dehra 
Dun about three years ago. 

(48) Juniperus procera Hochstetter. (East African Cedar. ) 

It is wild in the mountain forests of Kenya and Abyssinia, 
between 5,000 and 7,(KK) ft., and has recently been introduced in 
Dehra Dun. 

(40) Juniperus recurva Buchanan-Hamilton. 

This species is distributed all along the Eastern Himalaya 
between 8,(X)0 and 13,000 ft., and abundant in Sikkim and Bhutan. 
This is under cultivation in the Royal Botanic Garden, ( ■alcutta 
aiKl Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling where it was planted in 
1904. In Lahore and Lyallpur Dwarf bushy form is also sueoess- 
fully cultivated. It is also found growing in the North-West 
Frontier Province and North-East hills of Burma. The wood is 
used as incense by Buddhist priests. 

(50) Juniperus Sabina LiimaBus. (Savin.) 

This is a Central and Southern European Conifer supposed 
to have been planted in Ootacainoiid under the name of 
J . prostrata wdiich is a synonym of J. Sabina, 

(51) Juniperus virginiana Linna?us. (Pencil Cedar.) 

One of the most valuable Conifers whose w ood is iised foi* 
the manufacture of lead pencils and various other economic 
purjjoses, grows wild in the Eastern and Omtral United States 
and Eastern Canada. It was introduced in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya in 1888 and cultivated in Ootacamond and 
Dehra Dun where it was planted about nine years ago. 

(52) Juniperus Wallichiana Hooker fil. (Black Juniper.) 

J. D. Hooker reduces this species to Juniperus pseudo- 
Sabina. But I have here followed Dallimore and Jackson in 
reducing J, pseudo-Sabina Hooker to J. Wallichiana Hk. F. 

An indigenous species extending throughout the West and 
Eastern Himalayas — was planted in 1904 in the Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling. It is abundant in North-West Frontier 
Province and Kashmir. 

(53) Larix europaea De Candolle. (Common Larch.) 

This European Larch is one of the most useful trees growing 
wild in the Alps of the Central Europe and mountains of 
Northern Russia and Siberia. It w^as planted in 1901 in the Lloyd 
Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 
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(64) Larlx GrifHthii J. D. Hooker. (Sikkim Larch.) 

This is a native of the Eastern Himalayan ranges which was 
planted inside the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, perhaps 
in 1911 or thereabout. 

An interesting specimen of Larix Potanini Batalin, the 
‘ Re<l Fir ’, was received from Mr. C. E. Parkinson as one of the 
Conifers growing wild in Burma. This is an instance how a 
Chinese sjxicies cornmoii in West Szechuen and Chino-Tibetan 
borderland extends into the temperate Burmese Himalayas, cross- 
ing the limit of its original range of distribution. The same 
remark applies to Abies Delavayi of Burma. 

(55) Libocedrus Chilensis Endhcher, (Chilean C^dar.) 

It is wild in the mountain ranges of the Andes in Southern 
Chile. It w^is planted in the Llovd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, 
in 1914. 

(56) Libocedrus decurrens Torrey. (Incense Cedar.) 

This species wliich us distributed in the mountain forests 
of Lower California was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling in 1901, and ICoyal Botanic C^ardem, Peradeniya and 
Hakgala Garden, Oylon, as early as 1885. 

(57) Libocedrus macrolepis Bentham and Hooker. 

This s])ecies w^hich is sparsely distributed in the forests 
of the hills of KSouthern Yumian, China, was introduced in the 
Lloyd Botanic Garden in 1910 and is also l)elieved to have been 
planted in the hills of North Burma. 

(58) Picea jezoensis Carriere. (Yezo or Hondo Spruce.) 

lliis species to which has been reduced Picea ajanensis, 
Fischer, is wild in North-East Asia and Japan.. It has been 
growing in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling since 1904. 

(59) Picea Morinda Link. (We^^t Himalayan Spruc('.) 

It is wild throughout the Himalayan ranges and is available 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, and forest areas of 
North-Western Provinces, Kashmir West and Assam. 

(60) Pinus canariensis C. Smith. (Canary island pine.) 

It is an indigenous tree of the C^aiiary islands. It was 
planted in 1890 in Hakgala Garden, and in 1902 in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon. 

(61) Pinus caribsea Morelet. (The Chi ban Pine.) 

This species which is found wild in south-east of United 
States, S. Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and also in Cuba and 
Honduras was planted in 1927 in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon. 
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(62) Pinus contorta Douglas. (Beach Pine.) var. Murrayana. 

A native of the mountains of the Coastland of Pacific Ocean 
is said to have been planted in Ootacamond. 

(63) Pinus densiflora Siebold and Zuccarini. (Red Pine of 

Japan.) 

This is a common wild species of Japan. This was planted 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling in 1903. 

(64) Pinus excelsa Wallich. (Bhutan Pine.) 

This species which is distributed throughout the Himalayan 
ranges is available in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
(where it was grown in 1910) ; North-West Frontier Province ; 
Ootacamond ; Assam and Burma. 

(65) Pinus Gerardiana Wallich. (Gerard’s l^ne.) 

This species which is wild in the North-West Himalayas 
along the borders of Kashmir and Tibet from 5,000 to 13,(K)0 ft. 
bears edible^ fruits. 

(66) Pinus halepensis Miller. (Alepo Pine). 

This species is a native of the coimtry bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea such as Spain, Portugal, S.-E. France, Jtaly, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Cyprus and Algeria. Tt has been introduced 
in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta and Hakgala Garden, 
Ceylon, where it was planted in 1890. 

(67) Pinus Khasya Royle. (Khasia Pine.) 

This Khasia pine, a native of Assam and Upper Burma, 
was planted in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling in 1916. 

(68) Pinus Laricio Poiret. (Corsican Pine.) 

This species is a common indigenous plant of Southern 
Europe and is said to be under cultivation in Ootacamond. 

(69) Pinus longifolia Roxburgh. (Long-leaved Indian Pine.) 
This is the most widely distributed Indian (Jenifer of the 

valleys and mountain ranges from near the sea level up to over 
7,000 ft. elevation. It is successfully grown nearly everywhere 
in this country. It is available in the Royal Botanic (harden, 
Calcutta, where several tall trees are doing well. It also grows 
in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta, and was planted in 
1885 in the Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. It is fairly common in 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, Northern India, 
Lahore, Ootacamond, Udaipur, Central Provinces, Bihar, Madras, 
Assam and Upper Burma. 

(70) Pinus Massoniana Lambert. (Mason’s Pine. ) 

This is a South-East Chinese pine imported in the Hakgala 
Garden, CJeylon in 1885. 
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(71) Pinus Merkusii Jungh and de Vriese. (Tenasserim Pine.) 

This is one of the most tropical of all pines occurring in 
Burma, Martaban, Upper Tenasserim, Siam, Java, Cochin China, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Philippine Islands. It was planted in 
1927 in the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya. 

(72) Pinus Montezumae Lambert. (Rough branched Mexican 

Pine. ) 

This species, a native of Mexican moimtains, has been 
growing in the Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. 

(73) Pinus monticola Don. (Western White Pine.) 

This species having a long range of distribution along the 
Pacific Coastland of North America from South British Columbia 
extending to the mountains of >Sierra Nevada in California 
reaching up to an elevation of about 10,000 ft., was introduced 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling in 1922. 

(74) Pinus moraiensis Siebold and Zuccarini. 

A specimen of this plant planted in 1911 is still growing 
in the Idoyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 

(75) Pinus muricata D. Don. (Bishop’s Pine.) 

This species which is (confined to the coast of C'alifornia, 
iwas introduced in the Hakgala Garden, Cfeylon in 1891. 

(70) Pinus parviflora Siebold and Zuccarini. (Jaimnese White 
Pine.) 

It is one of the common trees of the forests of the mountains 
of Japan and Kurile Islands. This tree has been growing in the 
Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling since 1912. 

(77) Pinus Patula vSchlechtendal and Chamisso. (Spreading- 

leaved Pine.) 

This species wild in the Central and Eastern Moimtains of 
Mexico was planted in 1910 in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling. 

(78) Pinus Pinea Linnieus. (Stone Pine.) 

It is wild all along the Mediterranean region and was 
introduced in 1894 in the Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. 

(79) Pinus radiata D. Don. (Monterey Pine.) 

This is indigenous to Monterey country, California, and was 
introduced as early as 1868 in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya. It is also under cultivation in Ootacamond ami 
Madras. 
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(80) Pinus sinensis Lambert. (Chinese Pine.) 

This species, which is found in wild state in Central, Western 
China, Northern China and (brea, is available in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, and is as old as 47 years. 

(81) Pinus sylvestris Linnajus. (Hcott’s Pine.) 

This species, one of the common pine occurring in natural 
state all over Europe and Western and Northern Asia, is available 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, where it was imported 
in 1902. 

(82) Pinus Thunbergii Parlatore. (Black Pine.) 

This Japanese Black Pine has been grown in the Lloyd 
Botanic Garden, Darjeeling since 1912. 

(83) Podocarpus elatus Brown. (Brown’s Pine.) 

This species, a native of New South Wales and South 
Queensland,^ was introduced in the Royal Botanic Garden. Pera- 
deniya, as early as 1873. 

(84) Podocarpus elongatus L’Hcritier. 

It is a native of the Western parts of ISouth Africa which 
was planted 40 years ago in Dehra Dun. It has also been intro- 
duced in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta and Ootacamond. 

(85) Podocarpus falcatus R. Brown. (Oteiiiqua Yellow Wood.) 
This species, a native of Cape (blony. Natal, and tlie 

Transvaal has been grown in Dehra Dun. 

(86) Podocarpus gracilior Pilger. (Musengera.) 

It is distributed in Abyssinia, Uganda and Kenya and has 
been growing in the Royal Botanic Garden, (blcutta and Pera- 
deniya, Ct^yloii siiuje 1927. It has also been introduced in Dehra 
Dun. 

(87) Podocarpus Imbricatus Blume. 

To this species has been rtMluced Podomrjms cupressina, 
R. Brown, which is indigenous to Burma, North British Borneo, 
Java, and Philippine Islands. It is frequently met with in 
Upper Burma and was introduced in 1880 in the Hakgala Garden, 
Ceylon. 

(88) Podocarpus latifolius R. Brown. (Real Yellow Wood.) 

It grows wild in South Africa and was introduced in 1900 

in the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon ; Assam ; 
Tinnevalley District, Madras and Upper Burma. 

(89) Podocarpus littoralis Hort. 

It was introduced in 1921 in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon. 
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(90) Podocarpus macrophyllus D. Don. 

This species, wild in China and Japan and sometimes used 
as hedge plant there, was introduced in 1891 in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, C^eylon. This plant is 
sometimes used for hedges and stands pruning. 

var, Maki. 

This variety has been under ciiltiv^ation in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta ; Agri -horticultural Garden, Calcutta ; Lahore ; 
Ootaeamond ; and the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon 
where it was introduced as early as 1808. 

var. albo-variegatus. 

This variety was planted in 1921 in the Royal Botanic 
(warden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. The var, 
variegata of the Ceylon gardens evidently refers to the above 
variety characterised by silvery variegated leaves. 

(91) Podocarpus Nagi Makino (Nageia). 

This tree, wild in Japan, (Jhina and Formosa, is much used 
for dwarfing purposes as a pot plant, aiul has recently been intro- 
duced in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta. 

(92) Podocarpus neriifolius 1). Don. (Thitmin.) 

This is the most common wild Podocar|)Us of the Himalayas 
extending down to Borneo, Java, and tlie Andaman Islands. 
Almost full si/.ed plant is found in the Ro,yal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, Lower Burma and Assam. This has been introduced 
fifteen years ago in Debra Dun. It has got some timber value. 

(93) Sequoia sempervirens Endlicher. ((Californian Red 

wood). 

This tree which sometimes attains a height of about 340 ft. 
in South California is perhaps the tallest tree in the world. A 
specimen has been growing since 1887 in the Hakgala Garden, 
Ceylon. The wood is used for various useful purj^oses. 

(94) Taxodium distichum Richards. (Deciduous Cypress.) 
This is one of the most graceful conifers occurring in wild 

state from Florida to Mexico. It grows well in the plains and 
beautiful specimens can be seen in the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling where it was planted 
in 1895. It is also found growing in Ootaeamond and I^hore. 

var, mucronatum. (Mexican Cypress.) 

This variety which is confined to Mexico and sometimes in 
some parts forms a more or less pure association is available 
in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling (where it was introduced in 1901) ; Agri-horticultural 
Garden, Calcutta and it has recently been planted in Dehra Dun. 
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(95) Taxus baccata Linneeus. (Common Yew.) 

This species which has wide range of distribution, occurring 
wild in Europe, North Persia and Algeria flourishes in natural 
state in the Himalayan ranges from Afghanistan to Bhutan. It 
is available in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling ; North-West 
Frontier Province; Kashmir; Ootacamond ; Assam and is also 
said to occur in Burma. 

(96) Tetraclinis articulata Masters. (Alerce). 

This species, indigenous to Algeria Mogador, Morocco, and 
Malta, has recjently been introduced in Dehra Dun, Noi th-West 
Frontier Province, and the Punjab. Callitris quadrivalvis Vent 
is a synonym of T. articulata Masters. A fine specimen of this 
species is found growing in the Punjab University Botanic Garden. 

(97) Thuja dolabrata Linnaeus. (Hiba.) 

One of the important Japanese forest trees. It was 
introduced in 1885 in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. It 
is under cultivation in Ootacamond too. 

(98) Thuja japonica Maximowicz. (Japanese Arbor- vitae.) 

This sjjecies, wild in the hills of Central Japan, was planted 
in 1905, in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 

{99) Thuja occidentalis Linnanis. (American Arbor-vitae.) 

It is a native of the Eastern, North America and has been 
grown in Ootacamond, Gwalior, and North Burma. It has been 
growing in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, since 1902 and in the 
Hakgala Garden since 1885. 

(100) Thuja orientalis Linnaeus. (Chinese Arbor-vitae.) 

This is the most widely cultivated species of Conifers growing 
everywhere but oticurring wild in Northern and Western (Jiina. 

It is growji as an ornamental plant all over India. In 
Bengal it is available in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta 
and in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, where it must have 
been introduced during East India Company’s time, very likely 
by Wallich in 1812, and was perhaps subsequently distributed 
elsewhere. It is at present frequently met with in almost all the 
gardens throughout India and Burma. It was growm in the 
^yal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon 
from 1885. It occurs also in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling ; Lahore ; Gwalior and various parts of this country, 
J. S. Gamble collected specimens of this species from Darjeeling 
in 1897. In 1857, this plant was found in the Nilgiri hills in 
Southern India. 

mr. aurea. 

This variety has been growing in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling since 1904 and has recently been planted in Lahore. 
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var, compacta. 

It was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
in 1901 and has recently been planted in the Victoria Garden, 
Bombay. 

var. elongatissima. 

This was planted in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
in 1913. 


var. semperaurescens. 

It was introduced as early as 1885 in the RoyaJ Botanic 
Garclen, Persideniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. 

var. aurea-variegata. 

This was planted in 1890, in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling. 

(101) Thuja plicata D. Don. (Western Arbor- vitee.) 

A valuable timber tree of Western, North America, extending 
from sea level to the elevation of 6,000 ft. This snecimen was 
introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, DarjeAing during 
1900-1901 ; Gwalior. 

(102) Tsuga Brunoniana Carriere. (Himalayan Hemlock.) 

An indigenous plant extending throughout the Eastern and 
Western Himalayan ranges is available in the Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling and has been planted in Assam too. 

(103) Tsuga yunnanensis^ Masters. (Yuiman Hemlock.) 

This species, wild in Yunnan and West Szechuen, is grown 
in Northern Burma. 

(104) Widdringtonia cupressoides Endlicher. (Sapree wood.) 

This shrub which is confined to the Table Mountain range 
has recently been planted in Dehra Dun. 

(105) Widdringtonia juniperoides Endlicher. (Clan william 
Cedar. ) 

This tree is a native of the forest area of C^edarberg Moimtains 
and has been introduced in Dehra Dun. 

(106) Widdringtonia Whytei Rendle. (Milanji CV^dar.) 

This cedar of Milanji Mountains has recently been planted 
in Dehra Dun and Ootacamond. 

Herbarium^ 

Royal Botanic Garden, 

Calcutta, the \6th May, 1933. 
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Plate 18, 



A group of Conifers in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. (Left to right) -in the 
foreground— rJmwcari’a excelsa (about 3 years old). In the background — Juniperus 
chinensis with mostly needle leaves and scale leaves mixed up at the base. Juniperus 
chinen.su with needle leaves at the base but mostly all scale leaves above, due perhaps 
to its being in more shady part. Agathis loranlhifolia ; Cupre-sms Junebris ; Araucaria 
Cunninghamii ; Potlocarpus neriifolia; Pinus longijolia ; Araucaria excelsa. Juniperus 
chinensis — (all needle leaves). 
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Plate 19. 



A grouj) of Conifers in tlie Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. Tn the foreground— 
Pinus longijoiia. Jn the background— .Irat/canV/ Cunninghamii and Araucaria Bidwillii. 








Fjg. 1. Conifers under cultivation in the Lloyd Botanw Carden, Darjeeling. 
(Left to right) — (1) Thuja orientalis, (2) Taxus bacata^ (2) I^icea Morinda, (4) 
Larix (frijfUhii, (6) (-upreasus (Koveniana, (0) (Jedrua Detxlara, (7) Cryptomeria 
japonica^ (8) Junipema recurva, (0) Cupreaaus luaitanlca vnr. lienthamif (10) 
A bies balaameOf (11) Cupressus macrocarpa. 



f 

Fio. 2. Another view of the group of Conifers growing in the Royal Botanic, 
Garden, roradeniya, Ceylon. (Left to right) macrocarpa, (11 years old); 
Araucaria Gookii, (11 years old); Cupressus macrocarpa, (11 years old); Cupressus 
Lindleyiif (11 years old). 
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Plate 21. 



Fig. 2. Conifers under cultivation in the arboretum, New Forest, Dehra Dun. 
(Loft) Juniperus procera, (8 years old, 16 ft. in height); (Right) Callitria glauca, (7 years old, 
25 ft. in height). 
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PLATiJ 23. 



Fici. 1. Cutiifers under cultivation in tho Royal Botanic 
(Jardon, Poradoniya, Coylon. Hinufi JMerkusH, (4 years old). 



Fia. 2. A group of Conifers growing in the Royal Botanic Carden, 
Perndeniya, Ceylon. (Left to right) — Araucaria Cunninghamiit {11 years 
old); Cupressus sempervirens var. stricla ; Thuja orienlalis, (11 years old); 
J uni perils procera, (11 years old); Cupressus TAndleyii, (11 years old); Agathia 
rohusta. 
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328. Some Coins of the Napki IMalka class bestruck by 

Shahi-Tigin. 

Coins of Shahi-tigin are well-known both for their extra- 
ordinary trilingual legends and for their unusual design. Among 
the more readily available illustrations I woidd cite Cuiuiinghain, 
‘ Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians PI. X, No. 9. and 
Vincent Smith, ‘ Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, PI. XXV, 1. 
The obverse portrait is a three-quarter fa(?e, — an junusual repre- 
sentation, and the reverse design is a bust of a male deity , possibly 
the sun-god, to front with flames springing from behind the Iiead 
and rising to a point. 

The findspots of the Shalxi-tigiii Coins have been carefully 
recorded by Cunningham (in Nuni. Chron., 1893, j)age 26S) as 
follows : — 

‘ Tvv^o specimens were obtained by Ventura in the 
Manikyala Stupa. l)r. Lord got forty to the nortli of 
the Caucasus (i.e. Hindukush). 1 have received some 
twenty or thirty from Kabul, and I am aware that a few 
have been found in Sindh and Kacch.’ 

The latter, x)resumably, are .strays — perhaps brought down 
through Kandahar, Quetta and Shikarpur, the well-known Sindh 
entrepot for Central Asian trade — and the seat of Shahi-tigin's 
power should, therefore, be searched for in Northern Afghanistan 
and not in Multan as erroneou.sly supposed by Cunningham. 
Dr. Heinrich Junker has made a recent study of the coin legends 
on these and similar coins, in ‘ Dio Heplithalitischen Muiizin- 
schriften ’ (Berlin, 1931), and has found an interesting series of 
place-names. Those on the coins showing tlie sun-god are 
specially important : — 

Da war (Zamindawar) on Cunn. X, 9 and 10 
R5snan (?Rudbar on Helmand) on X, 9 and 11 
Zabulistan on X, 9 and 10 

Farzan (?Idrisi.s Firoz and on Helmand) on X, 10 
and Sakawand (between Ghazni and Kabul) on X, 11. 

This is sufficient indication for the geograx^hical position of 
the shrine of the sun-god but the findspots of the coins of 8hahi- 

( 5 N. ) 
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tigin suggest a more Northerly position for the centre of his 
power. 

The coins showing this full-face bust of the sun-god can be 
dated with great accuracy, as two of these issues were struck 
by Khusrau II of Persia and dated in years 26 and 37 of his 
reign, corresponding to 616 and 627 A.D. 

We have fortunately an invaluable document describing 
Afghanistan at this period in the Life and Travels of Yuan 
C'hwang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim whose travels lasted 
from 629 to 645 A.D. and who passed twice through x\fghanistan. 
Refcretice to his writings makes it fairly certain that Shahi- tigin 
was the King of Kapisi, an area north-east of Kabul, and that 
the sun-god was ‘ Shuna ’ or ‘ Ch’una ’ whose shrine was on a 
mountain in the south of the Tsao-ku-ta country, roughly in the 
neighbourhood of Zamindawar and Kandahar. 

Watters, in his edition of Yuan Chwang, states : — 

‘ Our pilgrim reports this god as being held in great awe, 
as having rich offerings presented to him and prayers made 
to him, not only by the inhabitants of Tsao-kuta, but also 
by votaries of all classe^s from other countries.’ 

The great diversity of style and script on coins bearing this 
bust indicate that the deity portrayed was of more than local or 
provincial importance, and, as Cunningham’s suggestion that it 
was the sun-god of Multan has been discredited, I have no 
licsitation in putting forward this alternative proposal. He 
was, apparently, a Turkish god whose cult was imported from 
Central Asia by the Western Turks who ruled in various portions 
of Afghanistan from 567 a.d. to 658 a.d. when they were absorbed 
in the Chinese Empire. Watters states that Sliuna was a sun-god 
and th(' bust on the coins is unmistakably that of a solar diety. 
Yuan (^hwang tells us a curious story of how, when this god was 
travelling from Central Asia to Tsao-ku-ta, ho wished to halt 
in the kingdom of Kapisi, but, the guardian spirit of Mount 
Aruna proved inhospitable and was punished by having to do 
annual obeisance to Hhuna in his new home (see Watters, 
pp. 126-7). 

We, therefore, 6nd in this legend a direct (onnection between 
Shuna and the kingdom of Kapisi, which, considen^d in con- 
junction with the coin findspots, make it probable that 
Shahi-tigin was ruler of Kapisi. 

This probability is strengthened by the fact that General 
Ventura obtained two of these coins from the relic chamber of 
Manikyala stupa near Rawalpindi. The king of Kapisi at the 
time of Yuan C^wang’s travels was a great conqueror, but had 
recently lost Taxila to the Kingdom of Kashmir. The coins 
must have been deposited at Manikyala before this change of 
rule. 
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Further statements by Yuan Chwang show that tliis king 
was ruling over the following areas at the time of his visit : — 

(1) Kapisi — which according to Watters anti Cunningham 

must have then included tlie whole of Kafiristan 
as well as the two large valleys of Ghorbaiid and 
Pan j shir. 

(2) Nagar — ^the district round Jalalabad. 

(3) Gandhara — west of the Indus, corresponding to 

Peshawar Dist. 

(4) Varna — which Sir Aurel 8tein has proved to be 

Bannu Dist., as previously conjectured by 
Cunningham, 

(5) It appears from Yuan Chwang’s ‘Life’ that Tsau-ku- 

ta may also have been included in his empire, 
but this is by iio means certain. 

Having fi.Ycd Shahi-tigin both in time and place I am now 
able to publish three countermarked coins which liave not l)een 
previously ascribed to him. ^ 

These coins were struck, prior to the period of their counter- 
marking, by one of Napki Malik’s later successors who probably 
lived in the Kabul area, or perhaps further north as, prior to the 
invasions of the Western Turks, the Greek Kushan >script which is 
found on those coins appears to have been almost totally confined 
to the countries north of the Hindukush. 

The legend on these coins has been rf^ad by both Horzfeld 
and Junker as ‘ Sri Shahi Turning now to the countermarks, 
two of my coins have a countermark containing two Brahmi 
characters and are, therefore, duplicates of Cunningham, ‘ Later 
Indo-Scythians platci IX, 19. Cunningham read tliese as 
‘ Tiri but a closer study shows thorn to be ‘ Tigi ’. I am 
indebted to this discovery to Mr. Majurndar, who at once agreed 
with my suggestion that this was short for ‘ Tigin a (iommon 
title for a chieftain among the Turks. Cunningham mentions 
having ‘ three similar coins with an insect as countermark ’ and 
those two show this as an additional mark. My third has it as a 
sole countermark. On a close study, however, I cannot agree 
with Cunningham in calling it an insect. It is a ficing bust of 
the sun -god Shuna ! 

We hav^e now two clues pointing to the Turkish origin of 
these countermarks — the bust of Shuna and the title Tigin. 
Further, the use of Greek -Kushan legend on the coins before 
this being countermarked points to the neighbourhood of Kapisi 
as their provenance. We should, therefore, compare the coins 
with those of Shahi-tigin, the Turkish ruler of Kapisi. Both 
have the Greek-Kushan legend ‘ Sri Shahi ’ in front of the face 
on the obverse (perhaps Shahi-tigin copied this from the lata 
Napki-Malka coins), both have the bust of the sun-god, and 
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while one class has ‘ Shahi-tigin ’ in the long Brahmi legend, the 
other contains ‘ Tigin ’ as a countermark. 

Finally, and for this finishing touch to the argument I am 
indebted to Mr. Dikshit, two minute Brahmi letters, which 
appear in the same oval countermark as the bust of the sun-god, 
can only be read as “ Shahi This, witli the ‘ Tigin ’ counter- 
mark completes the name ‘ Shahi-tigin ’ on the counterniarked 
coins. 

Baladhuri tells us a curious story in his description of the 
campaign of A.H. 33 ( = 653 A.D.), in which Ibn-Samiirah, 
governor of Sijistan, over-ran Zamindawar : — 

‘ When he got as far as the provinces of ad -Da war he 
surrounded the enemy in the mountain of Az-Zur. They 

soon surrendered to him Ibn-Samurah went into 

the tcmiplc of the Zur, an idol of gold with two rubies for 
eyes, and cut off the hand and took out the rubies. Then 
he said to the Satraj), “ Keep the gold and the gems. I 
only wanted to show you that it had no }:>ower to harm or 
help.’’ ’ „ 

It appears tJiat this idol is the Shuna of Yuan Chwciiig and 
the sun-god of our coins. 8huna livini on a mountain in the 
south of the Tsao-ku-ta country (which included the Hcdmand 
Valley and the country from Ghazni to Kandahar). The idol 
mutilated by Ibn-Samurah, was on a mountain in tiie neiglibour- 
Jiood of Zamindawar, and the rubies and gold of the idol indicate 
by their brightness that his may have been a solar cult. 

Though the Western Turks first appeared on the Iranian 
borderlands between 563 and 567 a.d. they did not advance to 
Herat till 588 a.d. and a general of Khusrau 11 was able to 
force his way as far as Balkh as late as 597 a.d. It appears 
therefore that they did not establish themselves round Kabul, 
Ghazni and Kandahar ; and there is nothing improbable in the 
theory that 8hahi-tigin was among the first to rule in this area 
and that it was he who imported the god »Shuna and established 
him in Zamindawar. 


M. F. C. Maktrs. 



329. The Coins of Rajgir. 


In this paper my object is to illustrate some cast and single- 
die copper coins originally hailing from Rajgir, and now in two 
j)rivate collections. Mr. Prithwi 8ingh Nahar the w^ell-known coin 
collector of Cahiutta owns Nos. 2, 4, 5, (1, 9 and 11 while tlie 
rest belong to me. I am grateful to Mr. Nahar for placing his 
( oins at my disposal. Cast coins of the type of No. 1 have long 
been known and were first described by Cunningham. They 
are also found at other sites, but as they are found in particularly 
large numbers at Rajgir I thought it best to include them under 
‘ The Coins of Rajgir \ Early cast and die-struck coins 
were widely prevalent throughout North India and had many 
features in conimon. The so-called Taxilil and Ujjain symbols 
were not confined to coins originating from these cities, but 
were well recognized symbols throughout India. 

In spite of the existence of this community of symbols, eacii 
jtrovincial currency in ancient India had its own characteristics 
and local peculiarities noticeable in the fabric of the coins, as 
also in the grou))ing of the symbols. The syml>ols play a very 
important role in the assignment atul interpretation of Ancient 
Indian Coins, including punchmarked as well as cast and die- 
struck coins. These sym})ols have from the v'ery beginning 
exercised eminent numismatists such as Cunningham, Tlieobold, 
Rapson, and A. Smith, who have arrived at diff(*rent ^-on- 
c'lusions as to their interpretations. Here I wish to add a few 
lemarks about the so-(?alled ‘ sq. cross ’ and the ‘ triangular- 
headed ' symbol. 

The square cross is ahnost invariably present iii all the 
cast coins from Rajgir and has been explained l>y Theobold 
as ‘ a variant of Swastika Apart from its very close associa- 
tion witli the coins of Rajgir, the symbol appears along with a 
three-arched chaitya in a coin from Taxila.^ In a iwo-pana 
piece from Taxila it occu])ies the whole of the reverse.^ (lutside 
India a symbol similar to this lias b(^en found in an ancient 
tomb at Mycena?.^ it is very difficult to say wliat this symbol 
stands for. Theobokrs Nos. 225 and 209 appear t<j have a 
very close connection.^ Theobold would int(U'{)ret No. 225 
as a cross having within it a ‘ j^aivite lotus The symbol within 
the cross aj)pears to be a lotus but the compound syml^ol can bo 
very appropriately explained as a tank or step well with four 
approaches and a lotus within. 


I C.A.I. PI. II, 16. 2 C.A.I. PI. II. 15. 

3 J.A.8.B., 1890, p. 260. 4 ibid., PI. XI. 

( 9 N. ) 
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The so-called ‘ triangular-headed ’ symbol is yet another 
mystery. According to Theobold, in whose article it is 
numbered 119, it is ‘a raised receptacle of food for birds’. 
This symbol occurs singly on punchmarked, cast and die-struck 
coins. Sometimes it is also represented in a railing.^ The 
antiquity of this symbol is proved from the fact that a gold 
leaf representation of it has been found among other relics from 
the famous Piprahwa vase.^ It also appears to be a Jaina symbol, 
appearing in an Ayagapata of the 1st century a.d. from Mathura.'^ 
A marked similarity exists between this symbol and another 
whi(*h appears on some coins of a king Suyamita of the so-called 
Paheal a Mitra Dynasty, where a rayed sun surmounts this 
symbol making it as its stand.^ That these two symbols represent 
one common object and serve a common purpose by holding a 
swastika over them, is proved by the substitution of one for 
the other in some of the copper coins of the Kunindas. In the 
light of this evidence it will not be inadequate to interpret it 
as an altar. Curiously enough, while describing the coins of 
Siiyamita, Kivett Carnac termed it to be a ^ triangular-shaped 
ultar • 

A group of common symbols arranged in a particular order 
distinguish the cast coins from Rajgir. Generally the common 
symbols are, a tree in railing,® a three arched chaitya with a 
cresc‘ent, a square cross, a swastika, a taurine, a triangular-headed 
symbol and an elej)hant. One or two of the above mentioned 
symbols a re? sometimes replaced by others and sometimes also the 
arrangenumt is different. The chief feature of these coins is the 
])resence of an animal on one side and a tre:^ in railing on the 
other (PI. No. 1). The animal is generally an elephant, but a 
l)ull or a lion also occurs in rare instances. In some coins of this 
series (e.g. No. 2) animals, different or identical appear on both 
the sides. 

No. 3 is another interesting coin widely difFering from the 
ordinary ty])e of cast coins from Rajgir. It has on one side a 
railing, (*n (losing a tree, with prongshaped branches in two 
tiers, depicted just opposite to the manner in which they are 
found on the coins of the Kunindas. The tree here may be com- 
pared with that on some coins of the Saka satraps of Mathura.*^ 
There is to the left of the tree, a wheel on a stand made up of 
two inclined spokes and an arc. Similar wheels on stands are 


1 J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 101. 

2 J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 596. 

3 Coomaraswamy — History of Indian and Indonesian Art, PI. XIX, 
71. 

4 J.A.S.B., 1880, p. 89, PI. IX, 24. 
s Ibid, 

® Two distinct varieties of tree are found, one with three branches 
and another having more than three brandies with foliage, 

7 C.A .1., PI. VIII, Nos, 16, 17. 
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to be found in the famous reliefs of Bharhut and Mathura.' 
The wheel has a very close resemblance witli similar wheels in a 
coin from Kosam^ and in the only known coin of the Kulutas.^ 
To the right of the tree, appear traces of another indistinct symbol. 
On the reverse occurs the ‘ Ujjain symbol ’ and an elephant 
standing to loft with its trunk and tusk so clearly visible. The 
elephant here is much suj)erior in execution to the representation 
of the animal elsewhere on the cast coins. As regards the so- 
called ‘ Ujjain symbol ’ Rapson agreed with Cunningham that 
this symbol occurs ' on nearly all the coins of ancient Malwa, 
wherever found — at Eran, Besnagar and Ujjain ’ and preferred 
to term it ‘ Malava symbol But this symbol also appears on 
several ancient Indian coins from places fiir beyond the limits of 
ancient Malava, as for example on several (*oins of the Hindu 
satraps of Mathura,® on coins of Kosam, and on the present 
coin from Rajgir. 

The rectangular single-die coins from Rajgir wliich are 
comparatively rare conform to some definite types rather than 
exhibit a number of symbols regularly arranged as on the cast 
coins. Their style of execution is sujxuior to t4iat of the cast 
coins (cf. Nos. 4, 5 and 10). 

No. 4 is a beautiful coin showing an ornamental l)ordcr 
made u|) of fine lea ves and a shallow in(‘us(‘, two seated figures 
witliin. The one to the right (apparently a jnonkey) with its 
tail coiled up at tlie back extends tJu^ right hand to receive some 
object from the other figure to its left, which is apparently 
seated on a semi-circular stool with the legs hanging down. 
There are distinct traces of a head dress which may indicate 
the su})eriority of the figure to th(5 left. The ol>jcct whicli 
is being delivered closely resembles a lotus with a long stalk. 
The significance of the wliole of this unique scene is unknown but 
it may be some w(?ll-known story from the Ramayana. 

Another beautiful and unique coin is No. 5. Within an 
ornamental border made up of fine leaves and in a shallow 
incuse stands a symbol composed of four crescents round a 
central boss. A variant of this symbol is found in the famous 
reliefs of Bharhut and another is the so-called ” Taxila symbol 
Mr. V. A. Smith would describe it as ' solar symbol composed of 
crescents applied to a central boss This symbol is numbered 
161 in Theobold’s article ^ wliere it has been described as ‘ four 
taurines united together in cuniform fashion ’. 

No. 6 has a border of ten taurines arranged along the edges 
with a single sickle-shaped symbol within, tin? significance of 
which is unknown. 

1 Coomaraswarny — History of Jiuliaii and Indone.sian Art, PI. XIX, 
71. 

2 I.xM.C., PI. XX, Ti. 3 PI. IV, 14. 

4 J.R.A.S., HHK), p. 108. 6 Vol. X. No. 4, p. 725. 

« p. 157n. 7 J.A.S.B.. 1890, PI. X. 
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The next interesting group Nos. 7 and 8 show a three 
arched chaitya with a crescent and a taurine by the side. These 
symbols appear to have been struck on a blank field by means 
of a single-die containing both the symbols. The chief point 
of interest in respect of these coins are in the unusual way in which 
the symbols have been depicted. 

No. 9 shows a beautiful representation of the pipal (bodhi) 
tree within a latticed railing on the upper edge of which are 
seen a bud (?) and chaotra. On either side of the tree is a 
crux aiisata and an inverted taurine. 

No. 10 shows scales hanging from a taurine by means of 
a cord and a vertical bar standing to the left. The whole device 
is within a shallow incuse and has an ornamental border. 

No. 11 is exactly similar but thinner and the vertical bar 
stands to the right instead of left of the scales. The association 
of the bar with the scale may perhaps be taken to represent a 
sceptre, but the scales as symbolising royal justice are not met 
with in ancient India. Mr. Jayaswal would like to explain the 
bar as Brahmi ' ra 

Most of the Rajgii* coins do not conform to the indigejious 
weight system of India, unlike the single die coins from Taxila 
which nearly always conform to that system. Finding that 
the Taxila coins constantly maintain a weiglit of 110-144 
grains Cunningham designated them as parias Only three 
of t he Rajgir coins agree to the indigenous standard in weight ; 
viz. Nos. 1, 7 and 9 weighing respc(‘tively grains, 34‘o grains 
and 14*0 grains. They may therefore l>e called ardhapana, 
Kdkini, and ardhn-Kdkini respectively. 

As regards the age, the cast coins of India may bo assigned 
to the 2nd and 1st centuries n.c. and 1st century a.d. Some of 
tlnun have been found from the lowest stratum in course of 
excavation on the site of the New Rajagriha along with some 
stone fragments containing Brahmi inscriptions assignable to the 
pre-Christian epo(*h.- According to Cunningham native copper 
coins were (;on temporary with the similar shaped copper coins of 
Pantaloon and Agathokles.*^ He has been (*orroborated by the 
discovery at Taxila of a hoard of copper coins wdiieh contained 
9 pieces of Pantaleon, 15 of x\gathokles, 84 single-die pieces, 
and 27 double-die coins, which prove that these single-die and 
double-die coins were together hi circulation along with the coins 
of Pantaleon and Agathokles. That these single-die coins are 
older than the double-die issues is proved by the fact that they 
conform to the indigenous weight system of India whereas the 
weights of the double-die coins are influenced by the Greek 
standard. If Pantaleon and Agathokles w^ere ruling in Gandhara 


^ J.B.O.R.S., Jum% um. 

‘-i A.S.I.A.K., Vol. V — Explorations at Rajgir. 

3 C.A.I., p. 4 A.S.I.A.R., Vol. XIV. 
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in cir. 200 b.c., the single-die coins must have been current 
considerably before that time. It is not improbable, that they 
were in circulation along with the silver punchmarked coins, 
a view which is supported by Cunningham, when he says, ‘ from 
the scarcity of copper punchmarked coins, I am led to believe 
that they (the cast) must have been current together with silver 
coins. ^ Tlie cast coins must have been driven out of circulation 
when they were replaced by the large number of Kushan copper 
coins during the 2nd century a.d. 

S. 8ingh Roy. 


pp. 59-00. 












330. Two NEW Andhra Coins. 


The two coins described in this note were obtained from a 
shroff at Karad in Satara district, and are said to liavc been 
recovered from the bed of the Krishna at Karad, where people 
usually search for coins and ornaments after the annual floods 
have receded. The provenance of the coins being Karad, they 
may be taken to have been current in Satara district. 


(1) Coin of Mula Sa(dakani). 



Obv. Rov. * 


Metal, lead; size roughly circular, *8" ; weight 142*7 gr. 

Obv. Maned lion to tlie 1. ; circular h'gend with (‘onsidcrable 
space between the consecutive lett(?rs, Mula Sa 
(dakni)sa. It commences near tlie front feet of the 
lion. 

liev. Above to tlie r. tree in railing ; to the I. Chaityti 
with two small arches, surmounted by a larger 
arch, eacli having a dot within. Below : Wavy line 
(signifying a river ?) between straight lines. 

From the metal and type it is clear that the coin belongs to 
some ruler (or feudatory) of the Andhra dynasty. Its precise 
attribution is however difficult. The legend is fragmentary and 
the type does not agree entirely with any one known so far. 

The obverse type, lion to the right, is so far known to 
appear on the Andhrade.^a variety of the Satavahana coins (sec 
Rapson, A catalogue of Imlian coins, Andhras, etc,, pp. Ixxviii- 
Ixxix) ; these, however, have no Chaitya and tree in railing on 
the reverse. The reverse of the present coin bears some affinity 
with the lead Andhra coins found at Kolhapur, on which we 
have a Chaitya and a tree in railing standing side by side, with 
this difi’erence that the Chaitya has only four tiers instead of 
two, as in the Karad specimen. 

( 15 N. ) 
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Other analogous coins are the issues of Chutukajananda and 
Mulananda found in North Canara district (Rapson, Ihid.^ 
pp. 59-60, PL VIII, G.P. 2 to G.P. 4) on which the arched Ghaitya 
and the tree in railing are found, hut on different sides and not 
on the same as on the present coin. 

The closest resemblance to the present coin is found on 
the issues of Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi from Chitaldurg 
district (ibid,, pp. 57-8 and pi. VIII, Nos. 233-4). In both cases 
the reverse side lias a Ghaitya and tree in railing side by side, the 
former consisting of two small arches sm-moimted by a bigger 
one. But on the coins of Sadakana Kalalaya there is a crescent 
on the Ghaitya and tliere is no common platform for the Gluiitya 
and the tree. On the obverse of the coins of Kalalaya Sadakana 
there is a bull (instead of a lion) but the style of the circular 
legend around the animal is identical. 

To judge from the spachig of the preserved letters on our 
coin, its legend (;ould have consisted only of seven or eight letters. 
The extant letters are Mtila Sa . . . sa. After the first sa there is 
a remnant of da, I would therefore complete the legend by 
inserting dekani, the whole legend thus reading Mida 
iSa(dakani)sa, ^ (The coin) of Mula Sadakani L 

It is diflicult to identify_this Mula Sadakani with any known 
ruler or feudatory of the Andhra dynasty. The name of the 
third ruler of the Andhra dynasty is sj)elt as Mallakarni in the 
Matsya Purdria, while all other Puranas spell it as ^atakarni. 
If the medial u mark of M%i were not clear, it would have been 
possible to attribute our present coin to the third ruler of the 
Andhra dynasty and the jialaoography of the coin would have 
been in favour of this view. It is also proved that Maharashtra 
had passed into the hands of the Andhras earlier than the time of 
this king, and a c(hn of his could well be found in Satara district. 
But the medial u mark of Mu is quite clear on the coin, and the 
majority of Puranas spell the name of the third king as Satakarni, 
and not as Mallakarni. We cannot therefore supx)ort this 
identification. 

The next alternative is to identify Mula Sadakani of this 
coin with Mulananda of the Clmtu himily (Rapson, ibid., p. GO, 
pi. VIIT, 23G and G.P. 4). The names of the rulers of the Chutu 
fixmily, however, ended in Ananda and it is absolutely clear from 
the extant portion of the legend on the present coin that king 
Mula did not add that affix to his name. The second letter on 
the present coin is spelt as la and not as la as on the c;oins of 
Mulananda. The palaeography of the present coin indicates that 
it belongs to an earlier period and the resemblance between 
their types too is not very close as shown already. 

The closest resemblance of the present coin is, as shown above, 
with the coins of Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi found in Chital- 
durg district. Rapson has suggested with some hesitation that 
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Ka}alaya Sadakana of the coins was probably the father of Queen 
Nayanika, wife of Satakarni I (ibid., p. Ixxxiii). The close resem- 
blance in type suggests that Mula Sadakani of the present coin 
very probably belonged to the same family. Palaeography shows 
that Mula could not have come much later than Kalalaya. 
Probably he was a son of the former. The coins of Queen Naya- 
nika’s father have so far been found only in Chitaldurg district. 
That the present coin should have been found in Satara district, 
about 350 miles north of Chitaldurg, does not go against the 
proposed identification as coins travel long distances with their 
owners. We know further from the larger Nanaghat inscription 
that when Satakarni I died, his sons were very young, and that 
the administration was being carried by his widowed queen as 
the regent. It is quite probable that she may liave taken help 
in the task from her brother, entrusting to his care the western 
portions of her vast dominions. Maharashtra may well have 
been entrusted to his care, and it is therefore quite natural that 
his coins should he found in Satara district, so far away from 
Chitaldurg. T would therefore tentatively suggest that the 
present coin should be attributed to a member of tPhe Sadakana 
family, who was very probably a son of Kajalaya of Chitaldurg 
coins. 

(2) A coin of V^asishtl.iputra Vijivavakura. 


Obv. Bow and arrow ; circular legend, commencing (Xll) 
Raho Vasi (ihiputasa Vilivd) yakurasa. 

Ret). Chditya of four tiers, with a dot in each arch, sur- 
mounted by a crescent and a tree, standing 
on a railing ornamented with scroll and dots ; 
left, Nandlpdda, right, a damaged symbol. 




Metal, potin ; shape, circular with a diameter of *7", weight, 
46 gr. 

Though the legend is fragmentary, the attribution of this 
coin presents no difficulty. It is undoubtedly a coin of 
King Va^ishthiputra Vilivayakura, whose coins were discovered 
in the Kolhapur hoard. Only six of the potin coins in that 
hoard were of some use for the purpose of decipherment 
(J.B.B.R.A.S., XIII, p. 303) ; the present coin showing half the 
legend in a legible condition is therefore a rare one. Most of the 
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bow and arrow type of coins published so far have come from the 
Kolhapur hoard. The present coin was discovered in the bed 
of the Krishna river in Satara district and would show that if 
Vasishthiputra Vilivayakura was a feudatory, his sway exttmded 
over the Satara district as well. 

A. S. Altekar. 



331. Note on an alleged Coin of Rudrasena. 

Tt has been suggested recently by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal that 
the coin published in the fndian Museum Catalogue of Coins, Plate 
XX, No. 5, should be attributed to the Vakataka ruler Rudrasena 
I Vol. XTX, pp. 72-73 and xdate III). This view, 

however, does not seem to bo a correct one. It is very doubtful 
whether on the obverse of this coin we can read above the wheel 
the letters Rudra. Several other coins of this very tjjpe have been 
published and we naturally expect them to sliow the legend Rudra 
in the plac^e concerned. Cunningham is said to have possessed 
seven coins of this variety, all of which were picked ux> in or near 
Kosam {I,M .C p. 14b). We, however, possess only three more 
facsimiles of other coins of this variety, x>ublished in Ra{>son, 
Indian Coins, x>l. TIT, No. 12, Cunningham, Corns of Ancient 
India, pi. V, No. 7 and Prinsep, Essays, V^^ol. 11, pi. 44, No. 6. 
A glance at these facsimiles will show that they are all identical 
coins issued from similar dies. Above the wheel there are no 
traces of the letters Rudra but another symbol which looks like 
a tridtjnt or triratna. In the facsimile of the coin in the Indian 
Museum this symbol is but imperfectly seen, but it is quite clear 
in the three other facsimiles mentioned al>ove. It thus becomes 
clear that we cannot read the uiime Rudra above the wheel 
as has been suggested. 

A. S. Altekar. 
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332. Notes on two Gijpta Cofns. 


I. The So-called Gold Token of Kumdragupta I. 

In Numismatic Supplement, XLIV, No. 309, Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal has described five thin gold plaques which he 
found in the cabinet of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. The 
most intriguing of these curious pieces has been identified by 
him as a gold token of Kumaragupta I. I propose to consider 
here this identification. A cogent objection to the ascription 
to Kumaragupta I would be that it seems highly improbable 
that Kumaragupta I, who issued a very large number of gold 
coins of a great variety of types and also issued silver coins in 
considerable quantities, should have issued in addition any 
tokens. We know that ho had occasion to order a special issue 
to be struck, namely his Asvamedha issue, which in faV>ric and 
weight is like tlie coins issued by him and his predec^essors of the 
Gupta dynasty. The thin piece of gold which *Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal describes as a token of Kumaragupta T is very 
unlike the issues of the Gupta Emperors up to and including 
Kumaragupta J. The fabrics and style are entirely dissimilar. 
Again the attribution of the piece to Kumaragupta I cannot be 
justified on paleographical grounds. The style of writing and 
the formation of the letters are unlike those of his numerous 
known coins. Taking individual letters into consideration the 

ha ’ in ‘ Mahendra ' on his gold coins is shaped thus : 

on this plaque 2-P which, although a fifth century form, does 

not occur on any of his coins. On a largo number of 
Kumaragupta’s silver coins issued for his western provinces 
and on his silver-plated coins of Valabhi fabric the letter 
‘ ha ’ takes the form peculiar to the western Gupta script 

thus : 3 while its shape on the jdaquo is different as we have 

just seen. Apparently Prayag Dayal has based his identifica- 
tion of the pie(!e solely on the ground of the occnirrence on it 
of the words ‘ Sri Mahendraditya ’. This, he says, is a name 
of Kumaragupta I which ‘ appears on his silver and silver- 
plated (‘oins To be strictly accurate it is only on the silver 
coins of his western issues and on his coins of Valabhi fabric 
that he is styled ‘ Kumaragupta Mahendraditya ’ but never 
simply ' Mahendraditya ’. The legend ‘ Mahendraditya ’ does 
not occur on his other silver coins or on any of his gold issues. 
As regards the letter ‘ ru ’, which is found next to a cluster of 
seven dots, Prayag Dayal states that it has ' not been met with 
so far ^ ‘ ru * does not occur on coins of Kumaragupta I, but is 

( 21 N. ) 
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to be found in the field on the coins of Prakasaditya and 
Vishnugupta. two later rulers, and this fact alone would leave 
no room for doubt that a later date than the reign of Kumaragupta 
I, must be assigned to the plaque. It does not seem possible to 
explain with certainty the device on the coin in all its details 
although Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal sees in the figure on the 
plaque ‘ Garuda in the usual attitude with his wings spread out. 
To his right are a crescent and an oval object encircled by dots 
which perhaps stands for the sun What look like very small 
circular dots are not to be found round any motif on any known 
Gupta coin but are to be found on later coins, e.g., round the 
elephants in the abhisheka scene on the reverse of Sasahka’s 
coins (vide B.M.C., PL XXIV, 1), and this also points to a later 
date. So also does the border of large dots, which is quite unlike 
the border of little dots to be foilnd on Gupta coins, but occurs 
for the first time on the late imitation Gupta coins found in 
Bengal, and is a characU^ristic feature of the coinage of a number 
of rulers of mediaeval India, e.g. Gahgeyadeva of Chedi. 

If due weight is given to all the above considerations we 
cannot but come to the conclusion that the identification of the 
plaque under discussion as a gold token of Kumaragupta I must 
be rejected and the plaqiu? must be assigned to some later king of 
the sixth or seventh century a.jd. who may have taken tlie title 
of ‘ Mahendraditya possibly the Kumaragupta of the Bhitari 
seal. 

As regards the remaining pieces described by Prayag Dayal, 
they are all very crude and can only be desc;ribed as clumsy 
plaques, on which the design is a travesty of motifs occairring on 
numerous Kushan and Gupta coins. These pieces and the so- 
called token are not unconnected, as the size is about the same 
and all have similar borders of dots and the execution is crude, 
although the so-called token is of better workmanship than the 
others. Other points of agreement are the light weight and 
thinness of gold, which has been impressed on dies so that the 
design stands out in relie^f on one side only. Their broad style 
reminds one of the late imitation Gupta coins of Bengal, but, 
in the absence of any recorded data of their provenance, we 
cannot assign them to a?iy particular locality. Probably they 
were intended for use as charms or ornaments, like the gold plaque 
with a head in profile embossed on it, found at Bhita by Sir 
John Marshall (Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1911, PI. XXXII, No. II). 
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II. A Bare Variety of Samudraguptai' s Standard Type. 

There is a very rare variety of the Standard type of 
Samudragupta’s coinage to which the attention of numismatists 
does not appear to have been drawn by the leading authority on the 
Gupta series, Mr. John AlJan, the author of the British Museum 
catalogue, or by previous writers such as V. A. Smith and Prof. 
Rapson. This is a coin on which the king is shown wearing a 
dagger. I have a fine specimen in my collection and have noticed 
one in the British Museum (B.M.C., PI. I, 12), but I find that 
this variety is not represented in the Indian Museum collection. 
Particulars of the coin illustrated above from my collection are : — 



AV. S. 8 — Ohv, Samara^atavitatavi . . . ripuraji . . 

Wt. 121-(). Rejo. Parakramah. 

Symbols on reverse on right and left of throne as on 
B.M.C., PI. I, 12, but tile die is different. 

The importance of the coin for numismatists lies in the fact 
that it establishes a link with varieties of the Battle-axe typo in 
which the king is rejiresented as wearing a dagger (B.M.C., PI. IV, 
8-10, 15). The dagger variety, as we might call this coin, of the 
Standard type is earlier and the use of the weapon on tho Battle- 
axe type is «a development from it ; in the former the dagger is 
worn in an aslant fashion in front and in the latter like a short 
sword at the side. 


Ajit Ghose. 



333. A Gold Coin of Virasimha. 


This coin is in the collection of Mr. Ajit Ghose, the well-known 
collector of antiquities and coins of Calcutta. It was obtained 
from Gwalior, and may, therefore, be considered as origina- 
ting from its neighbourhood. 



Its obverse shows an unusually spirited representation of a 
horse with a warrior riding it. The horse is in full gallop, the 
tail is up, the head bent down ; on the crest there appears to 
be two feathers or similar ornamentation, and there are clear 
traces of a saddle, which is rather rare in representations of this 
period. The rider in his uplifted right hand seems to be carrying 
some weapons, while his left holds the reins. On the whole 
the horseman compares very favourably with tlie stereotyped 
linear representations familiar on the coins of the Hhahiyas and 
their imitations which lack the strong relief of the present coin. 
On the reverse the legend in two lines is written in characters 
of about the 12th century a.d., line 1, Srltnad-Vira, and line 2, 
Sirhhadeva. There are traces of some device, apparently a lotus 
below the second line. The border of dots can be discerned on 
the obverse and also possibly on the reverse. The gold appears 
to be quite yellow and pure, but the size is very small (•45'' in 
diameter) and weight only 13*8 grain. 

The only king of the name of Virasimha, of whom we have 
any record about this period, is the prince who is the donor 
of the copper-plate published in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. VI, pp. 542ff. It refers to the gift of this 
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king from his fort of Nalapiira (the modern Narwar, a District 
in Gwalior State) in the year V. S. 1177 = 1120-21 a.d. The king 
who calls himself Maharajadhiraja, belongs to the Kachchha- 
paghata Dynasty, his predecessors being named as Gaganasirhha 
and Saradasimha. It is this king to whom the present coin 
f‘an be attributed with certainty. Gold coins weighing from 66 
to 68 grains were issued about this period by the Rathor king 
Govinda Chandra whose dominions lay to the north-east, the 
C^hedi Kings to the south-east had their own coinage, while the 
Tomara King Mahipala who ruled over Delhi and Ajmer to the 
north and north-west, issued copper coins. Virasimha, however, 
seems to have designed an original type, in which the horseman 
was adopted on the obverse and a legend more or less on the lines 
of the coins of Chandcllas and Gaharwars on the reverse. 

The present coin is almost similar in weight to the base issues 
of Jajalladeva which appear to be about one-fifth the weight of 
the bigger pieces or drarmnas. In Vincent Smith’s Indian 
Museum Catalogue, p. 251, the coins of Gangeyadeva weighing 
7 grain, were supposed to have been eciuivalent to one-eighth 
dramma. I .^ould, however, think that as most of the (joins 
weigh from 60 to 64 grain, and some coins of Govinda Chandra 
weigh even as mucdi as 68 grain, it is likely that the standard 
weight was about 70 grain, and the small (joins weighing from 
13 to 14 grain may be considered as one-fifth and those weighing 
7 grain as one- tenth of a dramma. It is, however, likely that 
there was no uniformity in the standard of the issiujs of the 
various dynasties of the Central and Northern India at this 
period. 

A class of gold coins with the legend, Srlrrml-Vlrasimha- 
Rama, is known. One specimen exists in the Lucknow Museum 
and another found in the Gorakhpur District was published by 
Vincent Smith in Vol. LXVl, Pt. T, 1897, p. 308. 

The reverse side shows a seated g(xl almost like that on the 
coins of Gangeyadeva, but the deity is a male figure, holding 
chakra and qadd in the hands and thus appears to be a form of 
Vishnu, instead of the goddess on other (joins of this pericxl. 
Vincent Smith regarded this coin as a puzzle, as he could not find 
any king with the name of Virasimha- Rama in the lists of the 
Kalachuri, Chandela, Rathor, Tornar or Chauhan dynasties. 
It does not seem probable that Virasimhadeva and Virasimha- 
Rama were names of one and the same individual, as the locality 
where the present coin was acquired is situated far away from 
the eastern United Provinces where the other two coins were 
collected, and the types are quite different. B\it the kings 
appear to belong to the same period, viz. the 11th- 12th 
century a.d. 

The (joinage of Narwar was continued in the 13th century 
by two rulers named Malayavarman and Chaha(ladeva, both of 
whom issued copper coins with the horseman type on the 
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obverse. It is, however, remarkable that neither of these 
rulers belonged to the Kachchhapaghata Dynasty of Virasimha, 
the former being a Pratihara and the latter a Jajapella. It will 
thus be seen that the present coin is a unique example of the 
numismatic issue of a dynasty known only from their epigraphical 
record in Gwalior territory. 

K. N. Dikshit. 




336. A NOTE ON THE BUJNQIJAX. COINS OF SXJLTAN MaHMTJO 

OF Ghazni. 


The bilingual issues of Sultan Mahmud are well-known &om 
the Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum (Lane poole 
Nos. 505-614), published in Plate VI. The remarkable point 
about these coins is the attempt made by Sultan Mahmud for the 
first and last time in the annals of Muslim Numismatics to 
translate the whole of the Arabic legend into Sanskrit. The 
translation of Alla by Avyakta, and Rasul by Avatdra^ is in 
particular an interesting attempt. I would, however, confine 
here my remarks to the marginal legend which appears on the 
two types of coins. The word Bismilld zarb has been translated 
almost literally as Avyaktlya-ndnie halo (struck in the name of 
God). The last word is quite clear on a coin which was recently 
obtained for the Indian Museum. It has been read before as 
tata or late. There is no necessity to read name, for namSy the 
regular form. The expression ayam tarhkarh is of dburse not in 
order, and should have been ayam tamkalj,. The next word may 
be read as MahamudUipure instead of Mahdmudapura, In coins 
Nos. 510-614 constituting the second cla‘<8 struck in 419 
A.H., the marginal legend is slightly different, the word avyaktlya- 
name being dropped and some word added before Samvati, 
The legend here seems to be ayam tamkam Mahamudapurcbghate 
hata(o). Ohata hero apparently stands for ghatta—a custom 
station, then a mint. The word following fuita has been read as 
jilciyeray but has not yet been satisfactorily explained. I, 
however, draw the attention of numismatists to the fact, 
that the word must bo some equivalent of the ‘ Hijri * Era, to 
which the dates on these coins are to bo referred, 1 tentatively 
read the word as Jindyanay which means the ‘ passing or transit 
of the prophet ’ referring to the Prophet’s transit from Mecca 
to Medina. Here again it is noteworthy that the prophet is 
referred to as the Jina, a term used by the Buddhists and Jains 
to denote the founders or supreme teachers of their religion, 
and it is thus a singularly appropriate expression for a 
prophet. The word ay arm means ‘ transition ’, as in ‘ dakshi- 
p&yana ’a=the transition (of the sun) to the south, i.e. the summer 
solstice, and it is aptly apphed to the prophet’s transit to Medina 
which was such an important turning point in the history of the 
Islamic faith that a new era was calculated from this date. 


K. N. Dikshtt. 
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Introduction. 

Monarchy was the form of gov^ernmont that prevailed in the 
Vedic period. It was in post-Ve<lic times, that experiments in 
constitution making began, and republics and aristocracies came 
into existence. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in his monumental work on 
Hindu Polity has given us all the available data about them. 
The Republi(;s were generally dtvsignated Gwna.^, as th(\se states 
or Samghas were gov^erned by assemblies, ‘ so-called because of 
the ‘ number ’ or ' numbering ’ of the members present 
Piinini ((I 5(H) b.c.) refers to a numlxu* of republics which are 
desigiiattuJ AfiiuUtajtvin Sariighas i.e. tln^ Saiiighas which 
‘ observed the practice of arms or military art These are : 
‘ (1) the Vrika, (2) the Damani (and others), (3) the Trigartta- 
Shashtha or the League of the six Trigarttas, (4) the Yau(lh(iyas 
“ and others ” and the Parsva and others. The six Trigarttas 
were the (a) the Kaundoparatha, (d) the Dandaki, (c) the 
Kaushtaki, (d) the tLilamani, (e) the Brahmagupta, and (/) 
the Janaki These republics according to Panini were situated 
in the Vahika country which is interpreted by Jayaswal to mean 
the country of the rivers and comprisetl tiie 8indh valley and the 
Punjab. Panini also names six other communities which are 
known to be republics — (1) the Madra, (2) the Vriji, (3) the 
Rajanya, (4) the Andhaka-Vrishni (5) the Maharaja, and (d) 
the Bharga. Buddhist Literature also records the names of a 


1 Jayaswal — Hindu Politv, p. 27. 

2 Ibid., p. 35. 
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number of republics — (a) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, (6) the 
Koliyas of Ramagrama, (c) the Lichchavis of Vais^ali, {d) the 
Videhas of Mithila, (e) the Mallas of Ku^inagar and Pava, (/) 
the Moriyas of Pippalivana, (g) the Bulis of Allakappa and (h) 
the Bhaggas or the Bhargas. The Lichchavis and the Videhas 
were jointly called the Vrijis or Vajjis. These states extended 
‘ from the districts of (Torakhpur and Ballia to the district of 
Bhagalpur, to the north of Magadha and the south of the 
Himalayas 

Another group of republics is referred to by .Kautilya. 
Of the Rdjambdopajivin Samghas i.e. the republics in which the 
loaders had the title of kings, Kautilya ‘ enumerates : (1) the 
Liclnrhhivikas, (2) the Vrijikas, (3) the Mallakas, (4) the 
Madrakas, (5) the Kukuras, (6) the Kurus, (7) the Pahchalas 
and others ’ The other class of republics, the Sastropajlvin 
Samghas were: (1) ^the Kambojas, (2) the Surashtras, (3) the 
Kshatriyas, (4) the Srenis and others The Vrijis here perhaps 
refer to the Videhas only. Some of these states changed from 
monarchy to republic e.g. the Kurus, the Videhas and the 
Pahchalas. The Lichchhavis are famous in Buddhist Literature 
and had a long history, but the Mallas perhaps did not survive 
the Maury as ; so also was the case with the Kurus. The 
Pahchalas however came down to the time of Patahjali, i.e. 
after the Mauryas, The Kukuras were members of the Andhaka- 
Vrishni League. The Kambhojas lived in eastern Afghanistan, 
the Surashtras in Kathiawar and the Kshatriyas and 8renis in 
8indh. Jayaswal’s identification of the Kshatriyas, the Xathroi 
of the Macedonian writers as a political body and not a caste 
denomination is fully justified. The Argesince with its variants 
Agesince, Acensoni etc, can surely be identified with the Agra- 
firenls or the First ^reni, i.e. one of the branches of the republican 
people the Srenis which had perhaps a number of divisions, like 
the 3 sections of the Yaudhayas, of which the 2nd and the 3rd 
sections are referred to specifically, on their coins. 

The Macedonian writers give a long list of aristocratic and 
republican states with which the Greeks under Alexander came 
into contact. The Kathaians (the Kaphas) lived to the oast of 
the Ravi or the Hydraotes including the districts of Lahore and 
Amritsar, and their capital was Sankala. Alexander met with a 
number of republics before he reached the Kathaians. At a 
little distance from the Ravi dwelt the Adrestai who had been 
identified by Jayaswal with the Arishtas of Panini. The Sabhuti 
state, was situated near the Kathaian territory and extended to 
the Salt Range. On the east of the Hyphasis or Beas dwelt a 
people with an aristocratic form of government and Jayaswal 
suggests from the discovery of the Yaudheya coins in the locality 


1 Ibid., p. 48. 
3 Ibid,, p. 60. 
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that they were really the Yaudheyas of old who were good 
agriculturists, bravo in war and had an excellent system of 
government. 

Alexander during his retreat met with a number of republics 
which covered the region down the Indus to the Baluchistan 
frontier. The most powerful states were the Oxi/drakai, the 
Malloi and the Siboi, — the Kshudrakas, the Miilavas and the 
Sivis or Saibyas. The Mtllavas dwelt on the rlhelum below its 
confluence with the Clienab, while the Kshudrakas had their 
territories higher up. The Sivis also dwelt near the Malavas. 
Nearby lived the Agsinai who have been identified with the 
Agra-SrenTs by Jayaswal and the next republican x^oople wore the 
A mbashthas who are referred to by the Greeks as Sambastai or the 
Abastanoi. The Xafhroi, the Ossadloi and the Alusicani 
have been restored to tlieir Sanskrit forms by Jayaswal as the 
Kshtriyas, the V^asatis and the Muchukarna. The Brachmanoi, 
were the Brahmanas who had a little rex)ublic to the north of 
Patala- which was situated in the Indus delta, identified with 
Hyderabad in Sindh. The Pker/elas and tlui Olaukanikoi have 
been identified with the Bhagala of the G{’ttia[)atha and 
(dauchukayanakas of the Kasika. It is thus evident that in the 
Ith century h.c, the Ihinjab and Sindii region was covered by 
a large nuinlxu* of republican and aristocrat states and we 
have no reason to take the list of the (Iroek writers as exhaustiv^e. 
Alexander did not traver.se the whole Punjab, so it is reasonable 
to expect that there woi'o other republics in the Vilhika f^)untry 
ajid daya-swal nuMitions the names of the Yaiidkcyas^ the Araitm^ 
the S(if/(tndaf^, tlie Gopnhwa-^^ and tlit^ KtiuydlbrLms. 

The establishment of the Maurya Pmpire somideil the 
<ieath-knell of the smaller republican or aristocra ti<* states. Only 
the bigger states likc^ the KAiudraka-s, the Aldlavas., the Rflshtrika,^, 
the Blwjaka.^ and the Vt’/jis survived the imperial d<.)nii nation. 
A few are also mentioned by Asoka in his ivock Pdicts. Tlicre 
is no doubt that the Rdshtrika-Bhojas and tlie Pitinlkas had 
republican constitutions. Thc^ GandJidras, the Nabhakas and 
the Ndbha-paMtis, and the Yavanas had yierhaps a similar 
system of government. But as regards the Andhra.'^ and the 
Pulindas, we have no definite data, though Jayaswal would 
likt' to infer that as Rdjavishayits i.e. ’ ruling (or sovereign) 
countries (or districts) they were of the same category i.e. 
republican. 

’ Only the stronger roj)ublics outlived the imperial domination 
of the Mauryas. But a few new states came into existence 
under the Siingas. In Mr. Jayaswafs oxiinion, the establishment 
of the Northern 8atrap.s at Matliura compelled the stronger 
republics to migrate to Rajj^utana. The Yaudheyas, the Madras, 
the Malavas and the Sibis left their original homes in the Punjab 
and migrated to the desert region of Rajputana for comparative 
safety. It was their love of independence that constrained them 
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to exchange their fertile lands for their new homes. The 
Arjundyanaa perhaps came into existence during the 6unga times 
and they also migrated to Rajputana. The Vdmathaa and the 
SdlaTikdyanas are also supposed to have been ' founded in the 
closing and weak period of the Maury as The Kukuras and the 
Sudras remained in their original homes in the Punjab and the 
Vriahyiia are found in Mathura where they llv^ed as of old. 
Jayaswal has succeeded in rescuing the names of a number of such 
states, but it is evident that the republican and aristocratic 
states were very large in number and scattered over the whole 
country, and they passed through various changes in constitu- 
tion. The non-monarchical states disappear in the 5th century 
A.D. and for this, perhaps, the Imperial Guptas were mainly 
responsible. 

It is absolutely certain that these non-monarchical states 
or at least many of them issued coins when the new invention 
came into existence in this country, perhaps early in the 8tli 
century n.c.^ But the earlier coins were of the punch -marked 
variety. 8o it is not possible to ascribe these coins, with symbols 
impressed on«them, to the differtmt republican or aristocratic 
states. If we could identify these symbols which served as 
emblems or insignias of the different states, a correct identifica- 
tion of the coins would be possible. But the data available 
are not sufficient to identify the old punch-marked coins issued 
by the tribal states. Even when the system of die-struck coins 
with legends on them, came into use, s(^me of the tribes refrained 
from adopting the innovation. The Madras were the con- 
temporaries of Samudragupta but they left no inscribed coins. 
We cannot therefore, expect to identify all the tribal coins even 
of the latest period. 

The Tribes and Peoples with non-monarchical constitutions 
which issued inscribed coins and about whose identity there is 
absolutely no doubt are the following — the Arjunayanas, A^vakas, 
Audurhbaras, Kulutas, Kunindas, Maharaja Janapada, Malavas, 
Nagas, Sibis, Raj any a Janapada, Vimakas, Vrishnis, Uddehikas, 
and the Yaudheyas. In the case of the Vimakas, their coins 
only, testify as to their existence ; we have no reference to 
them elsewhere, and this is the only source of information 
about them. A discussion about the tribal coins of die-struck 
variety might enable us to identify their punch-marked coins 
also, as a result of the recognition of their special symbols. 

The forms of the coin-legends incidentally point to their 
political organisation. Some of the republics issued coins in 
the name of the Ckirf^ e.g. the Yaudheyas, the M&lavas, the 
Aijunayanas and others. Some of the Yaudheya coins were 


^ S* K. Chakrabortty — A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics,, 
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issued in the name of the GariM and their Mantra-dharas ^ or 
the Executive Council. The Vrishni coins were perhaps issued in 
the name of tlie Raj any a and the Gana. Jayaswal has determined 
the ‘ constitutional significance of the word Rajanya * and takes 
it to mean ‘ the leaders of the families consecrated to rulership ^ 
among the Vrishnis who had perhaps an aristocratic constitu- 
tion. There is nothing improbable in the issue of coins by the 
republican states in the names of their executive heads e.g. 
Rajanya-Mahamitasa, (of the Rajanya or President Mahamitra)^ 
and such others. 

The Weight-Systems. 

The punch-marked coins of cojiper and silver are the oldest 
coins of this country. These are based upon two weight systems 
— one for silver, the Puranas or Dharanas, and the other for 
copper, the Karshapana,*^ both however dependent upon the 
rati or raktika ‘ tlie red-and-black berry of the Gunja plant ^ 
also known as Krishnala or the ‘ black The silver Purana 
weighs 32 ratis wliile the cop^jer Karshapana Wi|,8 of 80 ratis 
and these coins had their sub-multiples — the ardha, pada and 
so on. The Puriina is equated to 5G and a Karshapana to 140 
grains by Prof. Bhandarkar.® The extant coins however fall 
far short of the standard weight and this will be evident from a 
comjjarison of the weights of the coins catalogued by V. Smith. ^ 
In the case of the copper coins the variation from the standard 
weight seems to be greater than in the case of the silver ones. 
In determining the amount of variation from the standard 
weight, we have to grapple with some uncertain factors. First 
of all the weight of the rati is not fixed. It is the seed of a 
tree and the rijie fruits are sure to vary in size and weight. As 
a matter of fact some of the scholars who took the trouble of 
weighing a large number of ripe Gunja seeds arrived at different 
averages. Cunningham takes a rati as equal to 1*83 gr., EUiot 
as 1*68 gr., Smith as 1*825 while Bhandarkar equates a rati to 
1*75 gr.*^ ; it is likely that the rati weight was not the same 
throughout the country. Moreover we have to take into account 
the wear and tear to which the coins were subjected throughout 
the centuries that they were in circulation, the corroding infiuence 

1 J.HP.l., pp. 40, 83. 161, 181. 

, 2 Ibid., p. 160. 

Cumiinghara, Sir A. — Coins of Ancient India, p. 69 (pi. IV, figs. 8 
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8 Chakrabortty, S. K. — ^A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
Chapter III — ‘ Weights and Coin Denominations’. ^ 

< Cunningham, Sir A. — Coins of Ancient India, p. 46. 

8 Bhandarkar, D. R. — ^Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 212. 

8 Smith, V. A. — Catalogue of Coins in Indian Museum, pp. 136-142. 

7 Ohakmbortty, S. K. — A Study of Ancient Indiem Numismatics, 
p. 51. 
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of earth and climate and the inveterate habit of clipping, a 
vice which was very prevalent before the introduction of milled 
edge to the coins in recent times. It is difficult however to 
determine upon the percentage of variation that must be allowed 
for the different factors but the cumulative result is a marked 
difference from the standard weight which seems to be greater 
in the case of copper. Cunningham took 800 punch-marked 
silver coins from all parts of India and found the average weight 
as ‘ upwards of 47 grains that is, a loss of 9 grains taking 56 
grains as the standard weight of a Parana (or 19 p.c.). He also 
hazards that ' the average loss of these punch -marked coins was 
not more than one grain and a half in a century if those 
corns are taken to bo in circulation for 600 years from 450 b.c. 
to 150 A.D. But his conclusion is vitiated, as it is impossible to 
take for all these coins a life of 600 years ; some of them might 
be recent issues, minted just before the punch-marked coinage 
went out of use. So Cunningham’s estimate of loss seems to be 
the lowest for the silver <?oins : actually the loss must have been 
much greater ; while in the case of the copper coins, taking into 
account the lyiture of the metal itself, the loss must have been 
heavier. The conclusion therefore that we cannot expect the 
(extant coins to be exactl}^ of the standard weight, whether of 
indigenous or foreign origin is well-attested and admits of no 
doubt ; but the greater the variation from the standard weight, 
the less reliable arc our conclusions about the identification of 
the weight standard. 

A new standard weight was introduced by the Persians' 
with their occupation of the Punjab by Darius I Hy«taspes. 
His gold coins the Darics weighed about 130 grs. and the silver 
coins of the Persian Empire, thosigloi were equated to <S6*45 grs.- 
Very few gold Daric^s came to this country but the silver sigloi 
came to this country in the course of commerce in com[)aratively 
large numbers. India though a producer of the ])recious metal 
hacl no gold coinage before the Kushanas and the difrerence in 
the price ratio between gold and silver in India as compared with 
the West, facilitated the export of gold from India and made it 
highly profitable to bring in silver either in specie or in coins 
from outside.^ The Athenian ‘ owls the Soleucidan coins and 
their Indian imitations were based upon the Attic drachm of 
67-5 grains.'^ The multiples of the drachm were the tetra- 
drachm, didrachm and the sub-multiples were the tctrobol, 
diobol, trihemiobol and the obol. The Graeco- Bactrian kings 
also adopted the Attic standard and their (joinage was based upon 
the Attic drachm of 67-5 grs. But the later Indo-Greek kings 
gradually swung on to the Persian standard and gave up the 
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Attic weight standard.^ Heliocles was the first to adopt the 
new standard : and he as also his successors, Apollodotus and 
Antialcidas used both the Attic and Indo-Persian standards. 
The later Greek princes used only the Tndo-Persian Standard, 
a step which cannot be satisfactorily explained. The argument 
is put forward by Gardner that the change was due to the change 
in the relative value of the two metals, gold and silver, but this 
is not a cogent reason. Von Sallet regards it ' as reduced from 
the Attic standard The acceptance of the now standard 
was perhaps facilitated by the fact that the region where tlie 
Indo-Greek kings ruled had been habituated to the Persian 
standard when it was under Persian domination. The weight of 
the extant drachms of the Indo-Persic standard naturally varies 
but there is no doubt that it was substantially the half of a 
siglos of 86’45 grains, or perhaps a little less. None of the henii- 
drachms of the Indo-Greek kings in the Indian Museum exceed 
40 grains in weight. One coin of Antimac^hos II Nikephoros 
weighs 39*8 grs.^ ; another coin of the same king in fine condi- 
tion weighs 37-1 grs.* Of Nahapana's coins in the British 
Museum of the same? standard weight, tlie heaviest weighs 39-3 
and the lightest 25-o grs.^ 8o it is practically (*ertain that the 
Indo-Persian standard was a little less than the pure Persian 
standard, and 40 grains may be approximately taken to be the 
maximum weight of these hemi-draehms of the Indo-Greek 
rulers and those Indian states or tribes or foreign rulers who 
followed in their wake. However the influence of the Indo- 
Greek kings was so great that their hemi-drachm of Indo- 
Persic standard was not only adopted by the peoj)le in the 
western half of Hindustan but also by the Western Satraps of 
Saurashtra and Mahva, and Rahjubula, the satrap of Mathura. 

Of the tribal states the Auduihbaras, Kunindas, Viniakas, 
Vrishnis and tlie Yaudlieyas used silver coins. The Auduhibara 
coin of Dliaraghosha (C.C.A.I., p. 67) weighs 37-o grains. The 
eight Kuninda coins in Smith's catalogue vary in w^eight from 
30*8 to 34*2, the Vrishni (?oin has a weight of 32 grains, while the 
weight of the Yaudheya coins in Cunningham’s collocation is only 
26 grains, much below the average. However there is no doubt 
that these tribal silver coins are based upon the Indo-Persiaii 
standard weight and not on the indigenous weight system of the 
Puranas or Dharanas. As regards the cojiper coins, the identi- 
fication of the weight standard is exceedingly difticult and in some 
(‘ases practically impossible. The copper coins may be divided 
into two sections, those of the monometallic tribes and those of 
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people who adopted bimetallism, the two classes being influenced 
by different monetary principles. Monometallic issues stand 
apart by themselves, but in the case of bimetallism variations 
in the relative value of the two metals introduce certain com- 
plications in working the monetary system. In India, the 
monometallism of copper can be regarded as more natural than 
that of silver, not only because the white metal was rarer and 
imported from abroad,^ but because copper seems to have been 
coined earlier in India. Even copper appears to have fetched 
a good value in the beginning, but the advent of silver in larger 
quantities, particularly after the introduction of foreign coinage 
under the Persian, Indo-Greek and Parthian influence, threw 
copi>er to a subordinate position.^ 

The Arjunayanas Asvakas, Kiilutas, Maharaja Janapada, 
Raj any a Janapada, Sibis, Uddehikas Nagas and Malavas issued 
copper coins only. If any one of them had silver issues, these 
have not yet been discovered. It is evident that some of these 
tribes followed the traditional weight standard of the Karshapana 
of 80 ratis for copper coins and the variation in weight of the 
extant coins Inay be explained as due to the variation in the 
weight of the rati in the different parts of the country. The 
Aivaka coin in Smith’s catalogue (No. 13, p. 157) weighs 140*4 grs. 
and the other one rei^roduced by Cunningham weighs 145 grs. 
So it is clear that they are Karshapanas of 80 ratis. The actual 
weight might have been a little more and proves the rati to be a 
little heavy. The two Arjunayana coins in Smith’s catalogue 
wt^igh 01 *3 and 14*8 — the heavier is evidently a Half- Karshapana 
and the lighter is one-eighth Karshapana or Dvi-Masaka. But 
there can be no doubt that the Sibis had a different weight 
standard. And of the ten specimens, one has a weight of 18 
grains and the others weigh from 63 to 84 grs. The 4 Raj any a 
coins of pure copper in Smith’s catalogue weigh 57*8, 50*4, 
79 and 70 grs. ; and the weights of the 4 other brass or pale bronze 
coins of this tribe are 22, 45*3, 34*5 and 68*2 grs. ; consequently 
these coins cannot be ascribed to the system based upon the 
indigenous weight standard e.g. Karshapana of 80 ratis. How 
much alloy was introduced in the brass pieces and what was the 
relative value of the metals, we are not in a position to determine 
without the chemical examination of the contents. We have 
therefore, no data to come to any positive and final conclusion 
about the identity of the weight standard adopted by the Sibis, 
the Rajanyas and also of the Malavas and Nagas. But a com- 
parison of the weights of the Malava and Naga coins raises a 
strong presumption that there is some affinity, if not identity, 
in the weight- systems adopted by these two peoples. Most of 
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the coins ot the !Nagas are very small and the weight varies 
from 6*3 to 26*2 grs. One coin (No. 15 — Smith’s catalogue) is 
unusually thick and weighs 42 grs. If we take the lieaviest 
Naga coin of 42 grs. to be of standard weight, then it is povssible 
to arrange the other specimens as its siib- multiples — three-fourth, 
half, and one-fourtli ; in every case the diminution due to wear 
and tear etc. being left out of consideration. The weight of 
42 grs. is almost that of the silver hemi-drachms. Consoqucaitly 
it appears likely that these copper coins were made equal in 
weight to that of the silv^er coins on purpose and an attempt 
was made to facalitate the interchange of the copper coins with 
the silver ones from outside — so man 3 ^ copper coins for one 
silver coin fixed according to the market ratio of the two metals. 
The Malava coins are smaller still ; the weight ranges from 1*7 
to 40*3 grs. The coin No. 106 in Smith’s catalogue is the smallest 
in the collection and Malava coins are among the most ‘ curious 
and enigmatical ’. It is impossible to arrange these coins 
according to any weight-s 3 ^stem and it is almost sure that the 
same weight -.s^'stem was not adhered to throughout the period 
those coins were in circulation. The standard mivst have varied 
for the different periods and it might have been due to the change 
in the relative value of copper and silver. However we have no 
sufficient data to come to any definite conclusion ; though we 
should always keep in miml the statement that ‘ the various 
systems of weight used in India combine uniformity of scale with 
immense variations in the weight of units 

The Audumbaras, the Kunindas and the Yaudheyas had 
the bimetallic system of silver and copper. The Vimakas and 
Vrishnis perhaps had the same system but up to this time f)nly 
silver coins of these two tribes have been discovered. The 
copper coins in the case of the bimetallic tribes may be taken to 
be token coins. But in ancient times the intrinsic and the 
face value of the coins must have been almost identical ; other- 
wise a great scojje would be given to the forgers to enrich them- 
selves. When we consider the ease with which the ancient coins 
could be manipulated, it would have been not only foolish but 
highty detrimental to trade and commerce to allow any loophole 
to dishonest persons to secure undue gains. Consequently the 
weight of the token coins must vary with the variation in the 
relative price of the two metals, silver and copper. 

In the first quarter of the 2nd century a.d. the ratio 
between gold and silver was 1 : 10 * and there are reasons to 
believe that the ratio between silver and copper was 1 : 5-7® ; 


1 Rapson, E. J. — Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., 
p. CEXXXI — quoted from the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

2 Ibid., p. CLXXXV. 

Chakrabortty, S. K, — A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 

p. 87. 
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the average weight of the 8 silver coins of the Kunindas in 
Smith’s catalogue is 32*6, while No. 12, a brass coin weighs 
177 grs. and a copper coin No. 13 weighs 144 grs. We know 
that the copper coins suffer more from wear and tear ; and we 
may take the copper coin approximately 5 times in weight and 
consequently equal in value to the contemporaneous silver hemi- 
drachms. So the inference that the copper coins were equal 
in value to the standard silver coin may be accepted and the 
other copper coins of lesser weight must be considered to be its 
sub-multiples. We know that the price of copper relative to 
silver cannot remain constant, it must vary with the variation 
in the ratio. As time went on copper must be cheaper, and 
more and more copper would be needed to equate a copper coin 
to the standard silver coin, of constant weight. So we can 
expect the later copper coins to be heavier in weight. 

The Chatre^vara type copper coins of the Kunindas (Smith — 
p. 170) are surely much latter than the Amoghabhuti type coins 
which were in circulation from 150 b.c. to 100 a.d. The coin 
No. 36 (Smith’s catalogue) weighs 221‘6 and another in 
Cunningham’s ^jollection (PL V, fig. 5, p. 72) is 291 grs. in weight. 
If we take 291 grs. to be the unit, then the other is a fth piece. 
It appears that by this time the Kunindas gave up the bimetallic 
system and struck to one metal viz. copper ; the consequent 
difficulty was obviated by increasing the weight of the coins, 
which was more than double the original standard (Smith No. 13, 
and Cunningham, PI. V, fig. 5). 

The earliest class of Yaudheya coins — the Bull : Elephant 
Type — dates from the ' beginning of the Christian Era when 
the Yaudheyas were habituated to the monometallism of copper. 
The heaviest of the 7 coins in Smith’s catalogue (No. 4) weighs 
71-1 grs. and in Cunningham’s collection the heaviest was 
also 70 grs. So these two coins must be identified as Half- 
Karsh apanas of 40 ratis eacli and the other coins may be deemed 
to be based upon the same standard. Bimetallism was intro- 
duced with the Brahmanyadeva type coins of the 2nd century 
A.D. These are later than the Amoghabhuti type coins of the 
Kunindas. The silver hemi-drachm (Cunningham, PI. VI, 
fig. 9) of the Yaudheyas weighs only 26 grs. and was lighter than 
the lightest Kuninda coin in Smith’s catalogue (i.e. 30*8 grs.). 
The Yaudheya copper coins are however comparatively heavy ; 
the heaviest No. 15 (Smith’s cat.) weighs 178*5 grs. If this 
copper coin be equated to the silver hemi-drachm of 26 grs. ; 
the ratio between silver and copper is found to be 1 : 6*8 which 
in the circumstances is the most reasonable conclusion. This 
increase in weight is continued in the copper Yaudheya coins of 
the Warrior type of the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. But as no 
silver coin of this type has yet been discovered, the conclusion is 
irresistible that like the Kunindas, the Yaudheyas also, after the 
2nd century a.d. fell off from silver. It thus appears that the 
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Kiinindas and the Yaudheyas who were already habituated to 
the bimetallism of silver and copper reverted to the older practice 
of issuing only in copper. This might be due to tlie paucity of 
silver and consequent increase in its price. But a consideration 
of the monetary condition of the time suggests another explana- 
tion which is plausible. The Kushan Emperors introduced the 
gold coinage in India and this was later adopted by the Imperial 
Guptas. So it is evident that from the second century India 
was being gradually acclimatised to the new system and the 
bimetallism of gold and copper was prevalent in the imperial 
territories. The poor tribal states were not rich enough to 
take up gold coinage in imitation of tlie Imperial coinage and the 
continuance of silver was a great hindrance and added an element 
of complexity to the merchants and others who had monetary 
transactions outside the individual tribal areas. So the simplest 
and the most convenient thing for them was to drop silver 
and to stick to copper which could be readily exchanged 
with the copper issues of the Kushans or linked up with the 
gold coinage of the Imperial power. 

The Metals. 

Various metals and their alloys wen^ used for the ])urf)ose of 
coinage. In ancient India, the (wrliest coins were of copper^ 
but later on silver was also recpiisitioncd for the purpose. Copper 
is found in ores throughout the country, though it is no longer 
extensively produced in India. But silver generally came 
from abroad and the production of this metal was v^ery small 
indeed. Small quantities have been found though ‘ associated 
with lead, in Kulu and Manbhum, find at Deogurh in Santal 
Pargana There is however no doubt that India hiul to 
depend mainly on foreign lands for her supply of silver. This 
is referred to in the Periplus ^ ; and the relative price of silver 
was always high as compared with the West. The mint ratio 
between gold and silver in the Persian Empire was 1 : 13*3, 
while in India the ratio was 1 : 8.^ This naturally encouraged the 
importation of silver. 

The tribal states naturally based their coinage on coppei*. 
Some of them — the Arjunayanas, Asvakas, Kulutas, Sibis, 
Uddehikas, Bajanyas, Nagas, Malavas and the Maharaja 
Janapada confined themselves to copper only, and did not |)ro- 
ceed to bimetallism, while the Auduihbaras, the Kunindas and 

1 ‘ The most ancient Indian coins, I beliov'e, are copper ’ — Smith’s 
Catalogue, p. 133. 

2 Elliot, Sir Walter — Coins of Southern India, p. 51 (footnote 
No. 1). 

8 Schoff, W. H. — The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 38, 42, 44 
and 287. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 343. 
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the Yaiidheyas used both the metals side by side. The coins of 
the Vrishnis and the Vimakas are only in silver ; but the coins of 
these tribes are very rare and it may be that their coins in copper 
have not yet been discovered or identified. It is not possible 
that the Vrishnis and the Vimakas had only silver coins while 
all the neighbouring tribes and states had copper coins, alone 
or linked with silver. A monometallism of silver therefore 
seems to be economi<*ally unvsound, and I have a strong suspicion 
that the Vrishnis and Vimakas had also a bimetallism of silver 
and copper, though our doubts can only be set at rest by new 
discoveries. It is however, well-known that ' in ancient India 
silver and copper coinages were often independent of each other 
and circulated in different districts. A copper currency was not 
necessarily regarded as merely auxiliary to silver currency ; but 
a copper standard prevailed in some districts as a silver standard 
prevailed in others 

A certain amount of alloy is needed in the manufacture of 
coins. Kautilya lays down that silver coins should bo manufac- 
tured with ^^,;ths, i.e. 31-25 p.c. of alloy, and the copper coins 
with I (i)ada)ivam) i.e. 25 p.c. of alloy Cunningham however 
found by examining 113 silver Karshapanas ^ that the alloy 
varie<l from 13-8 to 24*8. The amount of alloy perhaps depended 
upon the comparative prosperity of the state or tribe. The 
earliest Indian coins of silver, the Puranas or Dharanas contained 
about 20 p.c. of alloy The easiest means of debasing the 
coinage is to increase the amount of alloy and this is generally 
due to the economic exigencies of the time (as in the reign of 
Skandagupta), or from the stdfish greed of the ruling prince. 
But a consideration of the evil effects of debasement of coinage 
on trade would act as a check on the evil propensities of a prince. 

The three coins from Almora have been ascribed by Prof. 
Rapson to a branch of the Kuniiidas. ‘ They appear to bo of 
some alloy of silver and are heavier than any other Indian 
coins The increase in weight was perhaps necessitated by 
the large amount of alloy in these coins and it may be that the 
issuing authority did not take the trouble of i)urifying the metal 
or was unable to do so. Our ignorance of the amount of alloy 
and the ingredients used for the purpose makes it impossible 
for us to start a comparison between the coins of the different 
tribes and the coins of the same tribe in the different periods of 
its monetary history with a view to come to any conclusion 
about their economic condition. The different articles which 
were used as alloys for silver coins were according to 


' Kapsoa — Cat. of Indian Coins — ^xVndhras, etc., p. CLXXIX, 

2 Kaut^ilya’s Artha^astra (trans. by Shamaaastry), pp. 98, 105 and 110. 

3 Bhandarkar — Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 157. 

^ Smith’s Catalogue, p. 133. 

5 Rapson — Indian Coins, p. 10. 
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Kaiitilya,^ tamra (copper), tikshna (iron), trapii (tin), sisa (lead) 
and afijana (antimony). The commentator of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra lays down that the alloy for copper should be 
‘ made up of 4 parts of silver, eleven parts of copper and one 
part of tikshna or any other metal But it is doubtful whether 
silver was used for the purpose. It will only increase the value 
of the copper coin and the purpose might be as well served by 
other cheaper ingredients like tin etc. Brass is an alloy of copper 
and zinc usually in the proportion of 2 : 1 or 4 : 3, and a chcni]) 
alloy of copper and tin is Kahs«a or bell-metal, much used in this 
country. A few specimens included in Smith’s catalogue — viz. 
one Audumbara coin (No. 1), six Kiininda coins are of brass and 
four other Itajanya coins are either brass or pale bronze. 
We are not in a position to determine the relative purity of the 
coins of copper or silver and their alloys ; and a ohemi<?al analysis 
of the contents of the Ancient Indian Coins is of urgent necessity 
for the Numismatists. 

Shapk, 8tzk and the System of Manitf.^ctuue. 

The punch-marked coins are of various shapes and sizes. 
There is uniformity in one point only viz. an attimipt was made 
to approximate them to the standar<i weight. In shape, they 
were very irregular — polygonal, rectangular, scjuare, circular 
and even triangular ; and generally no attempts were made to 
have the sides straight or regular. This wa-i due to the system 
of manufacture. A hammered sheet was sub-divided into strips 
and adjusted to the proper weight, sometimes by clipping the 
sides. ^ As pointed out by 8mith, the <*utting of circular blanks 
from a metal sheet wan more troublesome than cutting off short 
pieces of rectangular shape, and they are evidently simplest in 
form. It is therefore clear that practically no attention was 
paid to the shape of the coins and their size would vary according 
to the thickness of the metal sheet. Some of the copper pieces 
however might have been manufactured from cast blanks. 
Symbols were then punched into the blanks and the devices 
were ‘ incised and not in relief ’ and as a result ‘ stood wear 
well ’ and the coins remained long in circulation. 

In the West, the Lydians were the first inventors of (coinage. 
They began with globules or buttons of fused metal which were 
impressed with ‘ the rude unengraved punches, between which 
the ingot was placed to receive the blow of the hammer The 

> Kautilya-“Arthfi6astra (trans. by Shilniasristry), pp. OS, 105, 107 
and 110. 

2 Kautilya — Arihaaastra (trans. by Shriinasastry), pp. 08, 105, 107 
and 110. 

3 Whitehead, H. 13. — The Pre -Mohammedan Coinage of N^orth- 
western India, p. 40. 

4 Macdonald, G. — Tho Evolution of Coinage, p. 6. 
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Greeks of Asia Minor introduced the next improvement when 
they ‘ substituted the engraved die for the primitive punches 
The Indians became gradually familiar with the western coins 
and by the 5th century B.c. they imitated the Gorgon Type 
coins of Eretria (cf. the Rakshasa Type coins of Taxila),* and 
the Athenian ‘ owls ’ and the Persian ‘ sigloi ’ came to India in 
the course of commerce.^ Whether the Indians evolved the 
system of dies, independent of foreigners or adopted it from 
foreign countries is a subject of controversy among the 
numismatists.^ There is no reason why the Indians should not 
have hit upon this device in the course of evolutionary processes 
as in the West, though it is clear that in the Punjab region, 
the inrtuenoe of the foreign system must have been considerable. 
Moreover no general statement can be made about the monetary 
condition of the whole country, for we find that even under the 
Maury as, the punch -marked system prevailed in the eastern 
part of the country, while in the Taxila region the die system 
had contemporaneously come into use. So we can very well 
infer that in some parts of the country such as the Punjab, it 
was under the influence of the foreign coinage that the die 
system reiflaced the older practice of punching the coins. By 
the time the Northern Indian Tribes began to issue (;oins with 
regular devices and occasionally with inscriptions, they had 
definitely adopted the die system. At first the device was on 
one side only, but gradually the double-die system came into 
vogue. The dies were at first square or rectangular, the tradi- 
tional shape of the indigenous Indian coins. Gradually however 
with the introduction of the circular shape for the coins, the 
dies also were shaped accordingly. This will be evident by a com- 
parison of the two A^vaka coins in Cunningham’s Iflate II, 
figs. 14 and 17. 

The blanks were prepared either by casting the metal 
pieces or by hammering them, which were then die-struck either 
on one side or both. Another practice was to have the coins 
wholly cast ; tlie devices being sunk in the moulds. In the 
Kuninda coins we find the specimens of all the three processes. 
The general practice however was to have the coins die-struck 
on hammered blanks. At first however the device did not cover 
the whole face of the coin and ^ the impress of the die is enclosed 
in a deep incuse square or circle ’ (cf. the Asvaka coins Nos, 9, 10, 
13 and 14 — PI. II, Cunningham).^ This is duo to the fact that 
the coins were struck with dies in a semi-molten condition. It 


1 Head, B. V. — Coins of the Aiicioiit.s, p. 1. 

2 Chakrabortty, S. K. — A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 

p. 212. 

3 Cambridge History of Imiia, Vol. I, pp. 343, 386-390. 

4 Bhandarkar, D. K. — Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 40. 

6 Rapson, E. J. — Indian Coins, p. 14. 
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is sometimes difficult to recognise the exact system of manufac- 
ture as regards individual coins. 

Casting was a very old practice in India dating from the 
5th century b.c.^ and it was generally employed when the alloy 
was very poor and the blanks could not stand the shock of being 
struck by the hammer. The moulds as in other countries were 
perhaps of iron, stone, or in most cases terracotta, the latter 
having been found in several excavations. Sometimes a number 
of coins were manufactured at a single casting, the different 
forms being joined ' by narrow channels for tlie passage of the 
heated metal The ancient dies were perhaps of bronze, iron 
or steel like those of the Greek or Roman times and it is evident 
that the two types on tlie two sides of the same coin are not 
parallel to each other but lie at an angle to one another. This 
proves that the two dies were not held together in a hinge. 

The chief means of depreciating the coinage was to increase 
the amount of alloy by the state, tliereby bringing down the 
real value below the lace value. The coins of brass or pale 
bronze, many specimens of whic*h are included (in Smith’s 
catalogue) among tlie Rajanya and Kuninda coins# are perhaj^s 
the result of a conscious attempt at <lepreciation. Hut this 
practice could easily be detected and a clever device was some- 
times employed viz. of plating the coins. Copper coins were 
dipped in silver and passed olf as silver coins. It is doubtful 
whether tliis device was adopted by the state, or dishonest 
forgers were guilty of such a practice. This was a very easy 
method of de(*epti<)n but the old bankers always tested the coins 
by striking them with a sharp y)i(H*e of nu^tal. As a lesult 
many coins are found cov'cred with shroff-marks which intcidero 
witli the correct reading of the kgends or proper identification 
of thi^ type. This practice' s<>enis to have been vcm’V prevalent 
liuring the l^itlian iieriod. 

The Asvaka (?()ins and a s|)e(*inien of the Uddidiika coins 
are single-die struck, the rev. Iieing blank ; consequently these 
are likely to la? older than the other tribal coins Avhich were, 
double-die struck. This new^ system of manufacture gradually 
stereotyped the shaiie of the coins as circular. Tin? traditional 
rectangular shape gave place to the circular, the angular corners 
being always an inconvonience. The transition is exemplified 
by the specimens of the Asvaka coins. The earlier ones (Nos. 9, 
11 and 14) are rectangular or roughly square, whik? the latest 
(No. 17, Cunningham, PL TI) is cinsilar. The coins of the 
Auduhibaras, the Kulutas, the Kunindas and their branch 
located near Almora, the 8ibis, the Vhmakas, the Vrishnis, the 
Uddehikas, the Rajanyas, the Maharaja .lanapada, the Nagas 
and the Yaudheyas issued circular coins only. The Ma lavas 


' Brown, C. J. — The Coins of India, p. 18. 

2 Cunningham, Sir A. — Coins of Ancient India, PI. 1, ligs. 24 and 25. 
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however could not shake off their fascination for the rectangular 
or square shape. They issued circular coins, side by side, with 
rectangular ones of a very irregular shape. The square shape 
however now and then asserted itself even up to the late Muslim 
times. We have square coins of the Malwa Sultans, of Shah 
Jahan and of Rajeswara, king of Assam in the 18th century 
A.D. (1751-1769 A.D.). But the comparative ease with which 
the circular coins were manufactured under the die system 
gradually led to the supplanting of the older shape, and the 
commonest shape for coins became circular in India also. The 
Malavas had some circular coins too (Smith’s catalogue — PI. XX 
and XXI) but it is evident that generally they did not care 
much about regularity of shape (cf., PI. XX, Nos. 15, 16, 17 and 
24 and PL XXI, Nos. 2, 3, 4 etc.). 

The size of the coins was not uniform. The standard coins 
were generally -6 to *7 inch in diameter, except those of the 
Miilavas and the Nagas. The three Arjunayana coins (C. 
OAT., p. 89 and S. CCTM., p. 166) are *6 to *65 and *67 in dia- 
meter, the circular Asvaka coin in Smith’s catalogue has a dia- 
meter of *9 ijich ; and tlie Audumbara coins varied from *6 to 
•75, the silver coin (Cunningham, PI. TV’’, fig. 1) had a diameter of 
•7 inch. The Kuluta coin (Cunningham, PI. IV, fig. 14) is -75. 
The silver coins of the Kunindas varied from *65 to *75 inch, 
while the copper coins from -6 to 1*12 inch. Nos. 13 and 36 in 
Smith’s catalogue are the largest pieces, one being 1-12, the biggest 
in the collection and the other of Chatresvara type POl inch in 
diameter. The coin of the Maharaja Janapada (Cunningham, 
PI. TV, fig. 11) lias a diameter of -75 inch, while that of the 
Vimakas (Cunningham, PI. IV, fig. 6) is -7. The Vrishni coin 
(Cunningham, PI. TV, fig. 15) is -6. The Rajanya coins had a 
diameter from *65 to *83. The Yaudheya coins are generally 
big in shape. The Bull : Elephant type coins of the Yaudheyas 
in Smith’s catalogue are *7 to *8 inch ; the Brahmanya type 
from -97 to 1*12 inch and the latest of the Yaudlieya coins are 
generally big, from *9 to 1*05 (Smith No. 25). It therefore 
appears that the later coins are generally bigger in shape and 
heavier in weight. The coins of the Malavas and the Nagas, 
however stand by themselves. The Naga coins in Smith’s 
catalogue varied in size from *3 to -45 inch only. The Malava 
coins hold the record for their diminutive size and it is strange 
how they remained in circulation for centuries. These 
coins were * confined to Nagar and the immediate neighbour- 
hood and testify to the low economic condition of the people 
and perhaps want of commercial intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring peoples and tribes. Some of the coins are mediocre in 
size e.g. No. 3 in Smith’s catalogue is -62 in diameter, but the 
vast majority are very small and are generally only J of an inch. 


^ Smith, V. A. — Catalogue of Coins in I.M., p. 162. 
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One of the Malava coins in the Indian Museum in Calcutta is 
only -2 inch in diameter and 1-7 grs. in weight and ' it mixy claim 
the honour of being one of the smallest coins in tlui world 


The Legends. 

The Types or devices on the coins came to l)e gradually 
accompanied by inscriptions. At first the legends occupied a 
subordinate position, but later on they sometimes supplanted 
the types. There is no doubt that the inscriptions came to be 
put on the coins for tlie purpose of ‘ explaining or interpreting 
the device The earliest inscribed coin in the West was found 
at Halicarnassus.*'^ This electrum coin was perhaps struck at 
Ephesus in the 6th century b.c. It bears a legend meaning — 
' I am the badge of Phanes round the Type of a feeding 
Stag. So it is evident that the legend has a reference to the 
badge ; but sometimes the reference is to the coin itself. 

The coin -legends have preserved for us the names of kings 
and tribes of whom we have no other record, and wo derive 
much help not only in reconstructing the dynastk; lists and in 
determining the chronology but also in fixing ‘ the geographical 
extent of the ruling powers The Vimakas and their king 
Rudravarnia, the Auduiiibara king Dharaghosha, the Kulfita 
king Virayasas and many others are known only from the coins. 

The earliest inscribed coins of India date from the 3rd 
century b.c. The chronology is determined mainly on palajo- 
graphical considerations. In some of the sigloi, dating from 
the 4th century b.c. or earlier certain characters have been road 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi letters.'* But full inscriptions are 
found on the coins of the Asvakas and the Uddehikas dating 
from the 3rd century B.c. e.g. Votasvaka (coin of the Asvakas) 
Udehaki (Prince of the Uddehikas). Among the Asvakas, this 
innovation is clearly marked. In No. 14 (PI. II, Cunningham) 
we have the Type — ‘ A Human Figure with two Hill Symbols 
on two sides but in No. 17 (PL II — Cunningham) the Hill 
Symbols on the two sides are arranged one above the other, 
the human figure with a svastika below is placed on the right, 
and the left field is filled with the inscrijjtion in bold and clear 
Brahmi letters. The coin of Upagauda with the legends Upa- 
goda^a in early Brahmi script is according to Btihler at least 
as old as 350-400 b.c. or before the Mauryas. Inscriptions 
dating from the 3rd century b.c. are found in the coins of 
Ayodhya, Mathura and Tripuil : — Visdkhadevasa (of Visakha- 


1 Ibid., p. 163. 

2 Head, B. V. — ^The Coins of the Ancients, p, 4 (No. 7). 
2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 61. 

4 Rapson, E. J. — Indian Coins, p. 3. 
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(leva) in Ayodhya ; Updtikyd in Mathura and Tripurl (in modern 
Tewar). The earliest inscribed coin from Ujjain dates from the 
2nd century b.c., the legend being Ujeniye — ‘ of Ujjain the 
name of the city in its Prakrit form. So it is evident that 
legends began to appear in Ttidian coins in the 4th century b.c. 
and became common in the 3rd century b.c. In this connection 
the question arises whether the practice was indigenous or 
of foreign origin. Prof. Rapson is of opinion that legends on 
Indian coins ' appear as the result of Greek influence in the 
north-west We know that the Athenian, Seleiicid and 
Bactrian coins came to this country in the course of commerce 
and coins of Alexander and Philip Arrhidaeus ^ liave been excava- 
ted recently at Taxi la. When we take this in connection with 
the fact that the mighty Maurya Emperors went on with the 
traditional system of pun (;h -marked coins without iiiscriptions, 
a strong presumption naturally arises that they looked upon 
inscribed coins as a foreign innovation. Prof. Rapson thus 
secerns to bo substantially correct in taking the inscriptions on 
Indian coins as du(^ to Ibreign influence. 

The k^ge^ds assume various forms — ((/) genitive of a tribal 
or denominational, (h) personal or (c) place name ; and the 
ref(*renco is to the nation or tribe, the king or the ]jlac(5 named. 
On rare occasions the refercmco is undoubtedly to the Typo or 
(lovice. To the firiSl (‘lass pertain the following Uigends — 
ArjiiiuJyandna (of the Arjunayanas), Mahdrdpi Janapadasa (of 
Maharaja Janapada), (of tfie Malava gana) 

Mdlavdndrii (of the Ma lavas), Rdjajna Janapadasa (of tlie Ra janya 
Janapada), Yodfiejfdna i.o. Yaudlieyanarii (of the YaudlKwas), 
Odarpharisa (of the Auduiiibaras) etc. In some cases we liave a 
reference to tlie chief town of the tribe e.g. Alajfiimikdya Sihi 
Janapadasa. (of the tribe of tlu' 8ibis of Madhyamika), or a 
refc'reiK'c to the province where' tliev dwelt e.g.' JUiupadhanusha. 
(of tlie Ijoi’d of the I)es(ut) in tlie Yaudheya coins pointing out 
the 1 ‘egion where the tribe was located. In tlie second (*Iass, Ave 
have the legends — Sivadatasa (of Sivadatta), Rauo Ajamitrasa 
(of king Ajamitra), Rana Alahlmitrasa, (of king Maliimitra), 
Magajasa (abb. for Maharaja Gajasa (of Maharaja Gaja), 
Alaharaja Sri Deva Ndgasya (of Maharjlja Deva Naga) etc. To 
the third class, we may relegate such Ic^gends as — Kadasa (of 
Kada), Upagodasa (of UpagaiuJa), Ujeniye (of Ujjain) etc. 
Though the ordinary practice is to have the tribal, personal or 
place names in the genitive, there are many cases where the 
names arc in the nominative e.g. tribal name — Malaya^ Malaya 
or Malava, personal names — Mala, perhaps the name of a 
king — the founder of the Malava tribe, the names of the Malava 
kings or chiefs — Bhapamyana or Bhampdyama, Yama or Maya, 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 61. 

2 Archceological Survey of India, 1924-25, pp. 47 and 48. 
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Jamapaya, Paya, Mapaha (Maharaja Paka ?), Magachha 
(Maharaja Gachha ?) and others, and Maharaja Sri Garj^endra 
of the Nagas etc. ; place, names — Tripurl and others. In the 
case of the Uddohikas the legend is peculiar ; the prince of the 
tribe is referred to by a noun which is ultimately derived from 
the tribal name e.g. Udehaki (the Prince of the Uddehikas). 
The legend is thus coimected with the coin " in some vague sort 
of way While ordinarily we find the inscription by the side 
of the type, in the case of the Malavas, perhaps for want of 
space, due to the small size of Malava coins, the legends appear 
on one side, and the Type on the other. In some of the coins of 
the A^vakas and the Yaudheyas, the legends directly refer to the 
coins themselves e.g. Vatasvaka meaning the coin (vafa) of the 
Asvakas or in the Yaudlieya coins — Brahmanyadcvasya drama 
(the dramma or coin of Brahmanyadeva) i.e. dedicated to the 
tribal god Karttikeya, whose figure serves as the type and appears 
by the side of the inscription. 

The Auduihbaras, the Kulutas, the Kunindas, the Vimakas 
and the Vrishnis had their tribal names as well as the names of 
the ruling princes side by side in the legends e.g. the Audurhbara 
legend. — ‘ Maliadevasa Rana Dharaghoshasa Odurltbarisa * ; the 
names of the two kings Rudradasa and l^ivadasa s^pelt as 
Riidradasa and 8ivadasa are introduced in the legends without 
any change. The Kuluta itiscrlption is ‘ Rdjna Kolutasya Vlraya» 
4asya (of king V^Irayasas, the Kohlta) ; the reference might be to 
the coin or the Wheel Type by its side. Similar might bo the 
interpretation of the Kuninda inscription which wo may take to 
refer to the coin or the Type ~ ‘ AyimghabhuUisa maharajasa 
rdjna Kiuiadasa \ (coin of Amoghabhiiti Maharaja, Raja of the 
Kunindas). The Vrishnis had a peculiar legend — ‘ Vfish'^i 
Rdjajnd gatm-sya tralarasya ’ (of the Vrishni Rajanya (and) 
Gana — the Protector of the country — Jayaswal).^ Here the 
head of the state is not referred to by name but by the otficial 
title Rajanya. The descriptive word tratarasya is rather unique, 
perhaps borrowed from the k^gends of some of the Indo -Greek 
kings who took the title of Soter — Apollodotos, Diodotus II, 
Diomedes, Bionisios, Hermaios, Minander and Nikias. In the 
coins of Diomedes the reverse legend in Kharoshthi is Maharajasa 
tratarcbsa Diyamedasa^ or Maharajasa tratarasa Apaladatasa ^ 
in the coins of Appollodotos ; and similar such legends of other 
kings who were perhaps contemporaries with the Vrishnis. 

In some cases the legends refer to the patron saint or the 
national god whose figures appear by the side of the inscrip- 
tions. In one class of the Audumbara coins, we have the full 
legend and across the field Vispamitra (Vi^wamitra) which refers 


1 JRAS., 1900, p. 416 (A. V. Bergny) ; J.HP.I., p. 167. 
4 Smith, V. A. — Catalogue of Coins in I.M., p. 16. 

« Ibid., p. 18. 
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to the standing figure of the Rishi, with right hand raised and 
the left resting on the waist. Evidently Vi^wariiitra was the 
patron saint of the Audumbaras. There are also some coins 
which are dedicated to the national gods by the tribes con- 
cerned. The Elephant and Bull Type coins of the Audumbaras 
have the legend — ‘ Bhagavato Mahadevasa Rdjardjasa ’ — ‘ in the 
name of the Almighty MahMeva, the king of kings The 
Chatresvara Typo coins of the Kiinindas are dedicated to the 
national god Maliadeva in the form of Chatreiivara. On the 
obv. wo have 6iva facing with Trisfil in riglit hand and leopard 
skin hanging from the left arm, and Brahm! legend ‘ Bkdgavafa 
Chatresvara MaMlrnanali ’ — ‘ of the Almighty Maliadeva 
(Chatresvara). the great-souled ’ there being evident connection 
betw(^en the legend and the Type. The Yaudheyas were warriors 
per ex(;ellence and Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya, the War-god 
was taken by them as their national god, and some of their coins 
were dedicated to him. The Brahinanydeva Typ(* coins 
have on the obv. the six -headed god (Karttikeya) standing on 
lotus, facing with left hand on hip, and right hand raised and 
a barbed spear on the left ; the full legend is Bhdgamtah 
svdmino Bralmia/nyadevasj/a. ‘ Of the Divine Lord Brahmanya- 
deva ’. In some specimens BrahmanyaJe.vas is replaced by 
Knmdrasa, Kumara being another name of Karttikeya and all 
our doubts about the dedication of these coins to the ^^h^r-god 
Karttikeya are set at rest. So it is evident that whenever there 
was any risk of being misundf^rstood, the die-engraver added a 
descriptive title to clear up the point. In Borne and in some 
Greek cities, the statues of divinities had their names attached. 
Tlie best knoivn example is Kimon’s Arethusa in the fine 
Syracusan coins of c. 400 b.c. In the tribal coins howevc‘i’ Ave 
do not meet with the jiortraits of the ruling chiefs ; evichuitly 
portrait heads had not yet come into use, though i]i tla^ west 
the heads of the kings were already introduced on the obverse. 

Another class of legends are put up on the coins as the jiiottos 
of the dilferent triln^s - — Arjundyanana Jaya, ‘ V^ic'tory to the 
Arjunayanas, Mdlavdndm Jaya etc., Ahxlaiuigamisya- Jaya, 

‘ Victor\^ to the^ Malava gana Yadhayaganasya jaya i.e. 
Yaudhc'va ganasya jaya. or ‘ Metory to the Yaudheya gana. 
In some of the Yaudheya coins occur the numerals Dvi and Yri- 
in letters and not in tigure.s. These are supposed to refer specifi- 
(*ally to the 2nd and the 8rd clans of the Yaudheyas who were 
obviously divided into three sections. 

When the legends first came into use the coins were generally 
of the single die variety. Consequently the die-engraver had 
two courses left to him, either to put the inscription by the side 
of the Type, or to shift it on the reverse to stand by itself, the 
latter alternative being perhax)s the later practice. In the 
Asvaka coin (Cunningham, PI. II, No. 17), the inscription — 
Vatasvaka is put horizontally on the left hand side in the place 
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of one of the Hill Symbols. We find the same practice in the 
early coins of the 2nd or 3rd century n.c. e.g. in Mathura, the 
coin with the legend, Updtikyd, below the SvaMika Symbol ; in 
the Tripurl coin, the legend — Tripurl accompanied by the 3 
symbols Svastika, River and Hill ; in the Upagauda coin, the 
legend U 2 ^ctgo<lasa with the symbols ‘circle’ and ' mi mil pada ' — 
in all these cases the reverse’s is blank. In a (.‘oin from Eran, 
occurs the legend alone without any Type, and the arrangement 
of the letters is peculiar — these are arranged from right to left, 
and this coin is sup])osed by some of the scholars to be the oldest 
inscrifml coin in India as the letters in the legend Dhamapdlma 
are in a very aneient Brahmi script. The second device is found 
in a coin from Iljjain of the 2nd century n.o. — the Elephant on 
the obv. and the legend on the rev. — Ujejiiye (of Ujjain) ; the 
reference might be to the <x)in or the Elephant which was porha|)s 
the badge of the city. Many sucli eases occur in the Malava 
coins e.g. in No. 13 (Smith’s catalogue), the legend covers tho 
obv., and on the rev. occurs a Vase (Iota) in dotted circle. This 
])ractice is found in the coins included by Smith in Groups 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 0, and also in class Jh coins, with the names of chiefs 
on the obv., and on the rev. the Lion, Elephant, Slumped Bull, 
and other Tyj^es. 

In some cases, the Mfdavas divided tho legend in two parts 
and placed them on the two sides of tho coins. One part of the 
legend stood by itself, while on tho other side, the second part 
was accompanied by a Typo or Symbols. But in a few cases, 
there are Types or Symbols on botli the sides and tho inscription 
is divided betw’een the two. The coin No. 1 in Smith’s catalogue 
has on tlie obv. the word Jaya and on tho rev. Mdlavdndm 
accompanied by two symbols ; No. 1 1 has on the obv. Hill 
symbol and the legend Jaya ; and on the rev. two spnbols with 
the legend Mdlavana. The M'alavas were perliaps compelled to 
ado})t this device on account of the small size of tho coins, and 
this will also explain the irregular arrangement of the letters 
of the inscriptions. Sometimes they are arranged in a circle or 
in two lines, or two groups of letters are placed on tho two sides 
of the same Type. But on bigger coins the legend is arranged 
in a circle round the princiy)al Type on tho obv. e.g. among the 
Arjumiyanas, tlu/ Kiinindas (( 'hatresvara Ty[K‘), the Rajanyas, 
Yaudhe^vas and others. The Auduiiibaras, the Kiinindas 
(Amoghabhuti Type), the Kulutas, the Maharaja Janapada, the 
Vimakas, the V^rishnis had the same legend on both the sides— 
in Brahmi alphabet on one side and in Kharoshthi on tho other ; 
and the legends are arranged in a circle round the Types or 
Symbols. The coins with only legends on both the sides, without 
any Tyjx? or Symbol are very rare — one circular coin is repro- 
duced in Cunningham, PI. IT, No. 21 and rectangular ones in 
PI. Ill, Nos. 8 and 10. While in the first one the same legend 
occurs on both the sides, in the two others occur the word 
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Negamd on one side and their names on the other viz. Talimata 
and Do j aka. 

The coins under discussion are not dated, the only 
means of determining the approximate Chronology being the 
forms of the letters and the language of the inscriptions. A 
study of the language and the alphabets used in the legends 
enables us to determine the approximate chronology of the coins 
and the rulers and tribes named therein. There is no doubt 
that the Brahmi alphabet was in general use throughout the 
country. This was the alphabet in use among the Arjunayanas, 
the Malavas, the Nagas, the Asvakas, the Sibis, the Uddehikas 
and the Yaudheyas. Brahmi accompanied by Kharoshthl on 
the other side is found among the Audumbaras, Kunindas 
(Amoghabhuti Type), Kulutas, Vimakas and Vrishnis, while in 
the coins of the Rajanya and Maharaja Janapada and some of the 
Kuninda coins, the two alphabets are not used together in the 
same coin but some have only Kh. and others Br. The Indian 
home of Kh, lay in ‘ eastern Afghanistan and in the north of the 
Punjab but it appears side by side with the Br. ‘ as far as 
Bhawalpur in S-W, Mathura in the S. and Kahgra in S-E 
It is said to be derived from the Aramaic script ^ and was intro- 
duced in this country perhaps in the 6th century b.c. when the 
Punjab was under the Persian Rule. In the third century b.c. 
the Asokan inscriptions in the North-West region were in lOi. 
In the meantime the alphabet had been modified and 
additional sounds to represent the Indian languages had been 
introduced ; but the result was not fully satisfactory. This is 
evident from the bilingual legends of the Auduriibaras viz. 
bhuguvusa mahadevusa rajarana. There is no doubt that the 
tribes using Kh. and Br. alphabets simultaneously in their 
coin -legends lived in the border region between the two districts 
using Br. and Kh. as their regular alphabets. A Chrono- 
logical clue is afforded by the Kh. legends in the tribal 
coins. Prof. Rapson points out that in the bilingual coins, the 
legends became curtailed with the lapse of time.^ At first the 
Kh. inscription is full but it is gradually curtailed, though the 
Br. legend remains complete on the other side. In the Kuluta 
coin of the 1st or 2nd century a.d. the Br. legend — Rdjna Kolu- 
tasya Virayasasya on the obv. is complete, but on the rev. 
occurs only the title Rana and the rest of the legend is omitted. 
A reference to the Kuninda coins (Chatrefivara Type) shows that 
by the 2nd century a.d., Brahmi asserted itself and by the 3rd 
century a.d. Kh. fell completely into disuse, though recent 


1 Rapson, E. J. — Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., 
p. CIV. 

® Cambridge History oj India, Vol. I, p. 62* 

8 JBAS,, 1900 — Rapson — “ The Kulutas, a people of Northern 
India •. 
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discoveries at Taxila clearly prove that ‘ it was in use there until 
at least the middle of the 5th century a.d. 

At first the language of the inscriptions was Prakrit or the 
popular dialect of the time ; of which the chief characteristic was 
the avoidance of ‘harsh consonantal combinations' e.g. — Ujeniye, 
‘ of Ujjain ' ; Vatasvaka, (A^vakanaiii Vatah) ; Yodheyajia (Yaud- 
heyanam) ; Majhimikdya Sibi Janapadasa ; Mdlavami Jaya, 
Mdlavdjjui Jaya etc. ; Rana Kunidasa Amoghahhatisa Maharajasa 
and such others. But by the second century a.d., the legends 
were generally in classical Sanskrit. The change from Prakrit 
to Sanskrit is found among the Malavas and the Yaudheyas. 
The MdlavarjKi Jaya or its variants Mdlavahy/i Jaya etc. gave way 
to Mdlavdndm Jaya or Yodheyana is replaced by Brahrmnya- 
devasya drama or partially sanskritised form Yadhayagaimsya 
Jaya. Legends in correct classical Sanskrit is very rare. The 
tribes at first put the legends in the popular dialect but gradually 
adopted classical Sanskrit for the purpose. Mr. Bergny gives 
some Sanskrit forms for the old Prakrit ones, found on the coins. 
But the attempt seems to be an intellectual gymnastics, for it 
is sure that the classical forms were never in use and the literary 
language was later than the various forms of Prakrit used in the 
legends of the coins. But the linguistic changes have some 
chronological value and are an additional help in the determina- 
tion of chronological sequence of the coins under discussion. 

The Symbols. 

Prof. Rapson points out that in ancient Indian Numismatics, 
there is no permanent distinction between Typos and Symbols. 

‘ In regard both to their origin and their use they probably had 
much in common, and the terms are often applied to the same 
designs according to the relative position of predominance or 
insignificance which they seem to occupy on a coin The 
symbols which generally occurred in the punch-marked coins are 
found repeated in the later coins ; and one of them occupies a 
prominent place and is taken as the Type ; the others are 
regarded as symbols. 

It is true that ‘ in their essence they are heraldic but their 
origin is generally shrouded in mystery. We have two words 
Anka and Laksharui associated with Samghas in Panini. J ayas wal 
takes the Laksha^a to be the Ldwhharia or ‘ heraldic crest of 
later Sanskrit and as a result of his discussion, he takes the 
laksharija to be the ‘ royal ’ or ‘ state ' mark, and the anka ‘ the 
individual mark ' of a prince, and may mean even the legend or 

1 Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, p. 6o7. 

* Kapson E. J. — The Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynaerty,. 
etc., p. CLXXV. 

» Macdonald, G. — ^The Evolution of Coinage, p. 76. 
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the motto adopted by a ruler The laksha^ is therefore to 
be taken as the State Symbol and as it occupied the prominent 
place — the ‘ Type, while the anka which varied with the heads 
of the State, was the individual mark of the ruler, and con- 
sequently occupied a sul>ordinate position and may be deno- 
minated a ‘ Symbol There is no reason to take the legend as 
the Anka, though sometimes, it might take the place of a Symbol 
and serve its purpose. The main distinction seems to be that 
lakshana is national and anka personal in significance. 

In the earlier stage when the puncli -marked coins were 
in circulation, the symbols impressed upon them had various 
significance. Mr. Walsh after a detailed discussion about the 
punch-marked coins discovered at Patna and Ghoro-ghat for- 
mulates his opinion as follows ‘ It may be suggested, to account 
for a constant group of marks, that one mark may represent the 
state, one the reigning king, one the place where the coin was 
stnick, and perhaps one a religious mark recognising the pre- 
siding deity ; also the master of the mint may have had his mark, 
which would fix his responsibility for the coin, and the additional 
varying marks»may have bfjeii those of the Sanghas, village com- 
rnunities, in which the coin was current, affixed at the time the 
Tupiya or the local tax on it was levied on its admission to 
circulation in that jurisdiction. And the various and unsyste- 
matic punches on the reverse would appear to have been the 
marks of private shroffs and moneyers through whose hands the 
coin passed in the course of circulation If we had only a clue 
to the significance of these symbols, we would have been in a 
position not only to identify the coins and their provenance but 
also the rulers to whom they are to be ascribed. On occasions, 
however, inspite of the obs<uirity about the origin and significance 
of the coin-symbols, it is possible to determine ‘ w^hetlier their 
use was local, dynastic or personal — that is to say, whether they 
were intended to denote some particular locality, some particular 
family of rulers or some particular ruler 

The significance of all the symbols used, cannot be deter- 
mined in the present state of our knowledge, and it is doubtful 
whether the past will yield up the result so much sought after. 
But these symbols are of great importance to us ‘ as authorita- 
tive records of the symbolism — religious, mythological and 
astronomical (Hirrent throughout India for many centuries 
The number as enumerated by Mr. Theobold was more than 
three hundred and new discoveries have increased it appreciably. 
So the total is about 400, though one and the same symbol 

1 J. HP. I., pp. 43 and 44. 

2 Walsh. E. H. C.— Cent Sup. JKAS., 1924, p. 184. 

3 Rapson, E. J. — The Catalopriie of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, 
p. CLXV. 

^ Smith, V. A. — Catalogue of Coin.s in the Indian Museum, p. 131. 
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might have been represented in different ways in the various 
coins. 

Theobold classified the symbols under six heads ^ : (I) 
human figure ; (II) implements, arms and works of men, includ- 
ing the stupa or chaitya, bow and arrow, etc. (Ill) animals ; 
(IV) trees, branches and fruit ; (V) symbols coniiec^ted with 
solar, planetary or Sivite Worship ; ( VI) miscellaneous and 
unknown This classification is however superficial and does 
not take into account the import or real significance of the 
devices employed. They were the ankas or emblems of the 
different states or tribes, but the main point for determination 
is the reason that led to the adoption of a certain device by a 
particular people. It may be possible in the case of some of the 
states, but in the majority of cases our information is not com- 
plete. The Uduihbara tree in the coins of the Auduiiibaras is a 
‘ ("anting Badge ’ of the tribe concerned (i.e. a punning allusion 
to the name of the tribe), the ‘ Warrior ’ in the Yaudheya coins 
represents military prowess, Brahrnanyadeva in others was 
evidently their national ()!od, like Athena in Athens ; the Bull or 
Elephant signifies power, the trident or umbrella denotes empire, 
or royal dignity, the Vajra or thunderbolt and 8i)ear stood for 
‘ armed might \ and so on. To unravel the mystery, where it 
is possible, requircis a reference to ancicmt architecture, sculpture 
and ancient records on stone or copper i.e. epigraphic; materials. 

The ‘ canting badges ’ were very common. Tliis practice 
])revailed to some extent in the West. Cunningham gives a 
number of examples in India but many more may be pointed out. 
The punning allusions may lie to tlie (a) state or tribe, (b) the 
name of the King or ruling chief, or (c) private individuals like 
mint-masters : (a) a calf (Sk. Vatsa) by the V^atsas ; an armed 
soldier (8k. Yoddha) by the Yaudheyas, Uduihbara tree by the 
Auduiiibaras ; a snake (8k. Ahi) by Ahicchatra etc. ; {b) among 
the Kings of Pafichala this x^ractice was very popular o.g. the 
Ciod Agni, a male figure with five-rayed head in the coins of 
Agnimitra, the 8un in the coins of Bhanumitra (8k. Bhanu, the 
8un), the image of God Indra in the coins of Indrainitra or the 
constellation Phalguni in the coins of Phalgunimitra ; (c) ‘ the 
' 8un ’ for Suryadas ; a ' 8nake ' for Naga Sen ; and an ' Blephant ’ 
for Gaj 8inh. Bir Deo might have had a ‘ soldier Gopal a 
Bull, and Khajur Varma a ‘ Palm ’ tree (Khajur) Such 
examples can be easily multiplied. 

Another class of symbols has to be referred to certain 
peculiar f€>atures of the land to which the coins belonged i.e. 
a certain Hill, River or Lake. The so-called Chaitya is nothing 
but the IJill Symbol and the system of representation of a Hill 
by a number of semi-circles, or circular balls, arranged in rows 

1 Ibid. 

2 Cunningham, Sir A. — Coins of Ancient India, pj). 56-68 
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above one another and tapering to a point is also found 
outside India, for example, in Crete.^ We are indebted to 
Dr. Bhandarkar for this identification. Naturally the treatment 
varied in the case of the different tribes or states. Each had a 
variety of this symbol which had an intimate connection with the 
locality which could consequently be easily identified. It may 
be that the Hill that appeared in the coins was perhaps the chief 
characteristic of the locality, or specially connected with the 
national life of the people concerned. The A^vakas had two 
Hill symbols in their coins, represented in two different ways, 
and therefore may be supposed to stand for two Hills which were 
situated in their territory, or recognised as sacred by them. 
One Hill has been characterised as a pile of Balls — 10 Balls 
arranged in four rows, one row above the other, the number of 
balls diminishing by one. The other Hill symbol is of three 
semi- circles, one above the other two, the whole surmounted by 
a crescent. The various forms that this symbol took may be 
seen in the Ghoroghat coins,* A curved line is also found on 
many coins. But it is difficult to identify it correctly in all 
cases. The zigzag line may stand for a river or a snake, and 
sometimes it may serve merely an ornamental purpose. Identi- 
fication is possible, specially when it occurs with a Hill Symbol. 
In that case, the Hill and the River are the special local features. 
The zigzag line in the Asvaka coins surely stands for a river, 
but it is evident that the Audumbaras and the Kunindas used 
this device merely for ornamental purposes. In the majority of 
the cases, the symbol stands for a river on which perhaps the 
capital stx)od, or which was deemed sacred by the people, or 
happened to be the most important means of communication. 
In some of the coins, the river is represented by two curved 
lines with fish between. 

Another class of symbols refers to the majesty of the State. 
The chief example is the Three-Umbrellas * symbol in which 
the throe Umbrellas are bound together in the middle. The 
Umbrella (chhatra) is always an insignia of royalty and signified 
the majesty of the state. Another symbol which is generally 
identifi^ with the Sun is really the Chakra (discus),^ and stands 
to signify the authority of the state. The national Standards 
also figure in the coins. The Audumbaras appear to be very 
fond of their tribal insignia and three different varieties are 
employed by them. In their Vi6vamitra type coins, occurs 
their national standard-a trident battle-axe i.e. a TriSula and 
Axe combined. In the Elephant : Temple type there are two 


1 Cotterill — ^Ancient Greece (Earth Goddess and Lions from Crete), 

p. 60. 

2 The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Dec., 1919,. 
pi. Ill, Nos. 3-3c. 

8 Ibid., Nos. Me. 


4 Ibid,, No. 2. 
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pillars on the two sides of the temple, the left one has a Swastika 
on it, and the right one is surmounted by what appears to be 
a wheel with ‘ pendant garlands The association of these two 
symbols with a temple, stamp them with a religious character, 
and they were perhaps looked upon as objects of veneration. 
The Yaudlieyas had also their national standard figuring in their 
Bull : Elephant type coins. 

Hinduism declares ‘ the ultimate truth to be unknowable 
and undefiiiable ’ and ondeavoiirs to approach reality by the 
use of ‘ suggestive type or symbol Consequently Hinduism 
makes much use of symbolism. The most numerous section of 
coin-symbols has some kind of religious significance. The 
symbols stand for (I) national deities or patron saints, (II) 
their vehicles (Vahanas) — birds or animals, (III) their special 
weapons, or (TV) objects or trees specially sacred to them. 
The Vahanas are the symbols of the presence and power of 
the Gods e.g. Haiiisa or goose of Brahma, Makara of Varuna, 
Garuda of Vishnu, the peacock of Karttikeya, the deer of 
Vayu, the elephant Airavata of Indra, the buffalo and the 
clogs of Yama, the Monkey of Hanum«an and the Bull of 
Siva. The Trisfila is sacred to 8iva, the emblem of his authority, 
and the crescent on his head stands for his sovereign power, 
the chakra, gadd (club) and the conch-shell are sacred to Vishnu, 
and Vajra or Thunderbolt to Indra and so on. The Tulasi tree 
is sacred to Vishnu, Bael and Dhutura flower to Siva and lotus 
to Lakshmi and Saraswati.^ 

The animals i:>lay a very important part in the Vedio 
Mythology and religious ideas. The horse draws the cars of the 
Gods in the Bigveda and is regarded as an object of worship. 
The cow assuredly occupies a prominent position in Vedic 
Mythology and is regarded as sacred in the Rigveda and is referred 
to as aghnyd ‘ not to be slain ’. The goat draws the car of 
Pushan, the ass of the Asvins, and the other animals referred to, 
are the dogs of Yama and the monkey Vrishakapi, the favourite 
of Indra. Prajapati assumed the form of a boar in the Yajurveda 
and the tortoise came to have a semi-divine position in later 
Vedas. Ahi, the serpant is the form taken by the demon-Vitra — 
the enemy of Indra. Snake therefore stands for evil power. 
Inanimate objects were also deified and treated as deities in the 
Vedas ’. Mountains along with rivers and plants are frequently 
invoked as gods. Large trees- Vanaspati or lords of the forest 
are also addressed as gods, the sacrificial implements, the most 
important of which is the sacrificial post, the weapons like bow, 
quiver, arrows etc. are deified.® The wheel or chakra represents 
the Sun and is the weapon of one of the solar Gods- Vishnu. 


1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 141 (Symbolism). 

2 Ibid.f pp. 42 and 43. 

« Ibid., (Vedic Religion), p. 609. 
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Plant forms are portrayed in the seals from Mahenjodaro 
and Harappa, and two of them the Pi pal and Babul tree have 
been identified.^ The tree cult was very common in ancient 
India. ‘ The sacred tree signified universally in primitive ages 
the presence of the dfMty Differtmt gods came to be associated 
with different trees. Each Buddha had his own tree ; Gautama 
attained enlightenment under the Pipal tree which is sacred to 
him. That the tree symbols in ancient Indian coins had a 
religious significance is attested to by the railing which is always 
put around, and marks it off as a holy ground, and the tree as an 
object of special regard. The identification of trees represented 
in Indian coins is no doubt difficult but it is sure that they were 
connected with the religious belief of tlie people concerned. It 
is to be marked that the i)ractico of putting in railings around 
a sacred object was common in India e.g. the stupas, sacred 
places and trees are always enclosed in architecture and sculpture. 

Certain objects are looked upon as specially auspicious in 
character and tliey find a place in the coins. These are generally 
linear and whatever might be the origin, th(\y became so 
intimately coimccted with the national life that these symbols 
are found in works of architecture and sculpture as well as in 
coins ; and wore used at the time of religious festivals and on 
such happy occasions as marriage, birth of a son and so on. 
The symbols like Swastika, Nandipada and others are very 
common on coins, in works of sculpture etc. from high antiquity. 
The circle, the square, the triangle, the dot or dots arranged in 
various ways, and tlu* geometrical patterns had surely, certain 
significance ; and for their interpretation, we have to take the 
help of the esoteric side of religion, e.g. a point or dot is the 
geometric syml)olism of (4od, the Absolute and Unknowable ; 
the equilateral triangle is ‘ the symbol of God manifiisted in the 
cosmos ’ ; the spiral is ‘ the geometric symbol of evolutionary 
force ' and similar interpretations may be found in the case of 
many such geometrical or linear symbols. (Havell’s — The 
Ideals of Indian Art). 

Of the linear symbols, the Swastika is the best known and 
is even now recognised as an auspicious sign. We find it in the 
seals discovered in the prehistoric sites of the Indus Valley civiliz- 
ation ’.2 It is found in Uvse in many parts of the ancient world 
e.g. in Crete, Troy, Susa etc. but not in Babylon or Egypt. It 
is undoubtedly a solar symbol ; and of the various theories that 
have been propounded to explain its origin, the interpretation of 
Mr. Havell seems to be the most convincing. The Swastika 
represents the movement of the sun round the earth ; and the 
earth owes its fertility to its beneficient powers. Man ultimately 

1 The Indian Historical Quarterly^ March, 1932, 

Mohenjo-daro and Indus Valley Civilization, pp. 133, 140. 

* Ibid., p. 130. 
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derives his happiness and prosperity to the visible daily passage 
of the sun through the heavens. The arms of the Swastika are 
sometimes represented curved, but the ordinary and perhaps the 
later practice, was to have straight lines as arms, going round 
from left to right ; and this direction was in use in later times. 
The opposite form from right to left, was looked upon as inauspi- 
cious. But at Mahenjodaro, no such feeling seems to have 
existed. This solar emblem of high antiquity proves the 
tenaciousness of liuman belief : and it was in common us(^ in 
architecture (in town planning), in sculpture, in coinage and in 
religious festivities. In short it entwines itself with the spiritual 
and artistic life of the people. Lastly we have a number of 
symbols which were accepted as Ahkas or Lakshanas by the 
states, tribes or individuals, for no particular reason, except pure 
fan(*y. These had no special significance but were taken 
haphazard as heraldic devices. It is however very diflicult to 
determine whotlier some of tlumi had totemistic origin. Such 
symbols might be {a) trees, animals or any other objects or (h) 
astronomical symbols like the Sun, the Moon, the (descent 
or the five-j)ointed Star. Sun-worship was prevalent from very 
early times. In the Vedas, Surya is worshipped under many 
names and forms, and the most sacred verse of the GayatrT is an 
invocation to the Sun-God. The thrc'o aspects of the sun are 
the rising, culminating and setting ; and this triple aspect is 
r(‘presenttMl by the epithet tripdd, three -footed and trhlkrama 
or three-stepping. The last title came to be approi)riated to 
Vishnu — ■ the sun as the all-pervader who in three stridc\s 
traverses the three worlds — (*arth, heaven and hell In the 
coins, the sun is rcpresenteKl with spreading raj^s — tlie rising 
sun ; and is a peculiarly auspicious object, the giver of all pros- 
})erity and life. The radiate sun and other solar emblems 
occur in the earliest coinage and also in those of the IMalavas, 
In one case the rays of the solar emblem are bent. 

The moon as a cresi^ent figures in the coins of the Maharaja 
Jana pad a and the Yaudheyas and also in the punch -marked 
coins. Though there was no worship of the moon in India, 
yet she is recognised as an object of adoration. In the Vedas, 
Soma is identified with the moon ; and its waning is said to bj 
due to the drinking up of the nectar {am/jrita) by the gods, Siva 
is Chandrasekhara ‘ with the moon in his crest ancl the Lunar 
Dynasty claimed descent from the moon. So we can expect 
the symbol of the crescent in the coins of the Saivas or members 
of the Lunar Dynasty. 

The stars and constellations are recogriiswl by the Hindus 
either as beneficient or malevolent. The anthropomorphic 
representation of the Nakshatra or constellation Phalguni is 

1 Eticyclopasdia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 83 — Sun, Moon 
and Stars (Hindu). 
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found in the coins of Phalgunimitra of Panchala and the 
stars figure in the coins with five tapering lines representing the 
rays. 

The number of symbols met with in the tribal coins is more 
than forty. The animals that figure as such are the Bull, 
Elephant, Lion and Snake. A Bull occupies the rev, of some of 
the Rajanya, Naga and Malava coins. The Malava Bull is 
generally recumbent, while in the case of the Rajanyas and the 
Nagas, it is humped. The position is so prominent in these 
cases that the Bull may be accepted as a Type on the rev. of 
these coins. 

The Elephant is found on the rev. of the Malava coins and 
the Lion also occurs in the same position among the Malavas and 
Rajanyas. The five-hooded snake has been identified in the 
coins of the Uddehikas. The peacock of the fan tail variety, is 
common among the Malavas. The Bird on the obv. of the 
‘ Warrior ’ type coins of the Yaudheyas has been identified as a 
cock, and it really appears to be a peacock — the Vehicle or 
Vahana of their national god Karttikeya. 

The Trc^-in-Railing was a very common symb;;l and is 
found not only in the punch-marked coins but also in the die- 
struck coins of the Kunindas, Aiidumbaras, Yaudheyas, Malavas 
and others. The Kuninda tree seems to be a pine tree and 
the representation is conventional — the branches are arranged 
in three or four rows, and sometimes the loaves are represented by 
lines looking downwards. The tree in Auduiiibara coin is 
surely of the Uduihbara variety, though they are differently 
represented in the two types — the Visvamitra and the Elephant : 
Temple Types. 

In the Sibi coin, it rises from a circle while the Uddehikas 
had the Tree-in-Railing in the horizontal position. The same 
symbol occurs in one class of the Rajanya coins and is rather 
common among the Malavas. Tho Yaudheyas had the Tree-in- 
Railing conventionally represented in the Brahmariyadeva 
group and it may be a deodar. 

The flower under the head of the Bull in the Bull : Elephant 
Type coins of tho Auduiiibaras has been identified as a lotus 
flower ; it however appears to be a chakra or discus and is perhaps 
a countermark. But among the Malavas, the lotus flower is 
sometimes open and is conventionally represented on occasions. 
It is in some of the Malava coins that pinnate palm leaf appears 
side by side with the legend. A symbol which is very common 
in ancient Indian coins is the so-called Chaitya which has been 
correctly identified by Prof. Bhandarkar to be a Hill Symbol 
and is represented by a number of balls or crescents arranged 
in rows above one another and tapering to a point. Naturally 
the treatment varied in the case of the different tribes. Each 
had a variety of this symbol which had an intimate connection 
with the locality and made identification possible. The Hill 
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that appeared in the coin was perhaps the chief characteristic 
of the locality or intimately connected with the national life of 
the tribe or people. The Asvakas had two Hill symbols in their 
coins, represented in two different ways and therefore these 
may be supposed to stand for two Hills which were situated in 
their territory or recognised as sacred by them. One Hill has 
been characterised as a pile of Balls — 10 balls arranged in 4 
rows, one row above the other, the number of balls diminishing 
by one. The other Hill symbol is of three semi-circles, one over 
the other two, the whole surmounted by a crescent. In the 
Kuluta coin the Hill symbol is composecl of ten semicircles or 
arches surmounted by an elaborate Nandipada ; the treatment 
is rather out of the ordinary. The Kunindas had a six-arched 
Hill Symbol with an umbrella above, the uppermost arch is 
rather elongated. The Yaudheyas had a similar representation 
of the Hill in their coins. The Sibi Hill is surmounted by a 
Nandipada and the IMalavas had a Hill of three arches (No. 11 — 
Smith) like the A^vakas. 

The zigzag line occurs in the coins of the Aivakas, the 
‘Audumbaras, Kunindas, Sibis, Malavas and the Yaudheyas. 
But there is a great difficulty in identifying this* symbol. It 
may stand for a river or a snake, and sometimes it m4y serve 
merely an ornamental purpose. The identification is however 
possible specially when it occurs with a Hill symbol. In that 
case the Hill and the River are the special local features. The 
zigzag line in the Aivaka coins surely, stands for a river and 
similar is the case with the Sibi coin. It is evident that the 
Audumbaras and the Kunindas used this device merely for 
ornamental purposes. The Malavas and the Yaudheyas had 
the zigzag line in their coins but it is doubtful whether it repre- 
sents a snake or a river, though Smith identifies some of them 
as snakes in the Malava coins. The wavy lines in the Aivaka 
coin (No. 9 Cunningham, PI. II) have been identified as vine 
branches by Prof. Rapson and the identification may be correct. 

A squatting male figure with knees raised is found as a 
symbol in a Malava coin (No. 104 — Smith). What it stands for 
cannot be determined. But it is sure that the female figure in 
the Kuninda coins (Stag Type) is that of a goddess or the patron 
deity of the tribe. The figure stands on the right of the stag, 
has the left hand on hip and the right hand holds up a lotus 
stalk with a full blown lotus. (Smith pi. XX, No. 11). In some 
of the specimens the full-blown lotus is also under the feet of 
the female figure (Cunningham, PI. V, figs. 1 and 2). She may 
therefore be Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity and the goddess 
is also found in the coins of AvantI, Ayodhya, Eran and Kau.4ambl 
associated with lotus. 

The principal weapons that figure as symbols are the 
Tri^iila, Chakra, and the Vajra. Tri.4rila is the special weapon of 
Siva and is foimd in Vimaka and Audumbara coins. The Vimaka 
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trident is of the ordinary shape but in the Atidiiihbara coin the 
trident is highly elaborate and is perhaps the figure of their 
standard. The chakra is the special weapon of Vishnu. It 
figures as a Type in the Vrishni coin and is used as a symbol 
by the Vimakas, and the Yaudheyas in their earlier coins. 
(Cunningham, PI. V’'!, fig. 5, obv.). The Vajra is the special 
weapon of Indra, an important member of the Hindu pantheon 
and in the Puranio period recognised as the king of the gods. 
Tt is found in tlie coins of the Maharaja Janapada. It has great 
similarity with the representation of the thunderbolt in the 
coins of Naliapana (Nos. 2-Pl, 244 etc. — Ra])son’s Catalogue of 
(bins of the Andhra llynasty etc.). 

Of the astronomical signs the radiate sun and other solar 
symbols occur in the coins of the Malav as. In one case the 
rays of tlu^ solar emblem are bent (No. (>4 — Smith) ; the crescent 
was adopted as a symbol by the Mahiiraja Janapada and the 
Yaudheyas. In the .fanapada coin, the crescent is placed over 
the head of the Bull and as the cres(*ent figures on the head of 
god Siva and the Bull is his Vehicle or VTihana, a strong, pre- 
sumption is raised, as [pointed out by Jayaswal, that they were 
tlie worshiy)pefs of Siva. The crescent also occurs in one class 
of Yaudheya coins (Smith — No. 11), ]). 1S2) associated vvdth a 
stag (or is it a Bull ?) ; on the other side, we have the represent- 
ation of Brahmanyadeva, a single- headed god, radiate, grasping 
a- spear. Karttikeya is reputed to be the sorj of Siva ; so on the 
rev. w(} have the crescent and Bull (?) the special insignia of the 
god Siv’^a. 

The conch-sliell is sacred to Vishnu and it is used as a 
symbol in the coins of the second (Dvi) section of the Yaudheyas. 
The SaiVkha or conch-shell is even now recognised as an auspicious 
object and is sounded at the time of marriages and other festi- 
vities, and also whem worshipping t\m gods. It also figures in 
the coins of (lautamlputra and Sri Yajria of the Andhra Dynasty 
(Rapson, p. 237). A similar auspicious object is a vase with 
leaves (amra-pallavas-maiigoe leaves) and was the special emblem 
of the 3rd section (Tri) of the Yaudhe.yas. This symbol is also 
found among the Kunindas in their Chatresvara Type coins where 
it figures above the Stag on the rev. It is used as a Type by the 
Malavas and is sometimes placed within a dotted circle or 
dotted border. 

On occasions the national standards of the tril)es figure in 
their coins. The Auduiiibaras appear to be very fond of their 
tribal insignia and 3 different varieties are employed by them. 
The symbol on the rev. of the Vi^wamitra Type coin to the left 
of the Uduihbara tree is a trident battle-axe — a Trisida and 
Axe combined. (Smith — Oxford History of India, p. 64 figs. 9 
and 10 — the two combined is the Auduihbara symbol). The 
same symbol is found on the rev. of a hemi-drachm of Zoiliis 
(Cunningham, PI. IV, fig, 3). On the rev. of the Auduxhbara 
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coin of the Elephant : Temple Type occur two pillars on the 
two sides of the temple, the left one has a Swastika on it and 
the right one is surmounted by what a])pears to be a wheel with 
‘ pendant garlands The wheel is taken to be a dharmachakra 
by Cunningham. The association of these two symbols with 
a temple stamps them wuth a religious character and these were 
perhaps looked upon as objects of veneration. The Yaiidheyas 
had also their national standard figuring iji their Bull : Elephant 
Type coins, — on the obv. ; the Bull standing right faces a curvtnl 
object rising from a railing. It may be the tribal standard of the 
Yaudheyas but the identificaiion of the scythe like object on tlu^ 
rev. which the elephant is passing by, is rather diflicult. It 
may be a stinidard with a hanging streamer but the device is 
very obscure. (Smith, IM. XXl, No. 13). 

Of the linear symbols the Sw^astika is the most w'dl-known 
and it appears in the coins of the Asvakas, Kuluta s, the Kunindas 
and the Yaudheyas. The ends of the Sw-astika. in the Asvaka 
and Kuluta coins are curved, while the Kunindas and the 
Yaudheya had the ordinary represcjitation. These all turn 
from left to right which was the general practice in histoi’ic 
times in India. I'he Nandi pada also seems to l)e very popular. 
It is found not only in the punch-marked (‘oins but a])])ears in 
its elaborate form in tlio coins of the Kulutas, Vrislinis, Kunindas, 
Auduiiibaras, the V^iudheyas and ]\lrdavas : and in its so-(*alled 
Taurine form among the Asvakas. The Mil lava symbol also 
called the ‘ I'jjain Symbol ' is found in the coins of the Malava 
region and natinally appears in the coins of the Mfdavas. It is 
also tbund in the coins ol the Yaudlu^vas, Uddehikas and others. 
Perhaps it is a solar symbol and was in i‘\tensive use in (wirly 
times. Two other symbols of doubtful origin may })e mentioned 
here. One is the Tr i angular- I k wled Symbol which appears in 
the coins of the Uddeliikas, tlu^ Yaudheyas and the Almoia 
branch of the Kunindas. It is identified wuth the ‘ handled 

cross’.^ But it st^ems to be the Yupa the sacrificial post, 

and the projecting lines on the two sides w(^re nKnint for fasten- 
ing the animals to be offered. The so-called ' Xiiga Symbol ’ 
of Prof. Bapsoii is found in tlie Kuluta. Kuninda and V'audheya 
coins. The ‘ two S’s w'ith a straight line between ' is tla^ usu d 
representation of this symbol ; the curvcHl lines are tak(m to 
be two hooded snakes but there is no explanation olf. rent for 
the straight line in the middle. The ideiitihcatioii therefore 
offers insuperable difficulties. In the Kuninda coin, this sign 
is found within the horns of the ‘ Stag ’ and on the rev. of the 
3rd section of the Yaudheyas and was perhaps used by them 


1 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 326 (Cross). 

2 Rapson, E. J. — Catalogue of Goins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., p 
CLXXVI. 
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as a mint-mark c>:> This Symbol of ‘ three points and three 

dots ’ (?) is found only on the rev. of the coins of the 2nd section 
of the Yaudheyas. While the second section has a ‘ vase with 
flowers ’ and this symbol, the Third Section has the conch-shell 
and the Naga Symbol on the rev. ; perhaps the Naga Symbol 
and ‘ the tl&ee points and three dots ’ Symbol were both of 
them the mint-marks of the two sections of the Yaudheya 
Tribe. 

The Types. 

The principal types in the tribal coins are the animals, 
birds, trees, weapons, human figures, the sun, the wheel, the 
vase, the king’s head (?), the figures of deities and patron saints, 
and the personification of warlike prowess. These types are 
generally found in the punch-marked coins and are evidently of 
an early age e.g. the Humped Bull Figures in coins Nos. 9 and 10 
(Smith’s catalogue, pp. 136-142), Elephant in Nos. 9, 12, 16 
etc., Tree in Nos. 18 and 19, the Sun in Nos. 18 and 19 and so on. 
The animals used as types in the tribal coins are the Humped 
BuU, the Elephant, the Lion, the Stag and the Camel (?). The 
Bull like the Elephant is a common emblem in Indian mythology 
and ‘is associated with deities worshipped by various sects’.^ 
The figure of the Bull is foimd either (a) with or (6) without 
hump, or (c) recumbent and is used as a type by the Audumbaras, 
Arjunayanas, Malavas, Vimakas, Uddohikas, Yaudheyas, Nagas, 
Maharaja and liajaiiya Janapadas. The Arjunayana Bull is a 
humped one and so ivS that of tho Audumbaras, Vimakas, 
Uddehikas, Yaudheyas, Rajanya and Maharaja Janapadas, 
while the Naga Bull is recumbent. The Malavas had all the 
three types — with or without hump and the recumbent. Tho 
Bull is thus the commonest of all the devices and this must bo 
due to tho special importance and sanctity attached to this 
animal. In the Vedic Age, the cow was the medium of exchange, 
it helped the Aryans in various ways, in the supply of their 
food and in the cultivation of their land. It was an animal 
sacred to ^iva and other deities. Naturally it was adopted 
as a badge by various tribes and figured in the coins as a symbol 
or a type from a very early time in this country. The elephant, 
either its whole body or only the forepart, figured as a t 5 rpe 
among the Arjunayanas, Audumbaras, Malavas, Vimakas, 
Vrishnis, Uddohikas, and the Yaudheyas. In the Arjunayana 
coin the Elephant faces front with head right, trunk raised ; 
only the head appears and this had great resemblance to the 
obv. t3rpe of the Indo-Parthian king Maues. Among the Vrishnis, 
the type is composed of Half-Elephant and Half- Lion — a peculiar 


1 Cambridge History of India ^ Vol. I, p. 5 -57. 
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emblem. In one variety of the Auduihbaras, only tho front 
half (viz. the head, trunk and the forelegs) appears as tho typo. 

The Lion as the king of Beasts, naturally figured in the coins 
and stood for power and might. But it is clear that Lion was 
confined to only one part of the country, the desert region, and 
the Lion-type was prevalent only among the Malavas and the 
Rajanyas. The Rajanya Lion stands facing a post and in tho 
Malava coin, the Lion stands left. Tho Lion however was not 
so popular as a type among the tribes as the Bull or Elephant. 
Another animal to servo as a type was the stag. The figure of 
the stag in the Kuninda coins is very clear, and the same typo 
occurs in the coins disco veered at Almora which perhaps btdong 
to a branch of the Kunindas. The stag is very indistinct in tlie 
Yaudheya coins, and among tho Malavas the typo has been 
identified as ‘ antelope standing 

Tho camel as a typo is very rare. It is perhaps found only 
among the Arjunayanas who dwelt in the borde^r of the Indian 
desert i.e. Bharatpur and Alwar Statf^s in Rajputana. 

Tho Vrishnis had a peculiar Type — a Ilalf-Elophant and 
Half-Lion — the forej^arts of the two animals are joined together 
and placed on a pillar which is surrounded by a •railing. The 
representation in Cunningham's book (pi. I\^, fig. 15) is very 
distinct — the trunk of the elephant hangs down while tho Lion 
is oj^en-mouthed and ready to spring. It is a strange way of 
associating two animals — the Lion and the Elephant in one 
Type. 

The Human Figure was also very popular as a Type. It is 
found among the Arjunayanas, Asvakas, Auduiiibaras, Mfilavas, 
Yaudheyas, tlie ^Maharaja and Rajanya Janapadas. In tho 
A^vaka coins, tho Human Figure is robed, with an upraised 
arm in an attitude of worship ; and in tho Audumbara coin, tho 
man stands to front with spear in right hand. Tho Malava 
figure is squatted to left, while the Arjunayana and Jtajanya 
coins have a standing Human Figure with right hand raised as 
in tho Northern Satrap coins. The Maharaja Janapada had 
also a standing figure to front as a Typo. The Yaudheyas, in 
their ‘ Warrior ’ Type coins had a Warrior standing, facing 
front and grasping spear in right hand with left hand on hip — 

' in the pose of a dignified trihhunga According to Jayaswal, 
it represents the type of their citizen soldier and is surely a 
fit and proy)er device for a tribe which was noted for its military 
prowess. The Warrior, therefore, stands emblematical for the 
martial quality of the great fighters — the Yaudheyas. 

The tree as a type or symbol is very common in the ancient 
coins of India. It is found in the punch-marked as well as die- 
struck coins. These are generally surrounded by railings and 
it is evident that they are not of the same species. In ancient 


1 J. HP. I., p. 150. 
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India and even at present, trees have sanctity attached to them 
and are specially sacred to certain deities, e.g. Tiilasi is sacred to 
Vishnu and its leaves are offered to this god at the time of 
worship, and similar is the case with the Bel tree which is sacred 
to god ^iva. It is not however always possible to identify the 
trees — which are used as Types and vSymbols on the coins. It 
is however sure that trees of various species were taken as 
emblems by the different peoples ; and on occasions, these were 
looked upon as sacred. The Auduiiibaras had a Tree as a Type 
on the rev^. of the V^isvamitra Type coins. It is a Tree in Railing 
and is assuredly an Uduhibara Tree. So the Udumbara Tree 
was the ‘ canting badge ’ of the Auduihbara tribe i.e. the device 
had a punning allusion to the name of the issuing tribe. This 
practice was also common in the West — the quince (melon) at 
Melos, the pomegranate (side) in Side and so onJ The Malavas 
and the Rajanya Janapada also used the Tree in Railing device 
in their coins, but the exact identity of these trees cannot be 
detcrrniiied. Tlie Tree in the Malava coin No. 109 (Smith's 
catalogue, pi. XXI, 8) is perhaps a pine tree and that in the 
Rajanya coin (Smith, PI. XXI, No. 12) may be a Vata tree. 
In some of tlie coins of the Malavas (Smith, PI. XX, Nos. 19 
and 20) a pinnate palm leaf serves as a Type. 

The only Bird that was used as a Type in the tribal coins 
was the fantail i)eacock. This device was adopted only by the 
Malavas. The identification of ‘ King’s-Head ’ Type on the 
rev. of some of the Malava coins is very doubtful ; it is most 
probably a ‘ fantail peacock ’ (jfi. XX, No. 21 — Smith’s catalogue). 

Weapons like Trisfila, Cliakra, Bow and Arrow etc. are u.sed 
as Types or Symbols. Trisula is the Type of the Sibi coins. 
It was identified as a ‘ cross ’ by (hinningham but the portion 
visil)le seems to be the upper part of a Trisfila. It also occurs 
as a Symbol in tlu^ Visvamitra Type and Elephant : Temple 
Tyjie coins of the Auduihbaras. The Type on the rev. of the 
Vrishni coin (Cunningham, PI. IV, fig. 15) was taken to be a 
Dharmachakra by Cunningham, but the correct identification 
is a Chakra or disc-us. It was an attribute of sovereignty e.g. 
Rajachakrahartti signifies the king as the Wielder of the Discus. 
Moreover Krishna who is given divine honour by tlie Hindus 
belonged to the Vrislini clan and had the discus as his special 
weapon. So Jayaswal’s identificaiton of the Avlieel-liko object 
seems to be correct, and this is evident from ‘ the cutting edges 
and the projecting points on the rim The Wheel as a Type 
occurs in the coins of the Nagas and the Kulfitas — the device in 
the Naga coin has eight spokes, and in the Kuluta coin ten spokes 
within a circle of dots. It is not clear why this device was 
adopted by them, and its significance in the present state of our 
knowledge eludes our grasp. Another device was the vase 


Macdonald, G. — Evolution of Coinage, p. 76. 
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which figures as a Type in the Malava coins and as a Symbol in 
the Kuniiida coins (Cunningham, pi. V, figs. 4 and 5 — above the 
Stag). Smith identifies it with an Indian lota. A vase filltMl 
with water is even now looked upon as an auspicious object and 
is used in ceremonial occasions. So this device is to be classed 
with Svastika, Nandipada etc. which are associated with a 
special auspicious occasion. 

Lastly we come to another class of Types, viz. figures of 
gods, their temples and the patron saints. Those have a religious 
significance, and evidently the coins were given tliese Types in 
honour of the national god or the patron saint. The Aiidiuhbaras 
put on some of their coins, the figure of Visvamitra tlie Rishi 
who was evidently their patron saint. The Rishi stands, facing, 
with right hand raised and left on hip. He wears matted locks, 
tied in a knot over the head, is scantily clothed perliaps in a 
piece of skin and has the sacred thread on the shoulder under the 
right hand (Cunningham, pi. IV, fig. 1). It is not possible to 
recognise what he has in his right hand but tlie pose is one of 
conferring blessings. The Vaudheyas as a military people 
adopted the figure of Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya, the War- 
god as a Type on one class of their coins. Karttikeya is the 
cornmandor-in -chief of the gods in Hindu pantlieon and his 
repn^sentation on the coins of the Yaudln^yas whose name is 
derived from Yuddha or war is perfectly natural and a fit badge 
for this tribe. Mr. Jayaswal is therefore correct in taking it to 
bo the figure of a god, and on the face of it Smith's identification 
Brahmanyadeva as a Yaudheya king is untenable. The god is 
represented with six heads on some coins and with only one in 
others. But the represtmtation is very rude, the six heads are 
firranged in two rows, one above the other ; and the god holds 
spear on the right hand. One of the figures ((Xmningliam, 
pi. VI, fig. 12 — obv.) has a small bird on its shoulder. Perhaps 
it is a peacock, the Valiaiia or vehicle of this god. The rev. 
figure of the same coin is undoubtedly a female with six heads — 
Is it the wife of Karttikeya or some other goddess '{ In the 
single-headed Type (Smith’s catalogue — Nos. l<Sr/> and 186, 
p. 182), the coins are specifically referred to as Brahmanifa- 
devaat/a drama i.e. the coin dedicat(Hl to Brahmanyadeva whose 
other names are Karttikeya, Sadanana and Kumara — ‘ the 
presiding deity of Heroism and War ’, or as put by Mr. Jayaswal 
‘ the figure is their La Liberte ’. The Kulutas in their Chatresyara 
Type had the figure of their national god on their coins — Siva 
standing facing with trident battle-axe in right hand and leopard 
skin hanging from left arm. The vehicle of Siva is the bull 
Nandi and it figures in the coins of the Kushanas (cf. Rapson — 
I.C., pi. IJ, No. 12). Siva and his Bull were adopted as Types 
by other States also e.g. Pushkalavati. Another Type which 
deserves our particular notice is the representation of a building 
on some of the Auduiiibara coins. It is a pointed-roofed building 
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of two or three stories with pillars. Jayaswal wants to identify 
it with 'their Motehall or some other public builchng The 
conical shape of the upper part of the building, the mkha-ra and 
its disproportionate height tempt us to identify it with a temple 
in the Indo-Aryan style. It was perhaps the temple of their 
national god and as such must have been deemed a sacred place 
of worship. Hero the people perhaps repaired for their national 
festivals, worshipped their god and prayed to him in times of 
national calamity, or offered thanks on the occasions of military 
victories. It must have been intimately associated with their 
national life, before its representation found a place on their 
coins. 


Thk Provenance and Description of Coins. 

I. Arjundyanas, The. As a people they do not appear in 
Panini, Patahjali or the Mahabharata.^ A reference is found 
for the first time in the Ganapatha on Panini (IV, 1, 112),^ and 
in the Allahabad Inscription of Samiidragupta (c. 3S0 a.d.), 
they ‘ appear among the peoples on the frontiers of the Gupta 
Empire Tlie Arjunayanas as a political community are 
supposed to have come into existence ‘ about the Suhga 
times (20() b.c.) and the name is derived from Arjunayana 
the founder, ' one of the family of Arjuna They issued coins 
as early as the first cent, b.c.® but these are ' extremely rare 
They were then settled in Rajputana, perhaps in the ‘ region 
lying west of Agra and Mathura, equivalent, roughly speaking, 
to the Bharathpnr and Alwar states (J.R. A.S. 1897, p. 886).’^ 
These coins, all in copper, bear the legends — ' Arjundyayidna \ 
' coin of the Arjunayanas ’ or ' Arjunayanana jaya \ ' Victory of 
the Arjunayanas in Brahmi script.® The Arjunayana coins 
are closely related in style to the coins of the Northern Satraps, 
the Yaudheyas, the Audumbaras, the Rajanyas and others.^® 
Chiimingham hazards the suggestion that Ajudhan ‘ on the 
bank of the old Satlej river, may still preserve some trace of their 
name 

Type No. 1. The Standing Figure and the Humped BulP* 
Type (c. 100 B.c.). AE 

Obv. : Humped Bull standing to 1. 


1 J. HP. I., p. 154. 2 Jbid., footnote 1. 

8 CHI., 1., p. 528. 

4 J. HP. I., p. 154 ; Prof. Rapson, however, places them in 4th cent, 
n.c. (CHI., 1., p. 528). 

6 J. HP. I., p. 132. « CHI., 1, p. 528 (Rapson). 

7 S. CCIM., p. 160 (Vol. II). 8 Jbid. 

9 J, HP. I., p. 154 ; S. CCIM., p. 166 ; C. CAL, p. 89, PI. VIII, 
20 ; R. IC., Sec. 42, PI. Ill, 20 ; JRAS. (1900) p. 106 (Rapson). 

10 S. CCIM., p. 160 ; J. HP. I., p. 160. 
n C. CAI., p. 90. 12 R. IC., PI. Ill, 20. 
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Kcv. : Standing Figure with r. hand raised as in the 
Northern Satrap coins ; the legend in Br. in the margin- 
yandna, and a symbol on I. perhaps a Hag or a spear. ^ 

Type No. 2. The Elephant and the Bull Type.^ AE 
Var. a. Obv. : A Tree in railing to r. ; on the 1. an Elephant 
facing f. with head r. and trunk raised. The head of the elephant 
has resemblance to that on the obv. of a coin of the Indo- 
Parthian king Maues.^ 

Rev. : A ‘ curved object ’ rising from a railing ; and the 
Br. legend on the margin — ^ Arjunayanana jay a, (Arjunayana- 
nam jayah), ‘ Victory to the Arjunayanas ’. The ‘ curved 
object ’ seems to have some resemblance to the flagstaff with 
2 symbols dangling from it in a coin of Dhanadeva.'^ There is 
an indistinct figure in front of it ^ which had not been marked 
by Smith. Perhaps it is a Bull as in Type No. 1, though to r. 
The rev, side of this coin (Smith, PI. XX, 10) has a great 
resemblance to the Yaudhcya coin,® where a Bull standing r. 
faces a ‘ curved object ’ with a railing. Cunningham takes it 
to be a ^ pillar with pendant garland and on this analogy the 
indistinct figure on the Arjunayana coin may be a#Bull. 

Var. b. Camel (?) aiid the Bull Type. AE. 

Obv. : A camel (?) to r. facing Tree within railing. 

Rev. : Humped^ Bull to r. facing sacrificial post, within 
railing ; Br. legend Arjuruiyandna jaya, (Victory to the Arjuna- 
yanas). It has a striking resemblance to the Yaudheya coins. 
Its rev. type is the same as that of the Yaudheya coin in C. OAI., 
PI. VI, 3 ; and ‘ it is struck in the same manner — slightly incaise 
— JBAS., 1900, p. 107. 

II. Asvakas, The. — The coins with the legend Vatasvaka 
were found in the neighbourhood of Taxila and ( ■unningham 
includes them among the Taxilian coins. The inscrif)tion is in 
Brahml characters and the coins are of the single-die variety. 
Prof. Rapson is of opinion that the date of these coins ‘ is pro- 
bably at least as early as 200 b.c.’ ® but they may be actually 
of an earlier date. Buhler explained the legend — Valsvaka, 

‘ as a tribal name, equivalent to Sanskrit VatdAvakdli, meaning 
the Asvaka tribe of the Vata or fig-tree clan The meaning 
however seems to be far-fetched. The Asv'akas hav^e l)een 
correctly identified with the Assakenoi mentioned by Arrian, 
and they dwelt in the Swat valley. They ' were the first Indian 
people to receive the brunt of the invasion ’ of Alexander 
the Great. The fighting was of exceptional ferocity and their 

1 Cr. tho Yaudhuya eoia wit.h goidior st-andiiig hi)liliiig sjM-ar in riglit 
hand on the rev. ; R. lU., i’l. Ill, 14 ; S. CC'IM., VI. XXI, 18. 19 and 20. 

2 S. COIM., p. 166, VI. XX, 10. 2 Ihid., p. 40. PI. Vlll. 4. 

t C. (141., p. 92., PI. IX, 9 rev. & S. CCdM., PI. XX, 10 ohv. 

« Ibid., p. 180, PI. XXI, 13 ohv. 7 C. (JAl., PI. 11. 

« R. 1C., p. 14. » S. CCIM.. p. 147. 

JO CHI., p. 352. 
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chief town Massaga fell into the hands of the invader after a 
stout resistance. We have, however, no reference either in the 
writings of the Greeks or in Sanskrit literature of the Vata 
(fig-tree) clan of the Asvakas. The word Vata also means a 
cowry shell, and we know that cowries were, and even at present 
are, used as mediums of exchange. So it might mean a ‘ coin ’ 
and this will give a better meaning to the legend Vatasvaka , — 
(Asvakanam Vatah=Vatasvakah, acc. to Panini — II, 2. 31), 
‘ the coin of the Asvakas These coins as pointed out by Prof. 
Hapson are ‘ connected by identity of type with some of the 
singlo-die coins found in the neighbourhood of Taxila (Cf. 
C. ( AI., PI. II, figs. 9, 11 and 14). The symbols are the same 
but there is no legend ; obviously these coins belong to the 
same tribe, and are of an earlier date. Two of these symbols 
are very prominent in coins Nos. 9 and 11 ; and I am disposed 
to classify them as varieties of the Asvaka coins. A tentative 
classification of the coins of the Asvaka tribe may be effected 
by dividing them into two Types of two varieties each. 

Type No. 1. Var. a.^ AE. 

There are#.two symbols : (a) the so-called pile of ‘ bales ’ ^ 
or ‘ balls ’ ^ and above, (b) the so-called Chaitya, (both are 
perhaps the different varieties of the Hill Symbol) ; to r. a robed 
human figure with an upraised arm in an attitude of worship 
with a nandipada below ; to 1. the Br. legend — Vatasvaka in 
characters of 3rd cent. n.o. Var. b.® These coins have only 
the two common Hill Symbols and the figure of the man is 
standing between with an upraised hand ; there is no legend, 
nor the nandipada. 

Type No. 2. Var. a.® AE. 

The two prominent Hill Symbols, a Svastika above, and a 
zigzag line (river ?) bslow. Var. b.^ This variety has the 
three symbols (the two Hill Symbols and the river Symbol) 
common with Var. a. but two peculiar symbols are introduced 
below them. V. Smith only notes that these symbols are 
‘ made of curved lines ’ ^ and Prof. Rapson takes them to bo 
‘ wavy lines and uncertain designs ’ and suggests ‘ vine branches 
(?)’.* 

III. Audumbaras, The. — The name Audumbara, the 
Odomboerce of Ptolemy is derived from the Uduiiibara fig-tree 
(Ficus glomerata).^^ They are unknown to the early Paninian 
literature but are mentioned in the Rajanya group in the 
Ganapatha ; and are also referred to in connection with the 

I R. IC., p. 14. 2 C. CAl., PI. II, fig. 17. 

a Ibid., p. 61. 4 s. CCIM., p. 156, footnote 1. 

5 C. CAI., PI. II, fig. 14. 0 Ibid., fig. 11. 

7 Ibid., fig. 9. 8 s. CCIM., p. 166 (No. 4). 

0 R. IC., PI. 1., 11 ; C. ASR., XIV, PI. X, (No. 10). 

' 10 D. GDAMT., p. 13. H C. CAT., p. 66. 
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Punjab republics in the Sabha-Parvan of the Maha-Bharata.^ 
Varaha Mihira places them in the company of the Kapisthalas, 
‘ while the Vishnu Puraiia couples them with the Traigarttas 
and the Kulindas Tn the Brihat Samhita, Udumbara is 
the name of ‘ the district of Nurpur (or rather Guriidaspiir) * 
The Audumbara coins are ‘ extremely rare ' and are found in 
the Kahgra and Hoshyilrpur Districts of the Punjab.* Perhaps 
they dwelt in the country between Kahgra and Ambala ^ ; 
and as Pliny locates them in Cutch, so it is evident that one 
branch of the people must have migrated to that region and 
their descendants are found there an<l form ‘ the modern commu- 
nity of Gujrati Bralimins of the Audumbara caste 

The Audumbara coins resemble those of the Arjunayanas 
and ^ other classes of ancient coins’,^ and were struck ‘in the 
name of the community and the king These coins pro- 
bably date from the first century b.c. and have legends in Kh. 
and Br. Jayaswal is of o})inion that ‘ the Kharoshthi script 
indicates that about 100 B.c. they came under the influence of 
the Satraps like their neighbours of the Punjab, and were finally 
absorbed There is a great similarit^^ in stylg between the 
Auduihbara coins and ' the hemidrachms of Greek prince 
Apollodotus and are found together with them Prof. 
Kapson also points out that ‘ a similarity in style is observable ' 
between ‘ Visvamitra Type ’ and one of Azilises.^^ 

Type No. 1. The Type.'**^ AR. 

Ohv, : The standing figure of Visvamitra, the Risbi with r. 
hand raised and the 1. resting on the waist ; the Kh. legend — 
Mahadevasa ratio Dfumiqhoshasa> Odumbarisa — across field, — 
ViSpamitra, ' Of His Exalted Majesty ’ Dharaghosha of the 
Auduihbaras or of Dharaghosha, the worshipper of Mahadeva, 
i.e. Mahadeva, of the Audumbaras. f Jayaswal takes ‘ Mahadeva ’ 
(or ]\Iahadeva ?) to mean ‘ His Exalted Majesty ' but it appears 
that the word refers to their national god. Visvamitra was their 
patron saint. 

Rev. : The same legend in Br. ; the Uduihbara (fig tree) 
on the r. within a railing, and the trident battle-axe on 1. The 
tree was tlie lakshana and the trident, ‘ the figure of their 
standard 

Type No. 2. The Elephant and the Temple Type, AE. 


1 J. HP. I., p. 160. 

3 D. GDAMl., p. 13. 
s J. HP. I., p. 160. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 161. 

» Ihid, 
n Ihid. 

12 G. CAI., p. 67, PI. IV, fig. 1 ; 


2 C. CAI., p. 66. 
i S. CCIM., p. 160. 

6 Ihid., p. 161. 

« .1. HP. 1., p. 161. 

10 K. IC., p. 11. 

other Hpeeirneiis see K. IC., PI. Ill, 


8 ; and CHI., p. 539. PI. V, 14. 

13 J. HP. I., p. 161. 

1* Ibid., and pp. 42 and 43 — Lakshana is the ‘ lanchhana ’ or heraldic 
crest. It is usually ‘ the figure of an animal or river, town or the like.’ 
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Var. a.' Obv, : Elephant walking before the Udumbara 
tree surrounded by a railing and a zigzag line (snake or river ?) 
beneath ; the Kh. legend incomplete — Odumbara, . . , placed under 
the wavy line. 

Rev, : A pointed-roofed building of two or three stories, 
with pillars ; a pillar with Svastika on it to 1., and a shaft sur- 
mounted by a wheel (the so-called Dharma-chakra of Cunningham) 
with ‘ pendant garlands The building may be the temj)le, 
‘their mote-hall (?) or some other public building and the 
‘ shaft with the wheel ’ the figure of their standard. 

Var. b.® Obv. : There are two points of difference with the 
first variety — the position of the Kh. legend and the figure of 
the Elephant. In this variety, the legend is found on the r. 
of the Elephant and not under the zigzag line ; and while in 
Var. a., the whole body of the Elephant is found, in this Var. b., 
the head, trunk and the forelegs are only seen. It is evident 
that the entire body must have been absent in the die, as the 
IGi. legend Odumbarisa is ‘ found to the right of the Elephant’s 
forepart ’. 

Rev. : The temple is a three-storied one and slightly 
different from the first variety. There is a trident [trisida) 
with banners to r. and the Br. legend on top. These coins 
have legends both in Br. and Kh. and the complete legends as 
restored by Sir. Rakhaldas Banerjee are — ^ 

Obv. : Kh.-Mahadevasa Rana Bharagliosasa Oduiiibarisa. 

Rev. : Br. — jMahadevasa Rafia Dharaghosasa Odurhbarisa. 

In the coins of two other kings Rudraddsa and Sivaddsa, 
their names spelt as Riidradasa and Sivadasa are introduced 
without any other change in the legends. The Br. and Kh. 
letters ‘ belong to the first century «.c. and one peculiarity is 
that the long vowels a, u, ai and an are avoided both in Br. 
and Kh 

Type No. 3. — The Elephant and the Bull T^’pe.^ AR. 

Obv. : Elephant with upraised trunk moving to 1.,® 
towards trident battle-axe ; Br. legend. 

Rev. : Humped Bull to r., flower (lotus flower ?) under 
head ; Kh. legend. The legends are — 

Obv. : Br. — bh (a) gavatomahadevasarajarajasa. 

Rev . : Kh . — bhug u vusamahadevusaraj araiia . 

The legend on these coins had been interpreted to refer to 
a king named Mahadeva. But this camiot be taken to be certain. 


1 C. CAI., p. 68, PI. IV, fig. 2. 

2 J. HP. I., p. 161. 

» J.A.S.B, 1914; (Numis. Sup., No. XXIII, 247-250). 
< Ibid., p. 249. 

6 C. CAI.. p. 68, PI. IV., figs. 6 and 6. 

9 Ibid., PI. IV, fig. 6. 

7 JRAS., 1900 (A, V. Bergny), p. 411. 
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The word bhagavafa is generally applicable to gods,^ and the 
title ‘ rajarilja ’ , * the king of kings ’ is more applicable to a god 
than to the king of a small principality. Moreover ‘ Mahadevasa ’ 
in the coins of Dharaghosha might refer to the national god, of 
whom Dharaghosha was the worshipper. So I would rather 
take this legend as applicable to god Mahadeva and the coin 
seems to be dedicated to him like the Chatrejlvara Type ^ of 
Kuninda coins. The legend therefore may be interpreted as 
follows — ‘ In the name of the Almighty Mahadeva, the king of 
kings 

Type No. 4. Elei^Jiant and Man Type, AE. 

Var. a.^ Obv, : Elephant with upraised truiik moving to 
1., with^ or without® a man on its back; the legend either 
in Br. or Kh. 

Rev, : Man standing to f. with spear in r. hand with or 
without zig-zag line and the legend in Kli. 

(a) (C. CAI., PL IV, 7). 

Br.- . . hoajamitasa. 

Kli.-rana (or ho) ajamitrasa — * of king Ajarnitra 

(b) (C. CAI., FI. IV, 9). 

Bh. : r (.) mahini (.) ta. . . 

Kh. : . . hamahimitrasa — ‘ of king Mahirnitra L® 

Jayaswal interprets the word Kajna or ‘ Rajanya ’ — 
((Junningham) as meaning a president, the executive hearl, or an 
elected ruler of a tribe. 

Var. b.*^ Obv. : Male Figure to f., with spear in r. hand ; 
the zig-zag line (snake or river ?) to r. 

Rev,\ Figure on Elephant to I.; Kh. legend — Mahirajasa 
Dhara (?), — the reading is very uncertain. 

Type No. h. The Elephant and Three Symbols,^ AE. 

Obv. : Elephant to 1. ; Kh. legend. 

Rev. : The Three symbols — one is a Tree, the other — 
Nandipada but the third cannot be recognised ; the snake (zig- 
zag line) n^ferred to by Cunuinghatn seems to be a part of the? 
Nandipada Symbol ; the legend in Br. — the same legend is found 
on both the sides — 

Rev. : Br. — (ra) hob}ianumitra(sa). 

Obv, : Kh.-rafiabhana (or nu) initrasa, ‘ of King Bhanu- 
mitra L 

1 {a) Kuninda <^oLM 3 -Chati’esv’'ara d'ype — Jiftwjavnta ('h(itrr.hntra 

Mahdtmanah (S. CCIM., p. 170). 

(6) Yaudhoya coins-Brahniaiiyadiiva 'J’yp »' — Hluujdcaiah Svdmino 
Brahmanyadevaffya . (8. CCIM., p. 18J). 

2 r/iC.. pi'. Ill, 10. C. CAI., p. 00, PI. IV, 7-0. 

4 Ibid., PI. IV, fig. 0. Ibid., PI IV, figs. 7 and S. 

0 .IRAS., 1900, p. 414 (A. V. Borgny). 

7 20 .1- HP. I., pp. 42 and 160. 

8 C. CAT., p. 09, PI. IV, fig. 10. 


« Ibid., fig. 12. 
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Type No. 6. — The Sun and the Three Symbols} AE. 

Obv. : The Three Symbols as on the rev. of Type No. 5 ; 
Br. legend — Bhdnumiirasa, ‘ Of Bhanumitra \ 

Rev, : The rayed disc of the sun above a railing ; the figure 
of the sun refers to the name of the king Bhanu (the sun). 
This coin is assuredly a Pafichala coin and perhaps the Type 
No. 5 also should be assigned to that locality. 

Cunningham included the coins of Rudravarman, Ajamitra, 
Mahimitra, Bhanumitra, Virayasas and Vrishni among those of 
the Audumbaras. But Mr. R. D. Banorjee does not a(?cept this 
view on the ground that we have not the name ' Odumbara ’ 
coupled with these names, while in the case of Dharaghosha, 
l^ivadasa and Rudradasa ‘ wo invariably find that the name of 
the tribe is associated in the legend with that of the king. Con- 
sequently the attribution of coins which do not bear the name 
of the tribe to the Audumbaras, must be very doubtful 
But there is no reason that the same practice should be adhered 
to throughout the ages ; a change in the constitution of the 
Audumbaras might lead to the introduction of a new form of 
legends. So iong as great importance was attached to the 
tribal character of the constitution, the name of the tribe was 
coupled in the coins with the names of their rulers ; but if later 
on with a (change in the constitution and the augmentation of 
their authority, the rulers gave only their own names and 
omitted that of the tribe, there is nothing improbable in it. 
We cannot, therefore, accept Mr. Banerjeo’s statement in full. 
Some of the coins e.g., those of the Vrishnis, Maharaja Janapada, 
Virayasas, and perhaps of Bhanumitra had been wrongly 
attributed by Cunningham to the Auduriibaras. But the 
resemblance in style leads me to attribute the coins of Mahimitra 
and Ajamitra to the Audumbaras ; and it is almost certain that 
they were the rulers of this tribe, of which the national god was 
Mahadeva or Siva. It is also probable that the coins without 
the tribal name were of a later date than those of Dharaghosha, 
Rudradasa and Sivadasa who preceded them. 

IV. Kuluias, The. — They were ‘ the eastern neighbours of 
the Uduiiibaras ’ and lived in ‘ the Kulii valley of the Kangra 
district Their coins have been assigned by Prof. Rapson to 
the first or second century a.d. They usually used both Br. and 
Kh. in the coin legends, as they like the Uduihbaras and the 
Kunindas ‘ lived on the border between the regions in which the 
two ancient alphabets Brahmi and Kharoshthi prevailed 

They are mentioned in the Maha-Bharata, the Brihat 
Saihhita and other Sanskrit works, as well as in the inscriptions.^ 


1 Ibid,, fig. 13. 

2 JASB.. Vol. X, No. 6, 1914. (Numis. Supp., No. XXIII, p. 248). 

3 Prof. Rapson in CHI., 1., p. 529. ^ Ibid. 

3 JRAS., 1900 — Rapson, Not^s on Indian Coins and Seals III — 
The Kulytas, a people of Northern India. 
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Their country was visited by Hiouen Thsang and they are 
sometimes referred to as Mlecchas in the Sanskrit literature, and 
this j>erhaps means that they were foreigners. But it is evident 
from their coins tiiat they had by this time adopted Indian names. 
The ohv. type has great resemblance with Vrishni coins. (C. 
CAT., PI. IV, fig. 15). 

Tf/l^e — The Wheel Type. AE. 

ohv. : The Wheel surrounded by a circle of dots ; Br. 
legend — Rdjna Kolutmya Vlrayasasifa (coin) of King Virayasa, 
the Koluta.^ 

Rev. ; The Hill symbol (the so-called Chaitya) with the 
Na>ndip(ula above, SvastiJca on 1 . and another symbol ' Two S’s 
with a line between ’ on the r. — the Kh. legend gives only the 
word Rana. The Br. letters are of the 1st or 2n(l century a . d . 
and this conclusion is strengthened by the curtailment of tlu^ Kh. 
legend. As pointed out by Prof. Rapson in the bilateral coin 
legends ‘ the importance of the Kh. alphabet tends to diminish 
as time goes on In the earliest known coins of this class 
which are f)laced in the first century (in the silver coins 

of the Kunindas and the Audumbaras) the Kh. inscription is 
fidl. But in the Kuluta coin only the title Raiia in Kh. is 
found on the rev. This (dearly shows that Kh. had lost its 
importance and was being superseded b}^ Br. 

Kuitindas, The. — They arc the Kulindrine of Ptolemy 
and it is also spelt as Kavllndas or Kaunindas. The spelling in 
the coins is Kuninda as also in the Brihat Saihhita of Varaha 
IMihira, Kulinda in the Vishnu Purana and KauUnda in the 
Markandeya Purana. ^ These coins ar(^ found in largo numbfirs 
‘ in the <;ountry between Ambala and Shaharanpur and 
‘ three of the silver (?oins were found at Jwalamukhi in Kiingra 
associated with the coins of Apollodotos (circr. 150 b.c.) 
(hinningham identificHl the Kunindas with the Knneis or Kanets 
of the Simla Hills.*^ But Jayaswal rejects this identification 
and is supported V)y Sir C)5. (drier.son.® Tlrny however ‘ inhabited 
the country of the Sutlej in the Simla Hill States The 
Uduriibaras, the Kulutas and the Kunindas ‘ lived on the 
border between the regions in which the two ancient alphabets, 
Brahnii and Kharoshthi prevailed : they accordingly used both 
of them in their coin legends In most of the cc^ins of the 
Kunindas, both silver and copper, occur the word Amoghabhuti, 
but these coins ‘ vary much in (execution, and probably extend 

1 C. CAT., p. 70, PI. IV, fig. 14. Cunningham mul ‘ Koputa»i/n ’ or 
‘ Koptanasya ’ ; Rapson suggnsted ‘ Koputa \ ' the v^ery pure ’. Jhit it 
wa.s Mr. Borgny who first correctly read ' KrAidasya \ JHA8., (1900), 
p. 415. 

2 C. CAI., p. 71 ; J. HP. 1, p. 82, footnote 1. 3 C. CAI., p. 71. 

4 S. CCIM., p. 101. 6 C. CAL, p. 71. 

® J. HP. I., p. 82, footnote 1 and 217, 

7 CHI, 1, p. 529. 


ft Ibid. 
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over a considerable period V. Smith takes the word Amogha- 
buti to be the name of a king, and was, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that the name of Amoghabhuti was continued even 
long after his death. Jayaswal, however, has pointed a way 
out of this difficulty. In this opinion, the Kuninda coins refer 
both to the name of the king and the political community. 

‘ Their kmg, is always mentioned there as Arnoghabimti , ‘ of 
unfailing prosperity \ and the same appellation appears for 
centuries (150 b.c. to 1(K) a.c.). This was an official title and 
not a personal name’.* But we have no corroboration of this 
statement from other sources which would obviate all our doubts. 
The legends in the coins are in an old form of Brahmi and in 
some of the coins, these are also repeated in Kharoshthi. The 
coins with both Br. and Kh. legends are supposed to be of an 
earlier date by Smith.* The later issues were surely influenced 
b^^ the copper coins of the Kushana period. But their attribu- 
tion to the 3rd and 4th century a.d. by Prof. Rapson seems to 
be too late,^ though there is jiractically no doubt that the 
Hindu states like the Yaudheyas, the Kunindas etc. ‘ rose in 
j)Ower as th^ Greek and Kushana supremacies successively 
declined The Chatresvara Type is surely ‘ later in date 
than the ‘Stag Type’ coins with the name of Amoghabilti 
8o the period covered is 150 b.c.*^ to 200 a.d.^ 

Type No. 1. The Stag Tyi^e (2nd century b.c.).^ AR. 

Obv, : Female with 1. hand on hip with lotus flower in r. 
hand ; a stag standing to r. and two symbols, one between the 
horns of the stag and the other above it, and this is supposed 
to bo a square stupa surmounted by an umbrella : a mint mark, — 
a disc surrounded by dots at hindfoot of stag ; the marginal 
Br . legend — A inaghabh uta-sa nuiharaj asa raj ha Kunad asa , 

(Amoghabhiitisa maharajasa rajiia Kuni (n) dasa) — ‘ coin of 
Amoghabuti Maharaja, Raja, the Kuninda or of the Kunindas 
(or of Maharaja of unfailing strength, the king of the Kunindas). 
We also find different symbols in other coins e.g. svastifca, 
nandipada. or two short curv^ed lines ; and raj ha is sometimes 
spelt as raha. The so-called Chaitya of three arclies (the Hill 
symbol) also occasionally occurs. 

Rev, : A high so-called six-arched chaitya (the Hill 
Symbol ?) with umbrella (?) in centre ; to r. conventional tree 
in railing, to 1. svastika and a triangular-headed symbol — 
(yupa ?) and above a nandipada ; below a curved line (snake or 
river ?) which appears to have been jjut merely for ornamental 

I S. CCIM., p. 161. 2 A. HP. I., p. 82, footnote 1. 

3 S. CCIM., p. 161. 4 R. ic., p. 12. 

6 Ibid, 6 S. CCI.M., p. 161. 

7 150 B.C.— S. CCIM., p. 161 ; 100 B.C.— R. IC., p. 12. 

« 100 A.D.— S. CCIM., 1). 167 ; 3rcl or 4th cent, a.d.— K. IC., p. 12. 

» S. CCIM., p. 167. 10 Ibid. 

11 J. HP. I., p. 82, footnote 1. 
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purposes ; Kh. legend in the margin — Rana Kunidasa Amogha- 
bhatisa ; below maharajasa.^ 

AE. or Brass — A. With both Br. and Kh. legends.^ 

Obv. : Device and legend in Br. as in silver coins but without 
mint-mark ; legend generally imperfect. 

Rev. : Device as in silver coins ; legend in Kh. 

B. With Brahml Legend only.^ 

Obv. : Device and legend in Br. as above. 

Rev. : Device as above but no legend. 

C. With no legend. 

Obv. and Rev. Devd(*o as above. ^ 

Typo No. 2. — The Chatresvara Type.^ AE. (Later than 
Amoghabiiti). 

Obv. : Siva facing with trident battle-axe in r. hand, and 
leopard skin hanging from 1. arm ; Br. legend — Bhdgavata 
Chatrehnra Mahdtmanah.^ “ Of the x\lmighty Mahadeva, the 
lord, i.e. the coin doflicated to god Mahesvara ’. Prof. Rapson 
identifies the skin on the 1. arm with tliat of an antelope but as 
leopard skin is associated with god Siva, so Cunningliam’s 
suggestion is more acceptable. ^ 

Rev. : Stag standing J. in the middle ; conventional Tree 
in railing and a vase witli flowers or leaves above on the r. ; 
on the 1. the ‘ triangular- headed ’ symbol, the Hill symbol 
(the so-called six-arch(xl chaitya) with a nandipada above and a 
zigzag line (not a snake) for ornamental purpose 1. ; and a 
symbol within the horns of the stag. 

Almora (or Keddrabhumi) . — Three specimens of coins were 
found near Almora and these are ‘ different in fabric from 
every other known Indian coinage The metal used was 
‘ some alloy of silver ‘ and the coins ' are heavier than any other 
Indian coins Two of these coins bear the names of Sivadatta 
and Sivaprili(ta) in Br. letters which are taken to be by Prof. 
Rax^son ‘ of a date between the 1st century n.c. and the 2nd 
century A.n. The obv, type has some similarity with that of 
a few coins of the Pahchalas, and the ‘ Stag ’ on the rev. has 
great resemblan(*e to the ‘ Stag Type ’ coins of the Kunindas. 
Prof. Rapson attributes these coins to a branch of the Kunindas 
‘ whose territories extended further oast along the southeni 
slopes of the Himalayas as far as Nej^al 

Type-^T^egend Sivadatta.^** AR. 


1 S. CCIM., p. 167 (coin No. 1). - P- 1^>8. 

3 Ibid. ’ ^ ' 4 Ibid., 169. 

6 Ibid., p. 170 ; R. IC., PI. IH, 10. , , . , 

6 V. Smith writes mahCimanali which is clearly a misprint for Mahat- 
manah {dtrnd) in the sense of Goci. Malmlmanah means ‘ of MaheJvar a * 
and Chalre^vara — the lord. (R. IC., PI. Ill, 10). 

7 R. IC., p. 10. ^ 

» CHI., 529 (Prof. Rapson). Ibid., p. 639. 
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Obv. : Two symbols between the posts ; the upper one is 
the triangular symbol, and the lower one may bo a nandipaia{'*i) . 

Rev, : The legend — Sivadutam ; in the margin a stag and 
a tree within railing ; in the centre, an uncertain type, may be a 
symbol or a letter.^ 

VI. Maharaja Jamapada, — Maharaja is the name of a 
state and is referred to ‘ by Panini in a rule which contemplates 
a man owing loyalty to it Jayaswal is of opinion that during 
the Suhga period, tliey had a republican constitution, whatever 
might have been the system in vogue at the time of Panini. 
These coins have been found in the Punjab, but the exact 
locality where this Janapada dwelt cannot be determined. The 
legends are either in Br, or Kh., and this leads Jayaswal to infer 
that the original Hr. legend was changed into Kh., ‘ when they 
passed under the influence of the foreign rulers But on the 
analogy of the Kuluta coin and the 8tag Type copper coins of 
the Kunindas, the Br. legend might have succeeded the Kh. ; 
the coins, on this basis, may be dated in the 2nd cent. a.d. 

llumped Bull and the Standing Figure Type. AE. 

Var. a. Ohv, A Humped Bull to 1., a crescent over the head 
and a symbol {Vajra> ?) over the back. 

Rev, : A Standing Male Figure to f. and a Kh. legend 
around the coin — Maharaja Janapadasa, ‘ Of the Maharaja 
Janapada ’ J In Var. b. occurs the same legend in Br. ; ‘ the 
Bull with the crescent ’ may surely raise a strong presumption 
that they wer(i» Saiva or the worshippers of Siva."‘ 

VII. Mdlavas, The, — iVlexander, the Great, while mar(*hing 
down the Indus came upon the Kshudrakas and the Mahrvas 
or as they were spelt by the Greeks the Oxydrakai and the 
Malloi respectively.® Thf\y had extensive territories and large 
population. These states had several cities, were v(^ry rich and 
noted for military prowess and had republican (‘onstitiition, 
perhaps formed into one League‘s as suggested by Mr. Jayaswal. 
(Uinningham places the Malavas near Multan wJiicli lie identifies 
with their capital,^ or as Jayaswal puts it ' their cities w^ere along 
the Chenab and their capital was near the Kavi.’*^ Kaufilya 
how'ever does not mention the Kshudrakas and the Malavas in 
his list of martial republi(‘s, and it has therefore been inferred 
that they had already come under the Imperial Rule of the 
Maury as. The two tribes reappear in the 6uhgS times but 
later on the Kshudrakas vanish altogether, perhaps they became 


1 Ibid,, PI. V., fig. 17, p. r> 39 . 2 j. HP. I., p. 159. 

» Ibid, 4 0. CAl., p. 69, PI. IV, fig. 11. 

5 J. HP. I., p. 159. 0 J. HP. I., p. 68. 

7 ‘ The Malavas of the Pimjab and the Kshudrakas are associated 
in Sanskrit litoraturo *. — CHI., 1, p. 375, footnote 1. 

8 C. AGI., p. 272. 9 J. HP. 1., p. 68. 

19 Ibid,, p. 149. 
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amalgamated with the Malavas.^ In the 2n(l century b.c., they 
are found in their new homes at Karkota Nagar ' within the terri- 
tory of Raja of Uniyara, a feudatory of Jaypur ‘ a distance of 
twenty-five miles a little east of south from Tonk in Rajputana.* 
They migrated via Bhatinda in Patiala state ‘ where they 
have left traces of their name (in Malwai dialect extending from 
Ferozpore to Bhatinda) ’ ^ ; and are found fighting with the 
Uttamabhadras to the west of Ajmer before 58 b.c. They later 
on occupied the vast territory to the south of Nagar ‘ which 
permanently bears their name There is no doubt that one 
section of the people remained in North Punjab ; and the two 
Malava peoples of Prof. Rapson are surely the two branches of 
the same tribe. ^ We find them mentioned among the o]3porients 
of Sainudragupta along with the Yaudheyas, the Madras, the 
Arjunayanas and others. Their subsecpient history is lost and 
they vanish altogether in the later (hipta period. The Malava 
coins are general Iv found in the countrv ‘ about Ajmer, Tonk and 
Ohitor ■ 

V. Smith rightly points out that ‘ in the vast ranges of 
Indian coinages their coins are among the most curious and 
enigmatical The chronology of the series ha? not yet been 
precisely determined, Oarll€\vie and Cunningham assign them 
to 250 B.c. to 250 A.D. ; Smith and Prof. Rapson are agreed 
that the initial date is about 150 b.c. but Prof. Rapson puslies 
them to the 5th century a.d. ; Smith however attributes the 
cessation of this local coinage from Nagar to ‘ the extension of 
the power of Chandragu])ta II about 380 a.d. — and he seems 
right in his estimate, ^PIk'sc two groat scholars also differ as 
regards the dates of the various types. Mr. It. O. Douglas ^ 
made some suggestions which are very helpful in laying dowm 
a few broad principles for classifying the Malava coins ai.‘(*ording 
to chronology. The legends that occur in theses (‘oins are — (A) 
the various forms of the tribal name, (B) and a number of 
peculiar names of their princes. In class A, we have the 
following ® : {a) Mala, (h) Malaya or Malaya, (c) Malava or 
MdUiva, (d) Aldlava Jaya, ‘ the Malava Victory (r) Mdlavand 
jaya and its variants Malavana Jaya, Mdlavana. Jaya- or 

I Ibid., p. 152. 2 s, C(MM., p. 102. 

» J. Hr. I, p. 152. 4 ihid. 

6 ^ is it not just possible that fht'n' niny roallv have boon 

,t\vo peoples : (i) the Maluvii of the north represrntfd tlu? Mulloi of the 
(Ireok writer.s, by the coins having the inscription Mrilavaiiari) Java (h), 
by the Malaya of the Miidraraksasa, and by tin* Mo-lo-so (Mo-lr)-f)o) of 
Hioiioii Thsang ; and (ii) the better known Malava of th(^ soiitli called 
Mo-lo-po by Hiouen Thsang ’ — JK.\S, (1900), p. 542 (Prof. Rapson), 

6 S. CCIM., p. 161. 

7 Ibid., p. 162 ; Nurnis. Supp., No. .'17, p. 43 (ASR., Vol. XIX, 
No. 6 (Now series), 

8 Douglas, H. O. — On Some Malava Coins (Numis. Supp., No. 37). 

® S. CCIM. ; Douglas — On Some Malava ('olnu. 
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Malavahni,a Jaya etc., ‘ Victory of the Malavas \ (/) Mdlavd 
ndm ; (g) Malava ganasya^ ‘ Of the Malava gana (h) Malava 
Sujaya, ‘ the well-conquering Malava (Douglas) The last 
legend is read only in one coin ; Mr. Douglas is however con- 
fident that it is not ' ijba ’ but ‘ su \ We however must suspend 
judgment till the discovery of other similar coins. 

Mr. Douglas has correctly shown that Malaya or Malaya is 
the earlier form of Malava ^ ; the Greek form Malloi stands 
for Malaya and the correct transliteration for Malava would 
have been Malluoi.^ The word ' Mala ’ ho takes to be the 
name of a king, the founder of the Malava tribe. The form 
Mdlavand Jaya is surely of an earlier date than Mdlavdndrh 
Jaya, which may be dated in the 2nd century a.d. Another" 
very important datum can be gleaned from the fact that in 
some of the coins the legends read from right to left. This 
clearly shows the influence of the Kharoshihi alphabet and 
I^erhaps the Malavas brought this practice from their early 
settlements in the ‘ valleys of the Ravi and the Beas ’. These 
coins with very good reasons can be ascribed to an earlier age. 
The conclusions based on palaeography liave to bo tested with 
reference to tlie form of the legends, the language employed 
and the way in which the letters are arranged. The adoption of 
these principles, which are reasonable enough, would necessitate 
a rearrangement of the different groups of coins in Smith’s 
catalogue. But the most difficult problem is the chronology of 
the coins which are generally ascribed to the Malava kings with 
peculiar names. The relationship of these coins with those 
that are unmistakably Malavan is evinced by some of their 
legends as well as provenance. In Smith’s catalogue (No. 70), 
we have a two-line legend, (a) Malava, [b) Majupa, both read 
from right to left. Hero Majupa is the name of a king and ho 
must be connected with the Malavas. 

Jayaswal suggested ^ that the coins with the names of 
kings belong to the power which superseded the Malavas. But 
we cannot accept this view. We find that both the series wore 
contemporaneous from the 2nd century b.c. to 2nd century a.d. 
The coins with the tribal names in Prakrit have to be assigned 
to the 2nd century b.c. ; so is the case with the coins of 
Bhaparayana, Yama (Maya ?) and others who have to be placed 
in the same period on palaeographical grounds.^ Again the 
coins with their legends in classical Sanskrit. — ‘ Mdlavdndm 
Jaya ’ — come down to the 2nd century a.d., while V. Smith 


1 J. HP. I., p. 153. 

2 In the Mudraraksasa, they are referred to as Malayas. 

3 Douglas — On Some Malava Coins, pp. 42-47, (Num. Suppl., 
No. 37). 

4 J. HP. I., p. 218. 

5 S. CCIM., 174. 
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places Mamja, Jdmaka and others in the 2nd century A.n. and 
Paya in about 300 a.d. Why two series of coins wore simul- 
taneously issued remains an enigma. Only plausible suggestions 
can be made to explain this state of things. We find in the case 
of some of the tribal issues that those generally had names of the 
tribe and the executive head (or president) side by side, and 
sometimes boro the name of the liajanya or executive head 
only e.g. Rajanya Mahimitra. In the case of the Malavas the 
coins wore merely tiny pieces and too small to have the name 
of the tribe and the head of the state side by side, though we 
find that on occasions the attempt was made (Smith’s coin 
No. 70). Therefore the Rajanyas issued the coins in their 
names, also in the name of the tribe of which they were the 
executive heads. That they were liard-prossed for space is 
evident from the fact that the word ‘ Maharaja ’ is generally 
contracted into one letter ' Ma ’ ; and in some cases the last 
letter is not properly drawn. ^ Another suggesiton that can 
be made is that the coins with the names of princes are those 
belonging to the feudatory chiefs of Karkota Nagar who were the 
subordinate chiefs of the Malava tribe that Had extensive 
territorial possessions in tins region. But this conclusion can 
be drawn in case the coins witli personal names are confined 
only to that particular town, and the coins with tribal names 
are found scattered around it. Tlie matter, however, must bo 
left for further investigation. 

The personal names in the coin legends are very peculiar 
and ‘ are so many puzzles Jayaswal’s view that these are 
abbreviations seems to be the only correct interpretation. The 
names are surely * odd but to take them to be of foreign 
origin has no justification. The legends are in Brahml and iji 
the language of the country ; and if we accept Jayaswal’s sugges- 
tion many of them, though not all, are found to be of Sanskritic 
origin and perfectly intelligible. Jayaswal takes the letter 
‘ ma ’ to be the abbreviation for the word ‘ Maharaja ’ and out 
of the twenty names in Smith’s catalogue, eleven are preceded 
by this letter. The Malava C!oins bear a great deal of resemblance 
to the coins of the Nagas ; and there also we find that abbrevia- 
tions were necessitated by the limited nature of the space for 
the legends e.g. ‘ Maharaja Gana ’ for Maharaja Ganendra 

The Malava coins are generally very small. A coin in 
Spiith’s catalogue (No. 106) ' is one of the smallest coins in the 
world ’ ; it weighs only 1‘7 gr. and has a diameter of ’2 inch. 
The small size of these coins and the metal used (copper) clearly 
testify to the poverty of the community that was served by 
them. It is also evident that the Malavas had very little inter- 
course with the outside world as these coins are obtainable only 
at Nagar and its immediate neighbourhood. It was thus a 


1 S. CCIM., Nos. 71, 73, 86, 99, etc. 2 J. HP. I, p. 218. 

6 
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peculiar coinage which merely served the necessities of a com- 
munity on a low economic level. I follow Smith’s classification 
as the most convenient for reference, though with necessary 
modifications. 

Class A. With the Tribal Name.^ AE. 

Group 1. Second Century b.c. (circular). 

The eleven coins in this group are assigned to the second 
century b.c. by V. vSmith. In determining the date of these 
coins, he relies upon Nos. 1 and 11. These two coins may be 
ascribed to the 2nd century B.o. on pala?ographical grounds, and 
they may belong to that early period as the legend is in Prakrit — 
Mdlavana Jaya in coin No. 11 ; and the legend in No. 1 also 
should be read Mdlavmm instead of Mdlavd (ndm), as proposed. 
The other coins with legends in Sanskrit of the classical style 
must be assigned to a very much later date, perhaps 2nd century 
A.l). 

(i) Obi\ : Mala, Tree in railing.* 

Rev. : Nandvpada Symbol. 

The word ‘ Mala ’ is taken by Mr. Douglas to be the name 
of the ‘ originiil founder of the tribe ’. So these coins assuredly 
belong to the earlier series. 

(ii) Ohv. : Malaya.^ 

Rev. : Obscure, irregular dots. ‘ Malaya ’ might have been 
derived from ‘ Mala ’. — meaning ' the tribe of Mala 

(iii) Obv. : Hill Symbol (so-called ‘ chaitya ’ of three arches) ; 
above, Jaya> in large old characters.^ 

Rev. : Radiate sun and another symbol ; legend — Mdlavana, 
in 2 ikI century b.c. script (Smith). 

Groux) 1. {b) 100 B.c.-lOO A.n. AE. 

Ohv . : Legend Malava. 

Rev. : A zig-zag line (snake or river ?) and a Nandipada 
symbol. (Smith — Nos. 7 and 8). 

Groui> 1. (c) UK) a.J).-200 a.d. 

(i) Obv. : Legend Mdlavdndm Jaya in classical Sanskrit. 

Rev. : Obscure. (Coins Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6 and 9 — Smith). 

(ii) Obv. : Conventional tree in railing with^'a 1. and ya r. 

Rev. : Perhax)s the legend — Mdlarvdndm. 

Group 2. With lh^?c rcv.^ (circ.) AE. 

Obv. : 3Idlava jaya in scrij3t of 2nd century B.c. (?)• 

Rev. : Vase in dotted circle. 


1 8. CCIM., pp. 161-64 and 170-78. 

2 S. CCIM., p. 174 ; Douglas, R. O . — On Some Miilava Coins, p. 45 
(coin No, 2). 

3 Ibid., No. 1. 

4 S. CCIM., 171 (coin No. 11). Tho coin No. I also belongs to the 
same typo ; the legend should bo read as Mdlm^ana and not Malava (naiii). 
Tho other nine coins of this grouj^ must bo considered to bo of a much 
later date. 

5 S. CCIM., p. 171. 
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Group 3. Tree and Vase Type (rec. and circ.). AE. 

Ohv. : Tree in railing in centre ; legend — Malavana jaya. 
The other variants are Malava jayay Mdlavaiid jayay Mdlavayia 
jaya (or jayo)y Mdlaimia jaya or Malavahna jaya. It is the 
Prakrit form and may be dated in the 1st century b.c. or a.d. 
The variants of the legend may sujjply a chronological clue, if 
we could only determine the order of these linguistic variations 
with the lapse of time. 

Rev. : Vase in dotted border. 

Group 4. With Lion rev. (rec.). AE. 

Obv. : The legend — Mdlava jaya and other variants. 

Rev. : Lion standing 1. 

Group 5. With Bull rev. (rec. & circ.). AE. 

Ohv. : MalavaJma jaya and other variants. 

Rev. : Humped Bull walking 1 . 

These coins seem' to be of a later date, perhaps 1st century 
A.D. Coins Nos. 41, 47 and 40 in Smith’s catalogue clearly do 
not belong to this tyj)e. In No. 57 the legend is r(i versed ; it 
is to be read from right to left, and this is surely of an earlier 
date, perhaps 2nd century b.c. , 

Group 6. King's head rev. (circ). AE. 

Mr. Douglas seems to be correct in his statement that coins 
Nos. 58, 59, 60 and 72a in Smith’s catalogue are really Naga 
coins. No. 61 is a Malava coin but cannot bo included in this 
group, as its re?;, is very ob.scure. The similarity of the coins 
of this group with the Naga coins was recognised by Smith also. 

Obv. : The legend should bo read as — Mahagaiiasa jaya, 
i.t;. ‘ Vi(?tory to Maharaja Ganapati ’ — ‘ distinct points of 

similarity in design between them and the coins of Maharaja 
Ganapati of Naga ’. 

Rev. : King’s head r. with curly hair. Prof. Rapson does 
not accejjt Smith’s identification. Really it is very difficult to 
recognise the type as a ‘ curly head ’ ; it may be a ‘ fantail 
peacock 

Group 7. Fantail Peacock rev. AE. 

These coins are of an early date, perhaps 2nd century b.c. ; 
the letters read from right to left. 

Obv. : The central device is very obscure, it is not possible 
to accept Smith’s opinion that it stands for a female figure 
(Smith — No. 63). Tlie leg(md seems to be Mdlava ganasya jaya. 

Rev. : Peacock liicing with expanded tail, covering the 
whole surface of the coin. 

Group 8. Miscellaneous Devices. AE, 

Some of the coins are of an early date. Coin No. 66 is 
assigned to the 2nd century B.c. by Smith ; No. 67 also belongs 
to the same period at least, as it has the legend ‘ Mala ’ ; Nos. 67a 
and 676 are of a much later date and No. 64 perhaps belongs to 
the 2nd century a.d. Tliis group has two (joins with tree on the 
obv. and one with an open lotus flower. 
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In three other coins, we have only the variants of the 
‘ Malava V legend. On the rev. Smith identified a Nandipada ; 
but a snake, a peacock and a solar symbol as suggested by 
him cannot be made out. 

Class B. — ^With the names of Malava chiefs (?).^ AE. 

(а) The Early kings — 100 B.c. or earlier. 

(1) Bhajpamyarub, or Bhampdyana (Jayaswal), c. 200 b.o. 
The ‘ tree in railing ^ Typo. The animal on the rev. seems to be 
a recumbent Bull and not a lion or tiger as suggested by Smith. 
(Coin No. 68). 

(2) Yama or Maya. — 2nd century B.o. 

The ‘ Tree in railing ’ Type ; on the rev. * Malava ’ Symbol ; 
I do not find the snake (Smith No. 69). 

(3) Majupay i.e. Maharaja Jupa (Yupa). The legend in 
two lines — (i) Malava, (ii) Majupa, both read from right to 
left. The rev. is obscure, perhaps a lion. It is an early coin 
(200 B.C.), Jupa was surely a Malava chief (Smith — No. 70). 

(б) From c. 100 B.c.-lOO a.d. 

(1) Mapojaya. Jayaswal takes it to be Mahajaya i.e. 
Maharaja Jayaf Two Types of coins — (1) with lion rev. (No. 71), 
and (ii) with elephant rev. (No. 72) ; the single line legend on the 
obv. Mapojaya or Mahajaya (?). 

(2) Mapaya, or Maharaja Paya, perhaps the same man as 
Paya and therefore of a later date — acc. to Smith c. 300 a.d. 
Type (i) Humped Bull rev. and single line legend Mapaya obv. 
(Smith — Nos. 73-78) ; (iii) the same obv. but lion rev. (?) (No. 79). 
No 72a is a Naga coin and referred to above. 

(3) Magajam is the abbreviation of Maharaja Gajasa, — 

" Of Maharaja Gaja ’. (4) Magaja is the identical name — 

‘ Maharaja Gaja So the coins Nos. 80-84 (Smith) may bo 
taken to be the coins of one and the same king. Type — (i) 
obv. Magajam ; rev. defaced. (Nos. 80 and 81) ; (ii) Obv. 
Magaja ; rev. elei)hant or obscure (Nos. 82-84). 

(5) Magqjava, or Magajava (Jayaswal), i.e. Maharaja 
Gajava (Gajapa ?). Perhaps this name is identical with Gajava ; 
Legend — Magojava obv. ; Lion sitting rev. (Nos. 85-87). 

(6) Gajava (Gajapa ?). Perhaps identical with king No. 5 ; 
Legend Gajava on obv. ; and Lion (?) rev. 

(7) Gojara. — Legend Gojara obv. ; and animal running rev. 
(No. 88). 

(8) Mdsapa, or Masapa or Maharaja Sarpa (Jayaswal) — 
the legend Mdsapa on the obv. ; defaced rev. 

(9) Pachha. Legend Pachha on the obv. ; and king’s head 
(?) rev. 

(10) Magachha or Maharaja Gachha : the Bull Type — the 
legend Magachha on the obv. ; and Bull 1. on the rev. (No. 94) 


1 J. HP. I, p. 218. 
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(11) Jampaya. — ^The Legend Jamapaya on the obv.^ the 
blank or defaced rev. (No. 99). 

(c) The Late Period — c. 100 A.D.-300 a.d. 

(1) Yama, — the second of this name. A two-line legend — 

(а) Yama, (b) illegible ; and a Bull on the rev. ; about 100 a.d. 
(No. 92). 

(2) Jamaica, — the legend — Jamaica on the obv. ; and rev. 
defaced. (No. 98). 

(3) Mahdrdya, — the legend in two lines, — (a) (Ma)h (a), 

(б) rdya ; rev. blank or defaced — 2nd century a.d. (No. 101). 

(4) MarajaJLe^end Maraja obv.; Bull rev. (Nos. 102 and 103). 
It is perhaps an abbreviation for Maharaja ; and Maharaya 
may be the name of the same king, specially as the coin is also 
dated in the 2nd century a.d. 

(5) Mapaka, — ^Maharaja Paka — ^The Bull rev:; and legend 
Mapaka on the obv. — 2nd century a.d. 

(6) Paya. — The Bull Ty])e with legend Paya on the obv. 

about 300 a.d. For another Paya of an earlier date see Mapaya ; 
or lie may be the same man as the Type is identical, and tlie 
characters are of a late date (Mapaya, No. 74). ^ 

Class C — Without Legend. AF. 

(1) Peacock and the hurnan figure. 

Obv. : Peacock facing front with expanded tail. 
liev. : Squatted human figure to 1. wdth obscure marks on 
the r. (No. 104). 

(2) Va^e and Bull. 

Obv. : Vase containing flowers. 
llev. : Bull standing 1. (No. 105). 

(3) Palm-leaf and the Vase. 

Obv. : Pinnate Palm -leaf. 

Rev. : Vase ; the smallest coin in the collection, only 1*7 
gr. in weight and *2 in diameter (No. 100). 

(4) Palm-leaf and the Bull. 

Obv. : Pinnate Palm - leaf ; rev.'. Bull standing I. (Nos. 107 
and 108). 

(5) Tree in railing. 

Obv. : Tree in railing, perhaps with legend Jaya ; Analogous 
to coin No. 4 of Smitli and similar to coin No. 20 of Douglas. 
Rev. indistinct. 

(6) The Bull with large horns. 

Obv. : Bull with large horns and spreading ears standing 1. 
Rev. : defaced. 

(7) Lotus Flower.^ 

(а) Obv. : ‘ Malava ’ Symbol ; Rev. Conventional Lotus 

Flower. 

(б) Obv. : defaced ; Rev. : open Lotus Flower. 


1 Douglas, R. O . — On Some Mdlava Coins (Nos. 29 and 30). 
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VIII. Sibis, The. — The Sihoi wore the neighbours of the 
Malavas (the Malloi) in the Punjab during the time of Alexander,^ 
They are referred to as Swis in the Jataka and the ^aibyas by 
Patahjali who took 6ibi to be the ‘ name of a country or state 
Later on like the Malavas, they migrated from the Punjab to 
Kajputana^ and their coins are found at Nagari near Chitor. 
These coins bear the name of their country or nation : — Majhi- 
mikdya Sibi Janapadasa — ‘ Of the country (or Nation) of the 
Sibis of Madhyamika Madhyamika therefore seems to be 
their capital and its identification with Nagari is practically 
certain.^ These coins are very rare and the metal is copper. 

Obv. : The Upper Part of a Tri^ula (‘ Cross ’ — Cunningham) 
in middle with a small symbol in each angle ; to the r. a straight 
tree rising from a small circle : Legend in Br. — Majhimikdya 
Sibi Janapadasa. 

Rev. : Hill surmounted by the Nandipada with a river 
symbol below. The coins are earlier than the Christian Era. 

IX. VirnakaSy The.® — They are not known from any other 
source. The coins of their king Rudravarma is included by 
Cunningham among those of the Auduiiibaras. It has a great 
similarity with the ‘ Mahadeva ’ ^ coin and bears the same type. 
Tliere seems to be some sort of relationship between the Vimakas 
and the Auduihbaras ; perhaps they were neighbours. 

The Elephant and Bull Type. AE. 

Obv. : The Elephant with upraised trunk moving to r. 
towards trident battle-axe of Siva ; Br. Legend. 

Rev. : Humped Indian Bull to r. and a symbol under head ; 
it cannot be a flower as suggested by Cunningham. It has a 
great similarity with the symbol on the rev. of the Vrishni coin 
(C. (AI., PI. IV, fig. 15) ; and I take it to be a Chakra or discus. 
Kh. Legend. 

The Legend. — 

Obv. Br. : rajfiavemakisarudravarmasa (v) i 

Rev. Kh. : ranave ..... vu (.)ma — vijayata (sa)®=‘ (coin of) 
king Rudravarma, the Vemaki or Vaimaki — the king of the 
Vimakas, the Conqueror 

X. VTishniSy The. — The Vrishnis of old lived at Mathura. 
According to the account of the Maha-Bharata, they went to 
Dwaraka when hard-pressed by Jarasandha.® But a branch of 
it must have remained in the original home ; and in the Suhga 


1 J. HP. I. p. 68. 2 Ibid.y p. 153, footnote 3. 

» Ihid.y p. 153. * Ibid. 

> D. GDAMI., p. 116. 

^ JRAS., 1900 (Prof. Rapson), p. 429, footnote 2 ; C. CAI., p. 68, 
PI. IV, fig. 6. 

7 Ibid.y fig. 5. 

8 JRAS., 1900, p. 412 (Bergny) and pp. 428 and 429 (Prof. Rapson). 
» D. GDAMI., p. 58 (Dvaravati) ; J. HP. I, p. 77. 
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times (2nd century b.c.), they issued coins of which perhaps only 
two remain.^ But shortly afterwards, they fell under the 
influence of the Saka invaders, and Jayaswal comes to tliia 
conclusion from the fact that the Brahini legend of. the coin 
was coupled with the ‘script of the invader ’i.e. Kharoshthi.^ 
The legend on the coins is a peculiar one, different from that of 
the republican tribes — the Malavas, the Arjunayfiiias, the 
Yaudheyas and others. It is not merely in the name of the 
Gana but in the name, of the Rajanya and Gana of the 
Vrishnis.® Jayaswal tried to clear up this difficulty and showed 
that in the Vrishni (Tana, the executive power was vested in 
two Rajanyas.'^ The coin in Cunningham’s book, PI. IV, fig. 
15 is in silver.^ 

Type — The. Half-Lion and Half -Elephant. AR. 

Obv. : A pillar, with half-lion and half-elej)hant sur- 
mounted by a symbol and surrounded by a railing ; legend in 
Brahmi.® 

Rev. : The same legend in Kh. and the so-called Dharma- 
chakra of Cunningham. Jayaswal has clearly shown that it is 
tlie state symbol of the Vrishnis^ — the weapon ^chakra or 
discus, wliich was their symbol according to traclftlon ajs early as 
the time of Ra janya Krishna ’. Whatever doubt we might have 
as regards the correctness of the identification is set at rest 
‘ by the cutting edges and the proje<^ting ])oints on the rim 
The Legend ^ : — 

Obv. : Br. Vrshnir(a)jajna ganasyatratarasya. 

Rev. : Kh. Vrishnira — nna(ga) . . . (t)ra. — 

‘ Of the Vrisiini Rajanya (and) Gaiui — the protector of the 
country (Jayaswal) .’ 

It seems to be a bed. ter interpretation to take the com- 
pound literally. — 

V rsh7),i-rdja-d hdgaxiasyay ‘ Of Jnagana, the Vrshni King ’. 
The name of the king who i.ssued tljis coin is, therefore, 
Jfiagana. The word irdtdrasya means ‘ of the Saviour,’ 
corresponding to Sans, trdtuli. 

XI. LJddehikaSj The. — The Audehikas or Auddehikas arc^ 
mentioned by Varaha ^lihira in his Brihat Sariihita and are 
placed in the central Region. Prof. Ra})son concludes from 
‘ the general similarity between the coins of Uddehika and 
Eran ’ that the ‘ two places were not far apart ’. The exact 


1 Ibid., p. 157. 

3 Jhid.f p. 40. 

5 C. CAl., p. 70. 

7 J. HP. I, p. 157. 

« JRAS., 1000, p. 416 (A. V. 
Studies, p. 398. footnote 2. 

10 JRAS. (1900). pp. 98-102. 


2 Ibid. 

J Ibid., p. 41. 

« Ibid., J. HP. I, p. 157. 
^ Ibid., footnote 2. 
Hergny). R. C. Law — Huddhintic 
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determination of the locality must await further research. 
These coins, however, ‘ mark an interesting stage in the art of 
coin-making in India The symbols instead of being impressed 
on the CQins separately by the different punches are struck from 
a single die which is made up of a collection of such symbols. 
The Brahmi alphabet is of an early period and the coin may 
safely be assigned to the 3rd century B.c. We have the name 
of only one king Survamitra. 

Type No. 1. — The Humped Bull Type.^ AE. 

06v. : Humped Bull to r. ; above, tree within railing in a 
horizontal position. 

Rev. : The Legend in old Brahmi — Udehaki, ‘ the Prince 
of the Uddehikas ’ ; three symbols above, — the ‘ Mdlava ’ 
symbol, two fishes in a pond, and tree within railing. 

Type No. 2. — The Elephant Type.^ AE. 

Obv. : The Elephant to 1. ; beneath ‘ five-hooded snake, 
and (?) tree within railing, both represented horizontally 
The coin is almost obliterated ; so the symbols are obscure and 
doubtful. The countermark is the ‘ triangular-headed ’ symbol 
at top left. This symbol is very common. Prof. Rapson charac- 
terises it as a ‘•'curious symbol ’ which ‘ occurs so frequently on 
coins of all kinds — punch-marked, cast and struck — and which 
no one seems to have explained Sometimes it is put within 
a railing as on many of the coins of Bahasatimitra of Kausambi. 
There is no doubt that it is an auspicious sign like the svastika. 
The equilateral triangle is the ‘ symbol of God manifested in 
the cosmos and when it stands ‘ on its apex it signifies 
expansion or evolution, and like the Swastika, the ascending 
creative force — or life This may explain its general use but 

what the two small protruding lines on the right of the triangle 
represent, cannot yet be determined.^ 

XII. YaudJieyaSj The. — The^^ are included among the 
Ayudhajlvin Sanghas and they are referred to as a ^ janapada, 
a nation or country i.e. ‘ a political community They ‘ con- 
sidered military art as the vital principle of their constitution 
and were ‘ specialh^ noted as warriors'.® The word yaudheya 
is derived from yudha, battle ® or from a personal name,^® though 
the former one seems to be more acceptable. Panini places 
them in the Vahika country along with other republican states. 
There is no doubt that the Vahikas were in the Punjab ; and 
Jayaswal takes the word Vahika to mean ‘ the country of the 
rivers comprising the Sindh valley and the Punjab. Arrian 

1 Ibid., Indian Coins and Seals I, fig. 1. 2 Ibid., fig. 2. 

3 Havell, E. B. — The Ideate of Indian Art, p. 86. 

* Ibid. 5 gee chapter on Symhoh. 

e J. HP, I, pp. 35 and 36. 7 ibid., p. 37. 

8 C. CAI.. p. 75. 0 Ibid. 

10 J. HP. I, p. 134. 11 Ibid., p. 38. 

12 Ibid. 
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mentions a powerful republic on the oast side of the Hyphasis 
or Beas. Their country was very fertile and the inhabitants 
were agriculturists but brave in war. Jayaswal suggests with 
reference to the find-spot of the Yaudheya coins that this 
unnamed republic on the Beas was probably that of the 
Yaudheyas.^ Alexander did not cross the river and had no 
opportunity of testing the military prowess of this renowned 
people. The Puranas give a monarchical constitution to the 
Yaudheyas.* PerhaiJs the original monarchy was later on 
replaced by an aristocracy of 5,000 councillors — virtually a 
republic.* 

The Yaudheyas survived the Maurya Empire, the Satraps 
of Mathura and the Kushanas. The 2nd century a.d. ‘ was full 
of their military glory ’ * and they are referred to in Rudra- 
daman’s (150 a.d.) inscription. In the 4th century a.d., the 
Yaudheyas appear in the inscription of Samudragupta as one 
of the frontier tribes of the Gupta Empire Perhaps they 
left their original home during Kushana period and were in 
Western Rajputana during the time of Rudradaman. Cunning- 
ham identified the Yaudheyas with the Johlyas of Bhawalpur 
who ‘ now occuxjy the country on both banks of ttie JSutlej, and 
the lower Doab between the Sutlej was named after them — the 
Johiyabdr When the Yaudheyas j^assed away from history 
cannot exactly be determined but it is certain that by the 7th 
century a.d. they were no more.® Thus they liad a political 
existence of more than thousand years credited to them.'^ 

‘ The coins of the Yaudheyas are found in the Eastern Punjab, 
and all over the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna 
rivers. Two large finds have been made at Sonpath, between 
Dellii and Karnal Some of them wore found in the Kahgra 
District and a great many at Jogadheri in the Eastern Punjab ; 
and Cunningham j)rocured his silver piece ® and 3(X> copper 
pieces ‘ between the Sutlej and the Jumna rivers So it is 
evident that the Yaudheya territories were extensive ; ‘the 
cities of Lahore, Bhawali>ur, Bikaner, Ludhiana and Delhi 
roughly indicate the limits of the tribal territory 

The Yaudheya coins fall into 3 classes — (a) The earliest, — 

‘ the Bull and Elephant Type ’ coins have been ‘ dated a little 
before or after the Christian era These are small copper 
coins of rough workmanship but have some resemblance ‘ with 
the earlier coins of the Audiuiibaras and the Kunindas and on 
this ground Prof. Rapson assigns them to about 100 ; and 


1 Ibid., p. 67. 

3 Ibid,, pp. 67 and 74. 

5 C. CAI„ p. 76. 

7 Ibid., p. 174. 

0 Ibid., p. 70. 

s. Majurndar — Notes on C. AGI., p. 690. 
12 R. IC., p. 15. 


2 ,1. HP. I, p.74. 

4 Ibid., p. 140. 

0 J. HP. I, p. 151 
8 C. CAL, p. 76. 


11 S. CCIM., p. 165. 
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these may be as old as the Suhga period.^ (6) The Brahmanya 
Dova coins are assigned by Smith to the 2nd century A.n. This 
was the period of their great military glory, ^ and it is but natural 
that they took Karttikeya the war-god for their coin type. 
So it is not possible to accept Prof. Rapson’s view ® that these 
coins are to be dated after the ‘ warrior ’ type, (c) The ‘ warrior ' 
type coins have surely been imitated from Kushana models,^ 
and we can safely accept Smith’s view that these were in circula- 
tion up to ‘ the completion of the conquest of Northern India by 
Chandragupta II about 380 A.D.’ ^ These copper coins are big 
in size and better executed than the rude coins of class (6). 
It appears that the Yaudheyas were divided into 3 distinct clans,® 
and those of the second and third clans were ‘ distinguished by 
numeral syllables and special symbols Some coins have 
‘ dvi ’ (two) and some * tri ’ (three), and these obviously refer to 
their three sections. The coins of the third class are ‘ the least 
numerous 

Type No. 1. The Bull and EU/phani Type^ (c. 100 b.c.). 

AE. 

Obv, : Bull standing r. facing a curved object (the national 
standard?) within a railing; ‘early’ Br. legend — Yadheyana, 
(Yaudheyanam), ‘ of the Yaudheyas In some of the speci- 
mens, there is another legend under the Bull which no body 
has been able to read ; it seems to end in me.'' In other coins 
of the same type in brass or similar alloy occurs the legend — Kri 

ya(dhe)yana ; the second word Yadheyana is certain 

and for the first word various suggestions are made — (a) Krij>a- 
dkanaha (Rodgers) ; (b) Bhumidhanusha (Cunningham) ; (c) 

Bhupadhanusha (Smith), and (d) Bahndhahalce (Rapson).^® 
Smith is almost positive about the reading Bhupadhanusha y and 
as this word means ‘ of the Lord of the Desert ’ and seems to 
fit in with the locality of the Yaudheyas, its correctness is beyond 
doubt. But there may be several varieties of this inscription 
as pointed out by Prof. Rapson. 

Rev, : Elephant walking r. ; nandipada symbol above and 
a ‘scythe-like’ object.^* In some specimens the (uirved line 
under the elephant is clear.^^ 


1 J. HP. I, p. 150. 

3 K. IC., p. 15 (Sec. 60). 
5 Ibid, 

7 S. CCIM., p. 165. 


2 Ibid,, p. 149. 

4 Ibid.y S. CCIM., p. 165. 

3 J, HP. I, pp. 145 and 160. 
® Ibid, 


9 S. CCIM., PI. XXI, 13 and 14, pp. 180 and 181 ; C. CAT., PI. VI, 
figs. 2-4 ; R. IC., PI. Ill, 13. 


10 S. CCIM., p. 180 (No. 1). 11 Ibid. (No. 2). 

12 Ibid., p. 181 (No. 5). 

JRAS., (1900), p. 107, footnote 1. Recently coin moulds bearing 
the legend y{au)dheydna bahu-dhafiake have been found at Khokra Kot 
near Rohtak by Dr. Birbal Sahni {Current Science, May 1936, p. 796ff.). 
Ibid,, p. 180 (No. 3), PI. XXI, 13. 15 C. CAI., PI. VI, fig. 3. 
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Type No. 2. The Three Symbols Typo.' AE. 

Two coins are in chicled by Cunningham among those of 
tiie Yaudheyas ; one of them he found at Behat with other 
Yaudheya coins. These might be earlier than the ‘ Bull and 
Elephant ’ Type, lint the identification is not absolutely certain. 
One of them is a single-die coin ^ with only three symbols ; the 
other is broken, has three symbols, and part of a legend in 
indistinct Br. characters.* 

Ohv. : The Three Symbols. — Tree in railing in the middle 
is commem. In the single-die coin, the symbol to the 1. is one 
of four circles (‘Malava’ Symbol) and the other on the r. is 
perhaps a conventional tree like the symbol in coin No. 3 of 
Balabhuti of Mathura (S. CCIM., p. 192). The double-die coin 
has the ‘ triangular-headed ’ symbol on the 1. and a circular 
object (chakra ?) on the r. ; ancl inscription only partly legible — 
Mahdrdja(sa). The rev. indistinct perhaps a few letters. 

Type No. 3 — The Brahmanyadeva Type AR. and AE. 

Var. a. — Second Century a.d. 

Ohv. : Six-hemded god (Kdrttik'eyo) standing on lotus 
facing with 1. hand on hip and r. hand raised and a barbed 
spear on the 1. ; the legend completed from a mim%er of coins, — 
Bhdgavaiah svdmino .BrahmanyadeiHisya, ‘ coin of (dedicated to) 
Almighty Lord Brahmanyadeva Here Brahmanyadeva is 
not the name of a king as presumed by Smith.* It is surely 
the national god Kdrttikeya * the war-god, to whom the warlike 
Yaudheyas dedicated their coins. Whatever doubt we might 
have is set at rest by the substitution of Kumarasa,^ another 
name of Kdrttikeya for Brahnianyadevasya in some of the coins. 
In a few of these coins, the legends end in words like drama>, 
dania or darnia. V. Smith was not sure about its meaning and 
could not explain it ^ ; it is however only a variant of the Greek 
word dradmi, signifying hen? ‘ a coin In some spe(;imen3 the 
god stands on a pedestal,® and a vase also occurs in the r. field 
in a few cases.'® Rev. : Six-headed figure standing on lotus, 
facing, tree in railing r. and the so-called chaitya with umbrella 
(the Hill symbol) and nandipada above it on the 1." In some 
sj)ecimens the figure stands on a bent lino,'* and in others it 

1 C. OAT., p. 77, PI. VT, fifrs. 1 and 5. 

2 Ibid.. PI. VT, fig. 1. Ibid.. PI. VT, fig. .5. 

S. CCIM., pp. lSl-82, PL XXI, 15~17; C. CAT., p. 7S, PL VI, figs. 
9-12; R. 1C., PL ITT, 15. 

5 S. CCIM., p. 181, footnoio 1. 

® R. 1C., PI. ITT, 15 ; J. TIP. 1. pp. 150 and 218 ‘ On the second typo 
they give the representotion of <^Jod Karttikcya, the presiding deity of 
Heroism and War and name him on the coin. In fact the coin itself is 
significantly dedicated to the Deity of Heroism. In other words the 
figure is their La Liberty 

7 s. CCIM., p. 182 (Coin Nos. 15-17). » Ibid., p, 182, footnote 1. 

0 S. CCIM., pp. 181-82 (Nos. 9 and 17) to Ibid., p. 182 (No. 15). 

n Ibid., p. 181 (No. 8). Ibid.. (No. 9). 
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has only one head radiate.^ V. Smith takes the figure to be a 
goddess but his identification does not appear to be correct. 
It seems to be a male figure and may represent Kdrttikeya, 
But in one of the coins (C. CAI., PI. Vi, fig. 12) ^ the figure, is 
single-headed radiate and is undoubtedly a female. What it 
stands for cannot be definitely ascertained. It must be a goddess 
worshipped by the Yaudheyas. Among the symbols, — svastika ^ 
also appears in some coins. 

Var. b.* 06?;. : As in Var. a. 

Rev. : Quadruped, perhaps stag standing to r. ; above a (?) 
shrine with curved roof,^ or a chaitya (Hill) to r. and a symbol 
above and the wavy line (the snake or river).*^ 

The Brahmanyadeva Type AE. 

Obv. : Single-headed god (Karttikeya) radiate facing, vase 
to r. ; Legend — Brahmanyadevasyadrama, ‘ the coin of Brahman- 
yadeva 

Rev. : Quadruped (Stag ?) standing 1. facing (?) Tree, Vase 
with streamers on the r. and a dotted circle.^ In another coin, 
we have in the place of ‘ the vase and circle ’ a crescent and 
the zig-zag line (river ?) below.® 

Type No. 4. * The Warrior Type.'® AE. (2nd century a.d.). 

Var. a. No Obv. numeral, and no rev. symbol." 

Obv. : A Warrior standing, facing f. grasping spear in r. 
hand with I. hand on hip ; peacock at his 1. foot ; Br. legend — 
YadhayagavLasya jaya, (Yaudheyaganasya jaya), ‘ V'ictory to the 
Yaudheya tribe This figure of a warrior with a spear ‘ in the 
pose of a dignified ‘ tri-bhanga ’ represents the type of their 
citizen- soldier 

Rev. : A robed male figure w^alking 1. with r. hand ex- 
tended and 1. hand on hip, like Miiro on Kushana coins ; dotted 
circle. 

Var. b. Numeral Dvi on obv. ; Vase on rev}^ 

Obv. : As in Var. a. ; the numeral ‘ dvi ’ (second) over r. 
shoulder. 

Rev. : As in Var. a. : Vase containing leaves (not flowers) 
in ]. field and a symbol ‘ with three points and three dots ’ in 
r. field. The * Vase with leaves ’ is even now used in Hindu 
religious ceremonies and is looked upon as an auspicious object. 

Var. c. — Numeral ‘ Tri ’ on obv. ; Shell on rev.^^ 

1 Ibid., (No. 16), 2 c. CAI., p. 78. 

3 S. CCIM., p. 181 (No. 9). 

4 Ibid., p. 182 (No. 20) ; C. CAI., PI. VI, fig. 13. 

5 S. CCIM., p. 182 (No. 20). 6 C. CAI., PI. VI, fig. 13. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 182 (Nos. 18a, 186, and 19). 

8 Ibid., (No. 186). » Ibid., (No. 19). 

30 Ibid., pp. 182-83, PI. XXI, 18-20; C. CAI., PI. VI, 6-8; R. IC., 
PI. Ill, 14. 

11 S. CCIM., PI. XXT, 18. 12 J. HP. I., p. 150. 

13 S. CCIM., PI. XXI, 19 ; C. CAI., PI. VI, 7 ; K. IC., PI. III. 14. 

14 S. CCIM., PI. XXI, 20 ; C. CAL., PI. VI, 8. 
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Obv, : As in Var. a. and b. ; tri (third) over r. shoulder. 

Rev, : As in Var. a. and b. ; Shell instead of Vase) ; Shell is 
also an auspicious object ; and a symbol composed of ‘ two 
zig-zag lines with a line between The numerals Dvi and Tri 
refer to the second and thirel sections of the Yaudheya Gana. 

XIII. Rdjanya Janajyada,^ — The identification of Rajanya 
coins was long delayed due to the wrong reading of the first 
word as Rdjna or Rajna,^ V. Smith read the three letters as 
Rajana and took it to be equivalent to Sanskrit rdjanya or 
Kshatriya,^ He explained the legend Rajana janapadasa ^ as 
meaning ‘ coin of the Kshatriya country But Mr. Jayaswal 
was the first to correct this mistake. He takes Rdjanya as ‘ the 
proper name of a political people They came on the scene 
about 200-100 b.c. and issued coins in the name of their country. 
The Raj any as as a people are referred to in ‘ Panini, Katyayana 
and Patanjali and also by the Maha-Bharata Rajanya 
coins are procurable in Mathura ^ ; so Smith takes their territory 
to be not far from that city and locates it ‘ in some part of 
eastern Raj pu tana perhaps in Dholpur State.® But as ‘ coins 
of this type are found on the Manaswal plateaif, Hoghyarpur 
District Mr. Jayaswal presumes this to be their home.'” 
The type of these coins is closely related to that of the Northern 
Satraps of Mathura " and the legends are either in Kh. or Br. 
Prof. Rapson thinks that the coins with Kh. legends belong to 
an earlier date and the Rajanya coins are ascribed to 2nd or 
1st century b.c. 

Type No. 1. Standing Figure Type}^ AE. 

Var. A. With KharoshfM legend (cast or die-struck). 

Obv. : Standing figure, perhaps a deity, with r. hand raised, 
as on N. Satrap coins ; Kh. legend — Rajana janapofkmi, (coin) 
of the Rajanya Janapada. 

Rev. : Humped Bull standing 1., a symbol above ; die-struck 
and extremely rare. 

Var. B. With Brdhmi legend}^ AE. 

Obv, *. Similar ; same legend in Br. 

Rev, : Bull standing 1. in a rayed circle ; cast in high 
relief (No. 2 — Smith), or die-struck (No. 3 — Smith). 

Type No. 2. Tree in railing and Lion Tyj^e.'^ AE. 

Obv, : Tree in railing Br. legend ....(?) Janai)ada(sa). 

Rev,: Lion standing 1., facing (?) a post; indistinct Br. 
legend, perhaps including Raj ho. 


1 K. IC., p. 12 (Sec. 47). 

3 S. CCIM., p. 164. 

» J. HP. I., p. 158. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 164. 

Ibid, 

n R. IC., p. 12 ; S. CCIM., p. 165. 
13 S. C. CCIM., p. 179 (No. 1). 

15 Ibid,, p. 180 (No. 8). 


2 C. CAI., p. 89. 

^ Ibid, 

^ Ibid., 

8 Ibid,, p. 165. 

10 J. HP. I., p. 159. 
12 K. 1C., p. 12. 

1^ Ibid, 
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Abbreviations. 

1. ASI-AK. — The Archaeological Surv’ey of India — Annual Report. 

2. ASB. — The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ih C. ASR. — Cunningham, A. — The Archaeological Survey Report. 

4. C. AGI. — Cunninghum, A. — The Ancient Geography of India 

(Calcutta, 1924). 

5. C, CAI, — Cunningham, A. — The Coins of Ancient India. 

(5. CHI.--Tho Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 

7. D. GDAMI. — Dey, M. — The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 

and Mediaeval India. 

8. »7RAS. — The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 

9. JBORS. — The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

10. J. HP. I.— Jayaswal, K. P.— Hindu Polity, Vol. I. 

11. S. CCIM. — Smith, V. A. — The Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 

Museum, Calcutta. 

The Tribes : their Types and Symbols. 

Types. Animals — 

[a) Bull : (i) Humped, (ii) without Hump, (hi) recuin- 

bei^t. — Auduiiibaras : (i), Arjunayaiias (i), Maharaja 
Janapada (i), Mtilavas (i), (ii) and (iii), Vimakas (i), 
Uddehikas (i), Yaiidhoyas (i), liajanyas (i), and Nagas 
(iii). 

{h) Camel : Arjunayaiias. 

(r) Elephant : Arjunayaiias, Auduiiibaras, Malavas, Vima- 
kas, Vrishnis (Half- Elephant), Uddehikas, Yaudehyas. 

(d) Lion : Malavas, Rajanyas. 

(e) Stag : Kunindas, (Almora Branch), Malavas, Yaudheyas 

( 0 . 

(/) Half-Lion and Hall-Elepliant : \ rishnis. 

Bird : Eantail Peacock — ^^lalavas. 

Tree — 

(a) Pinnate Palmleaf — Malavas. 

(h) Tree-in-Railing — ^^Vlalavas, Rajanyas, Auduiiibaras. 

Human Figure — Standing, Arj unayanas, Asvakas, 
Auduiiibaras, Maharaja Janapada, Yaudheyas (war- 
rior), Rajanyas ; Malavas (squatted). 

Weapons — 

(а) Chakra — Vrishnis. 

(б) Trisfila-Sibis. 

(c) Wheel — Kuliitas, Nagas. 

Religious — 

(а) Chatresvara Type — Kunindas. 

(б) Brahmanyadeva Type — Yaudheyas. 

(r) Visvamitra Type — Auduiiibaras. 

(d) Vase — (with leaves), MMavas. 

(e) Sun — (?) Audumbaras (perhaps Pafichala coin). 
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if) Temple — Auduiiibaras. 

(d) A 8cythe-liko object — Yaudhejas (Smith — No. 3) 
uncertain. 


(e) Symbol with throe points and Throe dots (?) No. 27. 
(Smith) — Yaudhev'as. • • • 

09 

King’s Head — (?) perhaps Fantail Peacock — ^Mfilavas. 

W arrior — Y audlieyas . 

Symbols. Animals — 

((^) Bull, — Rrxjanyas, Nagas (recnimbent), Malavas. 

(b) Elephant — ^Malavas. 

(c) Lion — Rajanyas, Malavas. 

(d) Snake — Mrdavas, Uddehikas (five-hooded). 

Birds — 

(а) Cock (or peacock) — Yaudhoyas. 

(б) Peacock — Malavas, (also fantail). 

Tree— 

(a) Tree-in-Railiiig, — Auduiiibaras, Kunindas, (Kuninda 

Branch of Almora), Sibis (rising from a circle), 
Rajanyas, Malavas, Uddehikas, Yaudheyas, or (con- 
ventional). 

(b) Lotus flower — (open or conventional) jVIalavas, Audiuii- 

baras {?). 

(c) Pinnate Palm-leaf, — jMalavas. 

Human Figure — 

(a) Female with left Jiand on hip — Kunindas, Malavas ? 

(No. 63 — Smith’s Catalogue). 

(6) Squatted — Mfilavas. 

Weajions — 

{a) Chakra — Vimakas, Yaudheyas. 

(6) Trisula — Auduihbaras (their Standard ?), V^imakas. 
National Standard — 

{a) Trisula or Trident Battle-Axe. — Auduiiibaras. 

(b) Pillar with Svastika, — ^Audumbaras. 

(c) Shaft surmounted by a Wheel — Auduiiibaras. 

(d) Curved object witliin Railing — Yaudheyas. 

Hill — ( so - called Cliaitya ) — ^As vakas , Kulu tas (jiecu- 
liar), Kunindas (with' Umbrella), Sibis, Yaudheyas, 
Malavas. 

(6) Pile of Balls, — Asvakas. 
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Auspicious Objects — 

(flf.) Shell — Yaudheyas (Section Tri). 

(b) Vase — Kunindas (with flower or leaves), Yaudheyas 
(with Umbrella), Kunindas. 

Auspicious Signs — 

{a) Malava (or Ujjain) Symbol — Malavas, Uddehikaa, 
Yaudheyas. 


(6) Nandipada — Asvakas, Audumbaras, Kulutas, Kuiundas, 
Sibis, Vrishnis, Yaudheyas. 

(c) Svastika — A^5vakas, Kulutas (curved), Kunindas, Yau- 
dheyas. I I"” 

{(1) Triangular — headed Symbol — Kunindas, Uddehikas, 
Yaudheyas. 

• T* 

(e) Two S’s with a line between — Kulutas, Kunindas, 
Yaudheyas. 

Solar etc. — 

(а) Radiate sun — ^Malavas. 

(б) Crescent — Maharaja Janapada, Yaudheyas. 

Wavy Line — (Vine branches ?) Asvakas. 

Zig-zag Lino — Asvakas (river) Audumbaras, Kunindas 
(ornamental ?), Sibis, Malavas, Yaudheyas (snake or 
river ?)• 

Various — 

(a) A Disc surrounded by dots — Kunindas (mint-mark ?) 

(b) Wheel surrounded by dots — Kulutas. 

(c) Circle with dots around — ^Yaudheyas. 
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33f). Coinage of the Nizams of Hyderabad. 


The decline of the Mughal Power in India after the death 
of the Emperor Aiirangzeb was the signal for the rise and 
establishment of various independent monarchies throughout 
India. Subhedars or Governors of different provinces imder the 
supreme power declared their independence and the Mughal 
Emperors were too weak to exercise any control over them. 
Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1739 during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah made the case still worse for the Emperors until at last they 
were Emperors merely in name while the real authority, even at 
the Capital and the surrounding districts, was in the hands of 
the Vazirs or the Marathas and subsequently of the English. 

In these circumstances, the Nizam’s power in the Deccan 
was brought into being. Nizamulinulk the last of the Governors 
of Deccan founded the present dynasty. He declared himself 
independent in 1721 (1133 a.h.) and by virtue of*his valour and 
statesmanship laid the foundations of liis State so strong that it 
has remained almost undisturbed to this day, and is now premier 
among Indian States. In accordance with the decision of the 
Paramount power, mints of almost all the Indian States had to 
be closed down in 1900 but that of the Nizam State continues to 
issue its own currency. 

It is somewhat strange that no single article or notice of the 
coins of the Hyderabad State has yet appeared in the Numismatic 
journals. Even the exhaustive Catalogue of the coins of Indian 
States in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, has failed to notice these 
coins. I, therefore, deemed it proper to bring some of my 
observations on the Coinage of this Premier Native State of India 
to the notice of the Numismatic Society of India. 

The following is a list of rulers of the dynasty : — 

1. Nizamulinulk Asafjah .. Ruled from 1133 to 1161 Hijri. 

2. Nawab Mir Ahmadkhan ,, 1161 to 1164 „ 

Nizamuddaulah Nasirjuiig. 

3. Muzaffarjimg SaduUah Khaii, . ,, 1164 (2 months). 

4. Nawab Syod Muhammad Khan ,, 1164 to 1175 Hijri. 

Asafuddaulah Salabatjung. 

5. Nawab Mir Nizam Ali Khan ,, 1175 to 1218 ,, 

Bahadur Asafjung (Asafjah 

II). 

6. Nawab Mir Akbar Ali Khan ,, 1218 to 1244 ,, 

Sikandarjah (Asafjah III). 

7. Nawab Mir Farkhunda Ali „ 1244 to 1273 „ 

Khan Nasiruddaulah (Asafjah 

IV). 

8. Nawab Mir Tahniyat Ali Khan „ 1273 to 1285 ,, 

Bahadur Afzaluddaulah 

(Asafjah V). 


( 99 N. ) 
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9. Nawab Mir Mahboob Ali Khan Ruled from 1285 to 1330 Hijri. 

(Asafjah VI). 

10. Nawab Mir Usman Ali Khan „ 1330 to this day. 

(Asafjali VII). 

As has been pointed out by me in my paper on Non-Mughal 
Mints of Shah Alam II read before the Seventh Oriental 
Conference at Baroda, coins were struck during tlie late Mughal 
period by the local authorities in the Emperor’s name from 
various mint towns with distinctive marks of their own, though 
the Emperor liad no control over the mints. The reason for this 
continuance of the Emperor’s name seems to be the apprehension 
of the revival of the Mughal Power and the dislike of a change 
in the currency by the public who still cherished a vague notion 
of the supreme authority of the Mughal Emperor. 

The common stamp of the Mughal Emperor’s name on the 
coins gave them currency throughout India in spite of the diver- 
sity. The same held good in case of the Nizam’s dominions at 
Hyderabad. A reference to page 32 of Tarikhe-Rashiduddin- 
khani, the report of the Subhedar of Aurangabad about the 
current coinagd as published in the Aurangabad Gazetteer, 
page 727 and Bustan Asafia, page 162 would show that no less 
than 40 varieties of rupees and about a dozen varieties of copper 
coins were current in the Nizam’s State till about 40 years ago. 

• There is nothing in the Coinage that could distinguish tlie 
Coinage of the Nizam from that of the others till 1218 a.h. 
when Sikandarjah introduced the Persian letter ^ on the 
coins. A coin with legend, dates and name of the ruling Mughal 
ruler with the above letter has therefore to be assigned to 
Sikandarjah and similarly his successor Nasiruddaulah’s coins 
are distinguished by the initial letter o of liis name on the 
then current coins. His successor Afzaluddaulah continued 
the same practice on his coins by introducing 1 as the initial 
letter of his name. 

It was during this ruler’s reign that the mutiny broke out 
and the Mughal Power was finally overthrown. This encouraged 
most of the Native States to abolish the Mughal Emperor’s 
name and legend prevalent hitherto on the coins and to sub- 
stitute it with their own. The Nizam’s Coinage was not an 
exception. Asafuddaulah also introduced a separate coinage for 
his own State wherein the Mughal Emperor’s name was not to 
be seen. 

The coins prevalent up to the mutiny had ^ 

obil or on the obverse and ^ jW- 

iU with or without the letters ^ » 

o or ' and the mint mark on the reverse. 

This was substituted by Asafuddaulah from 1275 a.h. with 
coins having the following legend : — 
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C ..011 pUai 


on the obverse. 


lT'jW* 

r 


.iLjj dJSs^ ^ 


and 

\ 


\ on the reverse. 


Rupees, half rupees, quarter rupees and everf two annas and 
an anna pieces of this type and legend seem to have been issued in 
silver. Copper pieces of half anna and quarter anna were alsa 
issued with the same legend. Gold coinage seems to be rare 
and it appears that these Mohurs or Ashrafis wore struck only < 
at auspicious or important occasions by the ruler or the nobles 
in the State mint and their values differed from time to time 
ac(!ording to the gold rate. Gold coinage bore the same legend 
as the silver one. 

This sort of coinage continued to be current under the name 
of ‘ Hali ’ along with all other sorts of earlier rupees termed as 
‘ chalanies ’ till about 40 years ago when Mir Mahboobalikhan the 
then ruler issued orders to stop the circulation of all other coins in 
liis State except the ‘ Hali ’ issued by his predecessor since 
1275 and caused them to be melted. This was enforced very 
rigidly by penalizing the possession and use of the old coinage 
in ordinary transactions. This caused a total abolition of the 
Chalani rupees which were still in use with a decreased value. 
In 1312 the machine made coins were introduced by Mir 
Mahboobalikhan which were equal to the current rupee in size 
and weight. This new Hali rupee threw even the old Hali 
rupees into the background. (Hali literally means current 
and so does the word chalani.) The mint was placed under the 
management of an English officer who systematized the whole 
currency on the lines of the coinage of the crown. Coins of 
various fractions of a rupee were also issued from the machines 
of the mint. The legend on these coins remained the same as 
on the old Hali rupees with the difference of regnal and Hijri 
years which changed from year to year. 
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In 1322 another change in the coinage followed which 
brought the coinage almost to the level of our current British 
Currency and is still current in that- State. The gold and silver 
coinage has the drawing of Chahar minar — a central edifice 
with four towers in the city of Hyderabad, with the initial 
letter ^ in the arch of the building to indicate the name of the ruler 
Mir Mahboobalikhan. At the top of this design the words 
vXlli to the right and to the left in the Arabic characters 
with the Hijri date at the bottom is seen on the obverse. The 
reverse of this rupee bears in a small circle in the centre 

with jjL^ J c/- running around. 

The half rupee, quarter rupee and one-eighth rupee coins bear 
the same legend on them except the value of the coin mentioned 
on the respective issues. 

Modern copper coins bear the same legend on the reverse 
but the obverse presents a monogram like that of the Turkish or 
the Eg3q)tian coins, which has the same legend as above beauti- 
fully interwoven in it. Half anna and two pies coins of copper 
were issued during the reign of Mir Mahboobalikhan. The 
present ruler has introduced pies of copper also. 

The rupees of the present ruler bear the same legend on 
all the coins of the aforesaid denominations except the initial 
letter ^ standing for his name Mir Usmanali Khan in place of the 
old ^ of his father and the Hijri year which is changed on the 
coins from year to year. 

He has also introduced a nickel one anna piece and currency 
notes of different denominations with the Persian legend on the 
lines of and similar to the British Indian Currency notes. 

With this brief survey of the Coinage of the Nizams of 
Hyderabad I look forward for a detailed study of the same in 
fiiture, and close for the present with the following description 
of some of typical coins illustrated in this issue : — 

AV. 1. A gold coin of MirMahboob Ali Khan (1285-1330 a.h.) 

Reverse. 

: ^ 


It reads : — 
Obverse. 





uGil ^\1« 
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AV. 2. 

AV. 3. 


Obverse : — Same as No. 1 but date 1311 a.h. 

Reverse : — Same as No. 1 but the mint name Hyderabad 
and Farkhundabunyad, differently arranged. 

Machine made coin of the latest variety introduced in 
1322 A.H. by Mir Mahboob Ali Khan. The coin is 
called half Ashrafi. 

Obverse : — ^The edifice of Chahar minar in centre with the 
following inscription in Naskh characters : — 

uGll to the right, 

o\ar at the top, 

to the left. 


\rYA 


at the base of the edifice, and 


AR. 


r 


in the centre. 


Reverse : — The value of the coin J in the smaller 
circle in the centre with the same legend as on the 
reverse of No. 1 running round the same with the 
Regnal Year. 

4. This is a silver coin issued by Sikandarjah in the name 
of the Mughal Emperor Akbar II with the initial 
letter ^ on b of . 

Obverse. Reverse. 

(«) li jrTl YO 


(c_) tr-jW 

(j)^ urr (i) b 


AR. 5. This is a coin issued by Nasiruddaulah in the name of 
the Mughal Emperor Bahadur II with the initial 

letter o over Va of . 

Obverse. 

^ ^ Vi 

O 


Reverse. 
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AR. 6. This is a coin issued by Afzaluddaulah in the name of the 
Mughal Emperor Bahadur II with the initial letter 
^ over of oliil . 

Obverse : — Same as No. 5 except the date 1274 and the 
letter ^ . 

Reverse : — ^The same as No. 5. 

AR. 7. The Post Mutiny type of coin introduced by the Nizam 
after 1275 a.h. wherein the Mughal Emperor’s name 
has disappeared. The legend reads : — 


Obverse, 

Reverse. 



Vi— 


^1 p\li- 

^\)\ jX>- 


' — : -ri* 


iiLj ji 


AR. 8. A quarter rupee piece of Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, dated 
1287. The legend on both the sides is the same as 
above. 

AR. 9. A half rupee coin of the above ruler with the date 1307. 
The legend remains the same. 

AR. 10. A one- eighth rupee piece of the above ruler, dated 1308 
with the same legend. 

AR. 11. The first machine made rupee introduced by Mir 
Mahboob Ali Khan (now known as tho old Hali while 
the old hand made issues were termed Chalani). 
The legend on the coin is the same as on the old 
rupees except the change of the year 28 and the 
Hijri, date 1312. 

AR. 12. The new Hali rupee introduced in 1322 a.h. with the 
initial letter ^ in the arch of the edifice on the 
obverse and the value wL inserted in the centre 
on the reverse. 

The arrangement of the legend is the same as on AV. 3 
above. 

AR. 13. A quarter rupee piece of the latest type bearing the 
value on the reverse. Legend is the same aa 

above. 

AE. 14. This is an old dumpy copper pice evidently issued after 
the Mutiny. Such coins were current till recently. 
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The current pice of which six go for an anna. The 
value >> is mentioned on the reverse, the remain- 
ing legend being the same as above. The obverse 
shows a monogram in which the above legend and the 
initial letter ^ are artistically interwoven. 

R. G. Gyani. 









337. The Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani Dynasty. 

It must be admitted that a Coin Catalogue is out of date 
as soon as it appears ; this is the fate of any work, howeyer 
comprehensive, on a progressive subject because knowledge does 
not stand still. In fact success may be measured by the speed 
with which a work brings about its own supersession by stimulat- 
ing fmdiher interest and discovery. A Coin Catalogue is usually 
not in suiRcient demand to justify the issue of a second edition. 
My Catalogue of the Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani 
Dynasty appeared in March, 1934, and I can already add a 
number of items, usually differing only in date from those 
listed. Suggestions and emendations have appeared in the 
reviews. But the chief ground for writing this note is my 
desire to give some account of the large and important Durr.ani 
section of the Cabinet of the American Numismatic Society at 
New York. The information has been kindly supplied by the 
Curator, Mr. Howland Wood. I have also received some new 
coin material from that indefatigable collector, Mr. P. Thorburn ; 
it is remarkable what can be obtained in London. 

There are 340 Durrani coins in the Mu.seum of the American 
Numismatic Society, New York, 16 AV., 205 AR., and 119 AE., 
an extensive and representative lot, very strong in the copper 
i8.sues. Mahmud Shah is represented by 62 silver coins. Some 
pieces worthy of notice are as follows : — 

Nadir. As 21 but date 1152 : a fine specimen of 59. 

Ahmad. Like 126 but date 1163 : AR. Derajat 1181 : 
AE. Bhakhar 1162, 3. 

Taimur as Nizam. AV. Multan 1178, 8 ; AR. Labor 
1172, 1. 

Taimur. AR. Ahmad Shahi 1195, 9 : AR. Bhakhar 1205 : 
Al. Kabul 1193, 6 : AR. Kashmir 1203, 16 and 1207, 
20 : AE. Bhakhar 1196 : AE. Kashmir 1200, 13 : 
AE. Multan 1205, 20. 

Zamdn. AR. Double rupee like 753 : AR. Pashawar 1207 , 
2 ; AE. Kashmir 1211. 

Shuja. Second reign AV. Kabul 1224, 4. 

AR. Bahawalpur 1220, 1 : AR. Bakhar 1219 and 
1221 : like 1031 with date 1219 : AE. Bhakhar 1218 
and 1222. 

Qaisar. AR. Kashmir 1223, 1. 

Mahmud, Second reign : AV. and AR. Kabul — , 1 : AR. 
Bhakhar 1250, 1254, 1262, 1266, 1268. 

Aiyub. AR. Kashmir 1233, 1 : AE. Pashawar 1234. 

Kamran, AR. Hirat 1254. 

Shuja. Third reign AR. Ahmad Shahi 1255 (half rupee). 

( 107 N. ) 
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From the Philip Thorbum Cabinet I am allowed to mention 
the following pieces : — 

Nadir, As 50 but 1151. 

Ahmad, As 257 but date a on reverse : as 264 but 
dated 4 : as 277 but 1-0 inches. I may remark that 
Sir Richard Burn also possesses a specimen of 277 
on which the word appears to be replaced by 

r * 

Taimur, AE. Dera. 

Obverse, Reverse . 

dli 119x 


c. 




. • . 




d 


Zaman, AR. Bakhar but 1213 : AR. Pashawar 1209, 2 
likfe 762 but reverse arranged like PI. XI, 13. 
Mahmud. The reverse legend of 919 (half rupee) is 








Mahmud, First reign. Like 949 but at top of 

reverse : 964 but one eighth rupee : like 1148 but date 
or \y(\^ on obverse. 

Shuja. Second reign. 

Obverse, Reverse. 


In central foliated area 

jQll 


sy\\ 


jt — ^ 


Rest of couplet as on 995 round it. 
This rupee belongs to a new type. 
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Mahmud. Second reign. I^iko 949 but on reverse ; 
AE. of Khitta Kashmir. 

Kamran. Like 1207 but date 1248. 

Shuja. Third reign. It has been pointed out that coin 
1224 is of date 1255 and not 1259 : I accei^t this 
correction. 

Path Jang. Mr. Thorburn has a rupee with obverse of 
1226 and reverse of 1229. 

Also Nadir Shah. AV. Quarter Moliur of Qandahar, no 
date (Oxford). 

AE. Sind, dated 1160, N.S. XLV, p. 106. 

Additions and Corrections . — 

The best account of the battle of Panipat between Ahmad 
Shah Durrani and tlx^ Mahrattas appeared in Asiatick Researches, 
VoJ. 3, 1792, pp. 91 f. It is called An Account of the Battle of 
Panipat and of all the events leading to it : originally written in 
Persian by Casi Raja Pandit who was an eye witness of the 
Rattle. I recommend the perusal of this cui’ious and interesting 
story. 

p. viii. Two and a half days* inaintenance of the 
whole world — see Mrs. Beveridge’s Babur Namah 
p. xiv, Transpose 127 and 103. 

p. xxviii. In last lino of footnote, for 184 road 1834. 

p. xxxi. Line 33. For ‘ Babatih *, road ‘ Bhatiya ’ — 
see Elliot and Dowson, Vol. IT, p. 28. 

p. xxxiii. After Qandahar on line 26, insert Nadirabad. 

p. xxxv. Line 31. For ‘ except Tlirat *, read ‘ except 
Hirat and Haiderabad (Sind) ’. If llaidarabad was 
not founded till 1182 A.ir., the Sind half rnohur of 
Muhammad Shah — P.AI. Cat., VoL II, p. 320 — must 
have been struck elsewhere. 

p. 157. First line of couplet. For, * on gold and silver ’, 
read ‘ in gold and silver 

p. 187. I deciphered the coin of Shahjmr Shah at the 
last moment when the rest of the Catalogue had 
been printed off. Hence the name of this brother of 
Fath Jang should be inserted in the (Genealogical 
Table on p. xvii, also after Fath Jang in the list at 
the head of p. Ivii, and the concluding paragraph on 
p. lix. 

1 have been criticized for omitting the Durrani Mint Mashhad 
(Meshed). The first sentence of the Preface states that the 
Catalogue describes the money of Nadir Shah and the Durrani 
Dynasty struck at mints in Afghanistan and India, and I adhered 
to that intention. However, Persian mints are included on 
p, xxxv for the sake of completeness ; the correct form Mashhad 
is given both there and on the Map. The name is not pro- 
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nounced Meshed in India ; I am writing from the Indian and 
not the Persian point of view. As regards Ibn Batuta (p. Ixix), 
this form has become familiar and the correct transliteration 
looks to me pedantic. On the other hand I must write Hirat 
and Pashawar because the mints appear in this way on the 
coins. 

I much appreciated the competent and constructive criticism 
of Mr. S. H. Hodivala in his review of my book — Numismatic 
Supplement, XLV, J,A.S.B., May, 1935. In this place I will 
only mention the tentative couplet of Mahmud’s second reign, 
pp. 157, 190. I anticipated, in fact called for criticism, and 
I read with much interest Mr. Hodivala’s well informed and 
able remarks on pp. 103 and 104 of his review ; these conclude 
with the words ‘ the best course seems to be to suspend judgment 
until the discovery of clearer specimens After my struggles 
with this legend, perhaps I feel a little glad that even Mr. Hodivala 
has found the problem difficult. May I say that the much 
discussed word appears quite clearly at Plate XIII, 1 and 3. 
I await the correct solution. 

• E. B. Whitehead. 



338. Note on a unique Copper Coin of Barbak Shah. 


During our tour to Gaur, the ancient capital of Bengal, in 
Malda District in March, 1934, two copper coins encrusted with 
verdigris were handed over to me by JVb:. N. G. Majumdar, M.A., 
Superintendent, Archsoological Survey of India. One of the two 
pieces, when cleaned and deciphered, turned out to be a common 
type of Husain Shah of Jaunpur, bearing the date h. 872, and 
the other a rare specimen belonging to Barbak Shah, the 7th 
Sultan in the line of IHyas Shah of Bengal. The former was 
found at a place called Lalbazar in the vicinity of the Gunamant 
mosque at Gaur, while the latter piece was discovered on the 
surface of a cultivated field at a short distance to the south of 
the Dakhil Darwaza. The second coin is the subject matter 
of this note, and is of unusual interest, being the only known 
specimen of a copper coin of the Bengal Sultans, after the one 
mentioned by Mr. Nelson Wright in his Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 142-43.* 

It is a common belief that the Sultans of Bengal did not 
strike any copper issue and that their currency consisted mainly 
of silver coins with a few gold pieces. H. Blockmanii who made 
an extensive study of this period says, ‘ The real commerce of 
the country was carried on in cowries as no copper was issued 
Stanley Lane -Poole also shares the same view and emphatically 
asserts, " The Coinage of Bengal, which is of silver, with a few 
gold pieces, but no cojyper Mr. Nelson Wright, however, 
admits the existence of one copper coin issued by some Bengal 
Sultan and remarks, ‘ Only one copper coin exists, and that of 
doubtful authenticity He does not give any detail of this 
doubtful copper piece. The discovery of the present specimen 
upsets the above theory and shows that the copper currency 
was issued by the Bengal Sultans, although on a modest scale, 
as the demand for it was strictly limited to cowrie shells in the 
common transaction of business. Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Deputy 
Director General of Archaeology also holds a similar opinion 
regarding the paucity of copper currency in the Pala period of 
Bengal’s history, chiefly on the strength of liis discovery of a 
few copper coins and several jars full of cowrie shells, from 
the Paharpur site. The scarcity of copper coins issued by the 
Sultans of Bengal may further be explained by the supposition 
that they may have ordered to strike a small number of copper 


1 J.A.S.B., Vol. XLIV, Pt. I, 1876, p. 288. 

2 B.M.C.f Muhammadan States, p. xxxvii. 

8 JT.Af.C., Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 142-43. 
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coins as an experimental measure but finding them unpopular 
for small transactions stopped further issues in this metal. 

On the obverse side the coin has the Arabic legend : — 

0 jUaLJi ^ C/ jl 

(Abul Mujahid Barbak Shah, the Sultan, son of Mahmud Shah, 
the Sultan), and on the reverse : j a 1)I . (The 

viceregent of God with deed and proof.) This sonorous formula 
as a title was first introduced in his coins by Jalal-uddin 
Muhammad Shah,^ the zealous convert Muslim potentate of 
Bengal (a.d. 1414-1431) and was subsequently followed by his 
successors on their coins and mural records. 

The specimen is well executed and is in an excellent state 
of preservation. It weighs 76*3 grains, though not conforming 
to the standard weight of silver issues ranging from 160 to 168 
grains, is apparently based on the metrology of the copper issues 
of Husain Shah of Jaimpur, whose territory was in close proximity 
to Bengal and whose coins are frequently met with in Gaur and 
the neighbouring districts. 

- ShAMSUDDIN iVlIMEI). 


1 J.A,S.B., Vol. XLIH, Pt. I, 1874, p. 2114. 



331). UNPUBrJSHEl) MINT MARKS ON AwADH CoINS. 

The immediate predecessors of the regular Awadh coins 
are the Siiba Awadli coins which differ subsequently from the 
Muhammadal)ad-Banares issues of tlie 2f)th regnal year of Shah 
‘Alam 11. The arrangement of the obverse legend, the mint 
marks and the style of the fish on the reverse is quite different. 

Beginning with the issues of Ohaziii d din Haider the first 
king of Awadh, we have five couplets on the obverse and the 
‘ Arms of Awadh ’ in various artistic styles on the reverse. The 
mil t town has several honorific titles and the coinage on the 
whole is a finished example, based on the standard of the Mughals. 

While classifying this series in the Provincial Museum Cabinet 
at Tai(*know, T noticed that the mint marks on some of these 
coins did not tally with those on the Awadh coins of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, iiuluded in the 4th volume of the Catalogue 
of Coins in that Museum. I was, therefore, tempted to examine 
the collection more closely and revise the ‘ Table of Mint Marks \ 
I liave thus been able to add eight now mint marks bringing the 
total to 43. 1 may add however that most of these appear on 

the issues of the East India Company struck for^ circulation in 
Awadh in the name of Shah ‘Alam II. Out of tlie 35 marks 
pul)lished so fVir, as many as 9 appear on the obverse and 10 on 
the reverse of Muhammadabrid Banares series, whereas only 2 
appear on the obverse and 4 on the reverse of the Silba Awadh 
issues. 

But if wo strictly confine ourselves to the regular coinage of 
the Awadh kings from ChazTu-d din Haicku* in 1818 down to 
Wajid All Shah in 1850 a.d., it is strikingly clear that the number 
of mint marks dwindled down to a very insignificant figure. 
A detailed examination shows that (i]iaziu-d-din Haider’s coins 
have only 3 marks on the obverse and none on the reverse. 
Nasiru d din Haider’s have 2 for the obverse and none for the 
reverse. Muhammad All Shah, however, seems to have been 
very fond of these marks and we find as many as 8 on the obverse 
and one on the reverse. As against tliis, the succeeding king, 
Amjad ‘All Sluih, has no mint marks at all. The last king, 
Wajid 'Ali Shah used only one mint mark on the obverse. 

With the additions now made. King (l]iaziu-d*din Haider 
has 8, Kasiru-d din Haider 2, Muhammad Ali Shah 10, and Wajid 
‘Ali Shah 2. The coinage of Amjad Ali Shah is conspicuous l)v 
the absence of any mint mark. But the most important point 
is that excepting Muhammad ‘Ali Shah who has only one mint 
mark on the reverse, the Awadh kings had no such marks on 
the reverse of their coins. The significance of these marks, 
however, is still shrouded in my^stery and forms a fascinating 
subject for study. 

Prayag Dayal. 
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340. The Countess Amherst Collection of Assamese 

Coins. 


In the latter half of July, 1934, among notifications in the 
daily papers of sales by Sotheby & Co., the well-known London 
auctioneers, mention was made of the inclusion in a sale of 
coins, to be held on July 30th, of the ‘ Coxmtess Amherst Collec- 
tion of Assamese coins Enquiry as to the names of Kings in 
whose names these coins wore struck and the contemporary MS. 
catalogue that was stated to be included, elicited a list of some 
70 coins. Of these 12 were gold : and a cursory perusal of the 
list showed that a large proportion of the coins wore not to be 
found in the Shillong Cabinet. The im]3ortance of this collec- 
tion lay in the fact that it had apparently been made at the 
instanc'o of the 1st Earl Amherst who was Governor -Cenoral of 
India from 1823-28 : it was in his time that the first Burmese War 
occurred which ended with the signing of the Treaty of Yajidabo 
in 1826, and the transfer of Assam to the British. There was no 
time to cjonsult the local authorities in Assam as to whether they 
would like any bid to be made on their l^ohalf, but as I had to 
be in London the following week to represent the University 
of Calcutta at the first Ethnogi’aphical and Anthroj)ological 
Congress, I determined to be present, if possible, at the sale. 
Two dealers quickly ran the lot up to £22, and when they seemed 
unwilling to advance any further, I offered an additional 10/- 
and finally secured the collection for £24. 

The acc'ompany^mg ‘ De.scription of Assamoso Coins by 
Dr. Wilson, Cakuitta, 1828’ seems to have been drawn nj) at the 
request of Karl Amherst for his Countess’ information just 
l)ofore he r etiirned to England, and — as is shown by the signature 
at the end of the (;atalogue — it was [prepared by Dr. Horace 
Hayrnan Wilson, 8e(;r(Uary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 
1811 1833. Dr. Wilson’s introductory note may- be left to 
speak for itself : — 

* The condition of Asam from tlie most remote to tiio 
most recent periods is known to us oiily by a few scattenjd 
notices in the mythological or poetk^al writings of tlie 
Hindus to which reference has been occasionally^ made by 
Sanskrit Scholars, by accounts of its invasion in tiio reign 
of the Musselman Princes of India of wliich translations 
have appeared in various periodical collections, and by 
a brief history derived from original sources by Dr. Buchanan 
and printed in a Volume published in England under the 
title of Annals of Oriental Literature. The Asiatic Society 
• of Bengal is also possessed of a Manuscript History of 
Afiam from original documents, but too crude and insufH- 
( 115 N. ) 
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ciently authenticated for present publication. To these 
sourc'es of information therefore the Coins in the j)ossession 
of the (.^ountoss Amherst form an important accession. 

“ From the Hindu writings it appears that at least the 
Western portion of Asam was at an early period Hindu, 
and the same may be inferred from the names of the main 
stream, the Lohit and Brahmajmtra, which are Sanskrit 
terms, implying the Red River, and the son of Brahma, a 
character the River is fabled to possess. At a compara- 
tively modern date, about the end of the 11th Century, a 
new j>(K)ple appear to have invaded the Country from the 
East, and given to it the dynasty and tlie constitution 
whi(^h oxist(id some time before its occu])ation by the 
Burmese Avliich ])artly led to the late war with Ava. The 
manuscrijit states that the Princes and their chief followers 
<;ame down from heaven, in memory of which event the 
Rajas of Asam uniformly take the title of Swerga Deva, 
Lord of Paradise or heaven. Bu(;hanan conjectures this 
might be part of Tibet, and it is evident from the names of 
the two first Princes Khun leng an<l Khun lai as wtdl as the 
first Rajas of Asam proper, Soo/ca-pha, and his successors 
Sootoo-pha , Sooben-pha, and others, tluat these persons 
were originally from some of the Indo-Chinese tribes. The 
first five Coins clear up this difficulty, if the impressions they 
lK3ar are a(;curatcly described as written in the Shaum 
characters, or in that of the people of Laos} There are no 
means of verifying this fact in Calcutta, })ut there is no 
reason to question the correctness of information procured 
uj)on the sjjot by so intelligent and enquiring an offic<ir as 
Captain Neufville. We are therefore authorized to conclude 
that Asam was subjected to a new form of Government, a 

1 From a copy of tho Laos Alphabet, kindly supplied by Sir Uenison 
Rosa, it seemed doubtful whether this Htatemeiit of Dr. Wilson was 
altogether correct, especially in view of the faxjt that Laos is so far away 
from Assam (on the nortliem borders of Siam aiui Fremdi Tiido-China, 
oti both sides of the big bend of tho Mekong, 8.W. of Luang Prabang). 

It was then found on referenee to Rai Sahib (lolap Chandra Borua’s 
Ahom-Asmmese-EnffUsh-DivAionary (Calcutta, 1V120, Preface, p. ii) that 
‘ Ahom belongs to tho same sub-group of tlie ITii language as Rluimti 
and Shan. Its alphabet ‘ is related to those of Kfuimti, Sluin and Biii*mese 
but it possesses signs for g, gh, j, jhy d, dh b, and 6//, which are wanting 
in Khamti and Shan’. The Bai Sahib further not(\s {idem, yj. i) that the 
Ahoma called themselves Tdi (Celestials) ‘ by which name the Shans 
still designate themselves, and they maintained a fairly continuous 
intercourse with tho inhabitants of ttie original home until very recent 
times.’ 

'^rhero seems, however, to be actually some foundation for Dr. Wilson’s 
statement as in the Encyclopwdia Brilannicu article on Shans, it is stated 
that ‘ the Thai language may bo divi<led into two sub-groups, the North 
and tho South. The South includes Siamese, Lao, Lu, and Hkhn, the 
North the three forms of Shan, namely Nortl) Burmese Shan, South 
Burmese Shan, and Chinese Shan with Hkiimti and Ahom.’ 
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new race of Princes and a new religion imported from Laos, 
towards the closer of the Eleventh Century. The return of 
the Princes to the Hindu faith avS latterlv ])rofessed is sh(>wn 
by the Coins.’ 

The Capt. Neufville referred to in T)r. Wilson’s note had in 
1828 just IxHUi appointed Assistant for Uj)per Assam to David 
Scott, the Agent to the Governor-Coneral for North Eastern 
India. Capt. Neufville — as noted in Gait’s History of Assam- 
had distinguisJied himself as Intelligence Officer in tlu^ lat(‘ 
Hurmeso VVar. and, in addition to his political work, w’as also 
(Commandant of the Assam Light Infantry. It is certain that a 
man in Caf)t. N<;ufville’s position w'ould have every facility of 
making a good collection of the local currency, if he so desired, 
and from the mention of his name by Dr. Wilson, it seems 
2)Ossible that the (^ollecdion now to be described was actually 
made by (Capt. Neufville for [iresentation to the wife of his 
Governor-General, wlio had, only tw'o years previously, on the 
siicc^essful (conclusion of tlie Burmese War, advanced to th(c 
rank of Earl Amherst of Arakan. 

The (!olle(*tion was found to c(3nsist actually bf 12 Gold (coins 
and 72 Silveer coins, all with three excef)tions — a Kuch-Bihar 
i-Ru|)ee, a small gold coin from the Yemt^it, and a Frencli 
l^ast India (Company’s 2-anna piece — ^Assamese coins : and com- 
parison with Dr. Wilson’s list showcnl only the following dis- 
(crepancies : — 

1. The colkxction now includes a Rupee of Siva 8ihiha. 

dated 1638 Sake. 

2. On the other hand a Rupee of Rajesvara 8imha, 

dated 1670 S. is missing. 

3. The -Rupee of Gaurinatha Siiiiha listed by Dr, 

Wilson was not found. Instead, how'ever, the 

following w'as found : — 

4. ^\.-Rupe(‘ of Brajaimtha Simha (which suggests that 

Gaurinatha w^’as misread for Brajanatha). 

5. A -Rupee of ( 3iandra Kanta Siiiiha is not listed. 

6. The i-Ruj)ee of a Koch King is also not mentioned ; 

as is also the case with : — 

7. The Dinar of the Imam Al-Mahdi of vSan‘a’, Yemeni . 
Finally : — 

8-10. Three imlisted Gold coins of Gaurinatha (viz. J-Mohur, 

J-Mohur and .^^o-Mohixr) were also found in the 

Collection. 

No. 1 may have been exchanged wuth some one for No. 2, 
but the presence of Nos. 5-10 show that a few additional coins 
were added to the (Countess’ collection, after Dr. Wilson was 
given the oxiportiinity of describing the coins found in it in 1828. 
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The following is an analysis of the Collection as it stood 
when purchased — a X being added in the case of those coins 
that are not mentioned in Mr. A. W. Botham’s 1930 (2nd) 
edition of the ‘ Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet, Assam 
The dates mentioned being in the Sdka era, 78 has to be added 
in each case to bring them to the corresponding date in the 
Christian era ; — 


Name of King. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

(^hakradlivaja Sirhha 


1 (Ro. 1585 iY.-166:i 
A.D.). 

Gadadhara Siiiiha 


5 (Rs. A horn script , 
da tod Ra isdn — 1 68 1 
S'.) XX. 

Rudra Sirhha 

1 (Mohur : 1620 *S".) X 

2 (Rs. 1622 and 1635). 

Siva Sirhha 


2 (Rs. 1637 arul 1638). 

^iva Sirhha and Queen 
PhuleAvarl. 


1 (Re. 1646) X. 

J^iva Sirhha and (^ueen 
Arnbika. 

1 (Mohur of 1657 and 

2 (Rs. lOf)!, R.Y. 19, 

Regnal Year 22) X. 

and 1657, R.Y. 21). 

1 (i-Ro. R.Y. 24) X. 

2 (1-Rs. R.Y.’s 23 and 
24. No Sdka date) 
XX. 

^iva Sirhha and 

Sarve^vari. 


1 (Ro. of 1664 and 
R.Y. 29) X. 

Pramaita Sirhha 


2 (Rs. 1670 X and 
1672). 

2 (J-Rb. undated). 

2 (J-Rfl. both 1670). 

Kaje^vara Sirhha 

1 (Mohur, 1688) X 

4 (Hs. : 2 in Dovanagarl 
script of 1675, 1 in 
Persian script oF 

1685, and 1 of 1686). 

2 (i-R.s. undated, one in 
Devanfigari script) 

XX. 

1 (]-Re. of 1689) X. 

Laksiiml Sirhha 

2 (Mohur. 1701 X : i- 
M. 1697 X). 

2(Rs. 1696 and 1700 X). 
2 (J-Rs. undated) X. 

2 (l-Rs. 1699 and 1701) 
X. 

(jaiinniitha Sirhha 

4 (Mohur 1716, R.Y. 1 
X (?) : i-M. undated 
X : i-M. „ 

X : Vi-M. „ 

X). 

2 (Rs. 1705: and 1716 
X (?)). 

2 (i-Rs. both 1716 but 
one with R.Y. 1 under 
date) XX. 

2 -Re. undated) 

XX. 

Bharatha Sirhha 

. • . . 

2 (i-Ks. undated) X. 

2 (J-Rs. 1714, 1719) 

XX. 

Sairvananda Sirhha 

• 

* * * * 

2 (Rs. both 1716) X. 

1 (J-Re. undated) X. 
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Name of King. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Kamalesvara Siihha . . 
Chandrakanta Siihha 

t 

Brajanatha Simha 

.logos vara Simha 

1 (J-M. undated) X 

1 (i-M. undated) X. . 

2 (^-Rs. imdated) X. 

2 (Rs. both 1741) X. 

2 (i^-Rs. undated) X. 
2(i-R8. 1741, 1742) XX. 

1 ( ,^^-Re. imdated) X. 

2 (Rs. both 1740) XX. 

2 (i-Rs. undated) XX. 
2(i-Rs. 1739, 1740) XX. 

1 (^‘y-Ro. undated). 

2 (J-Rs. imdated), 

2 (J-Rs. both 1743) XX. 

Total Assamese Coins 

1 1 : 10 — or possibly 
all 11 — ^not in 

Shillong Cabinet. 

70 (37 or possibly 38 
new). 

Rajoridra Narayaii (of 
Kiioh-Bihar). 

Fronoli E.I. Coy. 
Al-Mahdi, Imam of 
9an‘a’, Yemen. 

1 (J-Dinar) 

1 (J-Re. uaclato(l). 

1 (i-Re. „ ) 

Grand Total 

12 Gold 

72 Silver. 


Efforts were also made, after the Amherst collection had 
been catalogued, to increase still further (by exchange, gift, or, 
in one case, by purchase) the number of coins not previously 
included in the Shillong Cabinet, with the result that the following 
additional coins have now been added : — 


1 . 

2 

S. 


4. 

iS. 

(). 


7. 


8 . 

C. 

10 . 


11 . 


Jayadhvaja Sirhha 

Rudra „ 

Siva Simha and Ambika. . 

Gauriaatha Siriilia 

9f 9f 

9f f9 


Bharatha „ 

Brajanat.ha ,, 

Kajadhara Maaikya Deva 
of Tipperah. 

Chaurajit Sithha of Manipur 


Ro. of 1570 S', (Slight variation of pre- 
vious Shillong specimen). 

Re. of 1624. 

Ro. of 1667 R.Y. 21. (Slight variation 
of previous Shillong specimen.) 

Ro. of 171(8?). 

Re. of S'dke 120 {sic . !). 

J-Re. of R.Y. 7. 

i-Re. Mint Mark (Disai), (Slight 
variation of previous Shillong 
specimen.) 

Re. of 1715. 

Mohur of 1730. 

Re. of 1707 S', (=1785 A.D.). 

Re. of 1734 S\ ( = 1812 A.D.). 


Nos, 1, 8 and 10 wore obtained by the generous co-operation of 
Mr. J. Allan, Keeper of Coins and Medals, British Museum. • 
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Details of the coins now in the Collection that have not hitherto 
found a place in the Shillong Catalogue. 

SuplTPHl alias GadIdhara Simha. 

(1603-1618 1681-1696 A.D.) 

Striking of frosli coiixage with each Now Year did not start 
in Assam till the accession of Gadadhara’s son, Rudra Simha, 
in 1618 Sdka ( = 1696 A.D.), and all the 5 Gadadhara Ruix^es in 
Ahom script found in the Amherst collection are only variations 
of those struck by this King in his accession year Raisdn, or the 
33rd year of the 19th tdosind (cycle of 60 years cniTent in Assam), ^ 
viz. 1603 l^dka. Except for trifling differences, tlxret^ of them 
correspond to Nos. 1 and 4 in the Shillong Catalogue, but the 
other two are new, being distinguished by having no Dragoix 
or Peacock on either face, nor, indeed, any other ornamentation, 
such as the segments and dots found on the Reverse of S.C. 
No. 2. Though their inscriptions are the same as those on other 
coins of Gadadhara, these two coins are struck from differently 
sized dies, and instead of the Rev^orse being, as in most Assamese 
coins of later Kings, at 180^ to the Obverse, in the first it is 
stnlck without inverting the blank, while in the second the 
Reverse is struck at right angles to the Obverse. 

Dr. Wilson was evidently unable to make any^thing of the 
inscriptions on these coins, and moreover was misled by some- 
one as regards both their attribution and date, as may bo gathered 
from what follows : — 

' These are the coins of the ancient Rajas, inscribed witli 
characters not known in Calcutta. One is unappropriated. The 
other four arcs thus described : — 

1 of Soobonpha — in tlie 13th Century. 

1 of Sootoopha — „ „ „ „ 

1 of Soojjatpha — „ ,, ,, „ 

1 of Soohomi)ha — in the beginning of the 16th Century.’ 

In his subsequent notes on the 1585 /§. coin of Chakradhvaja 
Sirhha, Dr. Wilson draws a parallel between the meaning of the 
name of this King, viz. ‘ He whose mark or symbol, or, if it 
may be so rendered, armorial bearing, is the Discus that 

1 Starting from 568 A.D., tbo reputed date of the descent from 
heaven of the two brothers Khunlung and Khunlai, the legendary first 
Ahom Kings. The change-over to Silka era was probably due to Rudra 
Simha. 

2 Sukapha, the tribal chief who led the Ahoms in 1228 A.D. over the 
Patkai Pass into what, is now Assam, is said to have been su(*coodod 
in 1268 A.D. by his son Sutoupha, who in turn was followed 13 years 
later by his son Subinj)hn. Soohompha is presumably Sukhampha, 
who ruled from 1562 to 1603 A.D. and was the son of Suklenmuh, the 
first Aliom ruler to strike coins ; while, as we have already seen, Supatpha, 
or Gadadhara Simha, did not come to the throne till 1681 A.D. 
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weapon being one of the distinguishing marks of the Hindu 
Deity Visluui, and that of Gadadhara ‘ The Holder of the Mace 
which is also aix epithet of Vishnu. He adds : ‘ The manuscript, 
and Buchanan, refer the introduction of the Hindu faith to 
Gadddhar Sink and do ixot mention the Prince whose coin is 
here noticed. Buchanan states also that no c;oin of Gadddhar 
was fourxd by him Dr. Wilson could not make up his mind 
whether th<? two names referred to the same individual, or whether 
(as We now know’ to be the case) Chakradhvaja w’as one of 
Gadadhara’s predecessors on the throne of Assam. 

Rtjdka Bimha. 

(1618 -1636 = 1696-1 714 A.D.) 

As noted in a previous })aper (J ,A 1910, p. 632) no 

specimens of this King’s Ahom coinage under his Ahom name 
SxtkritnphA (‘ The Aw’e-lnspiriixg Tiger of Hc^aven ’) w'hiclx 
was presumably struck on his accession to the thi’oixe in 1618 
S. have hitherto come to light, but coins in Sanskrit are know’ix 
for this and every subseqxuuit year of his reign flown to 1636 — 
the yeai' iix w^hich he died. The Amherst collection fortuixatoly 
included a specimen of the only Gold coin of this King that is 
knowm to have bc^n struck, viz. of the year 1620 S. ; and the 
series of Rupees in the Slxillong Cabinet lias since been further * 
supjxlementcd by a specimen of the very rarc^ Rupee of 1624, 
of which previously only two other s])eeimens weicj knowax to 
exist. 

A distinct change in religious cult — from Vaishnavism to 
Saivism — is evident from the invocation of Kara and Gauri 
on the Reverse of Rudra Siriiha’s c*oins. The legemds on the 
Mohur only ditfer from those on the Rupees of 1618 and 1620 in 
the dra of Rudra, being transferred from the end of the 2ixd line 
of the Obverse to the begiiming of the 3rd, l)ut the Dragon at 
the bottom of the Obverse also faces left instead of right. Theie, 
is no other ornamentation on either face. This coin closely 
resembles that of the Mohur in the possession of Mr. Botham 
that was figured as No. 1, PI. XXVIT, of the writer’s l)ap<‘r 
already referred to, but is a much better specJrnen. 

^IVA SiMHA. 

1. Siva Simha alone: 1636-46 .^dka \ 1650 S. (?) : 1654 S. 

(R.y. 18) and 1659-61 S. (R.Ys. 24 and 25). 

2. Siva Simha wdth Queen Phulej^vari : 1646-50 <8. 

2a. Sjva Simha with (the same Queen after she had changed her 
name to) Pkamathe^varI : 1649-1653 S. 

3. Siva Simha, with Queen AmbikA : 1654 S. (R.Y. 19) — 

1659 (R.Y. 24). 
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4. Siva Simha, with Queen Sarve^varI: 1661 8, (R.Y. 25) — 
1666 (R.Y. 31). 

Total duration of reign : 1636-1666 <S. = 1714-1744 A.D. 

The previously unrecorded coins of this King from tlie 
Amherst Collection include the following specimens : — 

With Queen Phule^varI. A Rupee of 1646 (no R.Y.) 
that differs from S.C. No. 19 in having what is aijpareiitly 
intended to be a flower to the right of the Ha at the end of 1.(1) 
of Reverse. 

Witli Queen AmbtkA. Several novel coins struck by Siva 
Siiiiha jointly with this Queen have now been added to the 
Shillong collection. The principal one of these is a Mohur 
(from the Amherst Collection), dated 1658 (and R.Y. 22) which, 
however, seems to have l)een struck from the same die as S.C. 
No. 45 — a 1 ‘upee of the same year. A rupee of the previous year 
(and R.Y. 21) has also been secured by exchange. This differs 
fi’oin the Shillong sj)ocimen of the same date in having no orna- 
mentation, exce])t the Dragon to R. at bottom of Obverse, in 
whic;h respect it follows the coins of 1654-6. Lastly, a J-Rupee 
and ^-Rupee — (*ach with R.Y. 24 — ^not only have the distinction 
of being exampl<?s of tl\e coinage struck in the last year of this 
Queen’s life, but have ornamentation in the form of animals 
that differentiate them from other coins of the same Queen. 

• The inscriptions on the ^-rupeo are found in S.C. No. 38, except 
for 24 (instead of 19) appearing as the R.Y. at the bottom of the 
Reverse. There is no ornamentation on the Reverse ; but on 
the Obverse there is a Dragon (running to left but with head 
turned backwards) at the bottom, while a rosette of 7 dots 
appears below the Si at the end of the first line. In the ^-rupee 
the inscriptions are the same as in S.C. No. 39, except for the 
R.Y. being 24 instead of 19 ; but the ornamentation is different. 
On the Obverse we again find the rosette of 7 dots below the ^i 
(of l§iva) while on the Reverse, along side 6, i.e. to the right of 
the R.Y., a Deer is shown running upwards to the Right, but 
with head turned backwards. (For reproduction of these two 
coins, vide PI. 5, Nos. 1 and 2.) 

A discussion of the reasons why Siva Simha alone among 
Assamese Kings iiermitted the names of his Queens to appear on 
the coinage will be found on pp. 634-5 of the writer’s 1910 paper 
already referred to ; but the following extract from Dr. Wilson’s 
‘ Description ’ deserves quotation, as Buchanan’s evidence — 
even though it is second hand, being based on some Assamese 
chronicle — does not appear to have been previously utilized in 
dealing with the question : — 

‘ Buchanan states that this [appearance of Queens’ 
names on the coinage] arose from a plot to deprive the 
Prince of real power, and administer the Government 
throngh the agency of females. It was foretold soon after 
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his accession that his reign would be short, and that ho 
would be de]^rived of all power before his death. To evade 
this prophecy it was suggested that the attribute of sove- 
reignty should be transferred to his queens, several of whom 
were accordingly placed in succession upon the tlirone, to 
whom ^iva Sihh yielded nominally his authority ; the 
real authority being engrossed by his Muiisters.’ 

RAje^vaka Stmha. 

(1673 ^-1691 1751-1769 A.D.) 

A third ^ specimen of a Mohur stru(‘k in 1688 was found 
among the Amherst coins and is a useful addition to the Shillong 
collection (which already had a Quarter -Mohur of the same year). 
The inscri})tions are the same as in the rupee of 1688, and the 
ornamentation is also probably the same as in that coin. From 
the Mohur, however, it would appear that the ‘ indistinct dots ’ 
mentioned at the left of the Dragon at bottom of Obverses of the 
1688 rupee are really another segment and 5 dots. Besides a 
variant of the :J-Ro. of 1689, there are also tWo undated half- 
rupees with different ornamentation from any of the other 
half-rupees at Shillong. One of these (hgured as No. 3, PI. 5) 
is in Devanagarl script, which suggests that it possibly dates 
from 1675, the year in which Raje^vara struck rupees in this » 
script, {vide 8.0. No. 6.) 

LakshmI Simha. 

(1691 3-1702 1769-1780 A.D.) 

A Mohur of 1701 and a J-M. of 1697 — ^both prcjviously 
unrecorded — were found among the Amherst coins. The former 
resembles the Rupee of 1700 ; while the latter only differs from 
the J-M. of 1692 (8.C. No. 2) in the date and in having a dot 
within the crescent above the Saha on Reverse. 

Other coins, not previously in the Shillong ( •abinet, are a 
Rui)eo of 1700, which helps towards filling uj) a gap in the 

^ A Mohur in Ahom script was struck in Jiiis yotir. No coins 
of Rajo6vara later than 1690 are known. 

2 The two previously known are in tito cabinets of the British Miiseurn 
and Mr. Botham. 

2 Except possibly for the J-Ro. with R.Y. 1 subsequently mentioned, 
no coins of 1691 5^. struck in tho name of Bakshml Simha are 
knoAvn. This was probably duo to a controversy as to who should succeed 
Raje^vara {vide, J ,A.S.B., \ p. 637); and LakshmI may not have been 
formally installed till the following year, after the defeat and death of a 
usurper called Rama Kant a, who was proclaimed King by the rebel 
Moamarias (Vaishnavas), and is said to have struck coins in 1691 S\ 
From the absence of coins for Rajefivara’s last year, this rebellion may 
have begun even before tho latter’s death. ^ 
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Shillong scries of the later years of Lakshmi, and apparently' 
resembles the Re. of 1698 (S.C. No. 21) ; and an undated J-Re., 
which resembles S.C. No. 1 in having no ornamentation on 
either side, but differs from it in not having a R.Y. 1 at the bottom 
of the Reverse. This may constitute the only known example 
of coinage in the first year of Lakshmi Simha’s reign. 


CalirInItha Simha. 

(1702-1718 1780-1796 A.D.) 

The troTibles with the Vaishnava Moamarias that had 
occurred at the beginning of Lakhshmi Simha’s reign broke out 
again shortly after the accession to the throne of Assam of his 
son Oauiinatha, and after four years strife, Gaurinatha Was 
compelled in 1708 S. to leave Ms capital at Rangpur and take 
refuge in Gaiihati. A reflection of this trouble is sho^vii by the 
almost coriiploto cessation of Gaurinatha’s coinage between 1700 
and 1716, and the issue of coins in the name of Rharatha Siiiiha-, 
the Moamaria jeader, at Rangpur. At the end of 1792 A.]). 
(1714 S.) Gaurinatha had even to leave (Jauhati, and sought 
refuge with Captain Welsh, the (bmmander of the British 
forces in (Malpara. The latter had already received instructions 
from Lord Cornwallis, who was then Governor-GeJioral, to assist 
Gaurinatha in ejecting from Assam the Bengali and Hindustani 
mercenaries of KrisMia Narayan, whose father — the Raja of 
Darrang — Gaurinatha had murdered, and after Gauhati was 
retaken, Capt. Welsh began to make arrangements for advancing 
still further into Up]>er Assam, In January, 1794 A.D., 
Gaurinatha also a})plied to the Governor-General for the l>er- 
maneiit retention of British trooj>s in Assam, offering to pay' 
Rs. 3 lakhs amiually for their maintenance ; and when, in the 
(!Ourse of the subsequent expedition, Rangpur Was recaptured 
in the following March, and Gaurinatha re-installed as King, 
iji token of his indebtedness to the British, he issued coins 
bearing the Sdka date 171(>, and R.Y. 1. 

A change in the post of Governor-Gener*al had however 
occurred in December, 1793 — Sir Jolm Shore taking the place of 
Lord Cornwallis ; and, owing to the new Gov^ernor-General having 
decided on a policy’' of non-interference in affairs outside of 
British India, Capt. Welsh was ordered in the following April to 
stop all further offensive oj>erations against Gaurinatha’s enemies, 
the Moamarias, and to withdraw his troops into British territory'. 
This evacuation was completed by the first week in July', 1794. 
The immediate result Was that the Moamarias — who had been 
j'epeatedly defeated by^ Capt. Welsh’s troops — again reoccupied 
Rangpur, while the effect on Gaurinatha of the withdrawal of the 
British is also indicated by the change in Regnal Year to 16 
(instead of 2) on some of the coins struck in 1717 S, Chaos 
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again ruled in Assam for the following IJ j^ ears, at tlie end of 
which time Gaurinatha died on December loth, 179o. This 
dato is confirmed 1)^ there being no authentic coins of later datti 
than 1717 S. — a year which ended on April 9th, 1790. 

As already noted, the Gold (joins of Gaurinatha in the 
Amherst colKjction include a Molnir of 1710 (with R.Y. 1 at 
bottom of Reverse), an undated i-Moliur, a ^-Molau* and a 
/v-Mohur. The Mohur may be identical with S.C. No. 38 
(if the latter has no ornamentation on Reverse). The j-Mohur 
has the same inscription as the .GR(j. (catalogued as S.C. No. 1, 
Init with no R.Y. (or date) on RevxTse. There is no ornanumta- 
tion on either side. The inscription on the ^-M. is the same as 
in tlie i-Rs. (S.C. Nos. 80-2), with a grouj) of 3 dots at angle 8 
and two other similar groups below the second line of Obverse. 
The Reverse is devoicl of ornanujiitation. The ;p>-M. has the 
same inscription as in S.(h No. 88, whkdr has a group of 3 dots 
to the right — not left, as in the Amherst specimen — of the Sri 
on Obverse. 

The Ru]>ees that ar<5 new to the Shillong ( -abinet include the 
following : — 

(1 ) Re. of 1716 and R.Y. 1, with inscription as in the Mohur 
already d(jscrib(id. Tlie Reverse differs in having a ^ below the 
bottom line, as well as a group of 5 dots at angle 2, two groups 
of 3 dots each above the second Sri and liar of Kara respectively, 
and a thir’d group of 3 dots betW(3en the upi)er jrortions of the 
Ha and ra in the first line. 

(2) A crudely -struck Re. of Sake 171 (?? 8) (?? R.Y. 7) 
—vide PI. 5, No. 4). Inscription as in Mohur, and all Rs. from 
1707 onwards to end of reign, e.g. 8.C. No. 18. Ornamentation : — 

Obverse . • R e verse . 

{(i) SiJgmont of .*} dots at side 2. Sogmoid. of 3 <lots at begiiniing, 

{h) Dragon at bottom dogra<Jod to and inclined lino of 3 dots at 
two groups of 2 dots each and a end of first line, 
tail luider date to R., so that 
the Dragon seems to have 
faced D. 

(c) To extreme L. of bottom (side 4) 
a triangular sign which may 
liav^e boon intended to re- 
present the head of an • 

Assamese 7. 

It is difficult to make any useful comments on the date 
of this coin for — as has already been stated— Gaurinatha died 
sevei'al months before the close of Sdka 1717, and there is no 
sign of a 1 before the triangle that may have been intended 
for a 7 of the R.Y. On the other hand, it is clear that the 
other numerals were intended to indicate some year in the second 
decade of the 18th Sdka century. The coin was bought by 
Sir R. Burn at Ghazipur, U.P., and obtained from him by 
exchange. » 
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(3) Crudely struck Re. with unusual arrangement of inscrip- 
tions and strange date (vide PI. 5, No. 5). 


Obverse, 


Reverse. 


(1) S'rl SH S'varga. 

(2) Deva S'ri Qaurl- 

(3) ndthu Sirhha nripa- 

(4) sya S'dke 120. 

Dragon to L. at bottom. Group 
of 5 (?) dots at angle 2, and (?) 
semicircle of 4 dots at angle 4 — in 
front of Dragon. 


(1) S'rl S^ri Hara 

(2) Qaurl charandra. 

(3) hinda makaranda ma- 

(4) dhu karasya. 

Apparently no ornamentation. 


Suggestions as to the precise meaning of the date as shown 
on this coin arc iitvited from students of Assamese lustory and 
numismatics. It caimot be intended as a date in a new era 
commencing from the accession of Gadadhara Simha in ](K>3 
as that would bring the date of the strilcing of tlie coin later 
than the death of Gaurinatha in 1717 S. The coin reached the 
writer from Jorhat aitd was obtained from him by exchange. 

In addition to the above-mentioned coins, two new i-Rs. 
were obtained by exchange ; the two |-Rs. of 1716 — one with 
R.Y. 1— in th^ Amherst collection are different from those 
already in the Shillong Cabinet ; and the two found in 

the collection were also previously imdescril>ed. Foi* details 
the supplementary catalogue of these coins at Shillong may be 
• consulted. 


Bhabatha Simha, Raja of Rangjnir. 

(1713-1715 and 1718-19 .Sdte=:1791-3 and 1796-7 A.D.) 

Bharatha was leader of the Moam arias who dr ove Gaurinatha 
from his cajutal, Rangpur, in 1708 or 9 S. Coins struck by him 
in 1713 are rare, the only ones recorded up to now being a 
Rupee in the British Museum and a J-Ro. in Mr. Botham’s 
cabinet ; and, previous to the purchase of the Amherst collection, 
the Shillong Cabinet did not possess a single coin struck by 
Bharatha Siiiiha during the period before Gaurinatha was 
reinstated by Capt. Welsh. The Amherst Collection was foimd 
to include a ^-Re., dated 1714 S . : and a Rupee of 1715 was 
obtained by exchange with the British Museum. The latter* 
only differs from S.C. No. 1 (a Re. of 1718 S.) in the date, and 
details of ornamentation ; but no J-Re. of 1714 seems to have 
been previously noted, and the coin has therefore been r epro- 
duced on PI. 5, (No. 6). Except for date, the inscription is 
the same as that of the J-Re. of 1715 in the British Museum, 
which w^as described by Allan on p. 328 of his 1909 paper in the 
‘ Numismatic Chronicle ’ and illustrated as No. 8, PI. XXV, of 
the same paper ; but the ornamentation of the Reverse of the 
two coins is very different. In the Amherst specimen, this 
consists ^f segments of circles at sides 1, 3 and 7 ; a segment 
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and 4 dots at side 6 ; a knob-ended cross between the 7 and 
initial figure of the date ; and, finally, single dots over (1) the ^ 
of Sdka ; (2) before the initial figure of the date ; (3) between the 
initial and second figxues ; and (4) between the second and third 
figures. The last tlixee form a triangle, with the broadest side 
uppermost. As regards the Obverse, the single dot at the 
beginning of the first line in the B.M. specimen is missing in the 
Amherst coin, so that its obverse is entirely devoid of ornamenta- 
tion. 

The Amherst Colkxjtion also included a J-Re. struck by 
Bharatha in 1719 S, which, like that of 1714, has not i)reviously 
been recorded. The inscriptions are identical, but the orna- 
mentation found on both sides differentiates the 1719 coin from 
those of either 1714 or 1715. On the obverse there are 2 dots 
at angle 2 and 3, in a convex line, at angle 7, i.e. at the begiiming 
and end of the first line. The Reverse has a segment and 5 
dots at side 1 ; a group of 4 dots at side 3 ; and grouj)s of 3 
dots at angles 2 and 6, and sides 2, 4, 5 and 8. 

Of the two i-Rs. found in the Collection, one is identical 
with S.C. No. 3, and has no ornamentation on either side ; 
while the other differs in having on the Obverlje a group of 3 
dots at the beginning and end of the first line (i.e. angles 2 and 
7) as well as one at angle 3 ; and betwi^en the second and tliird 
lines there is a row of well-separated single dots. On the Reverse, 
a groxip of 3 dots is found at angle 2, and a single dot below the 
second pa of 1.2. The reverse is twisted left by one sector (45®) 
from the usual x)Q«ition of 180® to the Obverse. 

Or. Wilson makes the following rcmaiks at the end of his 
descrijjtion of Bharatha Siihha’s coins : — 

‘ This was the first Prince sot up by the followers of the 
Mahamari,^ and the Legend on his coins ex])lains t\n) 
nature of the disjxutes that agitated Asam. It was a 
religious contest, between the worshiiJixers of 6iva and 
Vishnu. The ruling dynasty was all along attached to tlic 
former, but in the coins of Bharata and Sarvananda, the 
name of Krishna is substituted for those of Hara and Gauri. 
Bharata was reduced to submission by the English detach- 
ment and imrdoned iia 1793. After Captain Welsh’^ depar- 
ture, he again assumed sovereign power as ai)f)ears from 
No. 4 [the i-Re. of i^dka 1719=A.D. 1796-7], and, as 


1 Sic. Dr. Wilson apparently thought the Moamarias wore folhiwers 
of a ‘ spiritual chief entitled the iviaha Mari’. For possible derivations of 
the name vw/c Gait (op. cit., 190(5 erb, p. TiS). 

No coins of Bharatha Simha later than those of 1796-7 A.l). are 
known, so possibly the rebellion and death of ‘ Bharati Raja ’ of Bengmara, 
mentioned by Gait {idem, p. 216) as having occurred in 1799, aftt^r 
Kamaledvara Simha’s accession, may — if the date is correct— rtder to 
yet another revolt by his successor in the leadership of the Moamarias 
(? Bharatha Sirhha’s son). • 
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Bixchanan states, was shortly afterwards taken and put to 

death by the Minister of (Taurinatli.’ 

SarvInanoa Stmha, Raja of Matak. 

( (0 1715-7 iSVIte=(?) 1793-5 A.D.) 

This tem])orary usurj)or of the throne of Assam towards the 
(Mxd of the reign of Gaiirlnatha was Vaishixava leader of the 
Morans — a Bodo tribe that the Ahoms found in possc^ssion of the 
Ixinterland to the modern town of Dibrugarh, when they entered 
Assam at the beginning of the J3th century A.D. and with whom 
they intermingled. 

Sarvananda’s capital was Bengmara, 10 miles east of 
Dibrugarh, and ho only seems to have struck coins in 1716 an<l 
1 7 17 Three of his coins were found in the Amherst Collection, 

two of them l)eing Ru]>ees of the date 1716. One of these is 
identical with S.C. No. 1, while the other is similar in inscription 
to the rupee of 1717 in the Shillong Cabinet. It differs, however, 
in the ornamentation of both Obverse and Reverse. On the 
Obverse (besides the Dragon to L.) there is a square of 4 dots 
between Sake and date. On the Reverse, in addition to the dot 
and crescent over the padma of 1. (2) there are groups of 3 dots 
at angles 6 and 7, as well as single dots [a) above and below 
the first pa ; (b) below the dva in I. (2) ; and (c) below the initial 
ma> in 1. (3). 

The third coin is an undated |-Re. which is similar iix 
inscription to S.C. No, 6, but differs from it is not even having 
the 3 dots of ornamentation at angle 2 of the Reverse. 

The Morans apjxear to have again revolted under the leader- 
ship of Sarvananda at Bengmara in the reign of Caiirinatha’s 
successor, Kamale^vara Simha, in 1727 S. ( = 1805 A.D.),^ but 
as the rebellion was quickly suppressed, possibly there was little 
chancie of 8arvananda having been able to strike coins on this 
occasion. The Morans however continued to enjoy semi- 
independence, and for 16 years after the transfer of the suzerainty 
of Assam to the British by the treaty of Yandabo in 1826 A.D. 
Matak was not included in British India (Gait, op. cit.^ pp. 
285-6 and 306). 

The 1727 S. revolt of the Morans is otherwise noteworthy for 
the fact that, while it was in progress, Burmese aid was invited 
by the rebels in their struggle against their overlord. It is true 
that the two parties who came did not stop long in Assam, but 
the visits must have resulted in valuable information being 
taken back to Ava, and so contributed a decade later to the 

X The White King coin, mentioiiod by Allan {op. cit., p. 32S, n. 14) 
as ha\'ing the tlato 1715 <S^. is not among the Assamese coins of 8ir R. Burn, 
who purchased this portion of tho White King collection. 

2 Vide Gait, op. cit., p. 218. 
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decision of the Burineso monarch to take an active part in 
Assamese affairs. 

Kamale^vaha Simha. 

(1717 1732 6Vfto=:1795-lS10 A.D.) 

As is suggested by the fact that the only dated coins struck 
in this reign are all of the same year 1720 S., i.e., 3 years after 
Kamalcsvara being placed on the throne of Assam, he was merely 
a pnp])et King, appointed by Gaiirinatha’s Burha Gohain, or 
Prime Minister, and content to leave all affairs of State in liis 
Minister\s capable hands. The scarcity of corns struc^k in 
Kamalesvara’s name is probably also an indication of the constant 
revolts that occurred during the first ten years after Gaurinatha's 
death. Two of these have already been referred to, viz. : the 
renewed rebellions of Bharatha Siriiha in 1718-19 S. and of 
Sarvtoanda in 1727. 

Pievioiis to the discovery of the Amiierst collection, the 
only known coins of Kamalcsvara were two Mohurs of 1720 (in 
the calhnets of Mr. Botham and Sir Bichard Burn resfXH^tiv'^ely), 
a few rupees of the same year, and a few undated A- and J- 
Rup(?es. Of the three Amherst <‘oijis, one is an inidated i-B(^ 
apparently identical with 8.(1 No. 2, the second a previously 
undosc?ribed and undated i-Ke. which hfi-s the same inscrif)tion 
as the last-named coin, but differs from it in having, as orna- 
mentation of the Obverse, three grouj)s of 3 dots each at the 
beginning and end of the first line and over the sfxtond Srt 
(instead of being entirel 3 ’^ devoid of ornamentation on this fa(;e) ; 
while the third is a new j^-Mohur. The ins(>ri])tion on the fa.(*es 
of this coin is the sanui as in the y-Be. described under 8.(1 
No. 3, but differs from it in having as ornamentation on the 
(Obverse a rosette of 5 dots at the bottom (instead of a group of 
3 dots) and on the Reverse onl^^ 2 (or 3) dots Ix^tweeu the initial 
s^dlables of 11. (1) and (2), instead of the five small grou])s of 
dots found in the 8hillong specimen. 

ChANDRAK ANTA 8lM IT A . 

(1732-1740 1810-18 A.D. ; restored by the Burmese in 

1741 ;lV. = 1819 A.D. ; fled to Bengal the following 3 ''ear.) 

Gn Kamale^vara’s death from smallpox in 1810 A.D. the 
Burha (4ohain placed Kamalesvara’s ^munger Ijrother CUiandra- 
kanta on the throne ; and the fact that the latter was still only 
a youth at the time may be one of the reasons for the (K)nij)lote 
absence of any coins beariirg his name, for the first period of his 
nominal rule — even after the first Burmese invasion in 1816-7 
A.D. and the Bm*ha Gohain’s death. The latter’s siicc;essor in 
office evidently continu(?d to regard Cliandrakanta as a i)uppet 
King, and when, less than a year later, the new Minister Was 
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assassinated and the late Burha Gohain’s son took lus place, the 
first step he took wis to depose Chandrakanta, and to pla (!0 a 
grandson (or great-grandson) of Kaje^vara Siihha, named 
Brajanatha on the throne. News of this having been coin- 
municated to Burma, another Burmese army was sent to re- 
instate Chandrakanta, and for the next two years — 1741 and 
1742 iS.— C'oins were struck in his name. Chandrakanta, however, 
soon found that he had ev^en less authority \inder the Burmese 
Generals than with Ministers of his own race, and in the following 
year he fled to British territory. There he raised bands of 
mercenaries, with which for some time he carried out unsuccessful 
raids against the Burmese. This led to coimter-raids by the 
Burmese into British territory, which ultimately forced the 
British to intervene in Assamese affairs. After the conclusion 
of the Burmese War, Assam for 6 or 7 years was administered as 
British tenitory, and when finally it was decided to try the 
ex})erirnent of again placing Upper Assam imder Assamese rule, 
Chandrakanta was not considered the best candidate for the 
headship of the new State, and Purandar, a son of Brajanatha 
Siihha. was selected instead of him. 

The Amherst coins of this King include two similar Rupees 
of 1741 S, with the same inscriptions as those foimd on the two 
Shillong varieties of this year, but differing from both of them 
in having on the Obverse no gi’oup of dots either between the 
beginnings of 11. (2) and (3), or near the Dragon ; while on the 
Reverse there is no group of dots above the top line, and that 
between the beginnings of 11. (3) and (4) is differently placed. 
There are tw-'o |-Rs. of 1741 and 1742 S, respectively, neither 
of wliich is foimd in the Shillong Cabinet. The latter date is* 
noteworthy, as previously the only known coins of 1742 were a 
Ru[)ee and rJ-Re. — both in Mr. Botham^s Cabinet. The remaining 
three coins include two similar undated i-Rs. (with th(i same 
inscriptions as on S.C. Nos. 3-5, but differing in the details of 
ornamentation) ; aiid a -Re. which has the same inscrij)tion 
as that of the i\;-Re, catalogued as S.C. No. 8, but is again 
different in ornaincaitation from the latter, both as regards 
Obverse and Reverse. 


Brajanatha Simha. 

(1739-40 /^«ita=1818 A.D.) 

The circumstances through which Chandrakanta was 
superseded by this Prince have already been mentioned, and 
from the comparatively large number of Brajanatha’s coins that 
are found in . various Cabinets it might bo concluded that he 
remained on the throne for at least as long as his predecessor. 
He appears, however, to have only reigned for about 3 months 
at the end of 1739 and the beginning of the following Sdka 
year, or, in other words, from February to April or May, 
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1818 A.D.^ The Buranjis (Asnamese Cl\ronicles) state that 
Brajanatha was then replaced by his sou Pui'andar Siiiiha on the 
excuse that he Was ineligible, under Ahom custom, to be King, 
owing to this haviixg suffered some sort of mutilation.* In any 
case, nothing more is heard of him. 

An undated Half-Mohur of Brajanatha, which is apparently 
the first to be recorded, was foimd in the Amherst Collection. 
The inscriptions are the same as in the |-Rs. (e.g. S.C. Nos. 6-8). 
The ornamentation of the Obverse is a semicircle and dot over 
the second Sri, and a group of 3 dots at angle 7 (end of first 
line) ; while on the Reverse there is a similar group at angle 8. 
Another Gold coin — a Mohur, dated 1739 S . — was obtained by 
purchase.* This has tlio same inscriptions as the B.M. Mohur 
of 1739 S. ; but the latter is apparently devoid of ornamentation 
on both sides. The new Mohur is cliiefly characterized by 
having the Dragon to L., at the bottom of the Obverse, only very 
sketchily shown. The only other ornamentation on this side is 
a group of 3 dots at the Ix^giiming of the first line (side 2). On 
the R(i verse, there is a semicircle with 5 dots above the lia 
of Rddha, and a group of 5 dots at the beginning of the first line 
(angle 2). The defect! v^e representation of the Dragon (which 
is also found in the Shillong Mohur of 1740 — S.C. No. 4) suggests 
that the coin was struck in a ])eriod of political confusion, and 
probal)ly not at the official mint. (For reproduction of this 
Mohur vide No. 7, PI. 5). 

The two Rupees of 1740 a^. found in the Collection differ in 
ornamentation from one another as Well as from that of S.C. 
No. 5, and the same is the case with the two undated ^-Rs., 
the ornamentation of both being difft^rent in various ways from 
that of the three J-Rs. at Slxillong (S.C. Nos. 6-8). The two 
Amherst i-Rs. are dated 1739 and 1740 S. respectively. The 
latter is new to the Shillong collection, though specimens are to 
be found in the cabinets of the British Museum and Mr. Botham. 
The former differs from S.C. No. 3 in having no dots on the 
Obverse while on the Reverse there are two groups of 3 dots 
below the date, and segments with 3 dots at sides 1, 3 and 
(probably) 7. The segment at side 1 has also a semicircle to its 
right and left. 

1 Vide 1910, p. 644. Dr. Wilson points out in his 

‘ Description ’ tlifit the legends on the lievorso of Brujiinatha’s coins, 
viz. ; in the case of the Mohiira and Rupees, Sri Sri Rddha Krishna Ciiarana 
Kamata Makaranda Madhu Kara^i/a, or — in the J and J coins — S'ri 
S'ri Rddha Krishna Pada Parasya, clearly show that- this King was placed 
on the throne by the party hostile to Chandrakanta. As the invf)cation 
of Hara Gauri on the latter’s coins indicates, Chandrakanta, like his 
predecessors, was a Saivite. 

2 Gait {op. c/it., p. 223) notes that Chandrakanta after he was depos^ 
in 1739 S', had his right ear slit in order to disqualify him from again 
sitting on the throne. 

3 Indirectly from the Toshakhdna of the Nawab of Dacca Estate. 
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The remaining Amherst coin of Brajanatha is a ^iy-Be. 
which is identical with S.O. No. 11. 

No coins of Furandar 8imha, Brajanatha’s son, are known, 
either for the brief period of 1740 S.^ before tlxe second Burmese 
invasion, when he is said to have succeeded his Father, or for 
the 5 1 years, 1833-8 A.D., when he was again placed in 
j)Ossession of Upper Assam by the British. 

JOGEJ^VARA SlMIIA. 

(1743 ^ma=1821 A.D.) 

This Prince — the last nominal King of Assam to strike coins — 
is said to have been the son of an Av^a monarch by an Assamese 
wife, and was placed on the throne by the Burmese General 
Ala Mingi, after Chandrakanta had fled for the second time to 
British territory. The only dated coin struck in his name that 
was previously kno^vir was a |-Re. of 1743 S. in Mr. Botham’s 
(Jabinct, but the Amherst collection lu^s added two more -J-Rs. 
of this year, which differ slightly from one another in orna- 
mentation. On the Obverse of the first there is a faint grouj» 
of 3 dots over the ra of Jogesvara (between 11. (1) and (2) ) and — 
apart from other ornamentation — two groups of 3 dots each 
al)ove the ke of Sake on the Reverse. The other has no orna- 
mentation on the Obv^erse, while on the Reverse the two groups 
of 3 dots above the toj) line are separated, one being above the 
Sa and the other above tlui e of Sake, A reproduction of the 
former will bo found as No. 8, PI. 5, from which it will l)e 
seen that the inscriptions, etc. are as follows : — 

Obverse. Reverse, 

(1) S'ri SH Jo- (1) Snke, 

(2) (jesvara Si- (2) 1743. 

(15) mha nriposya. Fivo groups of dots each, two 

( Jronp of .3 (lots between 11. (1) and (2). above 1. (1), and one each to 

right, l(?ft, and at bottom. 

The remaining two Amherst coins of Joge^vara arc undated 
J-Rs. — apjmrently identical with S.C. No. 2 and PI. V, No. 13. 

Nothing is known for certain as to how long Jogesvara 
remained on the throne of Assam, but the fact that 
Cliandrakanta was induced by the Burmese to return at some 
unspeci^od date before the outbreak of war with the British in 
January, 1824 A.D. (on the plea that Jogesvara had only been 
made King owing to Chandrakanta havnig fled the country) 
seems to show that Jogesvara was regarded by the Burmese as 
an even greater puppet than his predecessors. Chandrakanta 
was, however, thrown into prison at Rangpur as soon as he 
returned, so possibly Joge,4vara remained as titular King till 
the final expulsion of the Burmese from Assam in 1825. 

H. E. Stapleton. 
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Note ok Two Additioks to the Amherst Coi.lection. 

Dr. Stapleton has asked me to note the description of 
coins numbered 10 and 11 in the additions made to the 
Amherst Collection. 


No. 10, Tij)perah Rupee (Plate 5, No. 9). 

Obverse: in square, with arabesques in segments. 

Siva Ditrgd pa- 
de Sri J^ri yuia 
Rdjadha + ra 
Mdnikya Devabi, 

Reverse : lion to left. Above, crescent and dot. 

Between feet. Sake 1707. 

M. 

This type of Rajadhara’s coins differs from the more 
ordinary type which has the syllable Md at the end of the 
third lino instead of the beginning of the fourth, and has not 
the mark + between the dha and ra. 


No. 11, Manipur Rupee (Plate 5, No. 10). 

This is a coin of Chaurajit Siihha of Manipur dated S. 1734 
(1812 A.D.). A similar coin was published by Mr. Thorburn in 
N.S. XLII, No. 284, p. 30, but I read the inscription rather 
differently than Mr. Thorburn did, so giv^it in full. 


Obverse 

Srl-man Manipure- 
svara Sri Chauraji- 
ta Simha nrpavara- 
sya Sdke 1734 

Square At. 


Wt. 173 08 grains. 


Reverse 

Sri -mad Rddhd Oo’ 
hind paddravin- 
da nuikaranda ma- 
no madhukarasya 

Diam. *83 in. 


Chaurajit (not Chandrajit as read by Mr. Thorburn) Sirhlia 
reigned from k. 1725 to 1734 (A.D. 1803-12), vide the table at 
p. 218, Cat. of Provincial Cabim^t of Coins, N. Bengal and 
Assam, 1911. This coin was bought by Dr. Stapleton in 
Calcutta in 1909. 


R. Burn. 














